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HISTOET OF EUEOPE. 


CHAPTER XLII, 

DOMESTIC HISTORY OF ENGLAND, FROM THE RETURN OF THE WinGS TO 
F^ER IN AFISL 1835 TO THE ACCESSION OF QUEEN VICTORIA IN 

JUNE 1837. 


1. Lord Melbourne, on 18th April, 
ill informing tho House of Lords that 
lie was again at the head of the Gov¬ 
ernment, dwelt much on the difficul¬ 
ties he liad had to contend with in 
forming his Administration, which he 
desciibed as having been “peculiarly 
great aiRi arduous, and some of tliem 
of a severe and mortifying nature.” 
He declared that he meant to proceed 
on tho same principles on which the 
former Government was based, and 
they were “the principles of a safe, 
prudent, and truly efficient reforma- 
tion—principles the tendency of which 
was not to subvert or endanger, but, 
on the contrary, to improve strength¬ 
en, and establish the institutions of 
th8 country. And inAgard tivsccle- 
siastisal government, every measure 
contem^ated in rcfejence^to that sub¬ 
ject would have for its end the increase 
of true piety and religion through the 
whole of his Majesty^a dominions. 1 
do not kflow whether I shall have the 
assistance of Mr O’Connell or not, but 
I can state most positively that I ha^e 
taken no steps to secure it; I have en¬ 
tered into no terms whate^r, nor dkid 
anytlyng from which an inference can 
be draw'n to secure that indwiduaFs 
support. As to tithes, I do not hesi¬ 
tate to say that 1 consider myself as 

VOL. VI. 


pledged to act on the resolution of the 
othfer House.” 

2. Nothing could be more temper¬ 
ate and judicious than this language; 
but in the divided state of the countiy 
on most subjects, it was no easy mat¬ 
ter to carry them into execution ; for 
what would conciliate one section of 
tho supporters of the Ministry, would 
alienate another. Tho extremely .small 
majority also, not exceeding ten or 
twelve, which alone the Ministry could 
command on any vital question, ren¬ 
dered it impossible to introduce any 
ulterior measures of organic change, 
wliich were loudly demanded by tile 
extreAo Liberal party. In tho cir¬ 
cumstances, much came to depend on 
the personal character of tho Prime 
Minister ; and without a thorough ap¬ 
preciation of it, the an^ls of his aa- 
ministrJtion will be veiy imperfectly 
understood. Fortunately a portrait 
of him has been drawn by one who 
k^ew him well, hoth in Jfeblic and 
private, and whose likeness, though 
characterised by the humorous style 
of the author, cannotfbe suspected of^ 
undue prejudice, as it ^ ii'rmt tlfe 
%and t)f a zealous \^>hig partisan. 
“Viscount Melbourne^” says Sydney 
Smith, “ declared himself^uite satis- 
filid with the Church as it stood ; but 
• A 
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if the public had any desire to alter and polishes? manners rendered him 
it, they might do so if they pleased, an agreeable minifApr for his youthful 
Ho might have said the same thing of sovereign, while hfi strong sense of 
the monarchy or of any of our otlier female promiety rendered him a safe 
institutions, and there is in the de- and valuable adviser, 
claration a permissiveness and good- 3. When the elections Consequent 
humour which in public men ha| on the seats that had been vacat^ by 
seldom been ^ceeded. Carelessness, the new appointments pamo to tako 
however, is but a poor imitation of place, Ministers receivea several de- 
genius ; and the formation of a wise feats, which demonftrated the precavi- 
and well-reflected plan of reform con- ous ground on which they stood. ^Ir 
duces more to the lasting fame of a Littleton, member for Staflbrdshirc, 
Minister than the affected contempt having been elevated to tlic peerage 
of duty which every man sees ick be by the title of Lord HatliAton in or- 
mere vanity, and a vanity of no very der to enable him to sit in that house 
high description. Everything about as one of the Commissioners the 
him seems to betoken careless desola- Great ^eal, a vacancy occurred in that 
tion; every one would suppose, from county, and a Conservative was ro- 
his manner, that he was playing at turned. Mr Clearies Grant having 
chuck-farthing with human happiness, also been made a peer by the*‘’dtle of 
that he would giggle away the great Lord Glenel^, a vacancy occurred in 
Charter, and decide by the method the county of Inverness, which he had 
of tee-totum whether my lords the represented, and it immediately re- 
liushops should iitaln their scats in turned a Conservative candidate. Lord 
the House of Lords. All this is the John Russell himself was defeated in 
mere vanity of surprising, and making Devonshire by Mr Parker, a Conser- 
us believe he can play with kingdoms vativo, by a majority of 627. TJius 
as other men can with nine-pins. 1 the majority of seven, which carried 
cannot, however, allow to this Minis- the amendment to the Address, was 
ter the merit of indifference to his reduced to one ; each of th6 tlireo 
actions; I believe him to be conscien- votes changed counting two on a di- 
tiously alive to the good or the evil vision. Sficli was the real majority 
ho is doing, and that his caution has withwliichthe Whigs resumed power; 
more than once arrested the gigantic but a similar majority had done great 
projects of the Lycurgus* of the Lower things in former days; it had iiitro- 
Houso. I am sorry to be obliged to duced the Reform Bill in England, and 
brush away the magnificent fame of ushered in the Revolution of France, 
levity and gaiety he has reared; but In the present instance, however, tlie 
while 1 accuse our Minister of hofiesty Administr^ion was in much safer 
and diligence, I deny that ho is care- hands, and having tasted somewliat 
less or lush ; he is nothing more than of rovglution, •ihe country was l^ss 
a man of good undei-standing and likely to promote it. The on^y •fleet 
good principlesj# disguised in the eter- of this close •divi^on of parties in tlie 
nal and somewhat wearisome wificcta- Hdhse of Commons, was to augment 
tion of a political rotie/’ Probabl}' the dependence of Ministers on the 
the leading features in this gi-aphic Catholic members of Ireland,—a state 
sketch arew'>i‘rectly drawn. But tner« of things ruinous to that couiftry, and 
can be no doubt that the humorous ere long attended by the most disas- 
dean's turn for epigrammatic saying trous coiisequoucc's. 
has Ifid him to •overlook much that 4. Althougli the new Ministers, while 

esUmablo in T^ord Melbourne's in cfppositicfe, had made it a serious 
ebaradtS*. had a large fund of iground of complaint against Sif R. 
sterlinjj good sepse, and much pvu-* Peel thai he would obstruct the pro- 
dence in tlft managemeftit of public gress of useful reform, yet it soon ap- 
afiairs; and his conversational talent^ neared that they tlicinselves had even 
* LoiU John Russell. • Ic.sS important changes to introduce 
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than he had eontrtTfiplatld. Commu¬ 
tations of tithe^uie conversion of 
church-rates, an(rtcclesiastical reform 
in England, all of which t]ie late Min¬ 
ister had contemplated, were laid aside, 
and Lord John Russell announced that 
the §nly two remedial measures which 
Govenniieiit^were prepared to intro¬ 
duce this session, were Corporation 
Reform, and a Bill regarding Irish 
tithes, to be founded on the late re¬ 
solution of the Commons. Nothing w'as 
saidconctft-ning the Dissenters, in whose 
favour Sii-^R. Peel had prepared a 
measure. This gave rise to great dis¬ 
satisfaction at the time; but the new 
Administration were wise in tl|pir lim¬ 
itation of reform at present to their 
two measures, for^they were quite 
cnou^nto be matured i^ one session; 
and Lord John Rusiell justly remark¬ 
ed, that the experience of the last 
three years proved that nothing was so 
prejudicial to the progress of real re¬ 
form as iiitioducing too gi'cat a mul¬ 
tiplicity of measures at one time. 

5. The administration of the Eng- 
lisli corporations had long been com¬ 
plained of, and nnquestionablj^ they 
exhibited many abuses, and in many 
instances loudly called for amendment. 
A corporate reform had affeady been 
introduced into Scotland based on tlie 
princijile of parliamentary reform, and 
whicli settled the whole matter by tlic 
simple rule that the parliamentary 
electors of every burgh were to be the 
municipal also; that the larger burghs 
.sliould be divided into weirds, each of 
'u^hich should send tworepresentatives 
to the town-council, %o bo elected by 
the ^u^lified electors within their re¬ 
spective bounds; thSt the provost 
and bailies, corresponding to the Eng¬ 
lish lord mayor and aldennen, should 
be chosen by the councillors, be 
iuveste# with the whole powers of 
magistrates within the bounds of the 
burgh. These functionaries were^to 
be elected for three years, and one- 
third of the council werB to go* out 
■every year to make way for successors*] 
similarly elected. Certr^iit-^orporate 
bodies, as the Merchants’ House, 
Trades’ House, &c., were to send^re- 
l)resentntives of their own to the coun¬ 


cil, but the gi'eat majority were elected 
by tlie parliamentary electors, and they 
were invested with the entire right of 
administration of the corporate pro¬ 
perty and patronage of eveiy descrip¬ 
tion. The experience of the working 

this change has as yet been too short 
to admit of any safe c<^clusion being 
drawn as to its ultimate effects ; bftt 
hitherto, at least, it has not promised 
much in the shape of real amendment. 
The old close system has been effec¬ 
tually abolished, and the political in- 
i!u«ice of the town-councils, which was 
always considerable, often ijreat, has 
been entirely thrown into the Liberal 
scale; but beyond this no material 
change for the bettor has taken place 
in the administration of the bui-gli 
affairs. The debates at the council- 
boards of the great towns have been 
t^o often scenes of vain display or un¬ 
seemly contention; ambition of 
newly acquired po\^i’ has evinced a]> 
the restlessness and grasping disposi¬ 
tion which so often accompanies it; 
many old abuses have stopped, but 
many now ones have been inti'oduced. 
It was soon discovered that the vesting 
power in seveiul thousand electors did 
not terminate the sway of cliques, but 
only caused them to bo composed of 
different pemons; and such were the 
sums often wasted in unprofitable liti¬ 
gation and legislation, that men came 
to regret the good old times when a 
small part of the amount had been 
squandered on the comparatively cheap 
and Innocuous system of eating and 
drinking.* 

6. Tlie English Municipal Reform 
Bill was gone about with more caution, 
but the Government w^re not the less 
deternUned to carry it through. I’he 
Whigs had long been jealous of tlio 
English corporations, many of which 
had come, in process of^me, to be 

* It is a remarkable fact, that since the 
introduction of mimiciiAl reform twotliijjls 
of the burghs of Scotland have becamJ^ 
bankrupt, or pi'eservcd tl^i'f solvdiicy only 
by scTCre local taxation. *Tl)i8 has arisen, 
not from culpable squandering or making 
away with the borpomte property, but from 
rash attempts at legislation, and crudo and 
unjircifltable attemptH at social linprovemeut 
hr philanthropic objccta. 
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little more than the private property 
of a few individuals veiled under the 
name of corporate estates, and all of 
which they regarded, often with rea¬ 
son, as the strongholds of Toryism and 
corruption, utterly inconsistent with 
the jM^ular principles introduced by 
the Relorm Bill, A commission had,'' 
with a view to^ change, been issued 
by Earl Grey*s Administration, and 
they presented, in the end of May, a 
report which strongly condemned the 
existing system of corporate govern¬ 
ment.* Although this report was mijph 
complained of as having been in a great 
measure founded on evidence taken ex 
2 ?aHe, and from witnesses exclusively 
summoned on one side (the usual case 
with commissious issued by Govern¬ 
ment for party purposes), yet there can 
be no doubt it was m the main founded 
i n truth. At any rate, the old system of 
the close manuffcment of corporatioiA 
was evidently utt'ei^ inconsistent with 
tne new and popular regime under the 
Reform Bill, and the Ministry had felt 
too strongly the effect of the defection 
of a number of boroughs in the late 
elections, not to be aware that it had 
become a question of life and death to 

* ‘'In conclusion, wo report to your Ma¬ 
jesty that there prevails amongst the inhab¬ 
itants of tlie great majority of the incorpor¬ 
ated to^vn3 a general, and, in our opinion, a 
just dissatisfaction with those municipal in¬ 
stitutions, a distrust of the self-elected mu¬ 
nicipal councils, whose powers are subject to 
no popular control, and whose acts and pro¬ 
ceedings, being seciet, arc unchecked by the 
miluence of general opinion; a distnist of the 
municipal magistracy, tainting with suspi¬ 
cion the local administration of justice, and 
often accompanied with a distrust of the 
persons by whom the law is administered; a 
discontent under the burdens of local tsxa- 
tion^W’hilo revenues thatonght to bo applied 
for the public advantage are divert!^ from 
their Icmtimate use, and arc sotm.‘tiiues 
wastefully bestowed for the benelit of indi¬ 
viduals, sometimes squandered for purposes 
injurious to the morals and character of the 
people. We ffieroforo feel it to bo onr duty* 
to represent to your Majesty that the exist¬ 
ing municipal corporations of England and 
Wales neither posses nor deserve the confi¬ 
rm ot your MAjesty*s subjects, and that a 
tnorougl^i^forni must be effected before they 
can become, whJk we humbly submit t<*(your 
Majesty they ought to be, useful and eiticient 
instruments ofifocaF go\ernmient.*' One of 
the commissioners gave in objections to this 
report, and another dissented fiom it cntirc- 
Rei/, \m, pp. 241, 242. 
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them to jirevcAt sucji a pernicious ex¬ 
ample from spreadi^ any farther. 

7. Founded on t*e report of the 
commission^, the Government, on 
the 5th June, brought forward the 
ministerial plan of corporals reform. 
It was very sweeping—more so in s^mo 
respects than the Scotch Municipal 
Bill had been. The nuAber of bor- 
oiiglis embraced in ♦he bill was 178, 
Loudon being excepted, for what rea¬ 
son does not very distinctly appear, 
unless it was that Ministers w%re afraid 
of endangering their small majority 
if they interfered with the numerous, 
vested interests wound up with il:.s in¬ 
corporations, Of the 178 borou^is 9^ 
were parliamentary, and their bound¬ 
aries remained fixed as they had been 
by the Reform Bilf; the boundMes of 
the remaininl 85 ^tood as they had 
been before until Parliament should 
direct an alteration. Each borough 
was divided into wards, varying in 
number according to its size : Liver¬ 
pool was divided into sixteen, others 
into ten or twelve. The government 
of boroughs was vested in a mayor and 
town-council; but they were to be 
electea*by all peraons rated *o the 
support of the poor in them for the 
three preceding years, and residing 
within the boroughs, or within a cir¬ 
cuit of seven miles around. The mayor 
was to be elected annually for one year 
only, ho being, during his mayoralty, 
a justice of peace for the borough and 
adjoining county. Tho councillors 
were to be ejected for three years, onc- 
third going out annually to make way 
for otnm simil#|Jy elected. All th& 
old modes of acquiring the freedoip of 
colorations, as by birth, apprentice¬ 
ship &c., were to tfe abolished, as also 
all exclusive rights of trade or carry¬ 
ing on handicrafts within their limits. 
The TOwn-councils were to became, by 
the -statute, trustees of all the corpo¬ 
rate and charitable funds administered 
by the old corporations, with power to 
appokit comaiittees for their manage¬ 
ment, and to choose peraons, being 
buij^esscs,, £or their directors. Tho 
police was to^o entirely under the di¬ 
rection of the town-councils, hut not 
the licensing of public-houses, which 
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Avas to bo intrusted to the justices. 
With respect to^e administration of 
justice, to 129 of the boroughs a com¬ 
mission of the peace was t^ be granted, 
and the town-councils in them were 
to be empowered to recommend the 
perSbns to be put into the commission 
of the pcacef The remaining fifty-four 
might nave a copjmission on applying 
for it from the Crown. In the larger 
towns applying for quarter sessions tlie 
chairman W'as to be a barrister of not 
less than ^ve years’ standing, appoint¬ 
ed by the Crown. 

8. Apart fi om the technical details 
csscnfial to give a legal view of this 
most important bill, the leading fea¬ 
tures of it, in a iiolitical and general 
poin^f view, w'«re these : 1, The 
<‘hoice of tow'n-counci^ and magis¬ 
trates was intrustetf to a new electoral 
body, cieated for that special pui'- 
pose, of all persons rated for the 
relief of the poor, which was equiva¬ 
lent to liousehold suffrage; 2. The 
qualification was uniform^ and there 
M^as no representation of classes, as 
jTuilds or incorporated tnides; 3. The 
old freemen were disfranchises, and 
all acquisitions of the municipal suf¬ 
frage or rights of freeJiien by any 
other means than being rated for the 
poor-rates, were for the future abol¬ 
ished, though the rights of existing 
freemen were saved; 4, Publicity 
was enjoined upon the administration 
of all trusts and corporate funds, 
which were entirely devolved with the 
general management of the boroughs; 
i>ut—5. There was n* money or other 
<lualification for councillors? and— 
6. administration^of justice was 
.still reserved to tlie Crown, viJiich 
appointed the recordei’s and justices 
by wliom it wiis to be carried on, the 
town-^uncils being only entitled to 


important towns, of which they did 
not proper!}' represent the property, 
intelligence, and population. In Bed¬ 
ford the corporate body was only 
one-seventieth of the population, and 
one-fortieth of the property of the 
town. In Oxford there were 1400 
electoi-s, many of whom did not resj^e 
in the town, and seldom more than 
500 voted at an election. In Noiwich 
there were 3225 resident freemen, of 
whom 1123 were not rated at all, and 
of these 315 were paupers. Out of 
£i5f541 anmial rental no^less than 
£18,224 belonged to persons noway 
connected with the corporation. At 
Cambridge, out of a population of 
20,000, of whom 1434 were £10 house¬ 
holders, there were only 118 freemen, 
and of the annual rental of £25,490 
only £2110 w'as the property of free- 
wien belonging to ^ corporation. 
These were only pics of the 
strange anoinaliesAvdiich everywhere 
else prevailed. Corporations so con¬ 
stituted are altogether unfitted for 
gaining the only object for which they 
ought to exist, viz., to represent the 
jiropcrty of the town in which they 
are situated, to entertain sympathy 
with the general feelings of the inhabi¬ 
tants, to take care of their interests, 
and to afford them that protection 
which the governing ought to afford 
to those ■who were charged "with its 
cx^ien&es. On the contrary, they en¬ 
gender a complete separation, a mu¬ 
tual jealousy and distnist, between 
tlio governing power and the body of 
the people. A few persons carrying 
on the government for their own bene¬ 
fit were connected with a portiop of 
the lower classes, 'vvflose votes they 
purchased, and whose habits they de¬ 
moralised. The abuses resulting from 
this were enormous. In the distri- 


Tccommend jiersons for these offices, f bution of the charity fffids of such 
9. In support of this bill it was 
argued by Lord John Russell, liord 


Jilelbourne, and Mr HobJ^ouso: “ The 
plan of municipal government pro^- 
poposed by Ministers is intended to 
provide for 183 corpovatWWs, to which 
the bill is to extend, including a popu¬ 


lation of at least two millions. Many ] feasts and entertainments, part in cor 

__ ____ 1 __ 1 #_. 1 __ _ r __ •_ 


of these corporations govern largo and 


places it will in general be found tliat 
two-thirds or tnree-fourths of the 
whole is distributea among tho'&e 
belong to the governing bot^ r.trt 
of tnese funds, intenaed for the gen¬ 
eral benetit, are bcBto\^d on a few 
individuals, part are squandered on 


nipting aud^biibiiig the freemen in 
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lied by a majority of 28, the numbers 
being 262 to 234. The English mem¬ 
bers were in a majority of fifteen 
against the disfi-anchiscment, and the 
balance was cast the other way entirely 
by the Scotch, and Irish members. 
Several other divisions, showing nv- 
jorities much the same in favour of 
ministers, took place on other clauses 
in the bill; and at length it was 
passed as originally proposed on the 
17 th July, But its fate was very 
different in the House of Lords. It 
was first resolved in that assembiy to 
hear counsel in support of several 
petitions which were presented against 
the bill, a resolution ominous of the 
fato which awaited the measure there. 
Counsel were heard, and evidence led 
against the bill, as infringing on the 
vested rights of freemen. It was 
strongly contended against the Ij^ll, 
that by it corporations, many 
r of which had wristed for centuries, 
would be destroyed, the law of elec¬ 
tion for the officers to govern them 
completely altered, and the reap¬ 
pointment of others vested in a demo¬ 
cracy which was to succeed to their 
vacated seats. The lower, the less 
educated classes of the community 
would thus become invested with all 
the rights and powers which now be¬ 
long to the entire community. All 
the charity funds and estates of cor- 

E orations would be taken out of the 
ands to which they had been in¬ 
trusted by the donors, and vested in 
now ones of whom they never heard, 
and to whom they would never have 
intrusted them. A more complete 
and wholesale spoliation never was 
attempted in nuy nation. On a division, 
Ministers, on an amendment moved 
by Lord Lyndhurst to omit the clause 
disfranchising the freemen, were loft 
ill a miiiwity of 93. the numbeft 
being 130 to 37 ! Lord Lyndhurst 
immediately followed up this victory 
^ a«motioii which had been rejected 
Commons, to preserve to free¬ 
men tlieir iftiniiamentary fmnclise as 
secured to then\ by the Reform Bilf, 
which was hairied witho'ut a division, 
that on the preceding motion having 
determiued its fate. ^ Government 
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however, made a determined resistance 
to the next am^dment, moved by 
liord Lyndhurst, which was to the 
effect, tn»t instead of the council being 
chosen from the whole rg.tepayers, as 
the bill at present stood, they sliould 
be divided into six classes, a&d the 
council should only bs eligible from 
the highest cla3|. It was carried 
against them, however, by a majority 
of 81, the numbers being 120 to 39. 
Another modification, that the council¬ 
lors in the larger boroughs Aould have 
a personal estate worth iaOOO, and in 
the smaller of £500, was introduced 
on the motion of Lord Defon. A 
further amendment was carried by a 
majority of eighty-seven, to the effect 
that a fourth tof the cotmcil and 
the town-clerks should their 

offices for life. These amendments, 
with the exception of that which 
declared the town-clerks and a fourth 
of the council elected for life, wliicli 
was changed into six years, were 
adopted by the Commons on tiie 
motion of Lord John Russell, not 
without the strongest expressions of 
disaf.j)robation by the Radical mem¬ 
bers ; and the bill, as thus amended, 
finally passed on 7th September, and 
received tlie royal assent. 

16. The Municipal Corporation Rill 
was the greatest organic change in¬ 
troduced since the passing of the Re¬ 
form Act, and in some respects it was 
little inferior in importance to tliat 
celebrated measure. It is memorable 
also as exhibiting the immense efft’ct 
already produ^l by Sir R. Peel’s iRs- 
solutioffi, and rne restoration of the 
real working of the constitution by 
House ol Losls being replaced in 
its functions as an independent de¬ 
liberative branch of the Legislature. 
By the amendment introducc^l by the 
Peers, which preserved the municipal 
and parliamentary rights of the frec- 
iiV'u, it was stripped of its w'orst revo¬ 
lutionary features ; and it undoubted¬ 
ly remediea many indefensible abuses 
] which had crept in, in the course 
of ages, •n-fp.^er the old close system. 
Tile old freemen weie by no means a 
cr^itable class of voters, and being 
the lowest class of tlic community, 
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they were most accessible to open of pei-sons inhabiting houses rented 
corruption; but it would have at from £5 to £10 a-year. It was a 
been a dangerous precedent to have mockerj' to speak of property or intel- 
disfranchised the whole for the faults ligence being represented, when they 
of some ; for as no class is immacu- were outvoted four to one by publicans 
iate, there is no saying how far this and workmen. It is the more extra- 
precedsnt might have been carried, onjinaiy that Government should have 
But the great iprinciple of the bill, committed the enonnous mistake of 
that of declaring the councils eligible establishing the constituency on this 
by the whole ratei^a^ers told by head, basis, that they were so much alive to 
as well as the freemen, remained un- the abuses of the franchise by the free- 
changed, and, for good or for evil, men, that they themselves had pro- 
worked oulP its appropriate results, posed to disfranchise them all both of 
What tliose fluits are have been now municiipai and political rights. But 
ascertained by Experience, and were their idea seems to have been, “sce- 
even at time anticipated by Rea- ing that a portion of the lowest class 
son, however little its still small iroice of freemen nave introduced abuses, and 
had a chance of being heard amidst proved unworthy of tnist, therefore 
the din oLthe first constitutional we shall succeed in remedying tlicni, 
struggle“*which had arisen^ since the and establishing a pure admiTiistration, 
passing of the Reform Cill, by giving the same class the entire 

17. The great fault of the Munici- control of the corporations.” The 
pal Reform Bill was not what it de- common argument that^+\3ff multitude 
stroyed, but what it created; yet so will govern well becaiije it is for their 
strangely ignorant were the Conserva- interest to be well governed, is utterly 
tive leaders of the real tendency of the fallacious. That holds good only so 
changes introduced in this respect, long as they are the governed ; when 
that the subject was scarcely mooted, they become the governors, the desire 
and never dwelt upon, in either H^so is overcome by a much stronger one, 
of Parliaiftent. Tne old corporanoiis viz., to benefit themselves by govern- 
had very generally abused their trusts, ing others ill. 

and introduced for their owfl benefit 18. The only w'ay in wliich it is 
many corruptions, and therefore it was possible to introduce good government 
quite right to dispossess them of their on the representative principle, either 
management; and Lord John Russell as regards municipalities or nations, is 
said with truth, that the only way to to have the representation based, not 
introduce a better system of adniinis- on numbers, but 07i classes. This may 
tration was to let in a fair proportion be effected either by arranging the 
of the “property, intelligence, and whole fttizens in classes, according to 
popiilation of the bormi^.” This the amount which they annually con- 
being the principle on TOich thi bill tribute in the shape of taxes or per- 
profe3Sfed,to be based, how was it car- sonal service to the state, or in guiltls 
Tied out ? Why, adihitting tl^ or corporations, accordJftg to their 
whole rate27aycTs, in one undistin- different •trades or avocations; and 
guished mass, to choose the councillors having the ruling body Chosen, not by 
in whom the entire government of the a simple majority of numbers told by 
borough ^as vested. Of these rate- IieAd of the whole, hut by tlafrdifferent 
payers, at least three-fourths of course classes or trades thus separately ar- 
occupied houses rated at or below £10^ ranged. The working classes should 
that being, at the very leasL the pro* by no means he excltWed, but 
}»ortion of the working to* all otlfer should not be allowed to^ fonu, tlA 
ela-sses, of society. This, then, w'as ifiajorit^, and consequetftly rule the 
the class in whom the Re- whole. The first principle was a( opt- 

form Bill placed the entire govern- ed in ancient Rome, where flie citizens 
ment of boroughs and coiporations ig were arranged in thirty centuries, ac- 
Kiiglaud and Wales—in a huge mass coftling to their coutnbutiuns to the 
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public service, and the government 
officers were chosen by the votes, not 
of the citizens, but the centuries : the 
lost is the principle on which the re¬ 
presentative system, both in parlia¬ 
ments and municipalities, has been 
generally established in modern ^lu- 
ropc. Wherever the representative 
system has acted well and lasted long, 
it has been rested on one or other 
basis ; the long duration and immense 
prosperity induced by the old English 
constitution, was owing to the same 
system having, amidst many in^rfec- 
tions, by indirect means, and through 
the intervention of the close boroughs, 
been practically put in operation in 
these islands. Based on this principle 
of the representation of classes, the 
system affords the best security for 
ood government which the wit of man 
as ever yet devised, because it brings 
the great ij^^terests of society t<? bear 
directly on t%i administration of af¬ 
fairs, and affords a constant check 
upon their mismanagement. Based 
on the opposite principle of the repre¬ 
sentation of mere numbers, it becomes 
the greatest curse which can afflict so¬ 
ciety, and must speedily work out its 
own destruction ; because it subjects 
the community to the irresponsible 
government of the most numorons, 
but at the same time the moat danger¬ 
ous, most uninformed, and most cor¬ 
ruptible portion of its members.* 

* Tills 19 exactly Mr Burke’s view of tlie 
question. “There is,” says he, “no argu¬ 
ment for supposing the told bf/ 

head, to he the people. Such a multitude can 
have no sort of title to alter the seat of power 
in 801 -iiity, in which it over ought to bo the 
obedient, and not the ruling power. \Vliat 
power may Mong to tiic whole mass, in 
whii'h in.'WH the natural .aiistocrAcy, or what 
by cMiiivention is appointefl to r^rosent and 
strengthen it, acta t/i its pro^r place, with its 
proper wehjht, and without heinr) subjected to 
violence, is^ deeper question. To enable^en 
to act wni) the weight and character of a 
people, and to answer the ends for which 
they are incorporated into that capacity, we 
must suppose Hiem to be in that state of 
^laoitual social discipline, in which the wiser, 
The uwve expert, and the more opulent, con¬ 
duct, and, Dyii!oiiducting, enlightA and pfo- 
tert the weaker the less knowing, and*the 
less iirovided with the goods of foi'tune. 
When the multitude nra not under this dis¬ 
cipline, tliey can acart:e bo snid to bo in civil 
boeicty. Give once a certam constituKon, 


^ 19. Wiile these important discus¬ 
sions were goia|b on regarding muni¬ 
cipal reform. Government introduced 
a bill fgr the regulation of the Irish 
Church, embodying, of course, the ap¬ 
propriation princi^e, Which had been 
recognised by the House on^he late 
memorable debate, a||d occasioned the 
fall of the late Administration. It 
consisted of twb parts,—one for the 
collection and reduction of tithes, and 
the other for the creation of a surplus, 
and its appropriation to *ho moral and 
religious instruction of the whole com¬ 
munity, without any distinction of 
relimons creed. The bill passed a se¬ 
cond reading without a division, Sir 
R. Peel reserving to himself to move 
an instruction^o the commilteo regard¬ 
ing the appropriation claii.^ This he 
accordin^y dad, by moving in Com¬ 
mittee that the bill should be divided 
into two parts — one containing the 
remedial, the other the appropriation 
clause. This was objected to by Min¬ 
isters, on the ground that it was only 
a device to enable the House of Lords 
to pass the one bill and throw out the 
otiier, which it certainly was. On a 
di^Tision, Minister had a fnajority of 
37 — the numbers being 319 to 282. 
This nfhjority, like all those at this 
period, was secured entirely througb 
the Irish and Scotch members ; of tho 
English members, a majority of 8 were 
in favour of the motion, but no less 
than 63 Irisli were against, and only 
34 for it. This division was decisive 
of the fete of the bill in tho Lower 
House; and to render it more ]^Iat- 
abl%to the flipper. Ministers proposed 
an annual grant of £50, QP^ a-year 
from the t'on^lidated Fund, to form 
the basis of a fund, to which the 
church property appropriated to edu¬ 
cational purposes was to be added. 
This step, however, failed flin disarm¬ 
ing the opposition of the Conservative 
^ peers, who, considering this question 

which pix^uces a vaitety of conditions and « 
cuTumstanccs in a state, and there is in na¬ 
tural reason a principle which, for their own 
beiiefltfvi^tpones nut the interest, but tho 
.iiulgmcu^f those who are nwnero pnores to t 
those who are vUivte et honore mojores.’'— 
Appeal from the Old to the Now Whigs; ” 
vi. 210, 22S. 
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as involving an public 

principle^ threw out ^ appropriation 
clause by a majority « 97—the num¬ 
bers being 138 to 41. This defeat so 
disconcerted Ministers that they aban¬ 
doned the meagre in the Lower House, 
and it was accordingly dropped for the 
present At the^ame time, a bill was 
hastily brought in and passed, author¬ 
ising Government to dhspend proceed¬ 
ings against the clergy for recoveiy 
of the £1,000,000 which had been 
advanced to •them during the worst 
periods of th# combination against 
tithes; a humane and praiseworthy 
step, for if recoveiy of the sum had 
been attempted, as it must have b%en, 
under the Acts authorising the advance, 
the Irish clergy would Jiave been in¬ 
volved in iotm ruin.* 

20. WhOe measures •f pJrty poli¬ 
tics wei'e thus fiercely debated, and 
attended by those narrow divisions in 
the House of Commons, those which, 
without benefiting either side in the 
House, went only to relieve the dis¬ 
tresses or stimulate the industiy of the 
country, were thrown out by large ma¬ 
jorities. A motion by Mr Cayley, tte 
able and l)atriotic member for the 
Horth Riding of Yorkshire, to appoint 
a select committee to innuiro ff there 
be not effectual means within the reacli 


of Parhament to afford substantial re¬ 
lief to the agriculture of the United 
Kingdom, and specially to recommend 
to the committee the subject of a silver 
standard, or a conjoined silver and gold 
one, was rejected, after a three ni^ts*^ 
deb|te, by a majority of 216 to 126, 
being very nearly the proportion of the 
borough to the county members. A 
motion of Lord Chandos for an address 
to his Majesty, representing the gene¬ 
ral agricultural distress which prevail¬ 
ed, with a view to the immediate re¬ 
moval «f some part of those buixlens 
to which the laud is peculiarly subject 
through the pressure of general and 
local taxation, met with no better 
fate: it was lost by a majority of 211 
to 150. The alliance of Government 
with the Roman Catholic members for 
Ireland, and their entire dependence 
on thgm for a parliamentary majority, 
obliged them to yield to^ '■,'iftiotion of 
Mr Finn for a commit^e to inquire 
into the Orange lodges of that countiy; 
a system of mutual defence for the pro¬ 
tection of the Protestants, often scat¬ 
tered in small numbers through mul¬ 
titudes of hostile Eibbonmen and Ca¬ 
tholics. It led, however, to no other 
result than that it revealed the exist¬ 
ence of Orange lodges in tliirty-four 
regiments of the army, a practice 


* Sir R. Peel, In the course of the debate on this question, gave the following account of 
the real clear revenues of the Irish Church, which nad been so often represented aa the 
richest in the world, and en,ioying an Income of £3,000,000 

Tithes composition,.£507,307 

Glebes,. 76,700 

• ' 

Gross income, f . . . . 

Deduct three-tenths,. 

Average, . ^ 

• Woods and Forests,. 


9m 


Clear Income, .... 

Parishes,. 

Having fifty Pratestants oud upwards, 

* Having below fifty, ... * 

Dcneficee. 

i\verago income of incumbents of benefices, 

Tlie Report of the Commissioners of Public<nstruction in the same ycar-enumcratcd the 
inhabitants according to tlieir creeds thus• 

Established Church, * . , *. 863.064 

, Presbyterians, . , , . •. , » . , 642,35f 

Other Dissenters, . , . • 


£152,700 

57,632 

8,S72 

£584,067 

210,204 
.. 9 


£364,8^ 


2505 


1121 


860 


1385 


£188 


Total Pj*otestants, 
Roman Catholics, 

^Ann. neg. 1335, pp. 200, 296. 


21,808 

1,517,228 

6,427,712 
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■which wa3 justly denounced as dan¬ 
gerous to the discipline and subordi¬ 
nation of an armed force. An attempt 
to implicate the Duke of Cumberland, 
the grand-master of the institution, 
in a participation with these military 
lodges, though very anxiously prrssed, 
proved unsuccessful. There could be 
no doubt, however, that the existence 
of Orange societies in the army was a 
serious evil, and fraught with danger 
under any circumstances; and the 
House of Commons having, in the 
next session of Parliament, passed a 
resolution praying the King to take 
such measures as would be effectual 
for the suppression of such societies, 
the Duke of Cumberland wisely dis¬ 
solved all the Orange societies in Ire¬ 
land. The Ribbon societies, however, 
were not dissolved, and devastation, 
murder, and outrage continued for 
long be organised by them, 

which aftovw.-rcls led to a partial re¬ 
vival on a smaller scale of the Orange 
lodges as an indispensable measure of 
defence. 

21. Although the House of Com¬ 
mons, by a great majority, had refused 
to listen to the tale of agi*icultural dis¬ 
tress, or inquire into the currency laws 
as affecting the general industry of the 
empire, yet it was easier to stifle in¬ 
quiry than to prevent the effect of the 
laws; and Avhen the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer came to bring forward the 
budget, he had a very dilierent account 
to give of the state of the finances from 
that which had been anticipated in the 
preceding year. He calculated the in¬ 
come of the country at £45,.550,000,1 
and the expenditure at £44,715,000, ' 
But thia«Surplus, even if it shoulj, 
arise, disappeared before interest 
of the loan for the negro emancipa¬ 
tion indemnity, which amounted to 
£l,000p00 in all for this year, lefiving 
not only no suiplus, but a probabfe 
deficiency of £170,000, Thus, in adu 
, dition to the^nany disastrous effects of 
^ thft emancipation of the negroes in the 
colonics t!iemselvcs, there w to be‘set 
down tj th« charge of that measure 
the termination of the surplus, and 
cummenceinent of the dispute betweeiv 
the rural and urb^n interests, aVIucIi 
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thereafter wenl on continually increas¬ 
ing till it worlf'd out a total change in 
the financial and commercial systems 
of the tjountry. 

22. The manly aijd independent 
stand which the House of Peers had 
made against the revolutionary pro¬ 
jects which had be#a forced upon the 
Ministry by thmr adherents among the 
English borou^is and the Irish Catho¬ 
lics, while it greatly raised them in the 
estimation of all thinking men, apart 
from the whirl of parj^ ambition, ex¬ 
cited the utmost incubation among 
the Radicals over the whole empire, 
not less impatient than ifhy Eastern 
suttan of any restraint upon their 
wishes, Mr O’Connell took the lead 
in the agitation got ii]) tcjijnflame this 
feeling, ^nd he made a j)rogre.ss, after 
the rising of Parliament, thimigh all 
the great towns of the north of Eng¬ 
land and Scotland to excite the people 
on the subject. His language and de¬ 
signs may be judged of by tlie speech 
wliicli he addressed to a veiy largo 
assemblage of the working classes at 
Manchester. “ If there were only one 
kpuse of parliament, amaiority of that 
liouse, perhaps a faction, would become 
the rulers of the entire nation. 1 am 
therefore for two houses, but they 
iinist be two lioucst houses. What 
title have the Lords to legislate for 
us ? They have two, the present law 
and the constitution. But they liavo 
been changed, and why should they 
not he cha-Dged again ? What are the 
Lordsf* Hereditary legislators ! Be¬ 
cause the ^ther was supposed to be a 
got'd legisRttor, the son is supposed to 
be so equally. Why, if*aSnan ap¬ 
plied to yoi* to make a coat, your 
, question would be. Are you a tailor ? 
—No, I am not, but my father was a 
tailor. Is there a siugl(^ man among ’ 
you who would employ a hereditary 
tailor of this kind ? That principle of 
common sense will go abroad among 
the I^rds, Whether hereditary legis¬ 
lator or tailors, we*ll have none of tho 
botchers at all. Who is sending this 
prinCtpfc abroad 2 The Lords them¬ 
selves, because they are showing them¬ 
selves the arrantest botchers that ever 
spoiled a job of work. They shall 
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never get a receipt till they h'ave paid 
the last fartliing. If titfv delay, they 
nia}' have to pay a littw interest upon 
it. The question is, whether you are 
to have 170 masters or not,—170 irre¬ 
sponsible masters, the people looking 
for redress of their grievances, and 
looking iSr it in vain. Will you en¬ 
dure that any gang or banditti, I care 
not by what name call them, 
should treat them and you contemp¬ 
tuously? In one word, I call them 
rogues. We down the Hoim 

of Lords, Ye are miserable minions 
of power. Ye have no choice for your¬ 
selves till Ij^at house he thoroughly re¬ 
formed. Let the King retain his pre¬ 
rogative of raising men to that raiik 
and station in which they may be eli¬ 
gible, Let £ >ery 200,000 men in Great 
Britain and Ireland selegt o*e Lord 
from this list; that will give you 130 
for the 24,000,000 : let them be re- 
cligible every five years, and you will 
have a steady Chamber.” 

23. These extreme opinions were at 
this time by no means confined to the 
arch-agitator, his obsequious Irish fol¬ 
lowers, or the noisy multitudes whoi^ 
lie addressed»in England and Scotland*; 
tlicy were shared also by a large pro¬ 
portion, certainly a gi'eat majority, of 
the working classes in all the great 
towns, upon whom the doctrine had 
long been sedulously inculcated that 
the House of Peers was a body of iu- 
tere.sted aristocrats, destitute of pub¬ 
lic spiilt, incapable of improvement, 
whose sole function was to obstruct, 
for their own selfish purposes, eveiy 
plan social or political'Jameliora- 
tion.* N^r was the legislature its?lf 
by any meani free from such doctrines. 

we strongly deprecate the un¬ 
manly and suhmissive manner in wliich the 
Ministry and the Commons have, bare-headed, 
bowed to the r^ractory Ijords, we are proud 
to observe that the Ring, at tlie prorogation 
of Farliaiuent, acknowledged the advantage 
of responsible governments. His Mti,je.sty, 
in his speech, acknowledged that peace and 
union can alone bo secured where the people 
(ftd his Ministers have bound thftnsclves 
to establish responsibility in every depart¬ 
ment of thS State; and os the LordsJmve 
lutherto displayed a most astonndfflg ano- 
jnaly in this enlightened ago by retaining the 
ri^iit to legislate by birth or court favour, and 
being thereby reiidcr(xl irresponsible, it fol- 


On the contrary, Mr Roebuck, on 2d 
September, announced his intention, 
early in the following session, of intro¬ 
ducing a bill taking away from the 
House of Lords their constitutional 
veto upon all measures of legislation, 
and substituting for it a suspensive 
power, so that when a bill passed the 
Commons, and was rejected by the 
Lords, if it should again pass in the 
same session of Parliament, and re¬ 
ceive the royal assent, it should be¬ 
come the law of the land. Mr Eip- 
pon, mejpber for Gateshead, gave no¬ 
tice of a motion to remove the bishops 
and archbishops from the Upper House; 
and Mr Hume, of a motion to inquire 
into the number and piivileges of the 
House of Lords, with a view to render 
them responsible like the Commons. 
Finally, Sir O'Connell, after his cru¬ 
sading progress against the House of 
Peers, ^as invited to the LovO^Lieute- 
nant’s table in Dublin, ^4iid received 
there ! These ominous manifestations- 
excited so strong a feeling of dissatis¬ 
faction among the Conservative portion 
of the electoral body in Great Britain, 
that in two elections which took place 
at this time, one for Devizes and the 
other for the county of Northampton, 
the ministerial candidate in both cases 
was defeated, though, in the latter in¬ 
stance, he was Lord Milton, eldest son 
of Earl Fitzwilliam. 

24. These repeated defeats, especi¬ 
ally in the county elections, excited 
great apprehensions in the ministerial 
ranks, wllD with reason dreaded a 
destruction in a few years of their 
trifling majority in the House of Com¬ 
mons, while they knew, by dear-bought 
experience, that an ovci-whetping ma- 

fows that it iSiist he cut doicn «ii a roltem en- 
cufribrance, or bo so cured as to be made of 
somo service to theSfcato as well as amenable 
to tliGpeople. It follows that the Cpmtnobs 
also must be rendered still more res^nsible 
to tlie nation at largo by the further exten¬ 
sion of the suffrage, and by abridging the 
tgrm of Parliament, ere the^anda of tho 
King and bis Ministers can be so strength¬ 
ened as to perform effectually the good work 
of 7i€cetsa7T/dtstnict{on and salutrijy reform.'' 
—Address of the Non-franchised Inhabitants 
of Glasgow to Mr O'Connell, tile flrsi; Man of 
the Ago. the champion of civil and religious 
liberty all over tho world,” Oct. 17,1835; 
ftfff. Wo, 300, 370. 
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jority in the House of Peers was de¬ 
cidedly hostile. These alarms were 
forcibly expressed by Sir W. Moles- 
worth, the able member for East 
Cornwall, who was closely connected 
with the Westminster Review, and 
spoke the language of that section of 
politicians in seconding a motion of 
Mr Grote in favour of the ballot, on 
2d J une. The opinions then expressed 
wore the more worthy of notice, that 
both these gentlemen were very able 
men,—the one destined to be a cab¬ 
inet minister, the other the«learned 
and celebrated liistovian of Greece. 

Ministers,” said Sir W. Molesworth, 
“ought now to be aw ire of the morti¬ 
fying fact, that amongst the gentry of 
England their party is decidedly in a 
minority; that the great majority of 
the aristocracy, of the landed gentry, 
and all the clergy to a man, arp their 
determifl^^^nd irreconcilable foes, 
who would ^re no elForts, who would 
use every species of undue influence 
and intimidation, to compass their 
destruction. If they leave their sup- 
jjorters exposed to the tender mercies 
of the Tory part 3 % they will by degrees 
be ejected, like Lord John Russell, 
from the representation of all the 
counties in England. Do they re¬ 
member that their friends have been 
ejected, and replaced by their ene¬ 
mies, in Berkshire, Buckinghamshire, 
Cambridgeshire, Denbighshire, Der¬ 
byshire, Devonshire South, Essex 
South, Gloucestershire West, Hamp¬ 
shire South, liancashire Soufn, Leices¬ 
tershire South, Lincolnshire, Norfolk 
East, Northamptonshire South, Shrop¬ 
shire North, Suffolk East, Suffolk 
West, Si»rey East, Surrey West, 
Warwickshire South; and%at within 
these few weeks they have again been 
dismissed from Devonshire, Inverness- 
shire, aed Staffordshire ? Do th^ re¬ 
member their fatal losses in the coun¬ 
ties in the late election? Do the>* 
^ prefer to bo®utterly annihilated as a 
•pa^jty in the House, rather than have 
the oalloW If so, their fifte is ntgh 
at hand, and they will well merifit.” 
To the same jjurpose Mr C. Buller, 
member for Liskeard, and a leading^ 
Whig, said that, “feeling as®the 


Liberal party Aid, that the majority 
of those enjojfog wealth, property, 
and influence was against them, it 
was essential that they should endea* 
vour to excite a feryi^ feeling in the 
breasts of the multitude, and there¬ 
fore it was that they were obliged to 
resort to popular a^ation to counter¬ 
balance the fome that was marshalled 
against them.* In like manner, in 
an article which bore internal evi¬ 
dence of Lord Brougham's composi¬ 
tion, it was asserted in fhe Edinburgh 
Review, that the gr&t majority of 
persons having above £500 a-year 
were against the Liberal pA-ty—a cu- 
rions commentary on the preamble of 
the Reform Bill, that it was intended 
to extend th# franchise to a fah pro¬ 
portion ^ the property andTntelligenco 
of the countrf. 

25. Government, however, did not 
share the apprehensions of their ex¬ 
treme Liberal followers as to the dis¬ 
appearance of their majority in the 
House of Commons. They knew too 
well the decided preponderance of 
the borough members in that House, 
by the Libciuls of Scotland and 
the Catholics of Ireland, io have any 
serious fears of defeat in the Lower 
House! But the recent great majo¬ 
rities against them in the House of 
Ijords rendered it painfully evident 
that they stood on the most precarious 
footing in that assembly; and that 
any casual discomfiture in the Com¬ 
mons would be followed in all proba¬ 
bility by a vote, in the 'Lords, of no 
confidence^ and their entire ejection 
froflii office.® Their situation also was 
one of extreme difficulty,ce^posed as 
they wer8 to r constant pressure from 
without, and demands for further or¬ 
ganic change from their Radical and 
Catholic supporters, essential to their 
majority in Parliament, wnich were at 
least as distasteful to the old Whig 
families as they were to the most in¬ 
veterate Tory in the kingdom. In 
kdditioil to this, recent events had 
brought the two Houses of Parliament 
into collision, and the cry for 
peerage reform was becoming as gene¬ 
ral among the Catholics and Radicals 
as ever that for parliamentaiy reform 
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had heen. In tlieso ciftumstances the 
danger was iinmine|^ that Govern¬ 
ment would be brought to a dead 
lock, and fresh convulsions arise from 
the obstacles thrown in the way of fur¬ 
ther changes hy a fixed majority, iu- 
dependeit of poj^lar control, in the 
Upper House, pressed on all sides 
with these difficulties, Ijord Melbourne 
judged—and judged, Ss matters stood, 
wisely—that it was indispensable to 
bring the House of Lords more into 
harmony with the majority in the 
House of Comflions; and this he pro¬ 
posed to accomplish, not, as in 1832, 
by marching sixty or eiglity new peers 
at once into the House of Lords, ^ut 
by the successive creation of single 

E eers or small batches,,in a way not 
kely to Excite attention, but quite as 
effectual in the end, anebat i& remote 
period, in changing the ruling majo¬ 
rity in the Upper House. So steadily 
has this system been pursued by suc¬ 
cessive Liberal Administrations, that 
since 1830 upwards of a hundred new 
peers, almost all of them of Liberal 
politics, have been added to the House 
of Lords; and hy this means not ouiy 
has the Tofy majority, created by flie 
long tenure of office by the Conserva¬ 
tives before that time, been effifctually 
overcome, but the balance rather cast 
the other way. To this cause the 
subsequent smooth working of the 
constitution, and the successful pas¬ 
sage of Free Trade and other Liberal 
measures through the House of Lords, 
is mainly to*be ascribed.* » 


CREATED SINCE^ldSO, AND 
Pr^hotioks since that timf:. 


By Whigs. 

0 

At King William’s Coronation in 1S31,— ] 

Dukes,. 

• 

2 

Marquesses,. « 

• 

. 3 

Earls, . 

» i 

6 

Barons, • 


. 20 

Subsequently created in hU reign, 22 
Since then,— 

Earl of Leicester, 

• 

. 1 1 

Duke of Boxburghe, 

% 

1 

Lord de Mauley, . 

» 

• . 1« 

Lord Sudeloy, 


. 1 

Lord«Wiottealey,. 


1 

Lord Methuen, . 

» 


Lord Lisitiore, 

0 

1 

Lord Kintorc, 


1 

Carry forward, 

. . 60 * 


26. The attention of the empire was 
anxiously turned this year to the West 
Indies, as the effects of the new ap¬ 
prentice system, which came into 
operation in the preceding year, wore 
now for the first time to be brought 


• Brought forward, . , 60 

LordCarew,.1 

Lord Lovelace, .... I 

Lord Zetland, . . . . 1 

Marquess of NoTmaiiT)y, . . 1 

Lora Vaux’of Harrodeii, . . 1 

Lord Beauvale.1 

Lord Furnfval.1 

Lni-d Stanley of Alderlcy, . . 1 

LoxxT Stuart de Decies, . . 1 

Lord Wenlock.1 

Lord Lumn.1 

Lord dc Freyne, .... 1 

Lord Leigh,.1 

Lord Colbome, .... 1 

Lord PoDsonby, .... 1 

Lord Bunfenuliiic, ... 1 

Lord Camoys, .... 1 

Lord Monteaglc, . . . . 1 

Lord Auckland, . . • . 1 

L^ Keane, . • • 1 

Lord Tralow, . ' ^. . 1 

Lord Beaumont, . .' • . 1 

Lord Hastings, . . . . 1 

Lord Stair,.1 

Lord Kenmare.1 

liord Campbell, . . . . 1 

Lord Vivian, . . . . 1 

Lord Congleton, . ... X 

Duke of Norfolk, and eldest son, 1 

Earl of Oosfonl, do., . . 1 

Lord Barham, .... 1 

Lord Segrave, .... 1 

Lord Sydcnljani, . ... 1 

Lord Dalhousic, .... 1 

Lord Strafford.1 

Lord Cottcuhaiu,.... 1 

Lord Gough, .... 1 

Lord Dartrey.1 

Lord Milfoni, . . . . 1 

Ijord ^gin,.1 

Lord Clandeboyc, ... 1 

Lord Edderbury,.... 1 

Lord Loudesborough, . . . 1 


Lord Overstoiio, . 
Lorfl Truro,. 

Lord Cranwovtli,. 
Ijord B;'>ugyit.ou,. 
Loitl Aveland, 
Lord Wensleytlalc*, 
Lord Amesbuiy, . 
<Lord Helper, 

Lord Lyons, 

Lord Metcalfe, 
Tjord Macaulay, . 
Lord Seaton, 


- b 

Of these, three—viz., Lords Cottenham, 
Truro, and Cranworth—were Lord Chancel¬ 
lors, and Lord Bunfemline, a retired 
Speaker, who were made peers aa a m.atter 
Ox dbarse. And Lords Vauz of Harroden, 

I 
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to light. The results were anything 
hut favourable. The season had been 
uncommonly favourable, and the crop 
abundant; notwithstanding which, 
there was a falling-off of 4444 hogs¬ 
heads, or about a sixteenth, from tnc 
quantity shipped in the preceding 
Year. The produce shipped was 68,000 
hogsheads, instead of 72,444. The 
Jamaica House of Assembly said, in 
their Address to the Governor on the 
meeting of their provincial parlia¬ 
ment : “It would be a great comfort 
to us were we able to discover any 
possible hope that succeeding crops 
will improve, our decided conviction 
being that each succeeding crop will 
be progressively wor.se. That in some 
lew cases the apprentices do work for 
wages is true; but we deeply regret 
to say that, from our personal expe¬ 
rience of the past year, the opposite 
dispositioSihSD immeasurably prepon¬ 
derates thatno confidence whatever 
ran be placed in voluntary'’ labour. 
AVe deeply regret our inability to join 
in the favourable anticipations enter¬ 
tained by your excellency of the siic- 

boAumont, Cainoya, and Hastings claimed 
and estnldished thoir light to dormant peer¬ 
ages. For none of these were the whig 
misters responsible. From these 115 crea¬ 
tions, tliereforc, must be deducted 8, leav¬ 
ing 107 in twenty-five years, for which they 
me responsible. This is exclusive of five 
]nomotions—^viz., Ducie,Durham,Effingham, 
Gianville, and Yarborough—conferred dur¬ 


ing the same penod by them. 

By Tories. 

Earl of Lowther, . . . , 1 

Karl of Derby, . . . c. 1 

Lord Hill.1 

Lord Ellesmere, . . . . 1 

T;ord Gough, . . . . 1 

Lord Ellenborough, . . . 1 

Lord Hardingc.1 

Lortl St IRonards, . ■ - • 1 

Lord Raglan, . . , 1 

Lord Stratford de RcdclifTe, . 1 


It is bntf'justice to the Whigs to .say, Sat 
the Tories had set them tlie example, for they 
had avenged themselves for their long exclu¬ 
sion from otfico„for seventy years before 
C78f, by a liberal creation of peers since that 
time, nod down to 1830. At the accession 
of Qeorgo Ill.^the Peers were onl5' 180, arid 
at the arrival of Mr Pitt to power in 1V84 
they were 620; and on the return of the 
Whigs to power in 1830 they were about 
410, exclusive of the elected peers of Scot¬ 
land and Ireland.— Burke’s Peei'ape, < 

I 


cess of the ncw«system. But know¬ 
ing, as we do, th^^revailing reluctaniie 
evinced by the ^ople to labour, tlio 
thefts, negligences, and outrages of 
every description that are becoming of 
such frequent occurrence; seeing largo 
portions of our neglected caije-fielas 
overrun with weeds, a stiU larger 
part of our pasture-lands returning to 
a state of natur^; seeing, in fact, de¬ 
solation already, overspreading the very 
face of the land,—it is impossible for 
us, without abandoning 4he evidence 
of our own senses, to enflbrtain favour¬ 
able anticipations, or to divest our¬ 
selves of the painful conviction that 
the progressive and rapid deterioration 
of property will continue to keep pace 
with the appr^ticeship, and that the 
termination of it must, unress strong 
preventivS measures are applied, com¬ 
plete the ruin of the colony,” So dis¬ 
tasteful was this address to the gov¬ 
ernor, that lie said, on recemng it, 
that its style precluded him iron) 
making any other reply but acknow¬ 
ledging its receipt. 

27. This year witnessed the com- 
nn^cement of those unhappy troubles 
in Canada, which two years*after rose 
to so formidable a height, and materi¬ 
ally impeded, though happily only for 
a short time, the progress of that no¬ 
ble colony. The time at which they 
arose, the inhabitants among whom 
they were chiefly prevalent, and the 
objects to which the demands of the 
malcontents were directed, leave no 
room fov^oubt that they were prompt* 
ed by that combination of Romish am¬ 
bition with 4*mocratic encroachment, 
which at that period so violently shook 
the motbericouijtry.and from which the 
feaders of the combined parties antici¬ 
pated a speedy and entire change both, 
in Church and State. The lower pro¬ 
vince had for some time *oeen in a 
state of great ill-humour, chiefly in 
consequence of the efforts of the Ca- 
*iholic priests in it, where the persons 
of their persuasion were five-sixths 
of the people, to excite disalfection 
against Ctjieir Protestant governors. 
Such was* the imtation \riiich pre¬ 
vailed, that it Avas only inci'cased by 
fne dissolution which took place in 
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Aiigiist 1834; and the Cabinet, con¬ 
ceiving that the di|pitisfaction was in 
]f^art at least owing to personal dislike 
at the govenior, recalled Lord Aylmer, 
the governor of the province, and Lord 
Amherst waS nominated by Sir R. Peel 
as his ^ccessor. In themean time,such 
was the discontent which prevailed at 
Government refusing to agree to a bill 
for rendering the upper house (or Le¬ 
gislative Council)'elective, according to 
O’Conneirs demands in Great Britain, 
that the H»use of Assembly of Lower 
Canada refuMd to vote tJie sumilUs; the 
salaries of all the public servants ceased 
to be p«id; and the governor, under 
the direction of Mr Spring Ric», ad¬ 
vanced £31,000 from the military chest 
to meet tlie most preying demands. 
The Asstilibly, however, were by no 
means so niggardly tofthcSiselves as 
they were to the public servants of the 
state, for one of their first acts was to 
vote £18,000 for payment of their own 
salaiies and current expenses. This 
vote the governor required time to 
consider; and as the opposition upon 
this withdrew, the Assembly was ad¬ 
journed upon the ground tliat a jpio- 
rum did »ot remain to carry on the 
public business. 

28. With a view of appeasfng the 
colony, which had now, both in the 
upper and lower province, become ex¬ 
tremely discontented, Lord Melbourne, 
soon after his restoration to power, 
sent out Lord Gosford as governor, 
with a hoard of commissioners, of 
whom he was chairman, to« inquire 
intc^the grievances which were com¬ 
plained of. It was so(m discovered 
that thd^ grounds of complaint were of 
an entirely different ch|racter in the| 
lower and the xipper province. The pre¬ 
ference shown to the English language 
over the French, and to the British 
settlers ovef the French, with the ac¬ 
cumulation of offices in the peraons of 
the fonner, the interference of govern¬ 
ment in elections, and the undue de- 
•lay in sanctioning or consideiing bills* 
formed tjfe chief grounds of conn)laint 
in the former province; and y^ey were 
•urged almost entirely by persons speak¬ 
ing the French language, and of French 


descent. They insisted also, that the 
U pper Assembly,or Legislative CouncU, 
corresponding to the House of Peers, 
instead of beiim, as heretofore, ap¬ 
pointed by the Crown, should be elec¬ 
tive. The demands of the upper pro- 
vnee were different, and were directed 
chiefly to obtaining a control of the* 
public moneys and accounts; and the 
discontented in it were for the most 
part found among the numerous new 
settlers who had come out during the 
general fervour orimnating in the re¬ 
form Movement, llius it was easy 
to see that different agencies were at 
work in tlio two provinces, and the 
discontent originated in the want of 
different things. The influence of 
Rome was exerted in the lower pro¬ 
vince to odd to the difficulties of the 
English Government, and aid O’Con¬ 
nell s* agitation and crusa^ against 
the House of Lords in Briti^ Isl¬ 
ands ; and accordingly it was directed 
to rendering the Upper Assembly elec¬ 
tive, and (mtaining the admission of 
Catholics into offices of trust and 
power under the government. The in¬ 
fluence of the reform passion was felt 
in the upper province, and, in conse¬ 
quence, tne demands of the leaders of 
its agitation were chiefly dii'octed to 
the old Anglo-Saxon object of getting 
the control of the supplies. 

29. To appease these discontents by 
conceding such of them as appeared to 
be reasonable, and suited to the grow¬ 
ing strejmth and intelligence of the 
colony, liord Gosford stated in his 
speech to the Assembly of Lower Ca¬ 
nada, on its opening iniNovember 1835, 
that he was authonsed to potion the 
grants vojpd in the, last session for 
their own expenses, and which Lord 
Aylmer had reserved for consideration; 
and he made at the same time the im- 
porfant announcement: “ifhave re¬ 
ceived the commands of our most gi'a- 
.cious Sovereign to acquaint you that his 
Majesty is disposed to place under th^* 
control of the representative of the 
pe5])le all public moneys payable to 
his Majesty or to his officers in this 
province, whether arising from taxes 

,or from any other source. The ac« 
a ■»> 
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counts, which will be submitted to proceedings prevailed on both sides, 
your examination, show tlio large ai- and it was easy see that matters 
rears due as salaries to public officers, were fast hastening to that point when 
and for the other ordinary expend!- concession on ^le part of Government 
ture of the government, and 1 earnest- would inflame rather than allay the 
ly request of you to pass such votes as public discontents, and that a violent 
may effect the liquidation of these afr collision was unavoidable. e 
sears, and provide for the maintenance 30. The general prosperity of tho 
of the public sorvanta pending the manufacturing anA commercial inter¬ 
inquiry by the commissioners." This est, contrasted witn the deep depres- 
gi'eat concession, however, was far from sion of the agricultural which had dis¬ 
satisfying the demands of the Cana- tinguished the two preceding years, 
dian refonners, directed as they now continued through the w^Ble of 1835 
were by foreign and sacerdotal fhflu- and 1836, and formed the subject of 
ence. They said, accordingly, in re- marked allusions in the Speech from 
ply; *'The great body of the people the Throne, when Parliament4)pciied 
of this province, without distinction, on th6' 14th Februaiy in the following 
consider the extension of the elective year. The King said, in his speech on 
principle, and its application to the that occasion, r/ith truth a^d discri- 
constitution of tho Legislative Conn- inination: ^ .“The state of tne Corn¬ 
ell in particular, the repeal of the acts merce and mariafactures of tho United 
passed in <preat Britain on matters Kingdom is highly satisfactory. I la- 
concerning internal government ment that any class of my subjects 
of the province, as fully within the should still suffer distress; and the 
jurisdiction of the provincial parlia- difficulties which continue to be felt 
ment, as well as tlie privileges con- in imjwrtant branches of agriculture 
ferred by such acts, and tho full and may deserve your inquiry, with a view 
unrestrained enjoyment, on tho part of ascertaining whether there are any 
of tho legislature and of this house, metfcVii’es which Parliament can ad- 
of their legislative and constitutional vantageously adopt for the alleviation 
rights, as being essential to the pros- of their pressure.” 
perity and welfare of his Majesty's 31. The precarious condition of Min- 
faithful subjects in Canada, as being isters, depending for their majority in 
necessaiy to insure thoir future confi- the House of Commons entirely upon 
deuce in his government, and their the support of the Irish Catholics and 
future welfare and contentment under English Dissentora, stamped, as a mat- 
it, and to remove the causes which ter of necessity, a peculiar character 
have been obstacles to it.” They re- upon their legislative measures, which 
ceived with pleasure the grant of a were entft’ely directed to Relieve the 
control over the public accounts, but grievances qg gratify the wishes of 
avoided any promise to repay the thoso*parties.* The first field which 
£31,000 adduced from the military presented and which was Yecom- 
chest. This state of thing|,did not i*endcd for congideration in the Speech 
augur much harmony in their future from the Throne, was the state of the 
deliberations between the Government Irish corporations. These ostablish- 
and the Assembly, and this soon inents, in addition to the numerous 
pearciL ©ne of their first acts was abuses which had been so iSuch com- 
to insert in the public accounts the plained of in the English boroughs, 
agent's bill for Mr Roebuck’s salary, end which had led to the Municipal 
tflo parliamentary agent for the As- of tl^e preceding year, were af- 
eembly i» ^le House of Commons^ fected also by a great variety of evils 
and the govenior's council having Je- which were peculiarly their own. Thus 
dined to* sanction this charge, the their refown was calculated at once to 
Assembly passed it at their own hands remedy more serious corruptions, and 
without the intervention of the Gjv- introduce more extensive changes in 
emment. Thus ill-lmmour and hasty the balance of political parties, than 
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that of the End^h boroughs had 
*done. These colorations had been 
established chiefly by James L, as so 
many legislative outposts to secure 
the English command of tho country. 
As a necessary consequence, they were 
all PPotestan^ and Catholics were ex¬ 
cluded from ftiem without exception. 
In a word, they had been planted in 
the Irish wilderness, like blockhouses 
in the forests of the Far West, to form 
so many rallying-points to the Protes¬ 
tant settlcrj in the island, and they 
were in general surrounded by a vast 
majori^ of Catholias. In these cir¬ 
cumstances, the extension of iijunici- 

I )al institutions, similar to those estab- 
ished in Great Britain, to Ireland, 
was not^merely a social but a political 
question. It was mixed up in fearful 
proportions with religious dissension, 
and tended to convert the fortresses 
erected for the defence of one faith in¬ 
to the strongholds from which it was 
to be assailed by another. Neverthe¬ 
less, the thing required to be attemj>t- 
cd, for after .popular government of 
boroughs had been established in (^eat 
Britain, was impossible to refuse it 
to the sirar island ; and if such a re¬ 
fusal had been attempted, it would 
only have added another to the many 
real and supposed grievances of the 
Emerald Isle. 

32. The first step of Government on 
this question was to issue a commis¬ 
sion to inquire into the condition of 
the Irish boroughs, as theyjiad done 
in regard lo those in England. This 
■commission, as might ^pre been anti- 
ci^jiatc^, reported sta^on^y again?h the 
Irish corporations, even n»ore so than 
liad been done against the English.*^ 

* "That the Incorporations provided no 
means, nnd contained no constituency by 
which the yoperty, the wishes, and the in¬ 
terests of the whole local community might 
sc(5ure a fair representation in the coiporate 
body; that in many towns there was no re¬ 
cognised commonalty; that In others where* 
it existed it was entirely disprojmrtioned•to 
tlie inhabitants, and consistea of a veiy 
small portion, of an exclusive character, not 
<*oinpr1siBg the mercantile interests, nor re- 
]«vc8enting the wealth, iutolUgfnce, or re- 
.spectabillty of the town. The colorations, 
nnd not without reason, were looked on h% 
the great body of the inhabitants with sus¬ 
picion and distrust, as having interests dis- 


Thcre could be no doubt that though 
such commissions in general proceed 
on ex parte evidence, and studiously 
avoid summoning any one who is 
likely to thwai't their preconceived 
pinions or secret instructions, yet in 
fliis instance their report was in tho 
main well founded. Proceeding on it? 
Mr O'Loughlan, the Irish Attorney- 
General, introduced a bill for the bet¬ 
ter regulation of Irish corporations. 
He stated, that though a gi cat many 
corporations had perished since tho 
Union, there were still sixty in full 
vigour, and eleven in a state of decay. 
These seventy-one corporations in¬ 
cluded within their territories 900,000 
persons, while the number of corpora¬ 
tors was only 13,000. Of these 13,000 
no less than 8000 were to be found in 
four of the larger boroughs, leaving 
only*5000 corporators for ‘ilie remain¬ 
ing sixty-seven corporitions, contain¬ 
ing above 500,000 inhabitants. The 
paucity of these corporators was not 
redeemed by their character. Since 
1792, the corporations had been no¬ 
minally open to Roman Catholics, but 
not more than 200 had been admit¬ 
ted. In Dublin they proceeded on 
the avowed principle of excluding 

tinct from and adverse to those of tho gene¬ 
ral community, whom they thus studiously 
cxeluiled from any x>ai'tii!ipation ia the mu¬ 
nicipal guvovument. Their members fre¬ 
quently conBi8te<l of the relations and ad- 
licrents of particular families or individuals, 
and the^rinciples of their association, and 
those wmch reflated admission and exclu¬ 
sion, liad rarely any connection with tho 
common benefit of tho district, or tho wishes 
of the inhabitants. In by far the greater 
number of the close corporations, the per¬ 
sons composing them were Merely the iio- 
raincea offthe patron’ or proprietor of the 
borojugh; while in those which apparently 
were more enlarged, they were admitted and 
associated in support of some political inter- 
esitmost frequently at variance ipth the ma¬ 
jority of the Inhabitants. The corporations 
have long been unpopular, and objects of 
suspicion. As at present constituted, thf.y 
are in many instances of fto service to 
community, in others injurious, in all insuA- 
cient andinadequate for the pfo.^rpurposes 
and ends*of such institutions. The miblic 
distrust in them attaches to tli^ir ofllcers 
and nominees, and tho result is a failure of 
respect for, and confidence in, the ministers 
of iustice and police .*’—Report o/h'ifth Cor^ 
pwirtti^n. Commissiotu^rs, Nov. 4, 1835; Ann, 
Iteo> 1S3C, 20, 21, • • 
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not only all Roman Catholics, but 
the great majority of Protestants, of 
wealth, resectability, or intelligence. 
The sherifla of that city were ^osen 
by the corporate body, and they al¬ 
ways put persons connected with th^ 
incorporation first upon the list, ancr 
if was so managed that the Catholics 
wei'o always in a minority. In a word, 
the management of corporations, and 
the administration of justice in their 
hands, was nothing but a tissue of in¬ 
justice, partisaiisliip, and corruption. 

33. “The remedy proposed for tliese 
evils is to put corporations under effec¬ 
tive popular control, as has already [ 
l)i‘en done in England and Scotland. In 
seven of the larger boroughs, compris¬ 
ing Dublin, Cork, Limerick, Kilkenny, 
Belfast, Galway, Waterford, it is pro¬ 
posed to make the municipal coex¬ 
tensive with, the parliamentary occu¬ 
pants, and to iif^lude every £10 occu¬ 
pant. This rule, however, if applied 
to the smaller boroughs, would give 
much too small a constituency. In 
these boroughs it has already been 
provided, by an Act passed in 1828, 
that all householders inhabiting £5 
houses and upwards shall have a vote 
for paving and lighting commissioners; 
and it is proposed to apply in thorn 
the same principle to tne municipal 
franchise. In the larger boroughs 
tliere will be a division into wards. 
The aldeimen are to be elected, not 
by the councillors, but the inhabit¬ 
ants, and to consist of those «vho at 
the poll have the greatest number of 
votes ; one half of tho councillors and 
aldermen to go out of office every 
three years^** A commission of the 
peace to be issued to any borough, if 
the Lord-Lieutenant saw cause; in .the 
other towns, the mayor for the time 
being to l>^, the magistrate of the bor¬ 
ough. In the seven larger boroughs, 
the council to elect sheriffs, subject to 
he approval o{ the Lord-Lieutenant; 
he management and control of the 
whole corpoiate funds and p^trona^ 
to be vested in the town - counoil. 
There is t>nly one way in which it is 
possible to pacify Ireland, and that is 
to promote a real union through tan 
amelioration of her* institutions, by 
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treating her fairly, W giving her e(jual 
privileges and cqu^Krights with Eng-, 
land. Deny her that, and the Union 
is at an end,” 

34. On the other hand,cit was ar¬ 
gued by Sir R. Peel, Lord Lyndhurst, 
and Lord Stanley: ‘‘The grcatei«part 
of the corporations in Irehind, between 
forty and fifty in Ujimber, have been 
erected by James I., avowedly as guar¬ 
dians of the Protestant interests, and 
to favour the spread of the Protestant 
religion. This bill, what^fer may be 
said to the contrary, and under what¬ 
ever colours it may be veiled, goes to 
annihilate the ancient corporation sys¬ 
tem of*Ireland, and vest tho manage¬ 
ment of the boroughs and their extra 
property in diffsrent hands, a^d per¬ 
sons actuated, both in civil and religi¬ 
ous concerns, b^ entirely opposite in¬ 
terests and wishes. By this bill there 
will be no more connection between the 
former and the new corporations, than 
between the old and the new depart¬ 
mental system in France. It may be 
necessary to make such a change, but it 
is in vain to deny that it amounts to 
comfSjete revolution, so far as both pro¬ 
perty and influence are concCmed, in 
the whole boroughs of Ireland. It is 
not denied that tne present system has 
become a cover for many abuses, and 
has, by the lapse of time, become un¬ 
suitable to the circumstances of soci¬ 
ety ; and it may at once be conceded 
that it would be unwise to attempt to 
maintain it any longer. 

35. “ What system, thSn, should 
bo proposedcin its place? for sofiae 
systeffi there ^ust be, and everything 
depends on^the principles on wiiich it 
ifi to be founded*. The plan now pro¬ 
posed, after destroying the whole ex¬ 
isting corporations in Ireland, pro¬ 
poses to erect them anew iij, fifty-four 
towns in Ireland, in forty-seven of 
which the council are to be chosen by 
n household suffrage of £5. With re¬ 
gal'd to pppulatiou, the bill descends 
very low ; for in the town of Middle- 
ton, Avith 2037 inhabitants, and Bel- 
turbet, with 2067, there are to be four 
aldermen and twelve councillors ; and 
the bill also gives power to the Lord- 
Lieutenant to apply it to any town in 
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that countiy, without reference to the It is said the sheriff, under the old 
amount of its potation. This power system, showed undue preference to 
• might be exerc^d on a petition of tne corporators, and put them first 
two or three discontented inhabitants, on the panel of jurors: will the new 
The report of the commissioners bore sheriff, acting under tlie pressure from 
that there^were 126 towns in Ireland, without, be more scrupulous, or less 
with a population of 2000 each. It J)avtial to those who have elected him ? 
mignt be presumed that they would *What possible objection con there be 
all be erected into boroughs, and this to ^ving the appointment of thc^o 
might even be dene witti a hundred shenffs to the Lord-Lieutenant ? Ho 
villages more, with a population of is to have, under a bill pending in 
1000 souls, on the applicaiion of two Parliament, the appointment of the 
or three lynbitious persons desirous of police force in every county and town 
obtaining situations of power or emolu- in Ireland, on the preamble that such 
ment in them. These little boroughs unity of government is essential to its 
woul(4 all have the power of makiug due action. On what principle is the 
rules and by-laws at variance with each police of 126 towns to bo taken out of 
other; and the station of the persons his hands, and vested in those of tho 
by whom these Liliputian legiSatures £5 householders ? 
are toim elected, maV be judged of by 37. *‘Then, as to the corporate 
the admission inthe1^ill,1;hatrecoui*so property, it is very considerable, and 
must be had to the £5 occupants to has apparently _ been well managed, 
make up the municipal constituency, for* its income in all thi? boroughs is 
36. ‘‘Serious as these evils are, they £61,397, its expenditure £57,279, and < 
are as nothing compared to those whicn tho debt charged on it only £133,000. 
are connected with the administration These revenues are derived from two 
of justice. In every corporate touTi sources, lands and tolls. _ These are 
there is to be a mayor, who is to be ex to bo vested absolutely in the now 
ojicto a justice of the peace, owigg his corporations, subject only to the rc- 
power, *not to commission frc^ii tlie striction of not lowering the tolls 
Lord - Lieutenant, but to tho simple when they are pled^d for debt. That 
election of the hoiisolioldcrs. This is is impolitic ; for the true way to in- 
not the case in England, where the crease these towns is not to authorise 
corporate magistrates, as such, have them to borrow money on the tolls 
no judicial power ; and it is not a and spend it on corporation purposes, 
little remarkable, that while the re- but to induce them to lower or take 
port of the commissioners states it as off tho tolls altogether, and thereby 
one of the evils of tho corporate system attract trade to their markets. In 
in Ireland that the bom^gh inagis- shortf the proposed bill goes to eradi- 
tratea are independent of all control cate one set of evils only to rear up 
ffom the Crown, this ^11 pronoses to another set of the same description still 
pevpituate that very evil. Wul these more formidable, and the last state of 
evils be*remedied by giving to popular matters will be worse Aan the first, 
bodies the election iff these justicesThe trtle way to legislate, in order to 
will not, on the contrary, their elec- remove tho admitted evils of the pre- 
tion, from which such important con- sent system, is not to create a new 
sequencsB are to flow, be the occasion ^stem, creative, in the en^ of the same 
of firwh discord and animosity ? First, or gi'eater evils, merely because a similar 
there will be the registration of the system has been established, but to con- 
voters, then the election of the towh- sider by which system equal laws iyid 
councillors, an<l then thai electioti of equal privileges may best bo secured to 
the mayor, aldermen, and town-clerks * ‘all. Iwthiatobe doneby^nerelyrender- 
Wha< a scene must such a state of >ng the party hitherto sement the do- 
thinga present! How fruly has it minant power ? What dues it signify 
been saM, it will render these little by whom undue influence is exercised 
boroughs normal schools of agitatidn. -♦-whether by l^dlord or priest ? Mr 
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O’Connell has said, and said truly, 
that every one knows that corporate 
reform will render the English bor¬ 
oughs ‘ normal schools of agitation.’ 
Will they prove less so in Ireland? 
We call upon you, therefore, knowing 
that these annual elections will en¬ 
gender strife, and increase the alread}" 
heated state of party feelings in Ire¬ 
land, as you value the integrity and 
security of this great empire, not 
to lend your sanction to the estab¬ 
lishment in Ireland of normal schools, 
in which tho science of agitation 
is to bo taught; and, above all, 
not to make the graduates in those 
schools, and the professors of that 
science, the chosen instruments for 
leading the civil force, and for dis¬ 
pensing public justice.” 

38. In accordance with these views, 
Sir R. Peel did not divide tho House 
upon the second reading of the bill, 
thereby admitting the principle that 
the old corporations should be abo¬ 
lished ; but in committee Lord Fran¬ 
cis Egerton moved, with his concur¬ 
rence, that “the committee should 
be empowered to make provision for 
the abolition of corporations in Ire¬ 
land, and for such arrangements as 
should he necessary for their abolition, 
and for securing the efficient and 
im]iartial administration of justice, 
and the peace and good government 
of cities and towns in Ireland.” The 
object of this was to vest the govern¬ 
ment of boroughs, so far as the ad- 
miuisti*ation of justice and direction of 
the police force were concerned, in the 
Lord-Lieutenant, or those acting under 
him, not the persons elected by the 
constituencies Government resisted 
this, on the ground that ib'tended 
to do away with the principle of 
popular appointment and control, 
which was^ the leading principle o* 
the bill, aiid establish an invidious 
distinction in this respect between 
Great Britain and Ireland. Lord F. 
E§«rton’s motion was lost by a ma¬ 
jority of 30? *0 64—a larger nbijority. 
than Lord Melbourne’s Ministry had 
yet got in flie Commons ; and the bill 
finally passed by a majority of 61— 
vi 2 ., 260 to 199—with the altoratica 
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only that the sheriffs in the larger 
boroughs were to l^mominated by tho 
Lord-iiieutonont, nw the town-coun¬ 
cils. 

39. The success of the bill was now 
secured so far as the Coracnons were 
concemed; but all parties were aware 
that it was in the House of Lords'that 
the real trial of strength on it would 
take place. It was read a second 
time in the Upper House without 
opposition; but in going into com¬ 
mittee Lord Fitzgerald moy^d, as had 
been done in the Commoais, for an 
instruction to the committee similar 
to Lord F. Egerton’s, which had been 
thrown^ out in the Lower House. 
This motion was carried against Min¬ 
isters by a majority of 84, the num¬ 
bers being 203 t6 119. Severn’ other 
amendment*; brinmng the bill into- 
the shape for wnimi Sir R. Peel had 
contended in the House of Commons, 
were carried by majorities nearly as 
large, and the hill, as thus amended, 
was sent down to the Commons for 
their consideration. Lord John Rus¬ 
sell, after observing that the bill, as 
now^ltered, contained little or no¬ 
thing what had been sent up from 
the Commons, seeing that out of 140 
clauses 106 had been omitted or al¬ 
tered, and 18 new ones introduced, 
moved that the amendments of the 
Lords should be rejected, and the bill 
sent back to the Upper House. This 
was carried by a majority of 86, tho 
numbers being 324 to 238. Upon tho 
bill, however, backed by ftis largo 
majority, coming back to the Lords, 
the motion ofi^ord Melbourne, th^t 
the afnendments of the Con^mona 
should be taken into consideration, 
was lost by a Majority of 99, the 
numbers being 220 to 121; and upon 
the bill rctuniing, as amended by the 
Ijords, to the Commons, Lcrd John 
Russell moved, and earned, that it 
should be taken into consideration 
that day three months—the usual 
mode of abandoning questions which 
were then set at rest for tho present 
in both houses of Parliament. * 

40. The dther great party-question 
of the year produced a similar colli¬ 
sion, threatening the most serious 
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consequences between the two houses, only confirming both in their precon- 
Tlie Irish Churcl^ill was introduced ceived opinions, but rendering tlio di- 
•on 25th April "y Lord Morpeth, vision between them, from the keen¬ 
being the same in substance with ness of party coniiict, every day more 
that which had been thrown out the decided and irreparable. In the violent 
year beforef by a miyority of 97, in the shock of the opposite parties which di- 
Upper House; and on this occasion vided the empire, of which Ireland had 
he promisecLa surplus of £100,000 become the battle-field, the real wants 
a-year, as likely to be ultimately and interests of its unhappy inbabitnuft 
available to the purposes of education, were wellnigli forgotten; and the fatal 
Lord Stanley and Sir R. Peel renewed illusion became daily more common, 
their objections to those clauses in that its real evils were political, not 
the bill grjiich went to appropriate social, and were to be removed by a 
any part the church property to chajge of ministry or political power, 
temporal or general purposes. The not by an alteration of material cir- 
bill 0 % this occasion passed the Com- cuinstances. Meanwhile tlie open 
mons by a majority of only ^6, the antagonism of the two houses contri- 
numbers being 290 to 264, the miiio- buted p'eatly to strengthen the hands 
rity containing a majority of English of the Radicals, who desired the abo- 
membsrs- Upon going to the Upper lition or entire change of the Upper, 
House, however, tlm impropriation and furnished a plausible ground to 
clauses were rejected by a majority of O’Connell and the revolutionists for 
91, the numbers being 138 to 47, and re 2 ifesenting the House oM'eers astho 
the bill, as thus amended, was vend inveterate enemy of all reform, and 
a third time and passed. Upon the its establishment on an entirelj' difle- 
bill returning to the Commons, Lord rent footing as an indispensable pre- 
John Russell started a question of liiuinary to any real social improve- 
privilege, on the ground of tlie Lords inent. 

having incompetently interfer^ in 42. The event soon showed that the 
the first instance with a money bill; Radicals would not be slow in taking 
and on this technical ground the bill, advantage of the door thus opened to 
as amended, was thrown out by a ma- them for renewing and inflaming the 
jority of 29, or 260 to 231. agitation against the House of Lords. 

41. Thus were the two houses Justice to Ireland,” said O’Connell, 
brouglit into direct and fearful colli- ‘*is our cry, England has reformed 
siou on the two vital questions of corporations; Scotland has them: Ire- 
Corporate Reform and tlio Church land applied for them; the House of 
Establishment ia Ireland,—the ua- Commons granted them; the House 
tural an^ oft-predicted result of a of Lofds refused them. It was said, 
majority of the Lower House being that as soon as the House of Commons 
Imsed on the horough%%nd the repre- was reformed, it would seek a quarrel 
seiitajion of numbers, of the Upper with the House of Lords; that pro- 
on landed estates and the represeuta- phecy has been compl^ely falsified, 
tion of property. If was obviouS^to It is mt the Commons who seek a 
all the world that this state of mat- quarrel with the Lords, but the Lords 
ters was in the highest degree perilous, with the Commons. The House of 
and couW not continue without put- Commons have been forbg^ring in tlie 
ting the constitution, os establi^ed highest degree, in order to avoid a col- 
hy the Reform Bill, in serious jeo- lision with the Lords; and the only 
pardy. It went far to neutralise the consequence has bees, that they have 
whole advantage of the* represemta- been defied and insulted. Thisisiiot 
tivo system, ^ any question taken up .to be endured. Wo h«v8 submitted 
by thfe opposite sides as a party one for centuries to your oppression, but 
was sure to be carried ^in the one we will not submit to be inSuIted. We 
house and thrown out in the other; will do nothing violent or illegal; wo 
and this state of antagonism was not will keep ourselves within the limits 
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of tbo constitution, but wo will agi¬ 
tate, agitate, agitate, until Ireland is 
organised, peaceably and legally, as it 
was before, and the result will be the 
same. 1 trust the people of England 
will respond to the cry, * Justice to 
Ireland!' I defy the House of Lords 
to keep from Ireland municipal insti- 
*tutions. They may delay—withhold 
them they never will. I thank them 
for choosing this as the ground of col¬ 
lision between the two houses; I thank 
them for branding the people of Ire¬ 
land as aliens; I thank them for thus 
barbing with insult their dart of ueath. 
The people of England must now join 
with the majority of the Ijords in pro¬ 
claiming the people of Ireland unfit 
for municipal institutions, or they 
must join with the majority of the 
Commons in forcing them from that 
obstinate body. Day after day the 
necessity another organic refo^n is 
becoming more evident. The Houso 
of Commons has taken its part, the 
House of Lords has done the same; 
the collision has come; the people of 
England will determine between them, 
and may God defend the right.” 

43. Upon the English people these 
violent declamations produced at this 
time very little impression; for tlio 
urban population, in whom such sen¬ 
timents had formerly found a respon¬ 
sive voice, were so prosperous, from 
the low price of provisions and flour¬ 
ishing state of commerce, that they 
were entirely occupied with projects 
of gain ; and the rural, who wire suf¬ 
fering from those low prices, were so 
inherently loyal and peaceable that 
they could not be brought, from any 
external pre^’sure, to join their voices 
to those of the decided enemus of the 
constitution. But the case was veiy 
different in Ireland. There the low 



mitigated force on a population wholly 
^icultural, and possessing no means 
of either IMhg or paying their rents 
but by the disposal of the crops of tlw 
year, Mr* O’Connell took advantage 
of the universal distress produced by 
this circumstance to rouse and inflame 
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the tithe c^itation; and ho founded 
on the Whig propel to deduct 30 per 
cent from it m a lithe commutation, 
not as a reason for remaining quiet, 
but as an additional one for agitating 
to get quit of the whole** remainder. 
** I will take my instalment,” said ho 
in a letter to the electomof Kilkenny, 
“ however small at any time, and will 
then go 07i for th<P balance. 1 realise 
for Ireland all I can get; and having 
got part, I am then better able to seek 
the rest, I heartily su^^ported tho 
Ministry of Lord Melbourne in tlicir 
measures of tithe I'elief, not as giving 
all I wanted for the people of ^^elaiid, 
but giving a part, and establishing 
an appropriation principle which would 
necessarily produce much, more.” In 
pursuance of thdse principles, the anti¬ 
tithe agitatioq was everywhere re¬ 
newed, and produced the most lament¬ 
able results. Payment of tithe, though 
only a fraction of a farthing, was every¬ 
where resisted, by the injunctions of 
the pnests, as a matter of conscience. 
The process-server was eveiywhere 
hunted and persecuted like a wild 
bca^.. Tf a sale of distrained cattle 
was attempted, intimidating mobs, 
suiTounding the scene, prevented any 
one from purchasing. Some relief w^iis 
for a time experienced by the clergy 
from the use of exchequer writs for 
the recovery of tithe instead of com¬ 
mon process^ but the respite proved 
evanescent. The exchequer wilts, it 
was soon found, could be enforced only 
by the police or military; frequent col¬ 
lisions between them and the" peasantry 
took place, at^nded by bloodshed ou 
both sides. At Dunkennin iij, Tip- 
penny tw'o men were slain in October 
attempting 'to post subpeenas in 
obedience to an exchequer writ; an(l 
while the country was agitated by these 
frightful scenes of disorderoand vio¬ 
lence, Mr Slieil gave the sanction of 
his name and abilities to the continn- 
dhee of the system, and an exchequer 
collector hwl to be appointed before a 
trifling tithe duo from his estate tould 
be collected. 

44. To c&TTy into full and renewed 
operation this auti-tithe agitation, the 
old machinery devised by O’Connell, 
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which had proved so^effective in bring¬ 
ing about Catholic^mancipation, was 
afeain fully organised and everywhere 
established Under his direction, and 
that of Mr Shell, the old association, 
under the n6\v name of the “ General 
Associ£.tion,'* was re-established in 
Dublin, and l^panches set on foot in 
every town and parish in Ireland, The 
“General Associatidli” held its meet¬ 
ings weekly, or oftener, in Dublin, at 
which reports were regularly read from 
the affiliatf^associations, or regis- 
tiy clubs,” ift the provinces, and the 
amount of the “ rent,” or weekly con- 
tributietts got from them, proclaimed 
and publiSied. The topics which 
formed the staple of the speeches at 
these meetings, were ^the greatness, 
strength^ and determination of Ire¬ 
land ; the seven centuries English 
oppression; the necessity of thorough 
organisation, united action, and inces¬ 
sant agitation; and the magnitude of 
the results which might be expected 
from their continued action. The 
“ registiy ” was especially urged upon 
their attention, and the necessity of 
straining every nerve to get Catliplic 
electors on the roll, and keep Prdtest- 
ants off. Corporate refonn—in other 
words, the command of all the bor¬ 
oughs in the kingdom—entire libera¬ 
tion from tithes and church-rates, were 
the advantages promised in the hrat 
instance from these measures ; the re¬ 
peal of the Union and abolition of the 
Protestant Establishment, the boon to 
be ultimately extorted fromethe Gov- 
cv^picnt. Ill this unparalleled and 
universally organised cefispirac;^ the 
leadersiwere the very men who had 
recently so furiously denounced the 
defensive Orange assomations in thfi' 
north of Ireland; and the Govern¬ 
ment, which remained a passive spec¬ 
tator of itf was the some which had, 
hy means of a mere wish expressed 
from the Crown to one of the houses 
of Parliament, scattered aU these*' 
■ Orange societies to the winds. •’ 
45. But there never was a tmer ob¬ 
servation than that all human evils 
have a limit; and that wheif the effects 
of existing institutions become exces¬ 
sively injurious, an uiider-cun*ent set5 


in, destined in the end to correct them. 
This limit had now been reached in 
Ireland; this under-current was be¬ 
ginning to set in. The tide had turn¬ 
ed, and though disasters unparalleled 
yet awaited her, that worst of all social 
eigls, blindness to the source from which 
they prouededy was beginning to be 
removed. The wretched condition of ^ 
the Irish peasantry, under the com¬ 
bined effect of a redundant population, 
woeful cultivation, an absentee gentry, 
political agitation, low prices, and no 
mean^ of emigration, had now reached 
such a height, that a few men of sense 
in the country began to see that their 
evils were social^ not political, and that 
instead of being likely to bo diminish¬ 
ed by the vehement strife of parties, 
of which they had long been the vic¬ 
tims, they were enhanced by it in the 
highest degi*ee. Add to this that the 
inundations of Irish laborers into 
England and Scotland, in consequence 
of the miserably low wages which they 
alone could earn in their own country, 
and the total want of parochial relief 
there, had at length become so exces¬ 
sive, that the people of England were 
thoroughly aroused on the subject, and 
they loudly demanded that a country 
which enjoyed a rental of £13,000,000 
a-year, divided between the landlords 
and the bondholders, should no longer 
be permitted to save itself from the 
burden of maintaining its own poor, 
by sending them forth in starving mul¬ 
titudes to overwhelm the neighbouring 
island. • 

46. So loml had these complaints 
become, that they had at length come 
to influence the Legislaturo; and the 
committee which sat on HUq condition 
of the pdbr in 1828 had reported tliat 
the existing distress among the labour¬ 
ing poor of Great Britain was entirely 
ovrtng to the influx of Irishpipoor, and 
would at once bo removed if it could 
be stopped. Such, however, was the 
vehemence of party strife, which sooii, 
after ensued from the dep^dence Cf 
the Catl^olic Relief and Ifemrm Bids, 
th&t this all-important sublet was for 
a time forgotten, or viewed in an en¬ 
tirely fallacious light. Tlie leaders of 
thy Liberal parties insisted that Pro- 
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testant ascendancy was the sole cause 
of the distress, and that Catholic eman¬ 
cipation^ municipal reform, and the 
appropriation of church property, were 
the suitable remedies. The political 
economists vociferated that the evils 
were mainly owing to a redundant pop¬ 
ulation ; that the dangerous tendeflcy 
» to inctease would only be rendered 
more formidable by the relief of the 
suffering with which it was attended, 
and that the only wise course was to 
let poverty find its own level, and im¬ 
providence in marriage be checked by 
its attendant and inevitable *conse-; 
quences. Strong as the Liberals and 
political economists were at this period 
in the House of Commons, they could 
not have so long withstood the loud 
demands of the English people for a 
participation by Ireland in the burden 
of maintaining the poor, had they not 
been poiii^rfuYly aided by Mr 0*^Coii- 
nell, Mr Shell, and the whole Catholic 
leaders, who, either dreading a dimi¬ 
nution in the revenue of the Catholic 
Church, from the burden of poor-rates 
in Ireland, or fearing that the people, 
if relieved, and sufiering less, would 
become not so susceptible of agitation 
for the purposes of sacerdotal ambi¬ 
tion, cordially united in resisting any 
legal provision for the Irislt poor. Fa¬ 
ther O'Malley having brought forward 
a motion in the General Association for 
a petition to Parliament to establish 
a poor-law, it was thrown out by Mr 
O'Connell and Mr Sheil. “ Discuss 
poor-law,” said the latter, “ such a 
moment! Away with such infatua¬ 
tion I The registry, the registry!— 
think of nothing but the registry. ” 

47. The i^inously low prices of 1835, 
however, and the unboundq^ pauper¬ 
ism which was in consequence pro¬ 
duced, overcame all these obstacles, 
and thouffh a majority both of the 
Cabinet fmd the House of Commons 
adhered to their old ideas on the sub¬ 
ject, yet they were, in a manner, con¬ 
strained to yield so far os to issue a 
commissiAi4^o inquire into t^e condi¬ 
tion of the poor in Ireland. Fortun¬ 
ately for •the cause of humanity, and 
tlio ultimate interests of property in 
Ireland, the gentleman at the heai of 


it was eminently*qualified by his know¬ 
ledge and ability as well as his ample 
experience of tnF English poor-laws 
under the new system, to discern rapid¬ 
ly the real state of the facts. His com¬ 
mission bore date 22d Au^st 1836, 
and before Parliament rose he J^ad col¬ 
lected such a body o^ information as 
was entirely decisive of the question, 
and threw more«light on the subject 
than all the previous debates in Par¬ 
liament put together had done. Ho 
began his report with ti^pe words, the 
truth of which subsequent events have 
too fully verified: “ Ireland is now 
suffering under a circle of orila pro- 
ducing and reproducing each other: 
want of capital produces want of em¬ 
ployment; want of employment, tur¬ 
bulence and Aisery; turbuience ami 
misery, ir«eciyity; insecurity prevents 
the introduction and accumulation of 
capital, and so on. Until the circle 
is broken, the evils must continue, and 
probably augment. The first thing to 
be done, is to give security that will 
produce and invite capital, and capital 
will give employment. But security of 
pe^on. and property cannot coexist with 
gcnvral destitution; so that^ in truth, 
the drainage, reclamation, and profit¬ 
able cultivation of bogs and wastes, the 
establishment of fisheries and manu- 
factmes, improvements in agi-iculture 
and in the general condition of the 
country, and, lastly, the elevation of 
the great mass of the people in the so¬ 
cial scale, seem to be more or less con¬ 
tingent ypon establishing j legal relief 
for the destitute.”* He further^je- 

* ‘yilapital^RLS Increased in Ireland, but 
population has increased still mote; and 
therefore th^great body of the people remain 
lyretchedly poorttiotwithstanding the growth 
of public wealth. The extreme subdivision of 
land tends to the same result; the soil, fertile 
as it naturally Is, becomes exhausted by in¬ 
cessant cropping. Except in thg grazing dU 
tncts, farms of a hundred acres are almost 
extinct. There being no legal provision for 
the destitute, and the suMivision of land into 
•Rmall holdings having destroyed the regular 
j dynand for labour, iht omijniiion of a piece of , 
! ground is t^the peasant the only means of sub¬ 
sistence. Land to them is a necessiy'y of life. 

A man cannot obtain a livelihood as a day- 
labourer; h« must get a plot of ground on , 
whlchtoraiseiiotatoesjorstarve. Mendicancy 
is almost unh ersal, and has therefore censed 
, to be disgraceful. It is not disreputable to 
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ported) that no less •than 2,385,000 
persons in Ireland ai&in distress, and 
I'equire relief at least thirty weeks in 
the year ; that themselves, their wives, 
and children are absolutely compelled, 
however reluttant, to beg; and that 
mendic^cy is the sole resource of the 
aged ana impot^t classes of the poor 
generally, whereby encouragement is 
given to idleness, imposture, and crime. 

All this obtained in a country where 
the landed rental was £13,000,000 
a-year, being^Oper cent more than 
that of Scotland! Such was the state of 
a country, as brought out by their own 
commissioner, for which Government 
and its Liberal patriots had hitl^erto 
resisted all motions for a poov-rate, and 
for which they thought the appropriate 
remedies wwere, to diifert £100,000 
a-year from the Church^to fducation 
purposes, and to give every starving 
householder paying £5 a municipal 
vote. 

48. No sooner was this report print¬ 
ed, than Mr Scrope, M. P. for Stroud, 
brought forward a motion founded on 
it, for immediately coming to a decision 
on the point of a poor-law in Irelai^di 
with a view to remedying the evil^n- 
dicated. Government, however, having 
declared thattheyhad theaubject under 
consideration, and would be prepared 

appear wretchedly clothed, or without the 
decencies of life. Drunkenness is much more 
common among the Iiisli than in England. 

Notwithstanding the evident poverty of the 
people, the use of whishy and tobacco is ex¬ 
cessive, and is said to be increasing. Much 
of the disord^ and violence whl(m prevail 
may be trocedHo this source. There is a de- 
pres^on of feeling, moraUy personally, 
among the peasantry; they haro no pri^ in, 
or deslreeto better their condition, ^icir 

desultory habits are very remartaable. They __ _ ___ 

postpone any business, evenfihe most neces-if informstiAn RHll 

mvy to the safety of their little crop, to a fair ' siausuOT-i iniormarion. totill more 

or a market. Tlicir own work is soon done, 
or they think may be soon done; hence arises 
a total disreBara of the value of time. At 
present, the ^rdeii the poor falls entirely 
'iipon the poor; the higher classes generally, 
and the absentees entirely, escape it altogether. 

The poor at present are the sole providers for 
^tUeir own necessities each out of his little 
holding. Hence the agrarian outr^^es to pre¬ 
vent their being deprived of them; and hence 
the kind ot famine which annually occurs in 
.Ireland, between the going out of ifte old crop 
and the cominginof thonew.”—Mr NicHor.va 
je^o3-#,Nov. 23, 1836; Ann. Reg. 1886, pp. 63, 

66 . 


hr 


to bring forward a measure next ses¬ 
sion, the matter was wisely left in their 
hands. In the mean time, the House 
of Commons passed several measures of 
unquestionable utility, and which, not 
being party questions, were agreed to 
by^he Lords, and have been found by 
experience to be attended by the most 
beneficial results. The first of them 
was a bill for facilitating the commu¬ 
tation of tithes in England, a most im¬ 
portant and praiseworthy object, and 
which goes far to remove those heart¬ 
burnings inevitable, where tithe is lia¬ 
ble to bo drawn in kind in a community 
much divided in religious persuasion. 
The machineiy by vdiich this was to 
be effected, was borrowed from Sir R. 
PeeVs bill on the some subject in the 
preceding year, and it passed without 
opposition. The second was a bill per¬ 
mitting the celebration of marriages 
by Di^enters, also taken fr(Thi Sir R. 
PeeVs bill of the preceding year, and 
which had met with their entire appro¬ 
bation. This change was highly pro¬ 
per; but the result has proved that, 
like many other grievances loudly com¬ 
plained of by particular sections of the 
community, it was practically felt by 
a veiy inconsiderable portion of them, 
for the marriages under the new form 
authorised by the Act have never ex¬ 
ceeded a few hundreds a-year. The 
third was a bill for the establishment 
of a general system for the registration 
of births, deaths, and marriages—a 
most important object, Imught, as the 
event ha.f proved, with the moat valu¬ 
able results, and which has gone far to 
relieve the imputation under which 

g reat Britain has so long laboured, of 
ring behind the Continenlial nations 


important to individuals, aud the pro¬ 
tection of innocence in the admiiiis- 
trataon of justice, was a bill^hich at 
len^h, by the indefatigable exertions 
of Mr Ewart, passed both Houses, 
'aUowiiig prisoners, in cases of felony,, 
in England, the benefit of cgunsel 
address tlee jury—though flio English 
system of giving the prosecutor the 
last word, it evidence was adduced by 
the prisoner, was still adhered to. This 
just^and humane change, like many 


(t) 
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of the other greatest improvements of 
English legislation during the lasthalf- 
ccntury, was borrowed from the im- 
memoml practice of Scotland. 

49. The extreme depression of the 
agricultural interest, owing to the un¬ 
paralleled low mices of the precQfling 
year, compelled Government to give 
way on the subject; and Lord John 
Russell, on the 8th February, moved 
for and obtained a committee to in¬ 
quire into the matter, on the very 
reasonable ground that ^‘whenever 
any gi’eat bmnch of national industry 
was materially depressed, it was the 
duty of Parliament to mve a favour¬ 
able consideration t^ the complaints 
of those engaged in it, even though 
there was no reason to think that the 
distress complained of could be re¬ 
lieved by parliamentary interference." 
A motion of Mr Attwood, however, 
for an iftstruction to the committee to 
incjuire into the currency laws as affect¬ 
ing the interests of agriculture, was 
so unfavourably received by the House 
that it was withdrawn without a divi¬ 
sion. A proposal brought forward by 
Lonl Chandos, on the 27th April, 
that, in any reduction of taxation 
wliich might be practicable, the in¬ 
terests of agriculture should bo spe¬ 
cially attended to, was lost by a 
majority of 36, the numbers being 
208 to 172. Sir R. Peel and Sir J. 
Graham both spoke against it, though 
it was admitted on all sides that the 
agi’icultural interest was alone in deep 
depression, while other interests in 
the community were in great prosperi¬ 
ty, and that out of £8,000,000 taxes 
remitted during the last five years, 
£7,500,090 had gone to relieve the^ 
manufacturers or general Consumers, 
and only £500,000 bore directly on 
the agricultural interest Already it 
was evident that the balance of* the 
landed and commercial interests had 
been entirely changed by the Reforn^ 

^ Bill; and to the observant eye, these 
•finance ^easures were fraught with 
the shado^ of mighty chai%es at 'no 
distantperiod. * 

50. Tile general prosperity of the 
commercial and manufacturing classes, ; 
notwithstanding tjjo distress of* the j 


agricultural. However, enabled the 
Cli^cellor of *1116 Excheejuer to ^ex¬ 
hibit a more favourable account of the 
finances in his budget than had been 
anticipated in the preceding year. 
He stated the total income of the 
nation at £46,980,000, whiU its ex¬ 
penditure was £45,2^5,807, leaving a 
surplus of £1,774,193; which, how¬ 
ever, would be*reduced to £662,000 
from the circumstance of £1,111,633 
being absorbed by the interest on the 
West India loan, no\^%ccome a pov- 
maneiit charge on thff nation. The 
estimates included £434,000 for 5000 
seamen additional voted last^ear; but 
theee was a reduction of £154,000 on 
the charges for the army. The taxes 
taken off vtero veiy trifling, being 
chiefly on paper; and Newspaper 
stamps #ererreduced from 4d. to Id., 
which, upon a division, was canied 
by a majority of 241 to 208 against 
an amendment, that the surplus of 
the national income should be applied 
to a reduction of the duty on soap. 
If the division last mentioned indi¬ 
cated the ascendancy of the commer¬ 
cial interest over the landed in the 
HSuse of Commons, it tf as no less 
significant of the fact, that the news¬ 
paper influence was becoming superior 
to both. As to the National Debt, 
for which Parliament had pledged it¬ 
self in 1819 to keep up a real sinking 
fund of £5,000,000, it was by com¬ 
mon consent ignored, and scarce any¬ 
thing was ever heard on the subject 
again in Parliament. c/ 

61. Thejgrant of five thousand-iheix 
for ^he nafy, though strenuously ob¬ 
jected to by Mr Joseph HunnS* and tlio 
, Radicals *4n J^arliament, was amply 
vindicated by the state of the British 
naval force, as compared with that of 
the neighbouring nations. It was 
stated on 4tlx March, in ^moving the 
naval estimates, by Mr Charles Wood 
on the part of Government: “From 
the best information Government could 
Sbtain, tlie French will have twelve* 
sail of the line at sea duri^the en¬ 
suing sufpmer. In 1834 the Russians 
had five sail of the line cruising in' 
the Black Sea, and eighteen sail of 
the line, besides frigates, in the Baltic. 
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Last summer two divisions, of nine wiieu such formidable forces by sea 
sidl of tlio line eaftT, appeared to- and land ^Yere on foot in the neij;li- 
gether at a review at Cronstadt; and boaring kingdoms, it could not be 
after landing troops for a review at said that it was in ignorance of the 
Kalisch, eleven sail of the line and state of the case, or for want of being 
seven frigates, besides smaller vessels, told what danger threatened, ami 
carrying crews amounting to more wh#re it was most instant. On 19th 
than 10,000 meH, were cruising in the February, Lord Dudley Stuart, in a 
Baltic. During this same period tliere debate on Eastern atlau’S, said in the 
never were in our Channel ports mm House of Commons : “ Russia has 
Hum two frigates and a sloop, with 50,000,000 subjects in Europe alone, 
crews amoun^g perhaps to 1000 Tnen, exclusive of Asia, an army of 700,000 
disposable fof^ca at any one time, and men, and a navy of eighty sail of linc- 
iJutt only for a day or two. At the of-battie ships and frigates, guided by 
same tigio the whole lino-of-battle the energy of a government of unmit- 
ships this nation had afloat in every igated despotism, at whose absolute 
part of the world did not exceed ten, and unlimited disposal stand persons 
Mr Hume contended that “the maiine and property of every description, 
force wasJoo nnmerons.% So much was These formidable means are constant- 
said about Russia, that gentlemen are ly applied to purposes of tei-ritorial 
afraid of a bugbear of tieir own crea- aggrandisement, and every new aerjui- 
tion.” Sir 11. Peel, however, sup- sition J^ecomes the means of gaining 
ported the proposed addition of 5000 others. Who can tell that'1;he llel- 
men, and it was carried without a lespont may not be seized by Russia 
division. The land forces voted for at any moment ? She has a large fleet 
the year were 81,319 men, excluding in the Black Sea, full command of the 
India, of whom more than half were mouths of the Danube, and of the 
absorbed in the colonies. At this commercial marine of Odessa and Tre- 
time France had 360,000 regularAl- bizond; in three days she may be at 
diers in aAns, besides three times that Constantinople from Sebastopol, and 
number of national guards. Mr Hume, if once there, the Dardanelles w'ill be 
however, moved a reduction of this so fortified by Russian engineers that 
force by 5000men. “England,” said she never can be expelled except by a 
he “ is a civil, not a militaiy country; general war. She could be in entire 
and I wish to see an end put to that possession of these important Straits 
vicious system which has arisen out before any expedition could be sent 
of our late wars, the maintenance of from this country, even if such a 
a preposterously largo military force thing coj^ld be thought of, against the 
during pea^e. No real frieiM of the enormous military force at the com- 
G?Vernment wished them^o keep such mand of Russia. That Russia is de- 
a force. The Tories iflight. fi’hey termined to have the Dardanelles, is 
were consistent men, attaej^ed by sys- evident from the treaty of Unkiar- 
tem to large establishn^snts and greaj Skelessi, by which she bi^an by ex¬ 
expense; but no well-wisher to the eluding tnc ships of all other nations. 
Government would support them to The effect of this treaty was to exclude 
enlarge th^ present unnecessaiy force, any ship of war from these Straits, 
or maintain it without diminution. I except with the permission 4*f Russia, 
think that not merely 5000 'tnen^ but Russia might at any moment insist on 
16,000 Tiien, may be saved: and as tc^ the exclusion of our ships of war from 
Ireland, the putting down the Orar^e the Dardanelles. Nay, she has already 
lodges will render the presifnee of me done so; for when Lo^,Durharft, 
military unnecessary.” Tlie reduction going oir his late embassy to the Court 
was only outvoted by a majority of 136 of* St Petersburg, an*ived aj the Ddr- 
to 43. danelles in a frigate, he was obliged 

.52. While such were the naval and to go on board the Pluto, an armed 
military establishments of the country, veisel, without Jfer guns, before he 
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could pass tlie Straits; and when he { 
arrived at Sebastopol no salute was 
fired, and the excuse given was, that 
they did not know the Pluto from a 
merchant vessel. But both before 
and since Lord Durham went, Russian 
ships of war, with their guns out and 
their streamers flying, passed through 
the Black Sea to the Dardanelles, and 
again through the Dardanelles to the 
Black Sea. Russia has now fifteen ships 
of the line and seven frigates in the 
Black Sea. Sebastopol is only three 
days' sail from the Hellespont. Turkey 
has no force capable of resisting such 
ail armament; the foi’ts of tho Helles¬ 
pont are incapable of defence against 
a land force, for they are open in rear. 
Russia might any day have 100,000 men 
in Constantinople, before England or 
France could even lit out expeditions 
to defend it.” Lord Palmerstfyi did 
not den^hese facts, but resisted the 
motion for production of the corres¬ 
pondence in regard to the treaty of 
Unkiar-Skelessi, which was negatived 
without a division. 

63. The discontents of Canada, 
which had become serious in the pre¬ 
ceding year, went on accumulating in 
thiSj and arrived at such a point as to 
threaten an immediate rupture. The 
demands of the opposite sides remained 
substantially the same, the colonists 
insisting for the right of electing the 
members of the upper house as well as 
the lower, and the entire control of the 
moneys levied by Government jji the co¬ 
lonies ; the Ministers insisting that, as 
an indispensable preliminary, provision 
should be made for defraying the ex¬ 
pense of the civil government of the co¬ 
lonics, and fft* repayment of t^ £30,000 
which had been taken from^the mili¬ 
tary chest to meet its most pressing 
necessities. The conseqiience of this 
state of division was, tW there was 
.soon open discord between the gov¬ 
ernors and the two Houses of Assem- 
both in the upper and lower 
province. • yhe Assembly in Upper 
Canada insisted, in addition toir 
other den^^ids, upon having the “ Ex¬ 
ecutive Council,'^ a sort of cabinet 
intended to assist the governor in his 
deliberations, subjected to then* cmi- 
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trol, and the proceedings made public; 
a demand whidU^as refused, as un¬ 
supported by the constitution of 1791, 
Upon this the whole council resigned, 
and a new one was appointed. In¬ 
stantly the reformers in the province 
were thrown into the most ^violent 
agitation; and the A^mbly having 
become unmanageable, Sir Francis 
Head, the governor, dissolved it on tho 
28th May. The event proved that he 
had not miscalculated^e lo^al feel¬ 
ings of the province taking this 
step; for the returns proved that tho 
tide there at least had turj^d, and 
that a decided maiority of the people 
were* opposed to tne unconstitutional 
designs of the extreme democratic 
party. Out otf sixty-two m^bers re¬ 
turned, o^ly eighteen belonged to that 
party, the oth§r forty-fourbeiflg strong¬ 
ly opposed to any organic change. Tho 
result was, that tho governor and legis¬ 
lature were then soon in harmony; and 
that noble colony seemed to be more 
firmly than ever attached to the Brit¬ 
ish monarchy. 

54. The course of events, however, 
waf*by no means equally satisfactory 
in the lower province, for'there tho 
great majority of the inliabitants were 
Roman Catholics, of French descent, 
and speaking the French language, 
and their separate nationalities and 
religious discord came to swell tho 
tide of temporal discontent. In addi¬ 
tion to an elective upper house, and 
entire control over the public accounts, 
whether ^oted by* themsefves ,in tho 
shape of ta^s, or derived from (no 
here^tary regime of the Crown, they 
now insiste^ that the whole waste-lands 

the provinc#belonged to themselves 
in fee-simple, and that a charter, grant¬ 
ing a small part of them to a company 
for the sake of improvement, should 
be annulled. Government in vain en¬ 
deavoured to get them to vote any sum 
for the civil service of the colony, or 
the payment of tho judges and other 
piiolic servants, now three yearn in 
arrear. They voted tho payment of 
their own aalarios, and that of Mr Roe¬ 
buck, their agent in Parliament, but 
nothing more; and at length Lord 
Gosfor^ finding them utterly untract- 
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able, was under the flecessity of pro- 
Toguiiig the house iu March, 
belore which Idiey voted an address, 
complaining of their grievances, to the 
Colonial Secretary in Ei^land. Tho 
Assembly mdt again in October, and 
insistecl«on their former demands, and 
were even prociedin^ to frame an act 
of their own authority, declaring the 
upper bouse elective, when their pro¬ 
ceedings were stopped by a proroga¬ 
tion on 4th October. It had now 
become evid^t that the Canadian 
malcontents Were acting under foreign 
sacerdotal direction; that their peti¬ 
tions w^ entirely framed to support 
O’Connell's demand for an oloetive 
House of Peers in Great Britain, and 
tlieir agitation ^ot up to aid that which 
he was ccAducting in Irmand. 

65. The extremely smjll iflajority of 
Ministers in the House of Commons, 
und the large majority against them in 
the House of Lords, suggested to the 
leaders on both sides the expedience 
of endeavouring to strengthen their 
hands, during tlie recess of Parlia¬ 
ment, by public meetings of their re¬ 
spective friends and partisans tlirouf tr¬ 
out the country. A great immbffr of 
such assemblies accordingly took place, 
chiefly in the CTeat towns. The lead¬ 
ing topics on the Liberal side were the 
necessity of rallying round the Govern¬ 
ment in its distress, and protecting the 
country from the dreaded invasion of 
tho Tories; on the Conservative, tho 
duty of adhering to the landmarks of 
the constiti^tion, and preventing any 
farther invasion of it in Church or 
State. Tho most impoAig mating 
oil the •first side was held in Drury 
Lane Theatre, in honoim oWMr Hume 
and Mr Byng, the members for Mid-^ 
dlesex, which was attended by eleven 
hundred persons, and very Radical sen¬ 
timents wefe expressed, particularly by 
Mr Grote. Inferior to this meeting in 
numbers, one much more remarkable 
for statesmanlike views and eloquence' 
“* was given in Leeds to Lord*Movpetft, 
the Irisji Secretaiy, “I value,” said 
he, “the constitution, and will do my 
utmost to maintain it; but under its 
broad and expansive shade I would re¬ 
move every obstacle, and clear away 


every avenue of access, to every class, 
to every creed, to every race, that owns 
its sway and courts its shelter, I would 
proceed in reducing and renioving all 
the remainder of exclusive privileges 
and monopolies by which one class of 
ou|^ countrymen may be benefited to 
the detriment of the rest. 1 would 
mve to religious as well as civil free¬ 
dom the most unobstructed range; and 
at one act I would desire to banish 
from our temples and altars the clash 
of sordid disputes and civil bickerings. 
I woul^ cling to no abuse because it is 
ancient; slirink from no improvement 
because it is change. The destiny of 
parties, os of nations, is beyond hu¬ 
man ken; but 1 shall always, as a 
member of party, recollect with prido 
that in four shoit years we have re¬ 
formed the representation of the peo¬ 
ple in parliament—refomed and open¬ 
ed the municipal corporation^ of Eng¬ 
land and Scotland—swept from our 
blushing records the demon of slavciy 
—opened wide the seas and shores of 
the globe to British trade and enter¬ 
prise. And this, the l^islation of four 
short years, has been — let the over- 
timid and tho over-bold mark this- 
achieved without one form of the con¬ 
stitution being violated—without ono 
breach of the law being countenanced 
—without one drop of human blood 
being spilled.” 

56. If those eloquent woi*ds were a 
glowing, and in many respects just, 
survey of the Whig legislation since 
the accdlsion of that party to power, 
an occasion was ere long afforded to 
Sir E. Peel of declaring his political 
sentiments before a stul greater and 
more influential assembly. On the lltli 
January 1^37, avast meeting was held 
in Glasgow, to which persons flocked 
from all the west of Scotland, in hon¬ 
our of that statesman, wh» had just 
been elected Lord Rector of the Uni¬ 
versity there, in opposition to Sir Jolin 
Campbell, the Attorney-General. Co:^ 
vers were laid for 3432 persons, in a 
magnificent hall, erected ior the occa- 
sioh, in the centre of the citv. By far 
the greater part of the wealth, intelli¬ 
gence, and worth of the west of Scot- 
laiA was assemb^d on the occasion; 
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and this embraced many who had been 
keen reformers five years before. Sir 
Robert addressed himself in an especial 
manner to them, “I want not,"said 
he, “to taunt you with reaction or con¬ 
version ; but 1 say, if you adhere to the 
sentiments which you professed in 18^, 
it is here you should come. You con- 
• sented to a reform, to which you were 
invited in a speech by your sovereign, 
expressly on the condition that it should 
be according to the acknowledged prin¬ 
ciples of the constitution. 1 see the 
necessity of widening the foundations 
on which the defence of our constitu¬ 
tion and our religious establishments 
must rest. But let us come to the 
main point, for I do not wish to concil¬ 
iate your confidence by hoisting false 
colours. I mean to support the na¬ 
tional establishments which connect 
Protestantism with the State in the 
three coiiatrics. (Loud cheersf the 
whole company rising.) 1 mean to 
support, in its full integrity, the House 
of I^rds (loud cheers), as an essential 
and indisjiensable condition to the 
maintenance of the constitution un¬ 
der which we live. Do you also con¬ 
cur in that expi*ession of opinion ? 
(Loud acclamations.) And if you do, 
it is a timely declaration of it. The 
%oxiT has arrived^ when, if these are 
our feelings, we must he prepared to 
act upon them. The disturbing influ¬ 
ence o^foreign example has diminish¬ 
ed, the dazzling illusion of the glorious 
days lias passed away; the affections 
of the people are visibly graritating 
again to their old centre,—lull of a re¬ 
spect for property, a love of rational 
freedom, and an attachment to long- 
established ^stitutions. From these 
walls, I trust, a spirit will gt forth to 
animate the desponding and to en¬ 
courage the timid. I look abroad from 
the spot oiyvhich I stand, to the moial 
influence or that opinion which con¬ 
stitutes ‘ the cheap defence of nations’ 
—I look to it for the maintenance of 
tlUt system of government which pro¬ 
tects the rtch from spoliation,^nd the 
poor from oppression. 1 look to that 
spirit which will range itself under no 
tawdry banner of revolution, but un¬ 
furl and rally round the flag that has 


‘braved a thousand years the battle 
and the breeze. V^Yes! I feel not a 
shadow of dbubt that it will continwa 
to float in triumph, and that the con¬ 
stitution, tried as it has been in the 
storms of adversity, wilb come forth 
purified and fortified in the rootgd con¬ 
victions, the feelings, tjj^e aflections, of 
a religious, a moral, a patriotic 
people.” 

67. Parliament met on the 31st 

January, and so painfully evident had 
the weakness of MinisteN^ccome from 
the events of the two rEst sessions, 
that it was confidently expected by 
all parties that before theceession 
closed a change of government would 
have taken, place. This, however, was 
prevented by .one of those events 
which betray tie subjection human 
affairs to arhi^ier power, and the fre¬ 
quent disappointment of what appear 
at the time the most well-founded an* 
ticipations. The operation of the act 
permitting the establishment of joint- 
stock banks, and “the difficult but 
pressing question of establishing some 
legal provision for the poor in Ire¬ 
land” were specially recommended to 
the iittention of the legislature. Warm 
debates took place on the Address, but 
no division in either House. The 
chief point dwelt on by the Radicals 
was the want of earnest purpose and 
vigorous conduct in the Ministry, who 
were described by Mr Roebuck as 
“even worse than the Tories;” and 
their whole policy, both foreign and 
domestic,-was made the subject of 
severe vituperation by the par^ 
which had sif^rccently convulsed the 
natioif with declamations in their fa¬ 
vour as the authors of the Reform 
Mil. • 

68. The first party move made in 
this session was the reintroduction 
of the Irish Municipal Cos-porationa 
Bill, which was again brought for¬ 
ward in the House of Commons by 
Lord John Russell, The only differ- 
enee between this bill and tlie pre¬ 
ceding one was in the nomination of 
sherins for the municipalities,* in re¬ 
gard to wWch it was provided that a 
list of six names should be furnished 
by the town-council to the Lord-Lieu- 
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tenant, and if he rejected the whole 
the nomination wM ^o rest with him. 
The bill, after three nights* debate, 
passed the Commons by a majority of 
302 to 247fcOr 55.* When it went 
np to the Ilousc of Lords, symptoms 
of a compromise appeared. The Duke 
of Wellingtotl, alter observing that 
this was one of three bills recom¬ 
mended to their consideration in the 
Speech from the Throne, the other 
two relating,o the Irish poor and the 
Irish tithei^ioved that the consider¬ 
ation of the question should be post- 
>>(»w:rf^till the other measures came 
before ihein. This was carried by a 
majority of 77, the numbers*being 
192 to 115. So indignant were the 
Radicals at this renewed instance of 
indeperraeiice on the part qf the House 
of Lords, that Mr Mumc said the 
same night, in a committee of supply 
in the House of Commons, that as the 
Lords were resolved to stop all reform, 
the Commons had bettor ptU a bar to 
all supplies; and he therefore moved 
that the chairman should leave the 


chair, and sit again on the 9th of 
June. This extreme propos^*was 

* Mr Shell, in the course of this debate, 
gave vent to a striking burst of eloquence in 
reference to the epithet of Aliens,*’ which, 
during the debate on the same subject in the 
TJppei’ House, liad been applied to the Ro¬ 
man Catholics of Ireland by lx>rd Lyndlmrst. 
** The Duke of Wellington," said ha “ is not 
a man of sudden emotions; but he should 
not, when he heard that word used, have 
forgotten Vimeira, and Badajoz, and Sala¬ 
manca, and Toulouse, and the last glorious 
conflict which crowned all hls^former vie- 
taji'ics On that day, when the destinies of 
mankind were tremblingJin the balance, 
wlieu tlie batteries spread slaughter ^ver the 
Held, and the legions of Fran^ rushed again 
and again to the onsets dit the * aliens* 
then flinch ? On that day the blood of roe 
men of England, of Ireland, and of Scotland, 
was poured forth together: they fought on 
the same Held; they died the same death; 
they were %tretched in the same pit; their 
dust was commingled; the same dew of 
heaven fell on the grass that covered them ; 
the same grass sprang from the soil 
which they reposed together; and is it to be 
endured that we are to be called alicns^and 
strangers to that empire for whose salva¬ 
tion our best blood boa been shed?’*—PuW. 
i)eb. xxxvi. 936. In bursts of fervid elo¬ 
quence of this description, till Irish genius 
is often superior to either the English or 
Scotch. 
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received with loud cheers from liig 
own side, and only withdrawn upon 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer assur¬ 
ing the House that the money was 
absolutely required to discharge the 
obligations of the State, 

• 59. The next subject introduced 
was that of the poor-laws in Ireland;* 
and so urgent was the case, and so 
startling the facts which Mr Niclioirs 
valuable report brought out on tho 
subject, that, strong as was the dis¬ 
position on both sides to make Iiish 
questions a party straggle, tlie bill 
brought in by Ministers received tho 
concurrence of the House of Com¬ 
mons. Lord John Russell introduced 
the subject on the 13th February; 
and his proposal, as is generally tho 
case when the dreaded topic of an 
assessment is broached in a popular 
asseijibly, fell vciy far shor^indeed of 
the real necessities of the case. He 
proposed to establish 100 workliouses, 
each to contain 800 inmates, which 
would provide for 80,000 persons, niid 
as their cost was only estimated at 
Is. 6cl. a-weeh each, the entire ex¬ 
pense would be only £312,000 a-year! 
Mr O’Connell, wmle he expressed, 
contrary to his former assertions, a 
qualified assent to tho measure, justly 
exposed the utter fallacy of supposing 
that a measure which proposed only 
to afford the wretched pittance of Is. 
0d. a-week to 80,000 persons, could af¬ 
ford any real relief in a country where, 
accordyig to Mr NiclioH’s report, 
there were, for more than half of 
every year, 585,000 heads of families 
and 2,300,000 persons dependent on 
them, in a state of utter destitution. 
Inadeqq^te as the measm^ was, how¬ 
ever, it was a mighty step in advance 
in Ireland, because it laid the founda- 
tjpns, at least, of a more extended 
system, and established a%et of func¬ 
tionaries throughout the country in 
connection with Government, to whom 
the wants of its inhabitants would 
come ^lown, and thek* necessities 
commimicated to the proper miarter. 
Great alarm was expressed At the pro¬ 
posed assessment of £312,000 a-year, 
■vjjfiich only showed tho happy ignor- 

• C 
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ance of Ireland of direct taxation at 
that period; for the rental on which 
it was to be levied was £13,000,000, 
so that the rate on an average was 
only 24 per cent. It was a striking 
proof how little the real state of Ire¬ 
land was understood at this periot^ 
^nd how ignorant the statesmen of 
Great Britain were of the real extent 
of the social evils under which Ireland 
laboured, that in the course of this 
debate Lord Howick stated it as an 
extraordinary and alarming circum¬ 
stance, that in the last year thc«mi- 
grants from Great Britain and Ireland 
of Irish birth were 39,000;—fifteen 
years afterwards they reached 308,000 
in one year. 

60, The immense importance of the 
introduction of a x^ooi'-law into Ire¬ 
land, on however iiiadeq^uate a scale 
at first, was soon apx>arent. Con^nis- 
sioners wefe appointed to work the 
Act, and they made a report the fol¬ 
lowing year. In a debate which took j 
place in the next session of Parlia¬ 
ment on an amended bill, introduced 
on tljo same subject, IMr O’Connell, 
appealing to tho report of the Poor- 
Law Commissioners for the facts he 
stated, made the following stiiking 
observations: “There are in Ireland 
585,000 heads of families in a state of 
actual destitution during the greater 
part of the year. This will imply 
between them and their families near¬ 
ly 3,000,000 ]i®rsons, for a large por¬ 
tion of whom relief must be presided; [ 
and it cannot be estimated that less 
than £1,000,000 a-year will be re- 
cmired. It is a singular circumstance, 
that in Ireland there are more agricul¬ 
tural labourers than in Great Jlritain, 
there being in tho foimer country 
1,131,715, and in the latter onlv 
1,055,982. But in Great Britain them 
are 32,250,^0 acres under cultivation 
—in Ireland only 14,600,000. In the 
former country the money value of the 
agricultural produce is £160,000,000 
a-year — ii* 4ho latter, raised by a 
greater number of labourerf, only 
£36,000,000. Thus, though the quan¬ 
tity of cultivated land in Ireland is 
within a fraction equal to half that of 
Great Britain, the val^p of its prodi^c 


is less thmi a foit/ttlu The cause of 
this disparity is flfe want of capital; 
and yet, in order to attract capital to 
the cultivation of land, it is proposed 
to put a heavy additional tax upon 
it. 

61. “ Another test of the x) 0 VGrty of 
Ireland is to be found fn the finance 
returns. From these state papers up 
to January 5, 1837, it aimearod that 
the total gross revenue of Great Bri¬ 
tain for the preceding year was 
£65,085,000, while that oTireland was 
only £4,807,000. So that Great Bri¬ 
tain, with a poxnilation of 16,0(|Q,000, 
paid eleven times as much taxes^as Ire¬ 
land vTith a population of 8 , 000 , 000 ,! 
Can anything so strongly demonstrate 
the inferiority %f Ireland iii point of 
property? jjjpd yet they were ^oing to 
add another mfllion to the amount of 
its taxation in the sliaj^e of a poor- 
law.” There can be no doubt that 
tlie facts here referred to by Mr O’Con¬ 
nell were sufficiently remarkable; but 
it is extraordinary that so acute fin 
observer did not see that they estab¬ 
lished another fact, utterly fatal to liis 
consf^t comj)laint of the oppressive 
nature of the English government of 
Ireland. It followed from these fig¬ 
ures that Great Britain, in proxior- 
tion to its population, was 64 ibrns as 
heavily taxed as Ireland; and it is in 
vain to pretend that this was owing 
to the taxes on property of the latter 
countiw being sosmall.for the Irish ren¬ 
tal at this period exceeded £13,000,000, 
while that of Scotland under 
£5,000,000!!^ 

* The*ile]M)rt of the Commissioners estab¬ 
lished several ^acls of the most important 
de||criptionf ana sneaking volumes as to tiie 
aosolute necessity of a poor-law in Ireland. 
•‘The number of agricultural labourers in 
Ireland nctunlly exceeded those of England 
by 75,000, while, with a less fertile Roil, the 
amount of agricultural produce* raised in 
England is four times greater. In England, 
the wages of agricultural labouiers are from 
Sa to 10s. a-week, in Ireland fhim 2s. to 
2s (Mi There arc 5B5,000 heads of families, 
who*for BcveH months in the year are with¬ 
out employment, ainl the persons dependent 
on them are 1,500,000 more. No IcSs than 
507,000 persons liave no land, and live in 
summer by ocoaaionally getting 6d, a-day 
wages, and in winter begging Tliepovcity 
endured by the destitute exceeds belief. 
Men arc Oilen found lying in bed because 
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62. Mr O’Con I and his whole Ca- 
•tholic supporters' fid their utmost to 
defeat the meastire; a striking proof 
of the foreign influence under which 
they were# acting, for in the former 
year ho had given a qualified adher- 
ence^to the nroijosal, and the evidence 
in support of it had since been greatly 
strengthened. It passed, however, by 
large majorities in both Houses—that 
in the Commons being 120 to 68 ; and 
although temporarily interrupted in 
its progr^ through the Upper House 
by^ tile demise of the Sovereign, to be 
imtn^iatcly related, it finally became 
law in July 1838. In the March fol¬ 
lowing twenty-two unions had been 
declared, and in eighteen of these guar¬ 
dians Jiad been appointed. In the 
course of 1840, no less than a hundred 
and twenty-seven unions were appoint¬ 
ed, fourteen large workhouses had 
been erected for tlie reception of pau¬ 
pers; and the Commissioners, with 
just })ride, repoitcd that the measure 
was in full operation, and would work 
well for the redemption of Ireland, 
There was no law of parochial^e^tiXa- 
ment mtroduced, and evcrytlmng de¬ 
pended on rositiciice in the unions. It 
is impossible to over-estimate the im¬ 
portance of this gi-eat healing measure 
for Ireland; for dreadful as was the 
distress induced by the famine of 1846, 
it was not one half of what it would 
have been, liad there been, when that 
calamity arrived, no public establish¬ 
ments for the relief of the destitute, 

, and no Assessment to provide for their 
support. Ministers ^erve the gi-eat- 
est credit for having carried*tm'ough 
this most important laeasuro, which 
was the more meritettouson their ^art 
that it was entirely new in Ireland, 
and the reluctance is always so great 
to admit any change, however neces- 

they have nothing to eat, and the pangs of 
hunger are less severe there tlian when up. 
They often hecomo thieves in order to*gct 
the protection of a jail. T\my lie on^tten 
heds, in irnid cabins, with scarce any cover¬ 
ing, ieeiling on unripe potatoes and yellow 
weeds, feigning sickness in order to get Into 
the cholera hospital, and v^en there often 
subject to \oiniting3, which were mistaken 
for the first symptoms of that disease, the 
elfect of mere hunger.” —w4u?u Reg, I837i 
71, 72. 


sary, which involves an assessment ou 
property. It must bo added, to the 
honour of the reformed House of Com¬ 
mons, that a most creditable, patrio¬ 
tic, and disinterested zeal was evinced 
on all sides in the discussion of this 
4neasure, insomuch tliat, it was truly 
said by Mr O’Connell, it could not be 
discovered from the speeches to what 
side the members delivering them be¬ 
longed. This was paiticnfarly hon¬ 
ourable to the Protestant members of 
Ireland, as thej*- represented nineLeen- 
twAitieths of the landed property of 
that comitry, upon whom the burden 
was to be imposed. If an exception to * 
this remark is to bo made in the case 
of Mr O’Connell and most of the Irish 
Catholic members, who ultimately 
resisted the measure with all tlieir 
strength after its necessity had been 
clearly demonstrated, and its benefi¬ 
cial effects had already begun to be 
experienced, it is not so much to be" 
ascribed as a fault to them, as lament¬ 
ed as a result of that foreign sacerdotal 
influence under which they acted, and 
which has so often forced them into a 
course directly at variance with the 
best interests of their native land. 

63. The argument mainly relied on 
by tlic opponents of the measure, and 
especially insisted on by Mr O’Connell 
and his followers in their last opposi¬ 
tion to it, was the well-known one so 
often urged by the political economists 
of the Malthus school, that every sys¬ 
tem #f general relief to the poor, whe¬ 
ther voluntary or compulsory, is cal¬ 
culated to produce more evil than it 
can possibly remove, because it gives 
an undue extension to principle of 
population,—the main source, accord¬ 
ing to them, of the chief disorders and 
suffering of society. It never occurred 
^to them that Ireland itself afibrded a 
decisive proof of the erftneous nature 
of that opinion; for in that country, 
when the population was so redundant 
that wages were 2s. 6d. a-week, ypw’as • 
doubliiig in thirty ytafs; while in 
England, where comfort was so gen¬ 
eral, and the demand for labour so 
considerable that wages were 10s, a- 
Lweek, it did not double once in a ceii- 
I tury, Nor is#t dillicult to see wherein 
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the error consisted. Population was 
excessive in Ireland from the excess of 
poverty; the principle of increase had 
hecome unlimited in its operation, 
from the absence of all the checks pro¬ 
vided by nature to its action. These 
checks are mainly the prudential con-« 
siderationa which occasion an absti¬ 
nence from marriage till there is some 
prospect of providing for a family. 
Nothing destroys the operation of this 
check so effectually as the constant 
sight of unrelieved distress, and the 
experienced inability to better tk;ir 
condition, amongst the labouring poor. 
The typhus fever itself is not move 
contagions than habits of improvi¬ 
dence and excessive poverty, for they 
appeal to the strongest desires of un¬ 
civilised man, the sexual impulse and 
tlic love of ease. The poor-laws, which 
seized the worst cases of the poverty 
patients^ aiivTput them in public hos- 
•liitals, did the same benefit to tbe 
habits of the remaining labouring class¬ 
es which tlio abstraction of the typhus 
patients did to their health. It stop¬ 
ped tJio spread of the moral disorder, 
by secluding the worst of those afflicted 
with the highly contagions pestilence. 

64. To conciliate the Dissenters in 
England, a bill was brought forward 
by Ministers during the session of 1837 
to abolish church-rates in that coun¬ 
try ; and as the sum levied in this way 
was about £250,000 a-ycar, it was ne¬ 
cessary to provide for it from some 
other source. With this view, i^was 
proposed to take the "whole property 
of bishops, deans, and chapters out of 
the hands of those functionnries, and 
to vest it in the hands of eleven com¬ 
missioners, hy*whom the salaries of 
these functionaries were to be*paid. i 
By this means it was calculated a sur- 
lus I’evenue of £250,000 a-ycar might 
e realised, by depriving the Church 
of the profit at present derived from ■ 
the renewal of leases, and this sum was I 
,to b» applied to the repair of churches 
in liet of ch^v^Ji-rates. The obvious 
objection to this plan was, that i#was 
based on the principle of church s])olia- 
tioii, because it proceeded on tlie idea 
that tho property of the Church was 
to be exclusively burdened with the 
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expense of upholding churches instead 
of the whole commtmity, and that, to , 
realise the requisite fund, the whole 
' property of the higher dignitaries of 
j the Church was to be taken <^it of their 
hands. It excited, accordingly, from 
tlie very first, a warm opposition ythe 
bishops, headed by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, took the lead in resisting 
it; and so repugnant was it to the gen¬ 
eral feelings of the community, that 
tlio majority in the House o^ommoiis 
on the second reading was^ly five — 
the numbers being 287 to 282. This^ 
was the narrowest division whic^Tid 
taken ]dace since Sir Robert Peel’s 
dissolutfon, and it was fatal to the bill, 
which was no further proceeded with, 
even in the Lowtfr House, though it 
had been introduced as the leading 
measure of the ^icssioii. Indeed, in 
former times, so small a majorit}^ would 
have at once led to the resignation of 
the ministry who brought it forward ; 
but it was evident to all, that new 
maxims of stf^te in tliis respect must 
follow the Reform Bill; for parties 
were now so equally divided that no 
< 50 veriffyent on cither side could, on a 
leading party-question, expect large 
majority; and therefore, to hold that 
such a majority was indispensable to 
ministerial existence, was equivalent 
to holding that there coidd never be a 
durable ministry at all. 

65. Tho extremely small majority 
on this occasion deterred Ministers 
from again bringing forward the Irish 
Church Bill,*involving the apfiropria- 
tiou principle, session; and the 
death of *he King, which occurred in 
the middle of almost as a mattifr of 
necc^ity threw tie question over to 
the next session. In the mean time, 
every exertion was made by the local 
goverament in Ireland to ke^p the 
Catholics in good - humour, and re¬ 
concile them to the postponement of 
thejf hopes of gratification from, tho 
expected humiliation of the Church- 
For this pui^ose, Lord Nornianby, 
who was the l^rd-Lieutenant, resorted 
to several mei\pures, some of a judici¬ 
ous, others of a very questionable tend¬ 
ency. Of the first kind was a rcinodel- 
rliug of the police in 1836, Avhich was 
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put on a much mcfre efficient footing. 
Great exertions made to conciliate 
*tlie Catholics, hy placing at their dis¬ 
posal the greater part of the patronage 
of the kingdom ; from the attorney- 
general’s ^wn to the epaulet of the 
poli^, a favoui-ahle ear was lent to 
persons recqpmiended by Romish in- 
tlucnce. In a country abounding ns 
Ireland did in starving ambition, this 
was without doubt a very powerful 
engine of government But in addi¬ 
tion to th^, he had recourse to much 
more queslionable measures. Availing 
liiujself of the prerogative of mercy, 
whiA is the brightest jewel in the 
viceroy’s as the royal crown, he ren¬ 
dered it so common, and prostituted 
it to such interests, as rendered it a 
curse ♦atber than ff blessing to the 
countiy. Setting out frtftn the Castle 
of Dublin, he proceeded on a remilar 
progress through the provinces, liber¬ 
ating such prisoners as had liad their 
cases favourably represented to him by 
the local authorities. It appeared, 
from his own statement in the House 
of Peers on 21st March 1839, wdien 
this matter w’as brought under discus¬ 
sion, tl*at between November 1^37 and 
January 31, 1839, ho had 1631 memo¬ 
rials presented to him, praying for the 
liberation of prisoners, of whom he 
liad libemted 822, * It must be add¬ 
ed, that the prerogative of mercy had 
been as largely exercised by previ¬ 
ous lord-lieutenants, pai-ticularly by 
Lord Wellesley ih 1834, and that dur¬ 
ing Lord Normanby’s adjninistration 
there had been a sensible diminution 
in committals, and ii^easc o^ convic¬ 
tions ; the latter having become 71 
per cent of the former. •But all such 
wholesale use of tlfe prerogative of 
mercy is dangerous, and of bad ex¬ 
ample, especiwy in a country such as 
Ireland^ where party spirit ran so high, 
and every measure of Government, 
even the most humane and generous, 


* Via.—Memorials, . ^ . 

Refused without advice, 

• Refused with advice, 
Liberated without oduftce, 
Liberated with advice, . 
Undisposed of, 

•FarL Deb,, xUx. 138. 


1631 

3n 

431 

3SS 

634 

Uh 


is invariably set down by tlio Opposi¬ 
tion to the undue influence of their 
political opponents. When the mat¬ 
ter, accordingly, W'as brought before the 
two Houses of Parliament, Ministers 
had only a majority of 26 in the Com- 
jnons; while in the Lords, resolutions, 
condemnatory of Lord Normanby’a po¬ 
licy, especially in the administration (Jf 
justice and the distribution of mercy, 
brought forward by I^ord Brougham, 
w'ere caiTie<l, on August 1839, by a 
majority of 34 in a house of 138. * 
Thg result was, that Lord Normanb}- 
retired from the viceroyalty, and was 
succeeded by Lord Ebrington. 

66. The compromise between the 
two Houses, evidently pointed at in 
the postponement of the municipal 
bill by the House of Lords in 1837, 
was prevented from being carried into 
effect at the time in consequence of 
thef King’s death, and disaalytion con¬ 
sequent upon it, in the summer of 
tliat year. As the new elections, how¬ 
ever, left the comparative strength of 
parties very much the same as before, 
the leaders on both sides saw tlio ne¬ 
cessity of coming to a compromise. 
On the one hand. Lord Melbourne, 
whose easy temper and imoiicia7U dis¬ 
position was always inclined to avoid 
a difficulty rather than face it, had 
long been anxious to have the matter 
adjusted, which could only bo done by 
mutual concessions, and he had only 
been restrained by the ardent feelings 
of his followers from gbing into an 
arraif^cment long before. He had now', 
however, become so strongly impressed 
with the imprudence, to give it no 
harsher name, of annually carrying a 
measure by considerable majorities in 
the Li^er House, which was as regu¬ 
larly threwn out by still larger majori¬ 
ties in the Upper, that at length ho 
|•made a compromise of difficulty a 
Cabinet question. On the other hand, 
the Duke of Wellington and Sir R. 
Peel were no less impressed with the 
stoppage to usefiil legislation which 
resulted from this state oT antagonism 
of the two Houses, and the danger that, 

* “The nifljoiity, when the case was first 
I broaghtforWiu^v^AsS —63 to 68.”— Ann.Jt€ff. 
|•1839, p. 60. 
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if it continued much longer, the nation 
might become convulsed on the sub¬ 
ject, and the cry for peerage reform be 
as formidable as ever that for parlia- 
mentaiy had been. Impressed with 
these ideas, an approximation took 
place between the leaders on both 
sides, and the conditions of it were, 
that the appropriation clause Avas to 
be abandoned in the Irisli Church 
Bill, on the one hand, and the Peers 
were to give way in their resistance to 
corporate reform in that country, on 
the other. 

67. It Avas easier, however, for^he 
leaders, Avho felt the responsibility of 
command on both sides, to come to an 
understanding, than to persuade their 
folloAvers on either, who were animated 
only Avith the eagerness of conflict, to 
go into it. At length, however, though 
not Avitliout great difficulty, and no 
small ebuyijion of spleen op. both sides, 
^the desired adjustinont Avas ettected, 
though more than a year elapsed lic- 
foro it was fully cairied into eifect. 
On 27th March 1838, Sir R. Peel in¬ 
quired of Lord John Russell what 
course he intended to piu'sue in regard 
to tlio Irish Tithe Bill, and Avliether 
he meant to introduce it with the ap- 
liropriation clause in terms of the re¬ 
solutions of 1835 ? Lord John, in 
reply, stated that the Ministers in¬ 
tended to place “the tithe question 
on a footing altogether neAV, as it ap- 

1 >earcd useless and irritating to pro- 
ong, after a conflict of four yearn, an 
argument which produced noliiing. 
It Avas generally felt at the time, what 
Avas the tnith, that this was an an¬ 
nouncement of the abandonment of the 
appropriation clause. But in order to 
bnng the matter to a test, ^ir T. 
Acland, on 14th May, brought for¬ 
ward a distinct motion for the rescind¬ 
ing of the resolutions of the House, inJ 
April 1835, in favour of it. Sir R. 
Peel on this occasion gave vent to 
natural and excusable femings of pride 
• at S^ing the Tithe Bill now reduced 
to the formVhich he had annc^nced 
for it, when in power in March 1835, 
and the appropriation clause, which 
his opponents had declared to be essen¬ 
tial to the measure, Avithdrawn bj»| 
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their OAvn hands.« The motion Avas- 
lost by a majority,(^ 19; and it Avaa 
no wonder it Avas so, for the House* 
could hardly be expected to confess 
defeat by rescinding its own resolu¬ 
tions. The bill was now btought for- 
Avard, on July 2, ivithoiit the appro¬ 
priation clause, and a mojion made by 
Mr Ward for the restoration of that 
clause lost by a majority of 270 to 
46, the Ministers themselves voting 
against it. The bill as it now stood 
passed the House of Lonls^uthout a 
division, and was a veiy*great im¬ 
provement, for it provided the me^v» 
of a general commutation of titlift in 
Ireland, under a deduction of 25 per 
cent only, which in the circumstances 
was not unreasonable. There can be 
no doubt that Lhrd Melbourne, acted 
the part of tn^e patriot on this oc¬ 
casion, for he gave up a mere party 
question to insure the passing of a 
great social improvement. That, how¬ 
ever, Avas not the vieAV taken of it by 

e nicn on either side; and Lord 
gliam gave expression to the gene¬ 
ral feeling in Parliament on the sub¬ 
ject, ^len ho said: '‘I never looked 
to see •the day Avheu appropriation 
should be given to the Avinds, as if the 
thing had never been—as if it had not 


been the means of unseating one Min¬ 
istry and seating another. So mucli 
for appropriation!—the chapter of ap¬ 
propriation, its origin, history, flour¬ 
ishing, decline, and fall; how in the 
fulness of time, liaAnng answered every 
good purpo^, it has been gently laid 
aside and put to rest without a single* 
requiem being il^ng over its grave.” 

68. Tile settlement of the Municipal 
Corporation Mill in Ireland did not 
takfc place quite ft soon; but tJic com¬ 
promise in regard to it, too, was in the- 
end earned into effect. Lord John 
Russell, on 7th February 1837| moved 
for leave to bring in the Irish Munici¬ 
pal Bill, which was carried by a ma¬ 
jority of 55—the numbers being 302 
to 249 ; and, #s already mentioned, the 
consideration of the bill was adjourned 
in the House of Peei*s till it Avasfsecii 
what course Ministers Avere to adopt iii' 
reganl to the Irish Tithe Bill. Larly 
in 1838 the bill Avas again introduced 
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by Lord John Russell in the House of 
Conniions, and iiu pursuance of the 
agreement, Sir R. reel did not object 
to the second reading, and admitted 
the principle of popular election, but 
moved in oommittee that £10 ratting 
should be the qualification, which was 
reject'^d by a jnajority of only 20, the 
numbers being 286 to 266, "^en the 
bill came into the House of Lords, Lord 
Ijyndhnrst moved as an amendment 
that the qualification be fixed at £10, 
■which was carried by 96 to 36. Sev¬ 
eral otherSminor amendments were 
als^arried in the Peers, which were 
so olltasteful to the Commons that 
Lord John Russell threw up the bill 
altogether for that session. 

69. Matters looked very unpromis¬ 
ing, in Hiis stage, for the success of the 
compi'omise ; and they we»e not mate¬ 
rially improved in tb? next session of 
Parliament. Lord John Russell again 
(1839) brought forward the bill as it 
stood, and the second reading was car- 
3‘ied by a majority of 26, Sir R. Peel 
Sind 1,01’d Stanley voting with the ma¬ 
jority. Sir K. Peel pressed, how^ever, 
in committee, that the rating ^ould 
be raiae^ to £10 to confer a vote#Avhich 
was carried against him in the Com¬ 
mons by a majority of 21> and in his 
favour in the Lords by a majority of 
43 ; and upon this amendment being 
brought under tlio consideration of the 
Commons, Lord John Russell abandon¬ 
ed the bill a second time. Matters thus 
seemed to be inextricable, and the com¬ 
promise as far as ever fronj being car¬ 
ried into^effect; but in the following 
year (1840) it met wiijimore success. 
The hill was then introduced by Lord 
Morpeth, on 14th Febraary, with the 
rating fixed at £3, an(f on this occasion 
Sir R. Peel and his whole personal fol¬ 
lowers voted for the bill, on the ground 
that a settlement of the question had 
become indispensable, and that the bill, 
as now amended, was the best which 
in the circumstances could be got. •It 
passed the Commons, accordingly, by 
a majority of 148; in the Lords, the 
qualitication was again raised to £10, 
being that in the Scotsii Municipal 
Bill; and the bill, as thus amended, 
having been acceded to by the Com¬ 


mons, it passed the Lower House, and 
on 18th August received the royal as¬ 
sent. 

70. An event occurred in 1837, which 
evinced, in striking colours, at once the 
ambitious designs of Russia in the East, 
and the weakness of Great Britain at 
Aat period to restrain her advances. 
Ever since the treaty of Adrianoplo ir* 
1829, the Cabinet of St Petersburg had 
been, without intermission, pursuing 
that system of encroachment and ag- 
gi-andisemeiit which they had so long 
adopted to undermine the influence of 
all oCher powers in the Euxine. Among 
other designs to weaken the power of 
Turkey, and establish the Muscovite 
influence in Central Asia, they had for 
long waged a bloody war with the Cir¬ 
cassian tribes inhabiting thegreat ran^ 
of the Caucasus, which runs from too 
Euxine to the Caspian Sea. This war 
liad»been carried on ■with 'wmus suc¬ 
cess ; but after a quarter century 
of almost uninterrupted hostilities the 
mountaineers were still unsubdued. 
But the Russians, according to their 
usual system of advancing pretensions 
beyond the march of their standards, 
took upon themselves to declare the 
whole coast of Circassia next the Eux¬ 
ine in a state of blockade. 

71. 'William I'V., to whom the hon¬ 
our of Great Britain, and particularly 
of the royal navy, was especially dear, 
had long viewed with undisguised jed- 
ousy these strides on the part of Rus¬ 
sia ; and in order to bring them to a 
test, lie secretly encouraged Mr Bell, a 
merchant in London, to send a cargo 
of salt to the Cireassian coast, never 
doubting that the Russians would not 
venture to violate the British Rag. Be¬ 
fore doiiug so, however, Mr Bell wrote 
to the Foreim Office, inquiring whe¬ 
ther “the Russian blockade on the 
J)lack Sea, to the south of the river 
Kouban, was recognised By the British 
Government.” To this he received an 
answer cautiously worded, “referring 
the parties to the Gazette, in u^ich 
they yould Rnd all suehGlorifications 
as those alluded to for the information 
of all concerned.” Upon docking into 
the Gazette, no notification of the 
blockade in question was to be found; 
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and therefore Mr Bell, conceiving him¬ 
self to he perfectly safe, despatched the 
Yixeii with her cargo from the port of 
Loudon. Mr James Bell, the super¬ 
cargo, brother of the freighter, took 
out despatclies from the Foreign Office 
to Lord Pousonby, the British minis¬ 
ter at t'onstautinople. To render dl- 
^puraiico doiibly sure, Mr James Bell, 
on reaching that city, waited on Mr 
Urqnhart, the secretary to the em¬ 
bassy, and was by him I'eferred to the 
ambassador. Lord Ponsonby informed 
him that the Russian Government had 
sent him an intimation of restri<ftion8 
of a conditional nature on this trade, 
but that Russia had no right to im¬ 
pose any restrictions whatever, and 
encouraged him to persevere in his 
voyage, assuring him, as far as his 
opinion went, of the support of his 
own Government in. case of any inter¬ 
ference on the part of the Russiftmoffi.- 
ciala.* ^IPthis expectation, however, 
the event proved he was mistaken; for 
the Vixen, having pursued her course 
towards the Circassian coast, was cap¬ 
tured, on the 29th November 1836, off 
Soudjouk-Kale, close under the shore, 
by a Russian cruiser, on account “ of 

^ informed Lord Ponsonby that it was 
niy intention tu proceed in a vessel, which 1 
expected daily, to a certain point on the coast 
of Circassia, which I had fixed upon as most 
eligible for the trade 1 had In view; and that 
as I had ascertained before leaving London 
that Ortverninent did not then acknowledge 
any nght on the part of Russia to impede 
tiwle with the country in question, and as 
nothing had since occurred wliich seemed to 
have changed the state of affairs, Ushould 
omleavoiu' to attain the object I hod in view, 
ami should not be diveited from it, unless 
force were used on the part of the Russian 
Government, and hoped to obtain his Lord¬ 
ship's aid in so doing 

*• In reply hi^joulship staled, that he per¬ 
fectly coincided in the propriety of^he plan 
1 hod adopted, to which ho had no objections 
whatever to oifer, as he considered it an in¬ 
disputable fact that Russia had no right to 
interfere with ||r prescribe rules for Bntisn 
trade to Circassia: and that if I adhered to 
thestralghtforwanl course 1 had detailed to 
him, he had no doubt of my being enabled to 
est^lish A claim for support fixmi the British 
Govemmont, in which he should be glad to 
render me alrtfte assistance in hisjpower; 
requesting me at the same time to transmit 
him infonnatton as to what success attend¬ 
ed my enter^se. — Jamis S. Bell.”—Ur- 
c^uhart's 325; andDouBLE- 
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a breach of blockade.” The crew es¬ 
caped on shore, ^]^re they were kind¬ 
ly treated by the Circassians ; but tlm 
vessel and her cargo were confiscated, 
and declared good prize by the Rus¬ 
sian authorities. • 

72, This daring outrage dojs not 
appear to have called foj-tli any vigor¬ 
ous remonstrance on the part of the 
British Government; but it was on two 
different occasions made tlie subject of 
debate in the House of Commons—first 
on 37th March 1837, on the motion of 
Mr Roebuck; and againftn 8th De¬ 
cember, after the death of Kin^^Ml- 
liam, on the motion of Mr At^food. 
On both occasions the answer of Ijord 
Palmerston was the same. He did not 
assert tliat Circassia was either virtu¬ 
ally at war witlf Russia, or pagt of the 
dominions «f that power: he did not as¬ 
sert that Solidj^uk-Kale was a Russian 
possession: he avoided saying whether 
the condemnation was justifiable on 
the ground of breach of blockade, or 
municipal law, or quarantine. Ho 
simply refused to grant the papers de¬ 
manded, and said that, in the whole 
circi^stances of the case, Government 
saw n# ground for making any further 
demand upon the Russian Government. 
The case had been submitted to the 
considemtion of the law-ollircrs of the 
Crown, but he declined to produce 
their opinion, from which it was justly 
inferred that it w\as unfavourable to 
Ministers. To the surprise of all, Sir 
R, Peel took no part in cither debate; 
and thus Gie matter, after exciting a 
gi*eat ferment in the country, was al¬ 
lowed to drop.^ Many sturdy patriots, 
who recollected the days of Pit^ and 
Nelson, asked where was the thunder 
of«the British rihvy when such an in¬ 
sult was offered to its Bag, and deeply 
lamented the sudden degradation to 
which the empire, ivithout any visible 
external disaster, had been brought. 
But more calm observers, who looked 
beyond the surface of things, observed 
that* the cl^nge, striking as it was, 
was to be ascribed to causes more re¬ 
mote than any timidity or weakness in 
the men now at the head of afl'airs. 
Government was obviously intent upon 
upholding the Russian alliance in order 
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to chfeck the designs of* France in the 
Levant; and Sir R. P^l^felt too deeply , 
the monetary difficulties which his own 
polrcy had brought upon the eomitiy, 
to venture upon a course which would 
at once have exposed its weakness, and i 
entailed upon all classes unbounded 
disasters? 

73. The monarch upon whom the 
measures had been forced, which neces¬ 
sarily led to this protracted contest 
between the two Houses of Parliament, 
did not survive to witness its termina¬ 
tion. His heVth, which had been in 
geneajJ^ood since his accession to the 
throne/^owed symptoms of decline 
in the spring of 1837, and increased so 
rapidly, that in the beginning of June 
it had become the cause of serious alarm 
to his fanii^, whoso atteAtion to him 
was assiduous and tender. Allihe skill 
of his medical attendant? proved in¬ 
sufficient to arrest the decay of nature, 
and he expired at Windsor at two 
o’clock on the morning of the 20th 
June. On the arrival of the news in 
London, orders were immediately is¬ 
sued for summoning a Privy Council 
at Kensington Palace, to take the oa^i 
of allegiance to the youthful Sovereijfn, 
Queen Vic^oiiiA, daughter of the Duke, 
of Kent, and the next in lineal descent 
to the throne. Her Majesty was only 
in her nineteenth year, having been 
bom at Kensington Palace on 24th 
May 1819. 

74. She was suddenly called on to 
assume the sceptre of the greatest em¬ 
pire in the world, at an age whgi most 
of her sex, e^ii the most giftea, have 
just begun to mingle witl^;^general so¬ 
ciety, an(i introduced into an asscnTbly 
of the first and noblest of tke land— 
grey-haired statesmen, Aid wamors 
who had filled the world with their re¬ 
nown— to receive their willing homage. 

' ^Nevertheless, the mingled 
gmee which the youthful Sovereign ex¬ 
hibited on the occasion were such as to 
excite universal admiration, and drew 
tears from many eyes in th^ aumis^ 
circle which had not been wet for half 
a lifetirntf. Warriors trembled with 
fmotion who had never fell^ fear in 
presence of their enemies. Statesmen 
felt a^hed, albeit long inured to the 


stonii.s of the forum. Tlic scene has 
been described with the truth of his¬ 
tory, though the colours of romance, 
by the hand of a master. * ‘ In a sweet 
and thrilling voice, and with a com¬ 
posed mien, which indicated rather the 
absorbing sense of august duty tlinji 
an Absence of emotion, tlic Queen an¬ 
nounced her accession to the tlironc of 
her ancestors, and her humble 
that Divine Providence would gnaid 
over the fulfilment of her lofty trust. 
The prelates and chief men of her 
realm then advanced to the throne, 
and, kneeling before lier, pledged tlieir 
troth, and took the sacred oath of alle¬ 
giance and supremacy—allegiance to 
one who niles over the lana that the 
gi'cat Macedonian could not conquer; 
and over a continent of which even Uo- 
lumbus never dreamed; to the Queen of 
eveiy sen, and of nations of every zone. 
Fair anA serene, she has the bl^^jj^nd 
beauty of the Saxon. Will it b^jcr 
proud destiny at length to bear relief 
to suffering millions, and with that 
soft hand, which might inspire trouba¬ 
dour and guerdon knights, break the 
last link in the chain of Saxon thral¬ 
dom ? ” 

75, When the ceremony of taldng 
the oath of allegiance, which was first 
taken by “ Ernest, King of Hanover,” 
had been gone through, her Majesty, 
with a steady voice and perfect self- 
possession, thus addressed her assem¬ 
bled councillors : “ The sevete and 
afflicting loss which the nation hns 
sustained hy the death of his Majesty, 
my beloved uncle, has devolved upon 
me the duty of administering the gov¬ 
ernment of this empire. This awful 
responsibility is imposed me so 
■suddenly, (nd at so early a period of 
my life, that I should feel myself ut¬ 
terly oppressed by the burden, were I 
not lustaiued by the hope tlnjt Divine 
Providence, which has called me to 
this work, will give me strength for 
4he performance of it; and that I shall 
find in the purity of my intentions^ 
and in my^zeal for the publfo welfare, 
that support and those resources which 
usually belong to a more maftire age 
and to long experience. I place my 
fiiiutreliance upon the wisdom of Pax- 
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liamcnt, and upon the loyalty and 
affection of my people. I esteem it 
also a peculiar advantage that I suc¬ 
ceed to a sovereign whoso constant re¬ 
gard for the rights and liberties of his 
subjects, and whoso desire to promote 
the amelioration of the laws and insti¬ 
tutions of this country'’, have renaered 
ills name the object of general attach¬ 
ment and veneration. Educated in 
England under the tender and cnlight- 
ene<l care of a most affectionate mother, 

I have learned from my infancy to re¬ 
spect and love the constitution of my 
native country. It will be m;f unceas¬ 
ing study to maintain the reformed 
I’cligion, as by law established, secur¬ 
ing at the same time to all the full 
enjoyment of religious liberty. And I 
shall steadily protect the rights, and 
promote to the utmost of my power 
the happiness and welfare of all classes 
of m^ubjccts.” • 

ThTHiy the accession of Queen Vic¬ 
toria the crown of Hanover, which was 
destined to heirs-mule, became sepa¬ 
rated from that of Great Britain, with 
which that state had heeu united un¬ 
der one head since the accession of 
George I., then Elector of Hanover, to 
the throne of these realms in 1714. 
It descended to the Duke of Cunibor- 
laiid, the next surviving male heir of 
George III. This severance of the two 
crowns, which had so long been united, 
however, exciteil very little attention, 
and was in no respect the subject of 
regret; so strong was the impression 
in the nation, that Great Ik'itain was 
essentially a maritime power, and that 
the connection with a comparatively 
small German state was a source rather 
of wcaknjpps than stven^h, by involv¬ 
ing us in Continental poTitias, and often^ 
compelling the nation to give protec¬ 
tion, when no return on a correspond¬ 
ing scale could be afforded. Thettwo 
states liaT^c since remained on terms of 
conlideutial amity, though the policy 
of their respective governments ha9 
•«fteu been materially diflerent, and the 
positioif of Hanover, as one ^ the great 
German Confederacy, naturally led to 
a dilfei^ut dependence and separate 
intmvsts. 

77. Shortly before the youtbfuUieir- 


CS3 of England ascended the throne of 
her fathers, cy^ther lady, in the ful¬ 
ness of yearn, descended to the tomb, 
who, under a ditfercut state of English 
law, might have sat on it. On the 
27th March, Mrs Fm'zherbeut ex¬ 
pired at her house at Brighton, at the 
advanced ago of eighty years. Her 
liistory had been very remarkable, and 
savoured rather of the changes of ro¬ 
mance than the events of real life. 
Born oil 26th July 1756, the youngest 
daughter of Walter Smytlie, Esq. of 
Bambridge, in HampAiire, she was 
married in 1776 to Edward Esq. 
of Lulworth Castle, in the l^nty of 
Ilorsct; and next to Thomas Fitzher- 
bert, Esq, of Norbury in Surrey, who 
also died, without issue, in May 1781. 
When a wiJbw for the aec^d time, in 
1785, im the enjoyment of an ample 
jointure, she met the Prince of Wales, 
to whom she immediately became the 
object of the most violent passion. 
Little accustomed to experience any 
resistance to his desires, he soon found 
that her virtue was proof against any 
hut honourable intentions, while her 
Ijgauty and fascination not only capti¬ 
vated his senses, but enthralled his 
imagination. Tlie Marriage Act, how¬ 
ever, opposed an invincible bar to a 
legal union with the fair enchantress ; 
and Mr Fox, his intimate friend, in a 
long and eloquent letter, distinctly 
pointed out to him the extreme hazard 
with which any attempt to violate its 
provisions would be attended, both to 
the laj^y in question and Inmself. 
Such was the violence, however, of the 
Prince’s pngsion, that he resolved at 
all^liazards to persevere, a^id he at 
length obtained her consent to a pri¬ 
vate union,•by the exhibition to her 
of a real or pretended attempt, in de- 
^air at her refusal, to commit suicide. 
The marriage ceremony was performed 
in private, and by a Protestant clergy¬ 
man, though she was a Roman Catho¬ 
lic, but with perfect regularity, and 
in presejice of witnesses ; and the mar* 
riage certificate is in existence, in the 
hands of Messrs Coutts, the great 
hankers,* at this moment. Mr Fo» 
afterwaids, as he said, “by authority/* 
denied in Parliament that any such 
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marriage had taken plac«—a fals(;hood 
on the part of some wliich she 
never forgave, * * The union proved un¬ 
fortunate,’* as that able man had pre¬ 
dicted. After living together for eight 
years, “the happiest,’” as the Prince 
himself said, “of his whole life,” he 
was separih;ed from her shortly before 
liis marriage in 1797 with the Princess 
Caroline of Brunswick; and though 
she, after his severance from that 
Princess, again reverted, by advice of 
the Pope, to her conjugal connection 
witli the Prin^, yet the vexations 
arisin^^iom her ambiguous situation 
—a wifer%id not a wife—were such, 
that they were finally separated before 
he ascended the throne. Fortunately 
there was no issue of the marriage, 
!Mrs Fitzherj^ert possessed Uncommon 
talents for conversation, her ’jianner 
was fascinating in a remarkable degree, 
and her disposition kindly and affec¬ 
tionate. She was always treated witli 
the highest respect by all the members 
of tlic royal family; with their consent 
her seiwants wore the royal livery ; 
and when George IV. descended to 
tlie tomb in 1830, he was interred, 
his own re(|ucst, M’ith a miniatuso 
round his neck, which is supposed to 
have been that of the only person 
through life who had commanded his 
entire affections. 

78. Like all other soverci^s whose 
reign has been marked by important 
changes in the balance of parties or 
the structure of government, the char¬ 
acter of William IV. has been very 
differently drifWii by opposite parties, 
and even by the same partwat differ¬ 
ent period^ of his reign. At one tiftie 
he was the idol of the popukee, and 
the “most popular king siAcc the day.s 
of Alfred was never named in public 
without thunders of applause, as long 
*as it was supposed he headed the popu¬ 
lar movement, and the well-devised 
fable of the hackney-coach had not 
lost its influence on the public mind. 
TJiese sentiments gave way to, others 
of the opposite description wlien it was 
discovered* he hesitated in following 
tlic movement party in their h«t mea¬ 
sures ; that lie had refused to create 
peers to coerce the House of Lords; 


and sent for the Duke of Wellington 
to extricate him from the thraldom to 
which he was subjected in that matter. 
In truth, both opinions were exagge¬ 
rated,and consequently erroneous. Tho 
sailor-king was neither the hero w'hicli 
he was called in April 1831, nor the 
demo!l which ho was styled in Nov¬ 
ember 1834. He was an open-minded,, 
kind-hearted man, with good inten¬ 
tions, but no great range of intellect, 
and few of the qualities requisite for 
government in tho extremely difficult 
circumstances in which lie was called 
to the thfonc. Personally brave, and 
with the hereditary finnness of his 
race, he liad also a secret vein of vanity 
in ins character, which made him 
sometimes court the populace when 
they required no courting, and led him 
to overlook in present applause tho 
effect of measures which, when they 
appeared^ ho was the first to ;:t*gret. 
In perfect ignorance of its results,^o- 
gave a willing consent to the i;iO 
clause in the Kefonn Bill; and the 
last years of his life were spent in vain 
endeavours to elude the effects, and 
hitter regrets for having consented to 
the introduction, of that great and de¬ 
cisive innovation. 

79. M ore serious charges were brought 
against him at the time by the Conser¬ 
vatives, of having fii*st precipitated the 
march of revolution by his aissolutiou 
of tho House of Commons in April 
1831, and then been premature) in his 
attempt to atop it by his change of 
Ministry ii'^November 1834. Nmther 
charge appears to be well founded. 
Without disputing the decisive effect 
of tho dissolution in 1831, which, be¬ 
yond all doubt, was the turnipg-point 
ki tlie content, it is now evident, from 
subsequent events and revelations 
that matters had then gone so far that 
they gould not be arrested; and that, 
in truth, the Sovereign was thA under 
such an amount of moral coercion that 
was not a free agent. Possibly tho 
revolution might nave been arrested 
at an earlier period, but tht^ Tt was 
impossible to do so. To have attempt¬ 
ed it would certainly have IcA to a 
civil war, headed by a portion at least 
of th*i Liberal chiefs, in the course of 
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Avhich, whatever party ultimately pre¬ 
vailed, the constitution and liberties 
of the country would as ccrt<ainly have 
perished as those of Rome did in the de¬ 
mocratic convulsion headed by Caisar. 

80. It is equally clear that the: 
change of Ministry, and dissolution | 
consequent on it, in the end of*1834, 
though not attended with the effect' 
expected from it at the time, either 
by the Sovereign or the Conservatives, 
was a most im]tort:mt ship, leading in 
the end to highly beneficial consequen¬ 
ces in the future progress of the con¬ 
vulsion. It gained for the®friciids of 
the constitution what is of inestimable 
importance in arresting the march of 
revolution—time. The dissolution 
having reduced the fonner Liberal 
majority of 300 to 10, the House of 
Peers was emboldened to step forward 
and resume its functions as an inde- 
pendcjiit branch of the legislakire. The 
r-^tCmpt to coerce them by a creation 
of Peers could not be renewed when 
the Sovereign was known to be hostile 
to such a measure, and experience had 
proved that another dissolution on 
such a question would probably lead 
only to tlie Conservatives obtaining a 
majority in the House of Commons. 
The Ministers, however little in reality 
inclined to it themselves, were forced 
to go on with revolutionary measures 
by their democratic allies ; and as tlie 
Irish Catholic members constituted 
their entire majority, those measures 
■wore necessarily directed against the 
property of the Established Church. 
This is generally the second step in 
revolution : tlie first is to get the com¬ 
mand of the legislature, the next to 
realise the fruits of victory by confis¬ 
cating the propeity of tha church. 9b 
it was in Franco—so it was in Spain 
and Portugal, But the vast majority 
of Liberals in the first reformed Par¬ 
liament having been almost extin¬ 
guished in the second, this course 
of measures, though attempted in tWs 
; country, could not be carried through 
— the'^'t^gress of m'ganic^hange xcas 
stopped. The Radicals and I rish Catlio- 


lics raised a prodigious outcry at this 
unexpected ^ijjpcdiment to their de¬ 
signs ; but the country did not respond 
to it, and no important organic change 
has been effected, or even seriously at¬ 
tempted, since the Reform Bill. The 
Municipal Bill was a social, not a poli¬ 
tical change. ^ 

81. The reason is, that the Anglo- 
Saxon character, however liable to sud¬ 
den fits of violence, bordering for tlie 
time on national insanity, is in general, 
and wlien it gets time to cool, essen¬ 
tially of a practical ^ehai'acter. The 
fervid temperament of the and 

Ii’ish is diiferent: like th«^rench, it 
is frequeiitly disposed to run all the 
hazards of speculation and fundamen¬ 
tal change. But the natural disposi¬ 
tion of the majority of.^lio English, 
and oL nearly the whole of their rural 
population, is abhorrence of theoreti¬ 
cal innovation, but passion for practi¬ 
cal improvement. The reform fervour 
in England noiv took this direction : 
the nationalmiud, liavingcooled down, 
fiowed back into its old and time-worn 
channel. Thence an entire change in 
Jihe measures forced upon the parlia- 
irentary leaders ; and tips is what Sii* 
Robeil; Peel, with liis wonted sagacity 
as to present objects, distinctly per¬ 
ceived, and which affords the key to 
his whole subsequent conduct. The 
majority of the nation supported him 
during the long duel between the two 
houses, the prize at issue in which was 
further organic change ; but they did 
so only because they were averse to 
such cmanges, and longed for the real 
fruits of tl^at already made. They saw 
tlfet he was the real inagi for these 
practical reforms, and not the elegant 
nobleman,"inexperienced in real busi¬ 
ness, however vci’sed in courts, who 
had headed them during the reforni 
stru^le. The great political victory 
whitm unseated the Government in 
1841, and the free-trade measures 
which immediately followed it, were 
both ^le natural consequence of the 
change in the national mind which 
was now going forward. • 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 

ENGLAND AND AMERICA, FROM THE ACCESSION OF QUEEN VICTORIA IN JCNK 


1837 TO THE SUI’PRESSION OF THE 

1. li^i’LENDENT with gloiy, teem¬ 
ing witxrJ^abitants, overllowiiig with 
riclics, boundless in extent, the llritish 
Empire, at tlie accession of Queen Vic- 
TouiA, seemed the fairest and most 
Iiowcrful dominion upon cartfi. It had 
i'orne victoriotis through the ino§t ter¬ 
rible strife whicli ever divided man¬ 
kind, and more than once, in the 
course of it, singly confronted Europe 
in arms. It had struck down the 
greatest conqueror of nioderii times. 
Jt still retaine*! the largest part of the 
continent of North America, and a 
new hemisphere in Australia had been 
recently added, without opposition, tq’ 
its mighty dOinaiiis. All the navies 
of the M'orld had sought in vain to 
Avrest from the hands of its sovereign 
the sceptre of the ocean; all the in¬ 
dustry of man, to rival in competition 
the jproduco of its manufactures or the 
wealth of its merchants. In science 
and literature it still kept the lead of 
all the nations of the earth. It had 
given birtlito steam navi^tiou, ^lich 
had bridged the Atlantic, ajid rail¬ 
ways, wduch liad more tlid!i halved 
distance; if had revealed the qlectric 
telegraph, destined ere lon^ to ren¬ 
der instantaneous the transmission of 
thought 11 had subdued realms which 
the Macedonian phalanx could not 
reach, and attained a doniinion beyond 
what the Roman legions had connuer- 
ed. An hundred and twenty millions 
of pen, at the period of its highest 
jirosperity, obeyed the sceptre of Alex¬ 
ander; as many in after-times were 
blessed by the rule of the Antojjines; 
but an hundred and fifty millions 
peopled the realms ot Queen Victoria; 


CHARTIST INSURRECTION IN 1839. 

and the suli never set on her dominions, 
for before “ his declining rays had 
Ceased to illuminate the ram])iirtH of 
(Juebec, his ascending bean\s llumed oil 
the minarets ot Calcutta.” 

2. Veiled under so splendid an ex¬ 
terior, this vast empire contained many 
irinciples of weakness, and already ex- 
libitcd th« symptoms of mortality, J ts 
extent had become too great, not 
its real stren^h, but for that portion 
of its strengtlj, unhappily extremely 
small, w^hicii the public temper would 
permit to be directed to the jjublic ser¬ 
vice. It was brought in contact with 
thegreatest empires upon earth, and was 
involved in questions likely to lead to 
dilforenccs with them ; for in the East, 
both in the Euxino and Central Asia, 
it almost adjoined the territories which 
acknowledged tlie influence of Russia; 
in Europe it was frequently on the 
verge of war with France; whije in 
the West it was perpetually exposetl 
to danger fi’(jpi the encroaching s]urit 
of America. Yet with all these uaii- 
gei-s, and tfiis vast and widely scattered 
dominion, the naval and military forces 
which its popular reprcsentative^would 
pyemit to be k^pt on foot were wretch¬ 
edly small, and totally disproportioned 
cither to the strength of the empire, tlio 
security of its distant possessions, or 
even the maintenance ot its owtf inde¬ 
pendence. The Anglo-Saxon disposi- 
tios, strangely compounded of pacific 
%nd warlike qualities, the love of gain, 
and the thir^ for glory, satiatai^ith 
the latter from the splendid successes of 
the war, had turned, with unexampled 
and alarming avidity, into tlie former, 
which liad now conic wholly to absorb 
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7;Ki national iiiind. The idea was gene- working class(g in the manufacturing 
ral, almost universal, in the eoiunicrcial districts again* the whole institutions 
towns, that the era of Avars liail I'asscd, of the country: Chartism was rife in. 
that mercantile interests would hence- Great Britain; organised agitation per- 
fortli rule the world, and that it Avas petuated misery in k’elaiid; Canada 
Avorse than useless to be at any c-^ciiso Avas on the verge of open insuiTection ; 
at keeping up naval or military^irma- and the recent emancipatfon of the 
ments Avhich never could a^oin be re- slaves in the West fiidies, Avithoiit ina- 
(juired. A thirst for gain had seized tcrially benefiting them, had implant- 
iill classes; each Avas at once ambiti- ed the seeds of ruin in the planters, 
ous and discontented; and in their So many causes of danger could not 
passion for adA^ancement they had fail ere long to produce a convulsion 
come to inilict serious wounds on in some part of tl^ empire, but. 
each otlier. • strange to say, it Avas first ind^'^cd by 

3. Realised wealth had established external, not internal, inflrffice.s. Jt 
a system of currency which, foritsoAvn arose from democratic ambition in the 
advantage, landed the nation every United States of America, and the so- 
four or five years in a long course of A'-erity of nature in the British Islands, 
suifering, as necessarily as night sue- • ^ 

cced.s day ; and sulferiug poverty 4. liisscssed of a territory ten times 
sought protection from its consequen- the area France, and capable of 
ccsa^’cgiirds its only property—labour maintaining in case and comfort three 
■'•ni strikes, which diffused universal hundred and fifty millions of inliabit- 
suffering, and permanently alienated ants, with a soil generally rich and 
tile dillercnt classes of society froin fertile, and intersected by a network 
each other. Great j)rospcvity had re- of innumcrablo rivers, the natural ca- 
ccntl}^ been enjoyed, but it had passed nals of the country, the United States 
aAvay; the tide had turned, and suifer- wanted only tAvo things to become ere 
ing, general and long-continued, Avas *®iig the richest and ino.st populou-s 
in prospect, likely only the more se- emjhre ui)on earth. ThSse two things 
verely to be felt from the contrast it Averc 'iiiob and mmiey; but they Averc 
Avould exhibit to the prosperity which iiulispensablo to the development of 
had preceded it. A sore feeling had their resources, TheforestswithAA'hich 
come to pervade all ranks of society: the country was covered had over- 
■the labouring, at least in toAvns, re- spread the earth Avitli a rich soil, and 
garded their employers as their natnnil mingled vegetable and animal remains 
enemies, avIio Avere unjustly enriched of several feet in thickness, which pro- 
with the fruits of their toii ; the more niiscd a long course of fine harvests 
wealthy looked on the working classes from its virgin riches; •but it was still 
as spoliators ready to seize upon their overshad#jved by their massy boughs, 
property, on the first opportunity, aftd the axo of the backwoodsman was 
either by open violence or legislative required for a course of years to cut 
enactment. A great poetical rovoln- down its jJHmeval stems, and tear out 
tion, happily Avithout bloodshed, had its gigantic roots. Emigrants were 
recently taken place, hut it had effect- corning in con.siderable numbers from 
ed no practical alterations in sfciefy, Europe—those from the British Island! 
or amelioration in the condition of the had already reachetl 60,000 annually; 
people, except substituting the monied but they AA'crc lost in this immensity 
aristocracy in towns for the lamted of space, and presented only a thin 
» aristocracy in the country as the rulorsij line o^labourem, the pioneers of civil- 
of tliif Sftate. The democratic leaders isation, along a frontier 1700 miles 
liad taken advantage of the general dis- long Avliere. it Avas workiifg into the 
apiroiHtment, which the blasting of the forest. • Capital was required for evc^y 
hopes excited by this change liad occa- new undertaking, hut great as was the 
sioned, to excite the feelings ^f the energy, unbounded the activity of the 
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inhabitants of the United States, it 
could not be found insufficient quan¬ 
tities from their unaided resources; and 
the wages of labour, from the scarcity 
of hands, wer§ so high that capital 
had little inducement to migrate from 
England'to settle in a country where, 
although rent wits nothing, the cost 
of production was double its own. Tlie 
produce of the mines of gold and silver 
over the globe had been so fearfully 
diminished by the disastrous wars con¬ 
sequent on the.^outh American revolu¬ 
tion, ^at the'annual supjdy for the 
use ot whole world had fiillen be¬ 
low £9,000,000 — not half its former 
amount—and this was nearly all ab¬ 
sorbed by the necessities of Europe. 
Thus America, albeit splendidly fur¬ 
nished by iSll the blessings of nature, 
might have been chained to a slow 
progress, and at length slumbered on 
with a population doubling, like Eu¬ 
rope, in five hundred years, were it 
not for one discoveiy which supplied 
all deficiencies, and kept it abreast 
of its destiny. This discoveiy was a 
Papek Currency. 

5. This powerful agent for good.,8r 
for evil was*never more required, and 
has nowhere produced more important 
effects than in the United States of 
America. It is historically known 
that the establishment of their inde- 
pendenee, like the successful issue of 
the war of Rome with Carthage, and 
Great Biitain with Napoleon, was 
mainly owing to the paper bearing a 
forced circulation, which was 5b plen¬ 
tifully issued by the insurrjent States 
during the course of the contast. 
During tfle war with England^ in 1814, 
cash payments were universally and 
unavoidably suspended, and an im¬ 
mense amount of confusion and mer- 
' cantile distress ensued in consequence 
in all the States of the Union. Banks 
had been established to the number 
of 246, which issued their own notes 
without limitation, which circulated^ 
fiirough all the States of thd* Union, 
some at par, others at various degrees 
of discount, sometimes as mveh as a 
half, according to the reputed wlveucy 
of the establishment from which they 


issued; and the mass of notes in cir¬ 
culation was as great as it afterwards 
became in 1834, witli a population 
nearly double, and transactions throe 
times os extensive. It was impossible 
that such a state of things could be 
allof^ed to continue, and to get out of 
it. Government, in 1816, established, 
by an act of the Congress, the famous 
Bank of the United States, with a 
capital of 35,000,000 dollars, and a 
charter for twenty years. Such was 
the combined energy and prudence of 
this gicat establishment, that, soon 
after its opening, cash payments were 
resumed in all the banks of New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Boston, and 
soon after in all the banks of the 
Union. This important transition, 
however, was not made without great 
difficulty and an immense amount of 
embarrassment and insolvency. Be¬ 
tween 1811 and 1820 no less th'au«..fy5 
banks, in different parts of the Union, 
either became bankrupt or withtirew 
from business. During tliis period of 
return tocasli payments, industiy was 
essentially blighted, sutiering was uni¬ 
versal, and the people, glad as usiiid 
to fix the responsibility of misfortuiio 
on any one but themselves, generally 
ascribed it to the banking system, 
which, though grievously abused, h;ul 
been tho mainspring of their progress, 
and the principal cause of their pros¬ 
perity. 

6. Great as these evils were—the 
unavoidablp result of an immense is¬ 
sue of paper without either resj^onsi- 
bility or control—they were in a con¬ 
siderable measure modified by tlu; 
pmdent conduct, high credit, and 
l^reat influqicc of the United States 
Bank. Such was the effect of its 
general direction in banking affairs 
that jill the disasters of the six years 
preceding 1820 were forgotten in the 
imbounded prosperity of the fiftecji 
years which succeeded it. Altliough 
the United States shared to a certain 
degree in the commercial disaatuffs con¬ 
sequent on'^the resumption of cash pay¬ 
ments in Great Britain in 1819, and 
the consequent monetary crisis of 1825 
and 1832, yet this period was, upon 
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the whole, one of extraordinary and 
unprecedented prosperity over their 
whole extent. Prices were high, but 
wages were still higher; ease and con¬ 
tentment generally prevailed; culti¬ 
vated land was encroaching at tlie rate 
of seventeen miles a-year over a^on- 
tier seventeen liuiidred miles in length, 
upon the gloom of the forest; and the 
seaport towns on the coast, sharing in 
the vast commerce which such a rapid 
increase of production retmired, were 
rapidl}’’ advancing in wealth, popula¬ 
tion, and enterprise. During these 
fifteen years the population of the 
United States advanced C5 per cent; 
its exports and imports doubled, and 
a vast stream of emigrants from the 
Jiritish Isles, which had como at last 
to be above 50,000 a-year, added to 
the prolific power of nature in provid¬ 
ing hands to keep pace witli this im- 
ingjil^increase.* It is to the influ¬ 
ence of the American banks in fur¬ 
nishing the means of cultivation and 
improvement to the hardy settlers in 
the forest, that the superior aspect of 
tlie Amerieau side of the Rt Lawrence 
to the Jlritisli, which has attracted the 
notice of every traveller, is mainly to 
be ascribed. 

7. As the paper cuiTcncy of the 
United States has done such gi*eat 
tilings in sustaining and vivifying the 
industry of the countr}', it was not to 


[ciiAr. xLiir. 

bo expected tl^t it could have been 
conducted without many instances of 
reckless, some of culpable, misman¬ 
agement. So great had the demand 
for money become in •consequence of 
the immense undertakings which wore 
everywhere going fj^rward, *that tho 
discounts of the banks in the year 
1831 had reached the enormous amount 
of 250,000,000 dollars, great part of 
which was discounted at the extrava¬ 
gant rate of 15, 18, and 20 per cent. 
On the 1st January li35, there were 
in the United States 557 han^, be¬ 
sides 121 branches; their ciptal was 
231,250,000 dollars (^57,500,000), the 
notes they had in circulation amounted 
to 103,692,000 dollars (£25,500,000), 
their aimuakliscountsAvere^65,143,000 
dollars ^£90,600,000), and the entire 
treasure in their vaults was 43,937,000 
dollars, or £10,990,000. These figures 
demonstrate that, however reckless and 
extravagant the issue of some of these 
banks had been, yet their conduct up¬ 
on the whole had been safe and judici¬ 
ous ; for tho proportion of notes issued 
to the gold and silver possessed, was, 
ofl^the whole, as 11 to 26, or as 1 to 
;—a proportion gi’eater than what 
has for a ccntuiy been deemed neces¬ 
sary by the Scotch banks, whose pru¬ 
dence and good management have be¬ 
come proverbial; and more than triple 
the proportion of specie to notes out- 


* Population or the United States. 


1820. 

is:jo, 

1840, 

3860. 

1800, 


9,638,226 

12,853.838 

17,068,660 

23,191,670 

31,445,080 


-AmcHcan^Jensus, 1840; and .4Znia?iac7i<?c for ISO^ 

Exports and Impo^s op the Xf^iTED States from 1624 to 1837. 


1824. 

182:). 

182(\ 

1S27, 

1S2S, 

1829, 

1830, 

• 1831 , . . 

1S32, . . “ 

1833, 

1834, 

183.5, 

1830, 

-Toore*3 Histoy’y of Pmees^ Iv. 4C9. 


Import!. 

UollArt. 

80,549,007 

90,340,075 

84,974,477 

79,484,063 

88,509,824 

74,402,527 

•70,876,930 

103,191,124 

101,029,266 

108,118,311 

126.521,332 

149,895,749 

lSd,8$0,035 


Eiporti 

Doflant, 

75,986,657 

99,535,388 

77,595,322 

82,324,827 

72,264.686 

72,358,671 

73.849,508 

81.310,583 

87,176,943 

90,140,433 

104,346,973 

321,693,577 

128,663,040 
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lielcl during the sanie period by the 
Rank of England,*^ • 

^8. One main use to T,vhich these 
large issues-of the banks had been 
applied was in the purchase of waste 
lands on th<f frontier, which were in 
great j^rt bought with advances made 
by banks cstaUishcd in tlie States to 
which the lands sold belonged. So 
rapid had been the progress of popu¬ 
lation and increase of cultivation on 


the frontiers of the foi-cst, or in its re¬ 
cesses, that advances made on the se¬ 
curity of lots purchased rarely proved 
unfortunate, the rise in the value of 
the lot bought increasing so rapidly 
as in a few years to much more than 
pay off the loan contracted. The 
territories at the disposal of the 
States were immense ; they anioimted 
to 990,000 square miles, or about 
080,000,000 acres. Of these the Gov- 


* Niiinlier of Banka, Capital, Cash held by each, Bills under Discount, and Notes in cir¬ 
culation, on denary 1, 1S35, in all the States of the Union:— 


Maine, 

New Hampshire, 
Vermont, . 
Massa(.‘%usetts, 
Rhode Island, 
Connetiticut, 

New York, 

New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, . 
Maryland, . 
Federal District, 
Virginia, 

North Carolina, 
South Carolina, 
Georgia, 

Florida, o . 
Alabama, . 
Louisiana. . 
Mississippi, 
Tennessee,. 
Kentucky, . 
Missouri, . 
Illinois, 

Indiaiui, 

Ohio, . 

Michigan, . 
United States 
Bank, . i 

Uiiofticmlly re-^ 
ported, incliid- J 
ed in number I 
of banks, } 


In pounds sterling, 


'So of 
e»nks 



CAplUl. 


IJoUart 

3,409,850 

2,655,008 

921,813 

30,409,450 

08,097,482 

7,350.766 

31,681,460 

50,000 

17,958,444 

730,000 

7,542,639 

2,613,985 

5,840,000 

2,464,925 

2.156,318 

6,783,™ 

114^20 

5,607,623 

20,422,145 

5,890,162 

2,890,381 

4,898,685 

278,739 
800,000 
6,390,741 
658,980 

3*^000,000 


Bills iiiutiT 
DUcouiit 


Dollar* 

5,249,509 

3,929,235 

1,870,813 

48,901,142 

9,694,331 

8,899,656 

62,775,200 

43,180 

28.739,130 

1.232.850 
9,520,683 
3,115,624 

11,277,304 

8,360,977 

3,886,441 

7.714.851 
233,209 

9,219,586 

.37,388,859 

10,379,650 

6,040.087 

7,674,066 

85,707 

318,902 

531,843 

10,071,250 

1,336,225 

51.941,03? 


ll,043flU 19,737,019 


231,250,837 

£57,812,334 


Notes ill 
CircuIftCioii. 


Dollan 

1,709,320 

1,387,970 

1,463,713 

7,868,472 

1,290,785 

2,685,400 

16,427,963 

30,247 

7,818,011 

622,397 

1,923,055 

692.530 
5,695,198 
2,241,964 
2,288,030 
3,694,329 

133.531 
3,472,413 
5,114,082 
2,418,475 
3,189,220 
2,771,154 

178,810 

456,065 

5,654,048 

636,676 

17,339,797 


4,588,844 



Specie 


Dollar* 

171,028 

5*0,958 
1,180,564 ! 
473,041 
129,108 > 
7,221,335 

i 

3,476,462 

173,183 

972,000 

474,199 

1,160,401 

275,660 

754,219 

1,781,830 

14,312 

916,135 

2.824,904 

369,302 

290,472 

872,368 

155,341 

243,225 

'751,083 

1,906,716 

112,419 

15,708,369 


1,487,414 


103,692,495 43,937,625 

£25,923,124 £10,984,406 


—Chevalier, i. 378. * 

The proportion of cash held by and notes in circulation of the Bank of England, Scotch 
and Irish banks, on an average of the month preceding April 12, 1856, was as follows 

S Note! turned. Caiih held. 

Bank of England, ...... £20,225,564 £9,806.880 

’ Irish banks, . . . .. 6,474,712 2,129i89i 

StiOtch banks. 3,W5,383 1,680,438 


2,l29i89i 

1,680,438 


£30,485,659 


£13.610,911 


Of tho cash held by the Bank of England, £8.000.000 must be retained in the issue depart¬ 
ment; so that tlie real stock of bullion against £20,225,000 in notes was £1,806,000 in April 
1856.—Xemdon. Gazette, April 12 and May 2, 1356. ^ 

YOL. VI. U ^ 
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crnment, since 1784, had sold above 
60,000,000, and the sales had of late 
years gone on increasing in an extra¬ 
ordinary prognission : iu seven years 
succeeding 1828, their annual amount, 
and the price received for them, hud 
risen to ten times its former amount* 
But this was only the commencement 
of the great inroad of civilised man 
upon the forest; a progress twofold 
greater awaited him; and so rapid 
had been the rise in the value of land 
on the frontier, that nearly all who 
had engaged in it of late yeaijg had 
made money by their purchases—some 
great fortunes; and the banks which 
had advanced the money were in a 
state of unprecedented nffluein^c. From 
this very prosperity arose the storm 
which ere long involved the United 
States in woe, and by its influence 
across the Atlantic produced effects of 
the l|p^ importance on the ^Sritish 
empire. 

9. In the states of Europe—and the 
case had been the same in the llomau 
empire — the great landed estates in 
the country were originally act{uired 
by the right of conquest. Tliey were 
the grants made by a vicitorious chief¬ 
tain to his followers; and though in 
many, perhaps most instances, they 
afterwards changed hands, and were 
acquired by commercial wealth, yet 
the purchasers rapidly acquired the 
feelings, and became actuated by the 
interests, of the more elevated and 
dignified circle into which they had 
been, admitted. Hence the Inajority 
of the landed aristocracy, both of new 
and old descent, is always conserva¬ 
tive and monarchical in its ideas, and 
the elements of freedom and popular 
government first appear in^tlie great 


♦ Quantities of Land sold and Price 


RECElVbD IN AMERICA. f 


Acre*. 

Price received. 

1828, 

730,000 

£221,000 

1820, 

1,260,000 

324,000 

1S30, 

1,740,000 

364,000 

%831, 

2,500,000 

694,000 

1832, 

. 1,040,000 

560,000 

1883, 

4,500,000 

• 845.000 

1884, 

4,720,000 

1,040,000 

1835, 

•. . 7,600,000 

2,480,000 


—JJeport of SecrcUny to the Treastity of (he 
United SiciUdi JOec. 8, 1835; and Cukvalieb, 
i. 413. * 


hives of industi*f produced by manu¬ 
facturing and cflPiimercial activity. 
The passing of the Befoim Bill wfis 
the first and gi'catest triumph of tho 
latter over the fonner. In America 
the case is just the reverb. The aris¬ 
tocracy is there found in the J:owns, 
the democracy in the«country. The 
reason is, that it is in the former alone 
that the means of making considerable 
fortunes exist. The forests being there 
pierced and the wilds cultivated by 
tho aims of laborious industry, not 
won by the sword of viCTorious con¬ 
quest, it was soon found that 
tention of land without its ocef^ation 
was impossible. The feudal oarou 
might do this, living in his strong 
castle, surrounded by his armed re¬ 
tainers ; to the pacific colonist dwell- 
I ing in hif log-house, and aided only 
I by a few backwoodsmen, the thing was 
I impossible. In all the colonies, ac¬ 
cordingly, whether of America or Aus¬ 
tralia, the limits of retainable property 
have been found to be little beyond 
those of actual occupation. All at¬ 
tempts to found gi‘eat estates by the 
punchoso or grants of large tracts of 
couiftry, have been iu the ctvl defeated 
by tho experienced impossibility of 
keeping off the squatters from tracts 
of good land not actually cleared, or 
about to be so, by the axe of the back¬ 
woodsman, 

10. Society being thus constituted 
by the strongest of all laws—that of 
necessity — the only places in which 
the grovrf;h of fortunes wjis practica¬ 
ble were the towns, especially tho 
comqj^ercial Sues on the sea-coast. To 
them the vast progress of the back 
|ettlGmcnt§, h'oin the labour of tho 
equal Anglo-Saxon freemen, afforded 
the greatest possible advantages; for 
the produce of their fields, teeming 
with the riches of a virgin soil, afforded 
an immense amount of rude produce, 
which the wealth and redundant pop¬ 
ulation of Europe were ever ready to 
t^e off;awhile their wants, even in a' 
simple and primeval state of^ society, 
presented a vast and growing market 
for the mSnufacturing industry of the' 
Old World. This was the secret of tho 
great export of British manufactures 
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to the United States, which had now 
come to amount 1^^12,000,000 de¬ 
clared value yearly—a quantity equal 
to what £24,000,000 would have been 
at the war prices. This prodigious traf¬ 
fic, the most important in which Eng¬ 
land was enmiged, all passed throu^i, 
New York, rinnsylvania, Baltimore, 
New Orleans, Boston, and the other 
great towns on the sea-coast, and was 
of course in a great degi’ee monopolised 
by the chief mercantile houses who pos¬ 
sessed the ^pital or could command 
tlm credit necessaiy for carrying it on. 

credit and an extensive pa -1 
per currency were the condition of ex¬ 
istence ; they were as indispensable as I 
the axe and the plough to the settlers [ 
in the Far West. As wgalth flowed in 
rapidly tt those who could command 
the assistance of this potent'^auxiliaiy, 
fortunes grew up rapidly, and with 
them the habits, interests, and desires 
■of a mercantile aristocracy. 

11. But meanwhile the very reverse 
of all this obtained in the backwoods, 
where the market for this immense 
commerce was in process of formation. 
There the forest settlers, detached f^om 
each othea^ each cultivating his little 
freehold alone, were in habits of inde¬ 
pendence by the necessities of their 
situation. No aid from Government 
could be obtained on any emergency; 
no regular troops were at hand to aid | 
in repelling an assault from the sav¬ 
ages ; no fortified place existed to seiwe 
as a place of refuge, or an asylum for 
their wives |Liid children in case of dis¬ 
aster, In such circumstances, self- 
government became a liabit, bcjcauso 
self-defence was a necessity. The 
backw'oodsmen, and tlje ‘cultivator^ 
who succeeded to their cleared do¬ 
mains, accustomed to rely on their 
■own resources, and to act for them¬ 
selves in every emergency, required no 
aid from any superior power, and were 
not disposed to submit to any control. 
A feeling of independence, and a reso- 
•lution to assert it alike agaiifst foreign 
invasion and domestic authority, arises 
inevitably and universally ip the hu- 
*man minu in such circumstances. Ac¬ 
cordingly, it had long been found that 
the representatives sent by the fron¬ 


tier States to the Congress were tho 
most democratic, and tho final ascend¬ 
ancy of their party has been owing to 
the unparalleled growth of the popu¬ 
lation in the basin of the Mississippi, 
and beyond the Allegliany Mountains. 

^12. A contest for the majority in 
the legislature, and the consequent * 
command of the government, is a 
matter of far greater importance, and 
rouses the passions much more strong¬ 
ly, in America, than a similar’ conflict 
in tho constitutional monarchies of 
EuroiK. The reason is, that, owing to 
the republican form of government, a 
much greater number of persons ai’o 
interested in, and hope to profit by it. 
The majority in Congress being de¬ 
termined by the votes of between 
2,000,000 and 3,000,000 of voters in 
the State, and no oilier infiiiencc, par¬ 
ties l^ve long felt the necessity of 
rousing the multitude to th^il*--#up- 
port by offering to them not merely 
the empty honoui’S, but the substan¬ 
tial fruits of victory. This is effected 
by an immense multiplication of offices, 
more highly paid in proportion to their 
value as they descend in the scale, and 
conic within the reach of the demo¬ 
cracy, and a rigorous displacing of their 
occupants when a change in govern¬ 
ment takes place. It is calculated that 
there were, in 1837, 60,000 offices in 
America at the disposal of the execu¬ 
tive, all of which are changed on a 
change of ministry.* Thus the voter.s 
have an jmmense number of offices to 
look for in the event of their party 
gaining the ascendancy in Congress. 
This vast multiplication of offices is 
not complained of, becausc^each party 
hopes to jirofit by it—^just as in Eng¬ 
land we near nothing of the evils of 
patvona^, at least from the popular 
pr^, \men their party are in power, 
ana it is showered, down upon them¬ 
selves. These offices are tho allotment 
of the conquered lands, the prospect of 
which so vehemently excited the 
man soldiery, and the contei^ fiftwliicli, 
under thf name of an agrarian law, at 
length occasioned the ruin of tho re¬ 
public. 

33. As there were no great landed 
The number is -sow (ISOO) 130,000. 
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propnetors in America, and commcr-1 
cial wealth alone could form the basis 
of an aristocracy, the banks in the 
j^reat towns, especially on the sea- 
coast, early excited the jealousy of the 
ambitious democrats in the interior. 
Being composed of hard-headed ]>iec- 
, tical men, and led by chiefs of acknow¬ 
ledged ability, they wore not long in 
perceiving that it was the system of 
credit, built upon the advances made 
by these banks, that was the founda¬ 
tion on which the commercial aristo- 
ci-acy, whicli had often ruled the JJnion, 
and got the command of the numerous 
offices at the disposal of the executive, 
rested. If they could only destroy the 
banks, the axe would be laid to the 
root of the commercial aristocracy, as 
completely as it would to an army if 
yon ent off its supplies. When this 
desirable consummation was ejected, 
no ^tiV.lacle would remain to their un¬ 
disputed and pennanent goveniment 
of the republic, and enjoyment of its 
fruits. With the usual selfishness and 
blindness of faction, they resolved to 
prosecute their object W'itli all their 
forces, regardless of its inevitable con¬ 
sequences, and careless although the 
branch they were in such haste to cut 
away should be that on whicli they 
themselves sat. They were not long 
in effecting their object, and bringing 
that ruin upon their country, and ele¬ 
vation for a season to themselves,Iwhich 
might reasonably have been expected 
from their proceedings. 

14. General Jackson weis at this 
period the President of the Republic, 
an eminence which he had attained 
in consequence of his successful de¬ 
fence of tne lines before New Orleans 
against the English in 1814. He was 
the head of the democratic party by 
wliom he had been placed in power, 
and being a violent party-man, \flth- 
out commercial interests or connec¬ 
tions, he determined to follow out 
-the wishes of his constituents without* 
any regard to the effects of the meas¬ 
ures they advocated upon tfie general 
prosperity of the Union, or even their 
own ultimate interests. To effect this 
object, a crusade was set ’ on foot 
Against the banks,^and especially that 


of the United states, in which the 
press took the kaC. Three-fourths of 
the 1265 journals which at that peri6d 
were published in the United States, 
were enlisted in the war against those 
establishments. This is* nothing ex¬ 
traordinary : the press invarialjjy fans 
the passions of the nument, and fol¬ 
lows the wishes of tho numerical 
majority of its readers, how unrea¬ 
sonable soever they may be. By this 
means, and the unceasing activity of 
the whole political agents of the ma¬ 
jority over the Union,* tho people 
beyond the sphere of the commr..ciiil 
towns were worked up to a Sate of 
perfect frenzy against the banks; and 
General Jackson's war against the 
United StatM banks was regarded 
with as much enthusiasm Us ever his. 
defence &f New Orleans had been. 
Since the fervour of France in 1789', 
and of England in 1832, nothing in 
the world hod been seen like it The 
ciy “ Bank or no Bank! ” convulsed 
the Union as violently as that of “Li¬ 
berie et Egalite! ” had done Franco, 
or “The Bill, the whole Bill, and 
noChing but the Bill j" had shaken 
En^and. • 

15. The ostensible grounds of com¬ 
plaint preferred by the President 
against the banks were—1st, That 
they had intrigued to obtain the 
renewal of their charter during tho 
session 1831-2, in order either to 
force him to consent to it, or throw 
all their adherents into opposition to 
him at ithe next clectioq 2d, That 
they had exerted their infineiic© 
agaij^st hiiff#in the election of 1832, 
and increased their discounts by 
^28,500,006 dollars to augment their 
own. 3d, That they had corrupted 
the press, especially in the commer¬ 
cial towns, to support their cause. 
The banks answered—1st, That the 
President had, in his opening address 
to the Congress in 1831, i-ecoinmended 
the bank question to their considera- 
<ton, with a view to its early decision. 
2d, That the increase of their dis¬ 
counts had been no more than was 
re(juired by the extension and neces-* 
sities of commerce. 3d, That l)eing 
menaced with destruction fiom a 
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powerful party in tRe State, with tlie 
President at its Ifcifd, they w’ere per¬ 
fectly entitled to defend themselves 
at the bar of public opinion, and 
that no wav of doing that could be 
so safe and legitimate as reprinting the 
fipeeoiics of enlightened men in their 
favour, whicltwas all they had done. 
These were the ostensible grounds of 
debate between the parties; the real 
causes of discord were very different, 
and were as carefully concealed as 
the pretended ones were ostentatiously 
^t forwara. TJiey were the inherent 
jehlajisy, on the one hand, of demo¬ 
cracy at eminence foreign to itself, 
whether in rank, fortune, genius, 
learning, or accomplishment; and the 
vanity of newborn jp^ealth on the 
other, %liich sought to overbear all 
other interests in th* Sfa^^e by the 
sway of capital, and had impnidently 
let fall hints, that the time was not 
far distant \vhcn, by means of the 
influence of mercantile advances, they 
would gain the entire command of the 
State. 

16. The democratic party were the 
more alaimed at the growing influence 
of the i)ank interest in the TJnion, 
from the vast extension of paper ad¬ 
vances which had recently taken place 
for tlic purchase of lots of waste lands 
in the back settlements. These rude 
agricultural districts, the cradles of 
a sturdy and robust democracy, had 
hitherto been their stronghold, and 
enabled them, by their rapid exten¬ 
sion, to qjitvote the commercial towns 
on the coast, which were for the most 
part in the opposite •^terest^ But 
whei^ banks were established in all 
the back settlements^ add made li|jc- 
ral advances to settlers to enable them 
to purchase lots of the public lands, 
xipon the security of the deposit of 
their title-deeds, this source of power 
was likely not only to be lost to 
them, but gained to their enemies. 
It is well known that there is no ifi- 
Huence so difficult to resist as thkt of 
acre^Jitor; and when nearly all the 
settlers on the frontier jn the valley 
of the Mississippi had purchased their 
freeholds with money advanced by 
banks with whom their title-deeds 


were deposited, it was easy to sec that 
a great, and to the Democrats most 
alarming, source of influence was 
opened up in what had hitherto been 
the centre of their power. Had 
Government been animated by a real 
jtatriotic spirit, what they should have 
done, obviously, was to have retained 
the credit system, under which llie 
nation had made such unparalleled 
n’ogress, but put it under sucli regu- 
ations as should have checked the 
over-issuo of paper, and secured the 
stabyity of such as was in circulation. 
But being actuated, not by the en¬ 
lightened spirit of patriotism, but tlie 
blind passions of faction, they did 
just the reverse, and adopted a course 
of measures which brougnt ruin upon 
the banks, bankniptcy and desolation 
upon the country, and the effects of 
which, extending beyond the Atlan¬ 
tic, produced a crisis of the most 
tciTible kind in Great Britain, a%risis 
which W'as the main cause of the long- 
continued suffering which terminated 
in the entire change of her commercial 
policy. 

17. The charter of the United 
States Bank being only for tw'eiity 
years from 1816, the directors of that 
establishment, under the direction of 
their able chairman, Mr Biddle, 
brought forward a bill in 1832 to 
authorise its renewal for the like 
term of years. This was the signal 
for the deadly strife which ensued- 
War to the Knife was immediately 
proclaftned by the whole democratic 
party over the Union, not only against 
the United States Bank, but against 
all the hanks in the country, no mat¬ 
ter how long their establfthment, how 
high Aeir credit, how widespread 
their beneficence. The creatures of 
their bounty, tho citizens who owed 
fheir all to their courageous enter¬ 
prise, the holders of fields won from 
the forest by their advances, were the 
first, like the serpent in the f£ii)le, 
when wanned into life, ^ojting their 
benefdfctors. The legislature, ^ how¬ 
ever, took a more enlightened view of 
the subject; and after the jmblication 
of veiy able reports, which went fully 
into the subject^ both Houses of Con- 
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gross (Tklarch 7, 1832) passed the bill, 
renewing the charter of the United 
States Bank, by considerable majori¬ 
ties. But the democratic party were 
not discouraged. Secure of the con¬ 
currence of General Jackson, the Pre¬ 
sident, they raised such a clamo'ir 
against the Bank in the ncwspapei’s, 

* that he was induced to oppose the 
Veto which the constitution intrust¬ 
ed to him to the bill. It was the old 
story of Rome over again; democratic 
ambition, led on by a dictator, was 
crushing the aristocracy of prqperty 
and intelligence. 

18. Not content with putting a 
negative on the act j)assed by the Con¬ 
gress renewing the Bank Charter, Gene¬ 
ral Jackson, in the succeeding year, 
went a step farther, and took the very 
hazardous step of withdrawing the 
whole public deposits from the United 
State^Bank and its branches,* and 
hanilWig them over to the local banks.* 
No measure could bo imagined more 
liazardous in a mercantile point of 
view, as it implied such a senous dis- 

* Tlie principal charge brought against the 
Bank, in a paper Jnstifyiiig this step, pub- 
lislied on 18th September 1888, was tills: 
“ Although the chaitcr of the Bank was ai»- 
proaebing its teniiimitiou, and the Bank was 
aware it was the intention of Government to 
use the public deposits ns fast os they ac¬ 
crued in the payment of the public debt, yet 
it did extend its loans, from January 1831 to 
May 1832, from 32,402,304 dollars to 70,428,070 
dollars, being an increase of 28,056,766 dollars 
in sixteen months. It is confidently believed 
that the leading object of this immense ex¬ 
tension of its loans was to bring large a 
portion of the people under iu pwver and ia- 
jl'itenre aa pc»3ible, and it has been disclosed 
that some of the largest loans were granted 
on very unusual teims to conductors of the 
public press, cln some of these cases, tlio 
motives were made manifest by tlK nominal 
or insufficient security taken for the loans, 
by the large amounts discounted, by the ex¬ 
traordinary time allowed for payment, and 
especially by the subsequent conduct 
those receiving the iiecoimnodation." It was 
to compel the President to take his stand 
that the bill was brought forward for the re¬ 
newal of the Bank Charter at the time it 
waA« Ho mot the challenge, willingly took 
the positiM %into which Ills adversaries 
sought to force him, and firankly declared 
Ids unalterable opposition to the Bank, aa 
being both unconstitutional and Incxpedi- 
oiiI^-General Jackson’s Menioir, Septem¬ 
ber IS, 1832; Annual HeffUtert 1833, p. 800 
note. 


trust of the solveficy of the firat bank¬ 
ing establishmeitt^in the country, os- 
could hardly fail to shake its stabilify 
and that of all similar establishmeuts. 
But as a mere party-move, it was well 
conceived, as it tended to divide the 
banking interest, and induce tlM local 
banks, which got the (deposits on in¬ 
terest, to remain at least neuter in the 
effort to destroy the United States. 
Bank, from which they had been taken. 
Once taken, however, the decisive step 
was attended by the e^cts whicli 
might have been antici^ted. Tbo 
United States Bank, thus violon^^y^- 
sailed, and openly charged with insol¬ 
vency by the Government, was compel¬ 
led, in its own defence, suddenly, and 
to a great exteyt, to contract its opera¬ 
tions. This, like all similai^changes 
brought aUbuWB the midst of a period 
of high prosperity and great under¬ 
takings, gave a violent shock to credit, 
produced a similar contraction of issues 
on the part of all other banks, and 
speedily spread emban*assment and in¬ 
solvency throughout the community. 
These disasters wore immediately taken 
advAitage of by the democratic party, 
who i^presented them as the# fatal re¬ 
sult of the banking system, when, in 
fact, it was tlie consequence of the 
impediment thrown in the way of its 
operations,—as the effect of the exten¬ 
sion of credit, when, in truth, it was 
so of its contraction. 

19. These violent stretches on tlie^ 
part of the democratic President caus¬ 
ed, as soo« as Congress m^t, stormy 
debates in both houses, which were 
conteiworanefius with meetings on 
the subject, when the most Violent 
l^iguage wds used on both sides in 
every part of tne Union. The House 
of Representatives, by a majority of 
15 in a house of 240, approved of the 
measures of the President, and passed 
resolutions, that the charter of the 
Bank should not be renewed, and that 
fhe public deposits should not be re- 
stofbd to it? Oil the other hand, the 
Senate, by a majority of 26 in house 
of 46, voted “that the President, in 
the late executive proceedings, had as¬ 
sumed to himself authority and power 
not conferred by the constitution and 
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laws, but in derogafion of both.”* 
Thus the two hou^^ as in England 
on* the Reform Bill, were brought into 
direct collision ; and this was the more 
serious, that the Senate shared with 
the Presidenifthe executive authority, 
and fowucd tlie coiul: before which he 
was appointed dby the constitution to 
be tried, if charged with malversation 
in office. So determined were the 
senators in their condemnation of the 
measures of the President, that they 
^ refused to receive, or put upon their 
jo^nals, a _^rotest and explanatory 
m^ioif, which he drew up and pub¬ 
lished in defence of his proceeding. A 
similar division was observed in Si the 
States, among whoso inhabitants meet¬ 
ings took place every wh^e, to consider 
the all-engrossing topic. Generally 
speaking, the States on 1j)ie (?oast coin¬ 
cided with the Senate, those beyond 
the Alleghany Mountains and in the 
Far West with the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives. The weight of intellect 
was decidedly with the former, that 
of numbers os decisively with the lat¬ 
ter : Mr Clay, Mr Webster, and Mr 
Calhoun, made powerful speeches in 
favour of •the Bank. But whatf the 
democratic orators wanted in argu¬ 
ment they made up in violence, which 
was more powerful wntli the unthink¬ 
ing multitude. To find a parallel to 
the vehemence of their harangues, we 
must go back to the ardent declama¬ 
tions of the French Republicans in 
1791 and 1792. The topics, the ideas, 
were the sajne ; the objects of the ani¬ 
mosity only were different. It was 
not the landed “ aristocitts,” but the 
“comnftrcial aristocracy,” which Avas 
the object of ceaseless (jjaUquy. The 
corruption, selhsliness, seduction, and 
despotic views of the moneyed class, 
were the subject of incessant declam¬ 
ation, and not a few declared that Mr 
Biddle, the chairman of the United 

* The Senate in the United States consists' 
» of forty-eight members, two fo^cach State 
of the Union, elected by their legulaturcs. 
The Uou#6 of Representatives is elected by 
the direct suffrage of the inhabiteats. From 
the former being the result of atlouble elec¬ 
tion, it is in general more identifled with 
tlio interests of property than the latter, 
chosen directly by universal suffrage. 


States Bank, would end by making 
himself king. 

20. In the mean time the general 
shake given to commercial credit by 
the open war, declared by a numerical 
majority in the Union, with the Pre¬ 
sident at its head, against the United 
States Bank, produced the most dis¬ 
astrous effects, far exceeding in inten¬ 
sity anything which the promoters of 
the war contemplated. Mr Cobbett 
addressed a long letter to General 
Jackson, congratulating him on the 
success of his efforts to destroy the 
Uniteu States Bank ; the first step, it 
was to be hoped, to the destruction 
of all other banks. The 'wliolo bunks 
throughout the Union, seeing the vio¬ 
lence of the storm which was brewing 
against them, adopted the most strin¬ 
gent measures in their own defence; 
they rapidly contmeted their issues, 
and made the most strenuous fiftbrts 
to augment their metallic resei^es. 
The consequence was, that gold rose 
so much in value in the Union, that 
it flowed into the country to an unpre¬ 
cedented extent; and the excess im¬ 
ported over that exported, from lat 
January 1833 to 1st July 1834,amount¬ 
ed to £5,501,000. In the chiof States 
of the Union the result was, that a 
metallic was in a great degree substi¬ 
tuted for a paper cuiTency ; but as its 
amount was not a thii-d of what the 
bank-notes had been, the utmost dis¬ 
tress and anxiety pervaded the whole 
country, and in the State of New 
York it fose to such a pitch, that the 
local legislature authorised a State 
loan, to the banks in the province, of 
£1,500,000, to enable them to continuo 
the most necessary advanedfe. 

21. Stftick with consternation at 
this succession of commercial disas¬ 
ters, the merchants and bankers of 
NIw York hod a meeting, at which a 
petition to the President was agreed to, 
which soon received ten thousand sig¬ 
natures, embracing the whole wealtu 
and intelligence of the plac.a, ki favSur 
of the BAifc. General Jackson receiv¬ 
ed it, and coolly answered, that ho 
believed “the petition expressed the 
sentiments of Wall Street and Pearl 
Street, but that \^11 Street and Pearl 
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Street were not the people of Ame¬ 
rica,'' * He was right; for although 
New York was the chief commercial 
city of the Union, and had increased 
tenfold in population and a hundred¬ 
fold in riches within tlie lost fifty 
years, and converted tlie wildernes|, a 
nundrcd leagues around, into fruitful 
fields, yet there can be no doubt that 
a majority of the Union, told h\j head, 
was on the opposite side, and cordially 
supported the President in his crusade 
—not only in his crusade against the 
United States Bank, but almost all 
the biinks in the country. It was 
generally believed, and it was gene¬ 
rally told, that the banka were a set 
of infamous usurers, determined to 
starve the noble soldiers of indepen¬ 
dence ; and the cry was general with 
the populace in all parts of the Union, 
“ Hurmh fbr Jackson! down with the 
Bank!** * 

SfT Such was the effect of this cry, 
with which the United States were so 
convulsed that the people entirely lost 
their senses, and ran headlong, despite 
all the warnings of Mr Webster and 
Mr Clay, on tlieir own destruction. By 
the elections in the autumn of 1834, 
the majority of General Jackson was 
increased in the House of Representa¬ 
tives by twent}’’ votes. Strengthcneil 
by tliis accession of numbers, the Pre¬ 
sident continued with increased vehe¬ 
mence his hostility to the Bank, and 
early in the session of 1835 recom¬ 
mended, in his Message to the Con¬ 
gress, that its notes should ^ot he re¬ 
ceived in payineiU of taxes, and that all 
laws connecting the Bank, directly or 
indirectly, with the Government should 
bo repealecJi How strongly soever the 
Bank party was intrenched ft the Up¬ 
per House, they felt it in vain to con¬ 
tinue the contest any longer, for their 
charter would expire next year, an® it 
could only be renewed by an act of 
both houses, wliicli could not now be 
Iqpked for, as the last election had 
made thfl majority of the President in 
the lower beyond the reach of resist- 
ajico. lliey therefore bent to the storm 

* The Lombard Street and Regent Street 
of New York, where the chief banking-houses 
and most splendid sbotg arc to be found. 


which they could not resist, and took 
stops to wind upiitheir affairs with as 
little detriment to the community^jis 
possible. This was immediately set 
about, and the Bank disposed of its 
debts at, and closed, twdhty-ono out of 
its twenty-seven branches. Tlv wind¬ 
ing-up of its affairs which then took 
place proved its credit beyond a doubt; 
for its assets were 49,313,000 dollars, 
and its liabilities only 27,656,000; 
and to meet 22,113,000 in notes, it 
had 8,749,000 in specie in its coffers ! ^ 
23. Cut off from thei? connec^ii 
with the State, and deprived^of^ll 
hope of a renewal of their charter from 
the Legislature, the directors of tho 
United States Bank obtained a charter 
from the local legislature of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, to whiJh they paid bonus of 
2,000,000^ d(^lars; and though they 
experienced great opposition from the 
banks in the western States, which at 
first refused to take their notes, they 
succeeded, in spite of all the opposition 
of the President, in establishing an ex¬ 
tensive business. Butnowappeared tho 
fatal effects of the measures adopted 
byffovermnent to destroy the United 
Statf s Bank. The States in*the valley 
of the'Mississi]>pi, encouraged by tho 
support of Government, and strong in 
the possession, through their banks, of 
the public deposits, rushed, as it were, 
with inconsiderate fury into the void 
created by the contraction of the busi¬ 
ness of the United States Bank, which 
had been conducted with comparative 
prudence^ It was soon se^ what free 
trade in banking will speedily become. 
The fresideft had sought to destroy 
one bank, of which he was jetdous, on 
the coast: fte did so; but in so doing 
Re reared up a hundred far more peril¬ 
ous in the Far West. Indiana, Ohio, 
Massachusetts, Alabama, Maine, creat¬ 
ed new banka with surprising rapidity, 
which instantly began isstung notes, 
on the security of the title-dee& of lots 
\*of purchased lands. New York, in 
thtee dayfl, erected banks with six ' 
millions of dollars as capital, ^ Money 
was freely advanced, but such was tho 
demand ra it that 2 per cent a-month 
was usually asked ana given. The law 
against issuing notes below £1 was 
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generally evaded in th5 frontier States. 
Land in the back seKIlvraents was sold 
and resold in lots to such an extent 
that it became a mere stock-jobbing 
concern, without any intention, on the 
part of most oY the purchasers, of any 
settlement. The effect of his own meas¬ 
ures cannot be better described than by 
the President himself, in his Message 
to the Congress at the end of 1835. 

24. ** The effect,** said he, “ of the 
■over-extension of bank credits and 

'^over-issue pf»^per have been strik- 

iil^ exempnned in the sales of the 
umic lands. From the returns made 
y the receivei’s in the early part of 
last summer, it appeared that tho re¬ 
ceipts arising from the sale of the pub¬ 
lic lands were increasing to an unpre¬ 
cedented dhiount. In cftect, however, 
these receipts amountec^ t(f nothing 
more than credits in bank. The banks 
lent out their notes to speculators; 
they were paid to the receivers, and 
immediately returned to the banks to 
be lent out again and again, being 
mere instruments to transfer to specu¬ 
lators the most valuable public land, 
and pay the Government by a credit 
on the books of a bank. These credits 
on the books of some of the western 
banks were already beyond their im¬ 
mediate means of payment, and were 
rapidly increasing. Indeed, each spe¬ 
culation furnished means for another; 
for no sooner had one individual or 
company paid in the notes tlian they 
were immediately lent to another for a 
like purpose; and the bankswvero ex¬ 
tending their business and their issues 
so lai'gely as to alarm conAderato guen, 
and render it doubtful whether these 
bank credits, if allowed atcumulate,^ 
would be of the least value to the 
Governn»ent. The spirit of expansion 
and speculation was not confined to the 
deposit banks, but pervaded the whole 
multitude of banks throughout the 
Union, and was giving rise to new in¬ 
stitutions to ag^vate the evil.** Such 
is General Jackson*s own account If 
the first effect of his crusade against 
tlio United States Bank. ^ 

25. Independently of the obvious 
dangers of such a system of rash spe¬ 
culation, fed by imprudent advances 


by irresponsible banks, as is here de¬ 
scribed, there were other and still more 
pressing reasons which rendered it pe¬ 
culiarly alaiming to the democratic 
party in the United States. The Far 
West, as already observed, had hitherto 
boeii their main support, but by means 
of these banks a moneyed interest was 
arising in these, which would speedily 
by its influence win over to the com¬ 
mercial aristocracy the sturdy culti¬ 
vators who were clearing its wilds, and 
by their increasing numbers determine 
the majority of the Confess. There was 
not amoment to lose—tlie next election 
might turn the majority in the House 
of Representatives the other way, and 
give the commercial aristocracy tho 
command of the Union. In this crisis 
tho measures of the President were char¬ 
acterised by his usual decision and reck¬ 
lessness of consequences. Of his own 
authority (July 11, 1836) as President 
he issued » treasury circular, pvohiTSt- 
ing the receivers of the price of public 
lands from taking anything hut specie in 
payment of lots sold, with the excep¬ 
tion, to 15th December, of sales to ac¬ 
tual settlers and occupants of the land. 
It is worthy of remark, that in the 
same official message which announced 
this deteimination, the revenue of tho 
Union was stated at 47,691,000 dol¬ 
lars, of which 22,523,000 were drawn 
from customs, and 24,000,000 Jrfyim 
sales of land, while its expenditure was 
only 22,000,000. Thus n^Qre than half 
of tlie public revenue was derived from 
the mucR-decried sales of lands sup¬ 
ported by the banks; and it was from 
them, and them alone, that the funds 
were derived which paid off the whole 
public debt of the Union, rffc the same 
time the subject of just congratulation 
to the Government. 

26. The effect of this decisive step 
on*the part of the President of the 
United States was thus described by 
Mr Biddle, the President of the Unitf d 
'States Bank: “The interior banks 
making no loans, and conveKsjig their 
Atlantic funds into specie, the debtoi s 
in the interior could make no remit¬ 
tances to the merchants of the Atlantic 
cities, who are thus thrown for support 
upon the banks %f those cities at a 
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moment when they are unable to afford 
relief on account of this very abstrac¬ 
tion of specie to the West The cre¬ 
ditor States not only receive no money, 
but their money is carried away to the 
debtor States, who in turn cannot use 
it either to pay old debts or to contsact 
new. By this unnatural process the 
specie of New York and the other com¬ 
mercial cities is piled up in tlie western 
States —not circulated, not used, but 
held as a defence against the Treamry; 
and while the West cannot use it, the 
East is suffering from the wai^, of it. 
The result is, that the commercial in¬ 
tercourse between the East and the 
West is almost suspended, and the few 
operations which are made are bur¬ 
dened with the most extravagant ex¬ 
pense. In November 1836 the interest 
of money had risen to 24 per cent; 
merchants were struggling to preserve 
their credit by various sacrifices; and 
it ^st six times as much to transmit 
funds from the West and the South¬ 
west as it did in 1882, 1834, or 1835. 
Then, while the exchanges with all the 
world are in our favour—wliile Europe is 
alarmed and the Bank of England itself 
uneasy at the (quantity of specie which 
wo possess—wo are suffering because, 
from mere mismanagement, the whole 
ballast of the currency is shifted from 
ouo side of the vessel to tho other.” * 

27. The offcct of this state of things 
was to the very last dem-eo disastrous 
in every part of tlio United States. 
The whole bullion of the country was 
withdrawn from the commercial cities 
on the coast, where it was essential to 
support the banks and regulate the 
exchanges, and thrown as Government 
deposits, to stagnate unemployed in 
the vaults of remote provincial banks. 
The gold and silver so abstracted from 
tbe great commercial cities found no 
channels for return; for when the 
western banks began to restrict their 
loans, the merchants in these parts 
Wfie deprived of the means of making 
remittauceg; and the proceeds of the 
goods remitted to them, hnfing been 
for the most part invested in the pur¬ 
chase of land, were now locked up in 

^ Mr Biddlb*8 Statement, Jan. IS, 1837; 

?m. Reg, 1837, 383. 


the banks to meet the Treasury orders- 
Thus credit was destroyed, and trans¬ 
actions of all sorts were stopped alike 
in the cities on the coast and the for¬ 
ests ill the interior. The banks, com¬ 
pelled to pay in specie % the existing 
law, could get none, and th#ir only 
resource was sternly to refuse accom¬ 
modation even to houses of the first 
respectability. Terror and distnist 
universally prevailed; the machine of 
society, like a huge mill turned by 
water which was suddenly frozen,^ 
came to a stand. 

28. General Jackson retired from 
office, having served his time, in 
March 1837, and was succeeded by 
Mr Van Buren. He might boast with 
justice that Jie had inflicted, during 
nis official career, an amoiffit of riiiu 
and misfiry ♦on his country unparal¬ 
leled in any other age or country. 
The catastrophe, inevitable from the 
circular of July 11, 1836, was for a 
short period kept off by the expedient 
adopted by the chief merchants and 
bankers in New York and Philadel¬ 
phia, of drawing bills at twelve months 
ontoertain great houses in London and 
Liverpool which accepted •them, and 
on which cash was raised in the mean 
time. But this expedient only post- 
poned, it did not avert, the disaster; 
England itself, as will immediately 
appear, was involved in the conse¬ 
quences of the crusade against paper 
raised in the United States; the ac¬ 
ceptors for the most part failed before 
tbe billsibecame due; an*! the crash 
set in with unexampled severity iu 
Mar< 5 li 1837?- It first began in New 
Orleans, in consequence of the great 
^ransactioife ju cotton of that place 
with Great Britain, but rapidly spread 
to New York, Philadelphia, and the 
other cities on the coast, and the scene 
of confusion and panic which ensued 
baffles all description. A univei^l 
run took place upon the banks, which 
*being in a great degree unprovided^ 
' wfth cashf in consequence of its hav¬ 
ing been drained away to th^ banks 
in the Wejit, were unable to meet the 
demand for specie. They all, includ¬ 
ing the United States Bank, accord¬ 
ingly soon suspended cash payments. 
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and upon this tho panfc became uni¬ 
versal, and the criislf »s widespread. 
Deiltived of tho wonted resource of 
discounted bills to meet their engage¬ 
ments, the greatest as well as the 
smallest house*f in all the commercial 
cities be^arac bankrupt. Two hun¬ 
dred and fifty houses stopped payment 
in New York in tho first throe weeks 
of April; and in Boston, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and the other cities on the 
coast, the devastation was not less 
Tinivez-sal. Cotton fell from 14d. the 
Ib^n 1835 to f^d.; all otlier articles of 
export in a similar proportion. “Soon 
the distress spread like a pestilence 
through tho various ramifications of 
society. Public works, railways, canals, 
were brought to a stan<^ the ship¬ 
wright ani builder disTnissed their 
men, the manufacturer «clc&ed his 
doors; one sentiment pervaded all 
classes—the anticipation of universal 
ruin ami individual beggary.” 

29. As usual in such cases, when 
the madness of u party has induced 
general ruin, the authors of the cataS- 
ti’opho strove to lay the blame of it 
upon their opponents, and were only 
the more couhrincd in their resolution 
to pei'soverc in their career, by the 
)roof which had been afforded of its 
lisastrous effects. The merchants of 
^Tew York x^resented a petition to the 
President, x^rayiim him to retrace his 
iteps, relax the laws as to the pay- 
nent of the price of lauds sold, and 
onvoke Congress to consider what 
neans could, be devised to aileviate 
he public distress. They met only 
v'ith a stern refiisal. TbJf calamiJties 
diich prtfvailed were ascribed entirely 
0 tho mania of speculati<^ ^nd over- 
rading; the “mercantile aristocracy” 
^ero signalised as the authors of all 
ha public misfortunes; and the de- 
osit banks were charged with “base 
reachery and perfidy unparalleled in 
le history of the world, all purely 
ith tho vievj of gratifying Biddle aiia 
^ Barings" At the same <ime, td 
nnce hi^ determination to persist in 
le career of his predecessor, Van Bureu 
sued a circular (May 15,183/) to the 
ffereut collectoi*s of the revenue in 
le United States, to receive nothing but 


specie, or notes of banks still paying 
in specie, in payment of revenue bonds 
or debts due to the States, lint it 
was easier to issue such a circular than 
give the means of complying with it; 
and the public i*evenue, entirely de¬ 
pendent on the custom-house duties 
and the sale of the public lands, al¬ 
most entirely disappeared. Within 
six months after the general suspen¬ 
sion of cash x^aynients, it was found 
that not more than Jive per cent of tho 
suras due on tho public debts liad been 
paid to tjio collectors; the Government, 
without a revenue, were compelled to 
bring in a bill authorising them to 
appropriate 9,367,214 dollars lying in 
the Troasmy—wliich, under the exist¬ 
ing law of 23d June 1836, should havo 
been distributed among the States— 
and give them Treasury bonds instead* 
Thus the first eifect of General Jack¬ 
son’s ervtsade against the bank^as to 
spread universal bankruptcy throu^ 
the States, and convert the surplus of 
24,000,000 dollars in the public re¬ 
venue of preceding years into a deficit 
of above 9,000,000 dollars in this. So 
strong was the current of general opin¬ 
ion in conseq^ucnce against the meas¬ 
ures of Government, that in the next 
election of tho provincial legislature 
of New York, instead of 94 Van Buren 
men to 34 Opposition, th(3re were 27 
of the former to 101 of the latter; and 
the same cliaiige was observable in 
Pennsylvania, Georgia, New Jersey, 
and many other States. 

30. So ^rong was the sense, at least 
in the towns, of the ruinous effect of 
the crusade a^inst the banks, that 
the elections m the next year ran 
^generally a^inst the Government, in¬ 
somuch thSfc Van Buren’s re-election 
to the office of President became 
doubtful. So utterly was Govermnent 
beretved of money, that they were re¬ 
duced to the necessity of issuing Treas¬ 
ury bills to the amount of 10,000,000 
flollars more, which was iuatified t<\ 
the public upon the humilip^rg con¬ 
fession, that above 28,000,000 dollars 
was due to Government by State 
banks of deposit, and 15,000,000 by 
private hanks and individuals, and 
that it could recover, no iiart of these 
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sums; a state of things, it is believed, i of what it had been three years before, 
unparalleled in any otlier age or coun- and that altkdLgh the last crop^ had 
try.* Notwithstanding all this, and been deficient rather than the reverse, 
though they themselves were the great- For this purpose they made imuienso 
cst suiferers from their own measures, advances on long-dated bills, drawn 
the Government, trusting to a major- on and accepfed by honses in England 
ity of ten in the House of Representa- to the holders of cotton, t« prevent 
tives, still clung with invincible tena- their stock being forced into the Eng- 
city to the measures of hostility to the lish market at these ruinously low 
banks, grounded avowedly on their mices.t The operation, which was in¬ 
jealousy of the weight and influence dispensable to arrest the ruin of the 
whicli these establishments, from their conntiy, succeeded for a time, ami 
vast capital and liberal advances, had prices of cotton rose considerably 
acquired in tlic country, aiyi which the first half of 1839; nut, unliap/uly, 
thioateiiod to wrest the sceptre of gov- the crash which ensued at that time 
ernmeut from the republicans.f in England utterly destroyed the 

31. The suspension of the crisis by means of carrying it forward. The 
the issue of the long-dated bills ac- Bank of England itself, as will imme- 
cepted by the English houses, proved, diately apppar, nearl}'^ as hard pi'essed 
as already mentioned, only temporary, os tlie banks of America, ^'as obliged. 
Such was the scarcity of specie, in con- in the*autemin of 1839, rapidly and 
sequence of its being locked i^p in the rigidly to contract its advances; the 
western banks, that the banks on the houses which had accepted the long- 
i^ifest were compelled to apply to Eng- dated bills became bankrupt; and tho 
land for assistance before they could cousetjuence was, that the crash t;anio 
resume cash payments; and the Bank on again in America, after this vain 
of England, with praiseworthy liberal- attempt to arrest it, with more sever¬ 
ity, in April 1838, remitted the United ity than ever. The United States 
States Bank£l,000,OOOiuspecie. This feank stopped payment, finally and ir- 
enabled them to resume cosh payments, refcovcTably, on the 5th October; all tho 
and recommence operations on a large other banks in the soizthern States of 
scale, which soon restored cretlit, as the Union suspended cash payments; 
all the other banks did the same, and before the end of the year, nine- 
Their efforts wore immediately direct- tenths of the whole commercial houses 
ed to arrest the fall in the price of in Ameiica were bankrupt, and nearly 
cotton, the great article of common the whole commercial wealth of tho 
tixport, wliicli had fallen, in couse- country \vas swept away, 
quence of the measures of the Govern- 32. So far the design of the demo- 
ment, to 4d. a pound, being^wi a third crats bitd been entirely successful; the 

* “ T submit to tho consideration of Congress ^statemSht prepared by the Secrctaiy to 
tho Treasury, by which it appears that tho United States, with over 28,000,000 dollars in 
deposit the States, and over 15.000,000 dollars duesfrom individuals and banks, are, 
from the suuatlon in whieU th^se funds ai'e >laced, in immediate danger of being unable to 
discharge with good faith and promptitude the various pecuniary obligations of uie Govem- 
luent.’*—April 5, 1838; Ann. Rtg. 1838. 490. 

t The number of State banks and branches is now 829 The munber of presidents,^ 
directors, and other officers, is not ov(ff-estimated at 8200. Tho number of holders of bank 
stock may bo safely estimated at 320,000, and the number of debtors, exclusive of stoek- 
lioldei's, at 05,000. The capital of all the banks is about 317,636,770 dollars, and tlio 
amount of their loans is 485,631,867 dollars. If th(* minor bante were to sot in subservi^ 
ence to the monarch of the great banking system, on whom the inexorable laws of credit 
,nud of trade confer the power to crush or raiqss them according to his uncontioilable wilk 
4»ho couki withstand tnein?’*«*Addresi of Reinaiican^Mtmbtn o/Ctwijrrtw, July 6,1833; 
Ann. Ilcj. 1S3S, p. 491. w 

t Pbices of Cotton. * 

aufrurtS,183S. AiftusiS, 1A38. August 2, * 

Upland, , , . lOd. to la. 4d. 51d, to 7id. 75d. to 9d. 

Sumts, ... 7d. to 8(L 4d. to 5| 4^d. to 6|d. 

— Tooke On PriceSf 401; lit 59. 
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crusade against property had accom¬ 
plished all for which ft was intended. 
The* banhs were ruined; the “com¬ 
mercial aristocracy/’ the object of so 
much jealousy, was destroyed; aR ef¬ 
fectual resistaflce to deinoci*atic rule 
in the legislature was at an end. The 
little iiiHufonned sturd}’’ voters in the 
western States had now got the entire 
command of the country. Immense 
was the effect of this change upon the 
government and policy of America; 

revolution was as great and irre- 
mtUable as tiiat of 1789 had been in 
France—that of 1832 in Great Britain. 
But at what price was this victory 
gained ? At that of the national 
Avealth, the national happiness, tlie na¬ 
tional honour. Foreign commerce was 
almost decoyed ; that with England 
Avas reduced to little njpre^than a 
fourth of its former amount* The 
embarrassment in the interior, from 
the failure of tlie customs and the di¬ 
minished sales of the public lands, be¬ 
came so great that payment of public 
debts Avas inipossible, since no legis¬ 
lator had ever ventured, up to that 
time, for general and national objects, 
to pronounce the words direct titca- 
tioji. Thence the KEPunrATioN of 
State debts, Avhich, as Avill hereafter 
appear, became general in the United 
States, and has affixed a lasting and 
inefl'aceable stain on the national hon¬ 
our, and on the cliaracter of the people 
for common honesty. Thence, too, 
has arisen a grasping disposition on 
the part of ^le ruling niultitwde, who 
sought in foreign conquest an escape 
from the consequences %{ don^^istic 
mismanagement, which has brought 
them into constant broij^ ^ith their 
neighbours in every direction, and 
made “filibustering” abroad as com¬ 
mon as repudiation of debts at home.f 

* Exports of Great Britain to the 
United States from 1835 to 1842. 


1835. . £10.508.459 

1830, . 12,425,604 

1837, . 4,095,225 

1838, . 7,585.701 


1839, . £8.839,204 

1S40. , 6,283,020 

1841, . , 7,09.S,8#2 

1842, . 3.528,807 


— Pari. Pdp€r$f 27th May 1840, and 20th July 
1843. • 

t Our pro^T^ss in prosperity has indeed 
been the wonder of U\c world, but this pioa- 
penty has done much to countciact the en- 


Such have been the direct and imme¬ 
diate effects of the ascendancy of num¬ 
bers over property, and the unchecked 
sway of tne majoiity in tho Govern¬ 
ment in the United States. 

8% Connected with the United States 
by a traffic wliich had come to reach 
£12,000,000 a-year, it was impossible 
that Great Britain should not feel in 
tho highest degi’ee the consequences of 

nobling infinencea of free institutions. The 
peculiar circumstances of the country and of 
our timei have poured in upon us a torrent 
of Avealth, and human nature has not been 
strong enough for the assault of such severe 
temptation. Prosperity lias become dearer 
than freedom. Government is regarded more 
ns a means of enriching the country than of 
securing private rights. We have become 
wedded to gain as our chief good. That un¬ 
der the predominance of this degrading pas¬ 
sion, the higher virtues, the moral indepen¬ 
dence, the simplicity of manners, the stem 
uprightntsH, tho self-reverence, the rcspec't 
for man as man, which are the omainema 
and snfegiiaids of n republic, should witirer 
and give place to selfish calculation and in¬ 
dulgence, to show and extravagance, to anxi¬ 
ous, envious, discontented strivings, to wild 
adventure, and to the gambling spirit of spe¬ 
culation. will surprise no one who has studieil 
Iminan nature. The invasion of Texas by our 
citizens is a monniful comment on our na¬ 
tional morality. Whether wltliout some fiery 
trial, some signal jirostration of our prosper¬ 
ity. we can lisc to the force and self-denial 
of freemen, is a question not easily solved. 

** There are other alarming views. A 
spirit of lawlessness pervades the commun¬ 
ity, wliich. if not repressed, threatens the 
dissolution of our present forms of society. 
Even in the old States, mobs are taking the 
government into their hands, and a prpfli- 
gato newspaper finds little difficulty in stir¬ 
ring up inultitndes to violence. When we 
look at the parts of the country nearest to 
Texas, we see tlie arm of the law paralysed 
by the passions of the Individual^men tak¬ 
ing under thetr own protection the rights 
which it is the ve^ office of \|ovei'niiient 
to secui'e. ^he citizen, wearing arms ns 
means of defence, carries with him perpetual 
piuofs of the weakness of the authorities un¬ 
der which he lives. The substitution of self- 
conAituted tribunals for tlie regular course 
of Justice, and the infliction of immediate 
punishment in the moment of ]>oimlar frenzy, 
nre symptoms of a people half reclaimed from 
j^arburisni. 1 know not that any civilised 
country on earth has exhibited auring 
last year a spectacle so atrocious i>lde burn¬ 
ing of a eoroured man, by a shiw fire, in the 
neighbourhood of StTjOufst and this infernal 
sacrifice was offer^ not by a few fiends se¬ 
lected from the whole country, but by a 
crowd gathered from a single spot.'*— Dr 
Ohanninu to Mr Ciay^ August IS, 1837. 
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this long-continued train of disasters, 
produced by the crusade of the de¬ 
mocratic party against the banks in 
America. It j)ro(iuced elfects, accord¬ 
ingly, of lasting importance on this 
side of the Atlantic, and which render 
an account of these TransatIantic;^ro- 
ceedin^s a necessary prelude to the 
narrative of the great social changes 
ere long to commence in England, 
But independent of this cause of 
paramount importance and irresistible 
force, there were other causes tending 
to the same result in the Britisli Isl¬ 
ands, and which, acting upon\he cur¬ 
rency, the mainspiing for good or for 
evil of the national fortunes, pi'oduced 
effects second only to those of the Re¬ 
form Bill in consequence and durabil¬ 
ity, It is time to resume the narra¬ 
tive of these all-important events. 

34. The first was the excess of im¬ 
ports over exports in Great Britain, in 
o«nsequence of the continued pros¬ 
perity and fine harvest of the three 
preceding years. It has been already 
mentioned, that in consequence of the 
uncommonly fine seasons from 1832 
to 1835, the importation of grain had 
entirely disappeared, and the nation 
had become self - supporting. In 
addition to this, these years had 
been so prosperous from other causes 
already detailed, that a great balance 
of imports over exports had come to 
take place. This balance had come, 
in the year 1837, to be no leas than 
£12,000,000; and a considerable part 
of it, of course, required ISb be paid 
in gold or silver. This state of 


things is the *iiievitablc result of a 
prosperous corifto of years, and its 
inevitable consequence a great doihes- 
tic consumption, acting upon a cur¬ 
rency dependent upon the retention, 
of gold. There must Always, in such 
circumstances, be a great b^Jance of 
imports over exports^ and consequent¬ 
ly, after the expiry of a few years of 
prosperity, a severe drain upon the 
metallic treasures of the country, and 
its invariable results—contracted 
currency, fall of pricey and genera/ 
distress. The sequent is as nyfos- 
sary and unavoidable as the succes¬ 
sion of night to day. The reason is, 
that the amount of imports is deter¬ 
mined by the consumption of the 
whole people; that of exports, by the 
labour of SL^small part of ithem only. 
When the pfople are prosperous, there¬ 
fore, the imports must greatly exceed 
the exports, 

35. The next circumstance which 
came to opernte with decisive effect in 
increasing this balance of imports over 
exports, and swelling the drain upon 
the metallic ti-easures of the country, 
w«s the great and long - continued 
chEftige which, commencing in 1836, 
took place during five succeeding 
veal's, in the seasons in the British 
Islands. Abundant in every respect, 
the harvests from 1832 to 1835 had 
been pre-eminently so in wheaten 
crops. It was hard to say whether 
the genial warmth and showers of 
spring, or the bright sun and pro¬ 
tracted rfiry weather of ^utumn, had 
been most favourable to the produc- 


* Exports a.nd Imports from 1837 to 1842, 


Year& 

Ofnvilli value 

Driti4i and Irlih KxportsI 
Declared \ alue, 

Rxcessof Imports. 

1837 

je54,737,30l 

£42,069,245 

£12,668,056 

is:i8 

61,268,320 

60,060.970 

11,207,550 

1839 

62,004,00) * 

63,233.580 

8,770,420 


67,432,904 

51,400,480 

16,026,534 

1841 

64,377,902 

51,6.34,623 

12,743,539 

1842 

65,204,729 

, 47,381,023 

17,823;706 


-^OBT^R'^Progreaa of the Nation, Sd edit., p. 3!>6. 

It true, the imports here %ro ■ calculated according to the official, and tlio British 
and Irish expot^ according to the declared value, because the declared value of the im¬ 
ports was not given until 1854. But this only makes thS difference lest than it otherwise* 
would liave appeai'ed. For a full statement of the principles upon which this table lias 
been fi'aiued, and the limitations subject to which its results must be received, see the 
note to sec. 67, ohap. jpz., given at i)nge 254 of vol lii. 
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tion of that noble cefeal crop. But 
it was very different cvHh the seasons 
from 1836 to 1841. The ruins of the 
autumn of 1836, excessive in Scot¬ 
land and the north of England, first 
wakened the people of Great Britain 
from their fancied dream of peace and 
plenty. They ^^Avere, in these lati¬ 
tudes, greater than had been known 
since the cold and calamitous season 
of 1816; and by a singular chance, 
the harvest in the south of England 
was in 1836 seriously injured by ex- 
ct ’sive drou^t, at the very time when 
in the north was almost de¬ 
stroyed by incessant rains. The con- 
jjequences were soon apparent. Prices 
rapidly rose during the succeeding 
'winter; importation of wheat, which 
had almo(^ entirely ceSsed, recom¬ 
menced; and the averaoe •ost of a 
quarter, which in the preceding year 
had been 39s. 4d., rose to 48s. 6d. 

36. The harvest of 1837, upon the 
whole, was not an unfavourable one, 
though the wetness in Scotland and 
the north of England, especially in 
spring, continued, and the crop in 
these grain districts was seriously 
injured, insomuch that the average 
prices of the succeeding year rose to 
65s. lOd., and the importation steadi¬ 
ly increased. But the next year 
{1838) was one, in an agricultural 
point of viaw, of almost unmitigated 
disaster. On the 6th January a vio¬ 
lent snow-stoim came on, followed by 
a tract of frost of two months* dura¬ 


winter, the colder and more ungenial 
in general is the spring, the more late 
and wet the haiwest. So it proved in 
1838. The rains of the summer and 
autumn of that year were incessant, 
and not, as in the two preceding, con- 
iinqd to Scotland and the nortli of 
En^and, but univemal over the Brit¬ 
ish Islands. The consequences wore 
disastrous in the extreme; but what 
is very remarkable, more so to the 
manufacturing than the agricultural 
interests. Tlic latter were compen¬ 
sated for a deficient haiwcst by an 
enhanced price; but to the former it 
was a source of unmitigated calamity. 
The connection between an unfavour¬ 
able harvest, great importation of 
grain, and consequent export of the 
precious metals, had become apparent 
to all, and most of all to the mercan¬ 
tile classes. Men, especially in the 
comme?cial classes, became sensitive 
and nervous as the rains contimui 
with unmitigated severity through 
the whole of autumn ; and the mer¬ 
chants of London, Manchester, and 
Glas^w, coming to ■ the front of the 
Roy^ Exchange, and looking up to 
the watery sky, exclaimed, “The 
Bank will break! the Bank will 
break!”* 

37. In consequence of tliis inces¬ 
sant rain, prices of wheat rose to 
78s. 4d. by the end of December, and 
reached Sis. 6d. in the first week of 
January 1839, being higher than they 
had been since 1816, and more than 


tion, and, for these Islands,^, uncom¬ 
mon severity. Even in the south of 
England the theimometc? fell to 5° 
below zero of Fahrenheit: in Scot¬ 
land it was at —10® aied —12®.* 
Such extreme cold, if®followed by 
coiTcsponding warmth in summer, is 
by no means inconsistent, as the ex¬ 
ample of Upper Canada shows, with 
the raising of very fine cereal crops. 
But that IS by no means the case in 
the British Islands: no burst of a 
Canadian spring succeeds th^gloom Of 
an arctic winter. On the contram 
the moi% severe and protracted the 

* The Author frequently saw it at —6* in 
February 1838, at Possil House, near Glas- 
gow. 


double "vitiat they had been three 
years before. Notwithstanding an 
immense and unprecedented importa¬ 
tion, which, under the sliding-scale, 
was immediately thrown uinto the 
market at®the lowest duty then paid, 
prices were sustained during the whole 
year; for the crop, on being thrashed 
out^ proved woi’se than had been an- 

* The Author saw, on the 31st December 
1838, in the Carse of Falkirk, one nf tho 
bfincst agricultural districts of Scotland, meu 
standing up to their knees in snow, mowuig 
wheat with scythes, which theytfffjt'ted by 
shaving ofT^he ears os they stood erect above 
Uie snow. It began to rain heavily in the 
beginning of August in tliat year, uiKt, with 
the exception of the period of fiost, it 
rained almost incessantly for seven months 
in Scotland. 
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ticipated, and the worst that had been 
known since 1816. The deficiency, 
(US compared with the preceding year, 
was fully a fourth, with 1836 a third. 
Tile quantity of wheat required for 
food and seed in Great Britain was 
about 15,000,000 quarters; so ^at 
nearly 4,000,000 quarters required to 
bo imported to supply the wants of 
the country, and at the present high 
prices they could not be got for less 
than £9,000,000 or £10,000,000. The 
spring of 1839, as is always the case 
after a severe winter, was exjremely 
cold and backward, and the summer 
and autumn again deluged with rains, 
which rendered the haiwest of that 
year nearly as deficient as that of 
1838 had been. Thus, although, 
owing to the great rise of piices in 
the preceding years, a much greater 
breadth of land had been sown wdth 
grain than formerly, there ^fa3 still 
siadeficiency of wheaten crops in the 
British Islands of at least 2,000,000 
quarters, which required to be sup¬ 
plied by importation. The average 
price of 1839 was 70s. 8d.; between 
the 6th August 1838 to the 8d August 
1840, the quantity of wheat imported 
into Great Britain was 5,324,171 
quarters ; * and tlie cost of the grain 


imported in 1838 and 1839 was about 
£10,000,000, ncaliy the whole of which 
was paid in gold. 

38, The crops of 1840 and 1841 wero 
not so deheieut as those of the two 
preceding years had bben, but still 
they were far from being of^average 
amount, and the pricac in consequence 
continued high, and the importation 
large. The average price of 1840 was 
66s, 4d., and of 1841 64s. 4d.; indi¬ 
cating an improvement from the two 
disastrous years 1838 and 1839, 
still by no means an avfirage supi/'y, 
or satisfactory state of things. The 
winter 1840-41 was again very severe, 
and the subsequent spring backward, 
and inceasant rain fell in the autumn 
of both years. The quantity of wheat 
imported betVeen 1st Auguft 1840 and 
1st Augifst ^841 was 1,925,241 quar¬ 
ters ; between the same peiiod in 1841 
and 1842, 2,900,000 quarters. Tho 
inspected market returns from 1st 
September 1841 to 1st September 1842, 
showed only 3,626,000 quarters brought 
to market; wdiereas tlie corresponding 
year after 1st September 1842 showed 
5, iOO, 000 so brought. + Thus tho na- 
tioifwaa on short supply tck the extent 
of a half in both years, and of that 
I supply, such as it was, a largo propor- 


Qukrtem. 

* Viz.—From 5th August 1838 to end of that year, .... 1,827,088 

In 1839, .,. 2,712,555 

In 1840, to 5th August,. 784,528 


5,324,171 

—Tooru On Prices, iv. 3. 

The quantity of rain wliich Ibll in every part of Great Britain, in these two years, 
was fully double the usual amount. In the county or Lanark, the «average quantity ie 
30 inches a-year; in 1838 it was 68 inches; in 1839, 66. ^The average in London and 
Edinburgh, and the east coast of the island generally. Is 24 mches. 

t The quantities of wheat imported from Ireland into Great Britain, in the ttndor-men- 
tioned yeaia, were as follows, clearly showing how dependent the returns of cereal crops in 
that country are on dry seasonal— * * 


From August 1, 

1834 to Angost 1, 

1835, 

Qaantitr— 

Qutn«n 

625,567 

Prices. 

« i>. 

41 5 

9* 

1835 

9 Ia. 

1836, 

705,593 

42 S 

f> 

1830 

W 

If 

1837, 

457,435 

55 0 

9> 

1837 

»» 

1838, 

590,842 

57 10 

• f 

1838 

99 

1839, 

832,270 

71 8 

» 

1839 

9» • 

1840, 

174,650 

68 0 

»> 

1840 

» 

1841, 

192,885 

63 0 

»> 

1841 


1A2, 

« 216,204 

63 4 

ff 

1842 « 

99 

1843, 

310,344 

49 4 

99 

1843 

f» 

1844, 

467,800 

53 9« 

it 

1844 

99 

1845, 

, 729,812 

46 7 


The price here given Is the average price of the harvest year, commencing ftom the first 
week ill August. 

“TooKe On Prices, 35, 
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tioii cavie from foreign parts f Not¬ 
withstanding the 3lkigh prices, the 
<|uantity of wheat importc<l yearly 
Irom Ireland in three years, owing 
chiefly to the excessive rain, did not 
average 200,WO quarters—not more 
than a yiird of its average amount, 

39. A most inadequate idea of the 
suflerings of the people, and conse¬ 
quent discontent, during the disas¬ 
trous years from 1837 to 1841, will be 
formed, if the prices of grain, and es- 
^^cially wheat alone, are taken into 
CT^^ideratioiiy compared with what 
th^ had been in preceding years since 
the peace of 1816. The immense dif¬ 
ference in jrice of every article of pro¬ 
duce, and in consequence in wages, pro¬ 
duced by the Act of 1819 restoring 
cash payments, must b^ taken into 
consideration if a true vi^ oJ the real 
suffering endured is to be taken. That 
Act having lowered prices and wages 
fully 50 per cent, the rise of wheat to 
80s. a*quarter was in reality as great a 
rise as one to 120s. would have been in 
the latter years of the war. Wheat 
had doubled in price during three years, 
while wages, so far from liaving k®t 
pace with tjiat advance, had, from^no 
very same cause, receded nearly as 
much. Weavers, instead of 8d, a-day, 
were making only4jd.; ordinary labour- 
el's, instead of Is. 6d. a-day, only Is. 
The shopkeepers and traders were in 
an equally wretched condition : their 
stock of ^oods was every day falling in 
value if it remained on their hands; 
their sales, ^if they njade a^y, were 
daily at more reduced prices. Great 
as the suffering was amoflg the agri¬ 
cultural lahourei'S from the nigh prices, 
it; was much greater amo^tne manu¬ 
facturing ; for the price uf their pro¬ 
duce, instead of being raised, as that 
j of the farmers was, oy the long-con¬ 
tinued scarcity, was every day £'niin- 
ishod; oud thus, while the price of the 
necessaries of life was nearly doubled, 
the wages by wliich they were to pur- 
^rhase tnem were nearly nalv%L Thfe 
arose from the action of a large impor¬ 
tation of grain, and other causes pro- 
educing a great export of th^ precious 
metals, on the amount of the cuiTency 


in circulation, and the consequent price 
of every species of produce unaffected 
by real scarcity, which was so striking¬ 
ly illustrated m these fearful years. 

40. The circulation of the Rank of 
England in the middle of 1835 had been 
£14600,000, its bullion £6,219,000, 
which rose -in January 1836 to 
£7,076,000. The country bank cir¬ 
culation at the same period was 
£11,100,000, and in 1836, £12,200,000; 
in all, about £30,200,000; and with 
tlie Irish and Scotch banks, about 
£38,00^000. The first indications of 
a drain upon the Bank’s coflers, and 
consequent monetary crisis, occurred 
in April 1836, when the joint-stock 
mania was at its height, and credit 
was high in this countiy; but the 
crusado of the President of the United 
States against the banks in that coun¬ 
try, already described, had produced 
an extr^ordinaiy demand for specie on. 
the other side of the Atlantic. 
great, however, was the stock of gold 
and silver, owing to the entire cessa¬ 
tion of the importation of foreim grain 
at that period in the British Islands, 
that this difficulty was soon sumount- 
ed; and tlio copious shipments of gold 
to the United Stetes at that time avert¬ 
ed the catastrophe there for more than 
a year. But in the succeeding years it 
could no longer be averted. The Pre¬ 
sident’s circular of 12th July 1836, re¬ 
quiring all puTcha8e.s of public lands 
and i^yments to the Treasury to be 
made in specie, coupled with the defi¬ 
cient harfest of 1837 in the? British 
Islands, and the still more deficient 
one of 1838 in them, and the great bal¬ 
ance of imports over exports in the 
trade of Great Britain, arising from the 
prosperity %f the two preceding years, 
then conspired to produce a drain up¬ 
on the Bank’s coffers which went on 
stedffily increasing, till it brought that 
establishment, and with it the whole 
commercial world in Great Britain, to 
[•the veiy verge of insolvency. T^p 
stock of bullion in the Bankis m>S^, 
which in idpril 1838 had been above 
£10,000,000, sank in the middle of 
October 1839 to £2,622,000; while its 
deposits, which in the former period 
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liad been £11,262,000, were reduced 
in the latter to £6,734,000, and in 
December fell to £5,952,000! The 
Bank escaped bankruptcy by a loan of 
£2,000,000 from twelve of the piinci- 
pal bankers of Paris, which was only 
granted after much hesitation, ani in- 
(^uiries in this country of a yery humi¬ 
liating description. This crisis was 
the more remarkable tliat there was 
no internal pressure at the time; on 
the contrary, the money paid in by 
the country bankei’S was greater than 
what was drawn out for dome^ic pur¬ 
poses. The foreign drain aid the 
whole.* 

41. The effect of this severe drain 
upon the metallic treasure of the Bank, 
of course, was to narrow the circula¬ 
tion of that establishment, which was 
reduced in the beginning of 1840 to 
£16,366,000, being not more than two- 
thir^ of what it had been even after 
terrible monetary crishi of Decem¬ 
ber 1826- So completely had the sup¬ 
pression of small notes, which took ef¬ 
fect in 1829, cramped the operations 
of that establishment, and fettered it 


in the means wliich it formerly enjoy¬ 
ed of relieving +Jie distresses of the 
country ! Of course, the effect of this 
contraction of issue by the Bank was 
to produce a corresponding reduction 
in the issues of the cohntry bankers, 
causing a reduction of the paper circu¬ 
lation of England of above £2,000,000 
in 1839, and nearly £4,000,000 in 1840, 
at the veiy time when nearly the whole 
coin in tne country was drained away 
to America and the |n*ain • growing 
states. + The effect of this, again, wp 
a considerable rise in tne rate of, ii- 
terest charged on discounts; and no 
small sensation was excited on the 
Stock Excliange, on 20th June 1839, 
by an announcement from the direc¬ 
tors of the Bank of England, that the 
rate of interest charged on the discount 
of bills VaSf^aised to 54 per cent, be¬ 
ing the first time it had passed the 
hitheito impassable line of 5 per cent. 
The rate was on 1st August raised to 
6 per cent from 34 per cent, which it 
held been a year before ; at which ad¬ 
vanced rate it continued for above a 
year. The inconvenience arising from 


u 

Averaoes of Three Months or Bank cr England, from 1838 to 1840. 



Circulalion. 

DepoBits. 

Biiltioii. 

1S3S. 

January 9, 

April S, 

July 24, 

October 16, 

1839. 

January 9, 

April 2, 

July 23, 

October 15, 
December 12, 

1840. 

January 7, 

£17,900,000 

18,987,000 

19,286,000 

19,369,000 

18,201,000 
18,371,000 
' 18,049,000 
17,612,000 
16,782,000 

16,360,000 

£10.992,000 

11,262,000 

10,424,000 

9,327,000 

10,315,000 

8,998,000 

7,0fi$,000 

6,734,000 

5,952,0(0 

• 

7»130,OOO 

£8,895,000 

10,126,000 

9,749,000 

9,437,000 

9,330,000 

7,073,000 

8,785,000 

2,622,000 

2,887,000 

3,454,000 


--Tooxe On Frices , iii. 78. 


t Quarterly Average of Notes of Bank of England and Country Banks 

IN Circulation. 

_ c 


T«iui. 

Dtnk of EfiKlwid. 

C 0 UQti 7 Bonks. 

Or«nd Total 

rriVAte Btnko<- 

1 

1 

Totnl. 

mV, inn. 

1888, Dec. 

1889, Dec. 

1840, Dec. 

1841, Dec. 

17,422,000 

18,469,000 

16,732,000 

16,446,000 

16,972,000 

7,590)942 
7,251,078 
6,675,838 
5,718,211 

< 

4,625,546 

4,170.767 

3,798,155 

3,217,812 

12.011,697 

12,225,488 

11,422,445 

10,373,993 

8,936,023 

29,433,697 

80,694.488 

28,164>44.') 

26,819,093 

25,908,023 


—PoRTER*a Ptogrtss oCthe Nation, Sd edit, pp 432,433. 
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tliis gi'eat advance in t^e interest paid 
for money, considerfbte as it is, and 
seriously as it diminished the profits of 
trade, is hut a small part of the evils 
consequent upon such defensive meas* 
ures, inteudect to effect a contraction 
of the •urrency, A far more serious 
and widespread*evil is to be foimd in 
the sudden stoppage of credit and with- 
'drawal of accommodation altogether^ 
to all but the first class of traders ; a 
^state of things wMch at once renders 
^^rcat prop^ion of the middle, and 
n^y of the highest class, insolvent, 
brings numerous bankrupt stocks into 
the market, checks speculation, and 
induces a great fall in the price of all 
articles of commerce, ^is fall is 
ruinous to the trading,^ and in the 
highest dt^ee distressing to the lab¬ 
ouring class, the more es|gjciJlly when 
it is accompanied, as it was at this 
time in the British Islands, with a 
great increase, from scarcity, in the 
price of the necessaries of life. 

42. It is a curious proof how much 
move rapidly the tiiith in regard to 
Ihe effects of political changes is dis¬ 
cerned by practical men engaged*in 
the real business of life, than by pnilo- 
sophers absorbed in the weaving of 
theories, or statesmen intrusted with 
the direction of affairs, that at the 
time Avhen the legislature was clinging 
with invincible tenacity to a paper cir¬ 
culation which was to expand or con¬ 
tract according as gold flowed into or 
out of the country, and economists had 
pledged thek credit on the m6,rvellou8 
assertion that the resum^ion of cash 
payments would not alterprices«nore 
than thfee per cent^ and even that 
trifling alteration would-be over m a^ 
few weeks* the merchants, both in 
Great Britain and America, had come 
to regard with the utmost alarm the 
xlrain of gold from the Bank of Eng- 

* “Unquestionably,” said Mr Ricardo, *‘a 
most fearful and destructive depreciation had 
■at one time taken place. But ftrom that we 
4)ad recovered, and he was happir to refld^ 
that we had so far retraced our steps. We 
have neasly got home; and he hoped bis 
right hououraole IViend (Sir R $cei) would 
* enable us to reach it in safety. He could 
venture to state that in a very few wuka aXl 
vjQUld be forgotten i aud at the end 
the year we should all be surprised that any 


land, occasioned hy eveiy serious de¬ 
ficiency in the grain crops of the for¬ 
mer country. “During the last few 
years," says Mr Tooke, “a striking 
change has taken place in the degree 
of attention given to the effect of the 
seasons on the price of provisions. It 
is not now the faimer or the corn- 
dealer only who watches with painful 
anxiety the state of the weather, at the 
several critical periods in the growth 
of the different descriptions of produce, 
and from what he thus observes infers 
the prqjbable range of prices and of liis 
own fortune in Uie succeeding year; 
such anxious observation has been 
scarcely less common in the couniing- 
home and on the Stock Exchemge than 
on the farm and in the corn-market. 
Every passing cloud, indeed, may at 
those periods be said to have had some 
effect op the price of public securities, 
and of shares in railways and ot her 
joint-stock companies, in conseque3?S^ 
of the apprehensions entertained of the 
unfavourable influence of high prices, 
and of large importations of com, on 
the rate of interest, and on banking 
accommodation," Sogenciully were 
these apprehensions entertained on 
the same subject on the other side of 
the Atlantic, and so strong the feeling 
of the dependence of the entire com¬ 
mercial world over the globe on tlic 
money market of England, that the 
President of the United States, in a 
message to Congress, lamented’ that 
the monqjr power of London had be¬ 
come irresirtible, and that the mer¬ 
chants of America, despite the obvious 
advantage to the industry of their 
country which would arise from a 
failure of ^he crops in En^and, con¬ 
templated it with dismay, from a sense 
of the effect it would have on the op- 
era|ions of the Bank of England, and 
the state of credit over the world.* 

olam at all had ever prevailed at the prospect 
a variation of three per cent in Vie value of 
iheeirmlatinffmediUTn. His particular reasen 
for supporting the measure unde-wc^sid^ra- 
tion was thfs, by withdrawing paper so as to 
restore the note to its bullion value—an al¬ 
teration of only three per cenf—all that is re¬ 
quired will be done.”—Parf. Deb. 1810. 

* “ The banks in the centre, to which the 
currency flows, and where it is required iu 
pnyuftnt of merchandlBc, hold the power of 
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43. It is not surprising that the 
merchants^ both of Great Britain 
and America, watched with trembling 
anxiety the mins of August and Sep¬ 
tember 1839 in the Bruish Islands; 
for their consequences, under a cur¬ 
rency in the heart of commerciaUnr- 
culation dependent on the retention of 
gold, were immense on both sides of 
the Atlantic. By stopping suddenly 
the credit given to the American 
houses by the London banks, it at 
once spread bankruptcy throughout 
the United States, occasioned Jhe sus¬ 
pension of the United States Bank 
and all the other banks of America in 
the October of tliat year, and diffused 
general ruin over the whole of the 
trading classes in the country. The 
effects in Great Britain were not less 


and recovered from with more diffi¬ 
culty. The blrtniptcies, which had 
been very frequent ever since the abo¬ 
lition of small notes, and consequent 
limitation of bank accommodation, in 
1829, became fearfully^ numerous in 
1839 and 1840—nearly double^of what 
they had been five yeaf s before. * They 
increased in weight as much as in 
number in those disastrous years; for 
the houses en^ged in the American 
trade, and which had accepted tho, 
bills in 1838, which for ^year averted' 
the ruinous effects of General Jacksg I's 
crusade against the banks in the United 
States, were among tho greatest and 
most wealthy that ever had existed in 
Great Britain, The effects of the fail¬ 
ure of these ^great houses, and of the 
universal contraction of Aedit from 


calamitous, and from its being an old 
state, with complicated commercial 
relations, and without the biSundless 
^.jsources of the back settlements, they 
were there of much longer continuance, 

controlling those in the regions whence it 
comes, while the latter possess no means of 
restraining them, so that the value of indi¬ 
vidual property, and the prosperity of trade, 
through the whole interior of the countr}', 
are mode to depend on the good or bad man¬ 
agement of tlie banking institutions in the 
cities on the seaboard. From this state of 
dependence we cannot escape. The same 
laws of trade whicli give to the banks in our 
principal towns power over the whole bank¬ 
ing system of the United States, subject the 
former in their turn to the money power of 
Great Britain. This, it is not denied, was 
the cause of the suspension of the New York 
banka in 1837, and their prcsentismbarrass- 
menta have arisen ftom the same cause. 
London is the centre in which all the currents 
of trade unite; and it is rendered irresistible 
by the large debts contracted there by our 
merchants, our banks, and our States. The 
introductic^^ of a new bank into the most dis¬ 
tant of our villages, places the^ business of 
that villas within the influence of the money 
power of England. The time is not long past 
when a deflefency of foreign crops was thought 
to afford a profitable market for the surplus 
of our industry, butn<>t 0 we wait witUfeverWh 
anxiety the etaU of the JSnglUh harvest, not so 
much from motives of commendable sym¬ 
pathy, hut fearful lest its anticipated failure 
SMXKd xar^ow the field of credit ffcertf.”—Fre- 
sident van Boren's If mage, 3, 183d; 

Ann, lUg. 1889. pp. 468, 465 (Public Docu¬ 
ments). — What a picture of the tff^cts, 
throughout the whole oommerclal world, of 
a currency in Great Britain dependept on the 
retention of gold, and so liable to be disturbed 
by every rain that folk' 1 


banks, v^ererto the last dcCTcc calam¬ 
itous in this country, and produced 
that universal fall of prices and wide¬ 
spread distress among the labouring 
poor, which could not fail to end in 
public convulsions or an entire change 
m the system of policy of govern- 
ment. 

^4. The shock given to commercial 
credit over the world by tlio run upon 
the Bank of England in 1838 and 
1839, was felt nearly as severely in 
Belgium and France as in tho United 
States or the commercial towns of Eng¬ 
land. In September 1838 the Bank 
of Belmum failed, which spread con¬ 
sternation and distrust over the whole 
of the Low Countries; and at the same 
time th# panic was so gr^at in Paris 
that Ijahtte'sbank with difficulty wea¬ 
thered the storm. The bankruptcies 
in France in those years told the same 
jnelancholy l^le of widespread and con¬ 
suming distress which those of Great 
Britain and America had done. The 


ra I VAiA ■ w awfi kT;k1 


iHiiUfiiy 


to extend the distrust and stagnation 
in Great Britain, and augment the 
number of those thrown out of employ- 

fc • 

* Bankiiuftcies in Great Britain. 

1834, . . 1101 1838, . 5 978 

1886, . . 1082 1839, . . 1293 

1836, . 929 1840, . . 1870 

1837, . . 1668 1841, . . 1789 

— Ann, Reg, (Public Documents for iheao 
years). 
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jncnt, as well as thejprofits or salaries tals had swelled from 20,000 in Eng- 
of those still eiigagelf ih business, land and Woles in 1833, to 31,000 lu 
45. These eii'ects soon appeared in 1842. + It was no wonder that crime 
every imaginable way in the British and pauperism were advancing with* 
Islands. Everywhere was told the such rapid strides over the land, for 
same unvarying tale of bankruptcy, the condition of the working classes 
sulFeriug, and want of employment, ha^ become miserable in the extreme. 
It is true, the |Jbor-law returns, owing The ^^ges of a^icultural labour in 
to the efforts made by the Poor-Law Ireland ^were omy SJd. a-day; the 
Commissioners to keep down charges, weavers in England could earn no 
did not exhibit any great increase in more; and the authentic record of 
j these years;* although the considerable what wages should be made up to in 
Apparent d^rease of £2,000,000, so the rural districts of the south of Eng- 
n^.ch boasted of at first, was almost en- land, t •proves that they had fallen so 
tircly owingto the extremely lowprices low as to be inadequate to the support 
of food in the years 1835 and1836. But of a human being on the very lowest 
the number of paupers increased in a species of food. In fact, they were 
frightful progression, insomuch that scarcely more than was at the same 
in the year 1841 they ^mounted to time earned by the ryots of Hindostan. 
1,300,000%ut of a population at that 46. It was the iTicesmnt fall in the 
period not exceeding M, 080 , 000 ,— price of commodities of every sort 
showing that more than one in which ^ad now gone on, with only 
TWELVE of the w'hole population had two periods of intermission of two 
become a recipient of public charity, years each, for twenty years, whiS!l“ 
At the same time, the paupers in Ire- was the cause of this universal and 
land were 2,285,000, and in Scotland, unheard-of distress. With the ex- 
85,000, making a total of 3,670,000 in ception of the years 1824 and 1825, 
the British Islands, or nearly a seventh when the Small-Note Bill temporarily 
part of the whole population, wlAch suspended the decline, and the years 
at that time was about 27,000,^00. 1834 and 1835, when the Joint-Stock 
The increase of crime in these years Banks Bill, and bill making Bank of 
told a similar woeful tale of suffering England notes a legal tender save at 
in the labouring classes: the commit- the Bank of England, produced the 


* Expensed on the Poop, and Persons relieved in 

England and Waler 


Yeura 

Amount 
of Ktkin. 

InCoor 

ReUeved. 

Outdoor 

ReUoved. 

Total. 

1836 

1837 

1838 
1889 

1840 

1841 

£4,717.63# 

4,044,741 

4,129,604 

4,421,712 

4,576,^5 

4 , 740.929 

• • 

• • 

« 

r 

16^*232 

192,406 

• * 

• • 

1,030,297 

1,106,^2 

• • 

• 0 

• ■ 

1,199,529 

1,299,048 


—Porter’s Frogrest of the Kation, 90, 94, 8d edit 


t CouuiTTXD IN England and WALea 


Temri. 

Commltulk 

®Tesri. 

Coeimitlsla 

1833, 

20,072 

1838, 

23,094 
. . 24,443 

1834, 

22,451 

1839, 

1835, 

. . 20,731 

1840, 

27,187 

1836, 

20,984 ' 

1841, 

27.760 

1837, 

. « 28,612 • 

1842, 

31,30|^ 


—Porter, 035,3d edit. 

X Scale* of allowance to which fam-lahouTerR' wages were to be made up by the magis* 
' tratoa of Doreet In 1830• 

When quartern loaf is at . 12d. lid. lOd. Od. 8d. 7d. 

Weekly wages, . Sa, Id. Sa. lOd. 28. 7d. 2e. 4d. 2s. Id. Is. lOd. 

— ^Doublcday’s Life of Pcelt ii 50. • 
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same effect, the whole period from 
1819 to 1839 had been one of incessant 
fall of prices. The chief articles of 
<;oinmerce had declined in money value 
during that time 50 per cent, many 
much more.* Such a long-continued 
and prodigious fall of prices filled^^all 
classes living on the sale of commodi¬ 
ties with despair. True, they bought 
everything cheaper, but what did this 
cheapness avail them when the wages 
of labour came down in a still greater 
proportion, when two millions of des¬ 
titute paupers in Ireland were «t every 
moment ready to inundate the labour 
market of England, and employment 
even on the lowest rates was often not 
to be had, from the discouragement to 
speculation of every kind which the 
continual fall of prices occasioned ? 
The only thing which rendered this 


fall tolerable to the working classes in- 
towns and the dianufacturing districts, 
was the extremely low price of the ne¬ 
cessaries of life which the magnifieeut 
harvests from 1832 to 18J}6 occasioned; 
but this reduced the agricultural classes 
to despair; and the table of th«^ House 
of Commons groanedj during these 
years, under petitions which set forth 
with truth, that under existing prices- 
cultivation of any kind could be car¬ 
ried on only at a loss.f And when , 
the bad seasons began \p. 1837, 
five cold and wet autumns in successfon 
raised the cost of food, even of tlio 
humblest kind, again to the war rates, 
which were then lelt os famine prices, 
a still more general and acute sullering 
was experienged by the manufacturers; 
for in proportion to the deeftne of their 
wages, frbmckhe contraction of the cur- 


* The following most valuable Tatfio of Prices was prepared with great care by Mr Taylor, 
presented by him to the Commons Committee on Commercial Distress in 1848, nnd is 
tobe found in them Report. The price of each article at the commencement is taken as the 
standard 


Aitldos or Commerce. 

Wheat, per qr.. 

Prlctt 

£2 5 0 

rfOO 

189 

103 

130 

130 

10.3 

Barley, perqr., 

14 6 

iqo 

177 

101 

134 

186 

121 

Oats, per qr., . 

0 17 2 

100 

170 

181 

131 

135 

122 

Beef, per tierce, 

3 13 10 

100 

195 

188 

150 

142 

].^i2 

Pork, per barrel, 

2 19 7 

100 

168 

176 

133 

121 

111 

Cotton, per lb., 

0 12 

100 

119 

105 

67 

37 

49 

Cotton yarn, per lb 

0 2 8 

100 

179 

160 

117 

73 

68 

1 Indigo, per lb., 

0 0 11 

100 

110 

106 

97 

88 

65 

Iron, per ton, . 

5 IS 0 

100 

151 

151 

148 

115 

96 

Coal, per dial., 

0 19 11 

100 

202 

100 

156 

189 

124 

CofToo, per ewt. 

4 9 5 

100 

123 

88 

124 

59 

83 

Malt, per bushel, 

0 3 Of 

100 

186 

225 

176 

177 

150 

Flour, per sack, 

1 17 3 

100 

214 

223 

155 

162 

137 

Silk, per lb., . 

1 

100 

^06 

73 

111 

90 

^ 80 

76 

Tea, per lb., Congou, 

0 19 

100 

75 

73 

* 67 

61 

Tobacco, per lb., 

0 0 5^ 

100 

204. 

852 

161 

104 

109 

Sugar, per cwt., 

10 3 

108 

139* 

181 

107 

93 

104 

Rum, per gallon, 

0 3 1 

100 

179 

185 

106 

103> 

100 

Wine, per^ipe, 

Wool, per lb., 

22 7 4 

100 

223 

274 

223 

221 

231 

0 0 10k 

100 

238 i 

221 

150 

92 

166 

Spirits, i>er gallon 

18 0 

100 

233 

230 

193 

112 



—Commons’ Me^ort, 1848. 

t Comparative Fall op Food an^^of Wages of Weavers and Combfes, and 
Prisoners in Wakefield Prison, in the under-mentioned years. 


e^Ci^Theat per qr 
Weavers, per week. 
Combers' wages, 

No. of Frisonera in 
Wakedeld Prison, 


1800. 

i8ia^ 

£5 13 10 

0 1£L 0 

1 r 0 

670 

£6 6 5 

0 16 0 

0 10 0 

499 



£3 7 iq 
0 16 0 
0 19 0 

2160 I 


£3 4$ 
0 16 0 
10 0 

2620 


£3 6 
0 8 
0 9 

3565 


£2 17 S 
0 6 0 
«0 6 0 

4430 


—j4nn. Rfg. 1842; DouBLEDAY*e o/ ii p. , 
1860, p. 437, 


; H'Culloch'b Corn, edit, of 
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rency and conseijueiji commercial dis¬ 
tress, was the rise in the cost of the 
necessaries of life from the badness of 
the seasons. 

47. This unparalleled series of in- 
tcmal disasters produced a very im- 
portanl^ and lasting effect upon the 
administration t)f the new Poor-Law 
Act, and, through the suffering with 
which it was attended, ultimately upon 
the party in Great Britain intrusted 
% with power. That this Act corrected 
V.any abus^ which, in the course of 
a^s, had crept into the administration 
of the English poor-laws, was certain ; 
and a reduction of two millions, which 
took place in the two years imme¬ 
diately succeeding the passing of the 
Act, inspired general hopes that a re¬ 
medy had*at last been discovered for 
the growing evils of paup»risfii.* But, 
though not apparent on the face of the 
Act, or openly avowed by its support¬ 
ers, there is no doubt that the inten¬ 
tion of its authors was to go a great 
deal farther, and to put an end alto¬ 
gether to parochial relief, unless in 
such cases of extreme destitution or 
incapacity for labour as inducet^^lie 
applicants for relief to go into the 
workhouse rather than forego it, TJie 
^'workhouse test” was the great dis¬ 
covery of the economists which was 
to distinguish real distress from that 
which was assumed, and bring down 
the burden of poor-rates at len^h to 
the lowest point consistent with the 
prevention of actual death by famine. 
This purpose, carefully concfeled from 
the public, was not dismiised in the 
private instructions of*he coiamis- 
8ioners*to the boards of Sardians, t 
With this view the iipgmation w«^ 
made, that husband was to be separ¬ 
ated from wife, parent from child; that 
* the inmates of all workhouses should 
wear workhouse dresses; and the fare 

* Lord Brougham, with more candour than 
discretion, avowed this secret feelli^ in 
HouseofliOrdsiuthedebateontheBUl; for 
* he said, ** If something is not done to Hop 
relief being given, your Lordships* estates 
will be^swollowed up, and I myself, Lord 
9 Brougham, will become a 'Westmoreland 
pauper.*'— DoubledaV’s Life o/iVei, U. S89. 

t "We could not he understood as recom¬ 
mending the iwnediaU abolition of the Cbig- 
Ush poor-laws; wo aro simply desirous of 


wTis to bo regulated in such a manner 
as to be the most economical which 
was consistent with the support of life. 
Relief was to be sternly denied to all 
persons who declined to enter these 
gloomy abodes; and to render them 
cajlKble of containing the multitudes 
who might be expected to apply for 
admission, huge union worlmouses 
were erected in most places, called by 
the people ** bastiles,’* the very sight 
of which, it was trusted, would deter 
any one from seeking admission. 

48. Although the Poor-Law Com¬ 
missioners appointed by Government 
were so deeply imbued with the prin¬ 
ciples of the economists that a steady 
prosecution of the ulterior objects of 
the bill might be anticipated from 
them, yet happily the immediate and 
local administration was intrusted to a 
different set of men, entitled “ Guar¬ 
dians of the Poor," elected by the rate¬ 
payers, and still, for the most paiif** 
subject to the old influences. Hence 
there was a constant struggle going 
forward in eveiy part of Eiigland be¬ 
tween the Central Board and the local 
commissioner; and according as the 
former or the latter prevailed, the new 
Act was administered with more or less 
rigour, and dissatisfaction and com- 

E laint were more or less general, 
hiring the cheap years, and under 
the influence of the plentiful harvests 
of 1834 and 1835, these complaints 
were not very general; for th^ pros¬ 
perity without diminished the number 
of appli&nts for relief, and the cheap¬ 
ness of food rendered the ^ardians 
less niggardly in its distribution. But 
when bad haiwests of 1838 and 
1839 can^ on, and starVfhg crowds 
were at the gates of the workhouses 
clamouring for admission, while wheat, 
whereon they were to be fed, was at 
803., it became utterly impossible to 

stating the concluftlons to which we have 
been led by the preceding evidence, that all 
poor-laws are in their essence iniiiolitic ^nd 
uncalled for, and that conseqae^UT^eir 
final abol^io7i ought to be the mtimo.te objext 
of any changes (hat may he made; an obiect 
however, that cannot be attained without 
being preceded by several years* careful pre- 
pamfioa for B. Carlton* Tuffnell, P. 

P. J0BK6TOK. Commlssionera.*’— Poor-Law 

Cirnmissiontrt^ ReposiSt App. A, Fart li. 
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carry out tlie instnictions of the com¬ 
missioners. At Nottingham the ct;owd 
of applicants was so great that no 
building could hold a fifth part of 
them, and outdoor relief or a serious 
riot was the only alternative. In Lan¬ 
cashire similar scenes occurred ; ^nd 
iu all the manufacturing counties the 
pressure was so immense, that a gen¬ 
eral relaxation of the practice in re¬ 
gard to outdoor relief took place. In 
the succeeding year this relaxation be¬ 
came universal, insomuch that out of 
1,199,529 paupers relieved in ^40, no 
less than 1,030,297 were outdoor ones; 
and the proportion has remained very 
nearly the same, though the numbers 
have been veiy much reduced, in sxib- 
aecj^uent years. A striking proof how 
vain are instructions of government 
commissioners when opposed to the 
stream of general feeling, and^a sense 
of general necessity, and of the man- 
utr in which, in a free community, 
dangerous laws introduced by inexpe¬ 
rienced men are quietly abrogated by 
the good sense of those intrusted with 
their administration. 

49. The administration of the poor- 
laws was a subject too seriously atfect- 
ing the great body of English labour¬ 
ers, not to rouse the anxious attention 
both of Parliament and the public 
press. Accordingly, so soon as the 
general distress be^n in 1837, the 
matter was brought before Parliament 
by Mr Walter, in a very powerful 
speech, which acquired additional cur¬ 
rency from the advocacy of tfie Times, 
of which journal he was a leading pro¬ 
prietor, and the support of Mr Fieiden, 
who seconded the motion, and brought 
to the aiS of the cause qpdinching 
courage, warm philanthropy, and un¬ 
wearied industry. In the course of the 
debate, it appeared that the new ^ct 
had been adopted in 12,132 our of 
13,433 parishes or townships of which 
England consisted, and that, especially 
in«several of the southern parts of the 
islafidj^f^reat reduction of rates had 
taken place; the rates in 4082^rishes, 
including 2,722,349 souls, having de¬ 
creased from £2,189,000 to £1,187,000. 
On the other hand, it was proved, and 
indeed not deni^, that very gi'eat op¬ 


pression in individual cases had been 
committed, chfe^ in refusing out4oor 
relief, and the wholesale removal of the 
poor from the paiish where their ap¬ 
plication had been made, to that on 
which they were legally chargeable. 

In one instance, 217 of the* unfor- 
funate persons were ^feen packed in a 
single waggon! Ministers made the 
utmost opposition to any inquiry; but 
the public feeling was so strong, owing 
to the growing experience of evil with / 
the advent of calamitous times, th^. 
they were compelled to yield, ana a 
committee was appointed to inquire 
into the working of the Poor-Law 
Amendment Act in every part of Eng¬ 
land, which shortly commenced its 
herculean laljours. The Rewrt of the 
Commissioners was lodged^efore the 
end of tlfb y«ar, and bore in substance 
that the operation of the new poor-law 
had been on the whole satisfactory, 
though many cases of individual or lo- 
<;al hardship had occurred. The point 
was very anxiously debated at the 
time; but the subject has now lost 
much of its importance, in consequence 
of ^ho compulsory practical repeal of 
the fnost obnoxious parts of the Act 
which took place during the severe 
distress of 1838 and 1839, and the con¬ 
sequent restoration of the system of 
outdoor relief, which it had been the 
great object of the Act to abolish. Since 
that time the paupers in England have 
been generally from 800,000 to 900,000, 
of whom five-sixths were supported by 
outdoor *lief.* t 

60. It would have been well for the 
county if ml the other social evils 
which arose out of the lone-cdntinued 
distress wlflch pervaded the working 
classes from 1837 to 1842, had bew 
as susceptible of practical abohtion as 
those connected with t^e workmg of • 
the new Poor-Law Act^ But Ibis w$s 
veiy far indeed from being the cose; 
^and out of the sufiferings of that cala¬ 
mitous period arose three sets of evils, ^ 
as’widespfead in their operation as * 

• In the year 1863, when Lanoashtre was 
suffering under the cotton famine, the pan- ^ 
pars retieveu were in J^giaud 1,142.624, be¬ 
sides 223,76$ who emigraM from the United 
Kingdom.—See StatUtical Abstract, 2^0. xi. 
pp. S7, 90.. 
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thev were ruinous in tfieir effects, and 
under some of wLicff lihe empire has 
evet since that period, \yith few inter¬ 
missions, ccmtinually laboured. These 
wore Trades-UnionSjStrikes, and Char¬ 
tism in Great Tlritain, and Ribbonism 
in Ireli^d—maladies to the last de¬ 
gree in themsel\^s calamitous, but still 
anore serious as indicating a diseased 
and suffering state of the social body 
in which they arise. 

^ 51. Combinations are the natural re¬ 

source of the weak against the strong, 
ot '*tlie poor against the rich, the op¬ 
pressed against the oppressors. As 
such they have been known in all coun - 
tries and in all ages, and have often 
rendered important, sometimes bene¬ 
ficial, services to society.. Their nat¬ 
ural tendency, however, and in fact 
the condition of their ex^teitce, is to 
bring the great body of the combined 
persons under the guidance, which 
soon becomes the imperious domina¬ 
tion, of a few ambitious leaders, who 
are generally as eminent from their 
talent as they are unscrupulous in their 
measures. Combinations among work¬ 
men, to prevent a reduction or effftit 
a rise of their wages, had been knftwn 
from a very early period in Gi'eat. Brit¬ 
ain, and many penal laws had been 
passed both in Finland and Scotland 
for their suppression; but it was not 
till the Act of 1819 had induced a 
general fall of prices, and consequently 
of wages, that they assumed a general 
and alarming character. In 1822 and 
1823, however, in conaequenot of the 
rapid fall of wages, they became general 
in both parts of the islaift, and enrere 
organisc(fin an occult and skilful man¬ 
ner on the model of the secret socie-, 
ties,’' then so prevalent in France and 
Italy; and by the Instigation of their 
leaders a great number of frightful 
crimes were committed, chiefly against 
workmen who ventured to work at 
lower wa^es than the chiefs of the 
combination had fixed on—such u 
Issassination, fire - raising, ^hrowiim 
vitriol oq the face, or the like,* which 

* Between 1822 and 1825, great nninben ot 
combination crimes, such as murder, fire- 
raising, throwing vitriol in the face or eyes, 
and tue like, formed the subject of trial, and 
in many cases of conviction, in Glasgow. 


filled society with consternation, and 
of Tsrhich the better classes of tlio work¬ 
men themselves came, ih their better 
moments, to be ashamed. 

52. It was at first hoped that the 
repeal of the Combination Laws, by 
legrtising strikes to raise or prevent 
the fall of wages, would put an end to 
these atrocious crimes at which hu^ 
manity shudders; aud there is reason 
to hope, from the experience of the last 
which have occurred in Great Britain, 
that these expectations may one day 
be in s^me degree realised. But in 
1837 and 1838 this was very far from 
being the case. On the contraiy, strikes 
at that period, without having lost 
anything of their violent and criminal 
character, had become more formidable, 
from tho increased number engaged in 
them, and the acknowledged legality 
of their association. Conviction for 
crimes perpetrated for the purposes of 
tho strike was always difficult, ofteJ? 
impossible, even when numbers were 
witnesses of the crime, because they 
were perpetrated with the utmost pre¬ 
cautions against discovery; and being 
in general directed against fellow- 
workmen, the intimidation with which 
they were accompanied was such, that 
even tho sufferers under the violenco 
could seldom bo prevailed on to come 
forward as witnesses; and if they did, 
they endeavoiu ed to escape future dan¬ 
ger by declaring they could not identify 
the guilty parties. Add to this, that 
from tho total want of police at that 
period in ^y place but the large towns, 
It was alike impossible in i-ural dis¬ 
tricts to give protection to the new 
hands, or obtain evidence against tho 
perpetratojy of violence when commit¬ 
ted on their defenceless victims. Thus 
nine-tenths of combination crimes Were 
committed with impunity: and such 
was the terror generally inspired by the 
extent of the associations, the number 
^of the crimes they perpetrated, and the 
secrecy with which they were c ommi t- 
te^ that prosecutions were 
tempted; (nd if begun, still more rarely 
successful: and even the public press, 
from motives of terror, ceased, except 
in very flagrant cases, to record their 
excesses. • 
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63. At leiigtli matters were brought 
to a crisis by the conduct of the Cotton- 
Spinners’ Association in the west of 
Scotland in 1837. A very serious strike 
had taken place of the calico-printers 
in that part of the countiy in 1834, 
attended with the usual aniouiA of 
violence and intimidation; but though 
some persons had been brought to trial 
for these offences, it was found impos¬ 
sible to convict tliem of more than the 
minor offences, and they escaped with 
imprisonment only. Encouraged by 
this practical impunity, the gjjeat Cot¬ 
ton-Spinners' Association in Glasgow 
stmek, to prevent a reduction of wages, 
in consequence of the commercial em¬ 
barrassments arising from tho crash 
in the United States in April 1837. 
Such was the extent of this associa¬ 
tion, which had its ramifications all 
over Scotland and the north of Eng¬ 
land, that duiing the last sixteen years 
000 had passed through its hands. 
When it struck in spring 1837, the 
whole works of that description in 
Scotland were stopped, and above fifty 
thousand persons, including the fami¬ 
lies of tho workers, were deprived of tho 
means of subsistence. As the masters 
stood out firmly, the strike continued 
long, and at length the workmen and 
their families were reduced to the last 
degree of destitution and suifering. 
In this stage of tho disease the usual 
aggravated symptoms appeared. In¬ 
timidation became general; menacing 
crowds paraded through the streets, 
and thronged round the g^es of the 
manufactories where the new hands 
required to enter; and at length, after 
numerous acts of violence, and throwing 
fire-balls thto several of the^anufacto- 
ries, which were happily extinguished 
before they igniteef tho buildings, a 
working man, one of the new h^ds, 
was shot in the back, and killea by 
one of the assassins in the employment 
of tho association, in open day, in one^ 
oifrthe public streets of Glasgow. In- 
forS®S*>sf this outrage, and having 
obtained infoiniation os to tlfe numbers 
and place of meeting of the committee 
wliieh regulated the proceedings of tho 
tts^4ociation, the ahenff of I^narkshire 
proceeded with ajiiody of twenty po¬ 


licemen, two nights after, and amsted 
the whole, siRtlen in number, in a 
aiTet to which access was obtafned 
y a tiM-ladder in Gallowgate of that 
city. Inis was on a Saturday night, 
August 3. On the Monday following 
the strike was at an end, and all tho 
mills in Glasgow wefe going: so en¬ 
tirely are these calamitous associations 
the result of terror inspired in the en¬ 
slaved multitude by a few daring and 
unscrupulous leaders. ^ 

54. Five of the persons apprehcmj< 
ed were afterwards indicted for ille^l 
conspiracy and murder, and the evi¬ 
dence brought out at the trial unfold¬ 
ed in the clearest manner the thorough 
organisation, deep designs, and ex¬ 
treme dangy of these trades-imions. 

It appear^, from the t^timony of 
some ol tjieir own number, that 
when a strike had lasted a consider¬ 
able time without producing tho de¬ 
sired result of forcing the employers 
into submission, tho workmen of the 
different factories engaged in it were 
summoned by the committee of tho 
association to send delegates to a place 
oi^meeting to appoint a secret select 
confmittee/* Two wore summoned from 
each factory, and at Glasgow at that 
period there were thirty-seven such 
establishments. The meaning and 
purpose of such a committee was per¬ 
fectly understood by the whole associ¬ 
ation. It was to organise intimidation 
and violence, and, if necessary, assault, 
fire-raising, and murder. When tho 
delegate assembled in 4hc appoint¬ 
ed place, each was directed to write on 
a slip of p^r the persons whom ho 
voted for to form the ‘^seerSt select," 

, which coi7si|f.ed in general of five per¬ 
sons, and ^ve it folded up to the se¬ 
cretary. Having got the votes, tho 
secretary immediately dissolved tho* 
meeting without announcing who had 
the majority, and thus the names were 
known only to liimself. In the even- 
ing he called on the persons who had 
tne majority of votes, and informed 
them ill private that they liad been 
elected. /When the ” secret select 
was thus appointed, it commenced its 
operations, nut with the utmost pre¬ 
cautions against detection. Its meet- 
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ings were held sometmes in one place, 55. The steps adopted by the asso* 
sometimes in anothCT,*but always in ciation when these committee-men 
scrfocy, and none of its proceedings were brought to trial were singularly 
were committed to writing. Wlien it illustrative of the immense extent of 
was deemed expedient, for the pur- the combination, and the resolution 
poses of the association, that an as¬ 
sault on*a murder should be commit- 1 a member of the select committee, 
ted, an anonymous letter was sent to Kean was the person who tired the shot. Ho 

the nerson selected out of N’o 61 the convicted, whipped, and banished. Orr 
tne person seieciea out oi iNo. Oi, tno ^ committee, on the 

name appropnated to the loose daring m-ound that ho had been hii'^d for i620, with 

characters who were ready to under- Kean and Laffeity, to shoot Graham. He 

tate any service, however desperate, » witness who proved the hiring, 

.'or the sakji of gam. He came ac- doeh'a Evidence, 67. 

cordiugly to the appointed place, and “JimalS, 1837.—Moved at the general 

was u^ered into a dark room. Ho meeting by WiUlain Johnston, and U7iani- 

ihm fnld hv nuA nf thA earned, that the name of every nob^ 

W AS mere toia oy one oi tne memoers hand) at present working, and the dis- 

wliat he was to do, or who was to be ti-ict he last worked in. should be enrolled in 

assaulted or murdered, or in whoso a book, and at the end of the strike, unless a 

eyes vitriol was to be tlirown, and change takes place, may bo printed; but, at 

wlien and where the crime was^ to be nobs at the end of the strike shall he printed 
perpetrated. Upon hisvagmeing to and sent to all the spinning districts iu Scot- 
undertake it, ho was desired to put England, aud Ireland; and that they 

out his hands and whatever he 

could reach, which was a sum of — Minutes of Cotton Spitmers'As*- 

itioney. Thus all concerned could sociatlon; Swikton’s Report of the Tidal. 

safely swear that nothing was given Tho oath taken lw the roUon-siunnei-a who 
Ii. uiittu vrao ytvwt. ^yero fully initiated wns in these tciTusI, 

on the occasion. Ihe committee a.. 13., do voluntarily swear, in the awful 

charged itself with procuiing the as- presence of Almighty God, and before these 

sassin the means of immediate efti- witnesses, that I will execute with zeal and 

alacrity, os far as in mo lies, every task and 
^11 promise was in gene^ injunction which the majority of my brethren 

liuthfully performed. This done, he ahall impose upon me m ftmherance of our 
departed, and at the appointed time common w'elfare—as 

j». 1 A TnasterSj or the drmolit^ti of shops \hat ikall 

the crime planned, ana the execution i,q deemed ineorrigihU: and also, ^at I will 

of it chosen.—^no one know how, or by cheerfully contribute to the support of such 

whom; and without the committee or of ^y brethren as shall lose their work in 

tl.d„ia.t.v».ne.»«n*««l.,th.r, “TT« KlKK t 
the most effectual means were taken to ductlon o^wagos; and I do farther swear 
secure the wrpetration of thb crime, that I wl^never divulge the above oblige- 
The names of the secret select commit- 

. m , . %• .. jt and appointed to administer the same to per- 

tce were known only to each otheaaiia g^jig becoming members of our fi-atemity.*'’ 

tlie secrAary of the association, with ^-Evidence Combinations Commidee, June 6, 

whom, from the conscioiMness of ini-ilS26. ^ „ , 

^ ^ L • V * . . . ^ 1 now Lo^ St Tjeonards, said, on Februa^ is\ 

luandatca of this mystenous junto were isss; “ No case had ever been investigated 
obeyed by tens of thousands with a with more attention; no advantage had been 
unanimity, and their measures looked the prisoners in any particular; 

forward to with an smxiety, unknown greater than that of which any single man 
to the subjects of the most despotic Leonid be guilty. A more atrocious case he 
sultan in the East* '^coald not conceive, and it showed mare 

• p ^ clearly that there was no crtm>^p»i<tilch 

**<EveTymomingwe asked each otherwhy combination rising into conspiracy would 
nothing w^w done last night What did you not lead.”-—Pari. Ueh, February 13, 1838. 
mean by nothing being done?— Why vas no The ^stem of hiring assassins to work out 
*one murdered by the cottimiltetf.”—Murdoch’s the purposes of a strike is not peculiar to 
Evidence (a cottoU-spinner); Swintoit’s Pc- GlasgowIt is well known also in Manches- 
port of Cottoiir^tnner^ TrUUt p. 80. ^ ter and Dublin. “ Money,'* saya Sir Charles 


** 1 remember the shooting of John Graham. Shaw, ** is often voted^o Manchester to con- 
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of its members to attain their unlaw¬ 
ful ends by the most llagmnt attempts 
to obstruct the course of justice. First, 
a printed placard was widely posted 
in every manufacturing town of Great 
Britain and Ireland, on the same day, 
denouncing the conduct of the sb^rid* 
-of Lanarkshire in apprehending the 
committee as tyrannical in the high¬ 
est degree, and calling on all the com¬ 
bined trades to co-operate in defeating 
tbe measure. Next, that magistrate 
was assailed with anonymous letters 
three or four times a-week, from the 
time of the apprehension till the trial 
came on, five months after, from all 
parts of Great Britain and Ireland, 
threatening him with instant death if 
the accused persons were not immedi¬ 
ately liberated. The Crown witnesses, 
eleven in number, were so menaced 
that on their own petition they were 
committed to jail till the tAal, and 
-'-then sent out of the country at the 
public expense. At tlie trial, which 
lasted six days, the utmost edbrts to 
disturb the course of justice were 
made. Five-and-tweiity jurors were 
challenged by the prisoners, not one 
by the Crown. A crowd of two or 
three thousand unionists suiTouuded 
the court every evening when the trial 
was adjourned, which at length in¬ 
creased to such a degree that five 
thousand persons were assembled, and 
military assistance had to be sent for. 
Under these circumstances it was 
hardly to be expected that a verdict 
according to evidence cou^d be ob¬ 
tained. The jury found tho prisoners 
guilty of conspiracy, and they were 
sentenced to transportation,—tut the 
murder iftbt proven: a r^ult which 
excited general dissatisfaction, as the 
evidence was thought to have war¬ 
ranted a general verdict of guilty. 
This was, two years after, followed by 

vey memlidTs who have committed legal of- 
fenoes out of the country, in obedience to 
tl^. commands of the ruling committee. The* 
fouiiai;guare aome of the entries: *That 

^13, dToe allowed to-tor passage- 

monev to America after having murdered 

-‘That £10be given to- 

for outfit and paasage-monev to America af¬ 
ter the mutder of- Sib Cwables 

Shaw's Btplits to Ijobd Ashlky’s QutrUif 
1834, p. 17. a 


their being all ld)erated from confine¬ 
ment by lA)rd*I^i manby, then Home 
Secretary, in pursuance of hia whble* 
sale system of pardoning criminals, set 
on foot in Ireland. 

56. It soon became evfdent, however, 
that this result was on the whole of a 
beneficial kind, and that the moral im¬ 
pression produced by the proceeding 
was enhanced by its having not been 
followed by the consequences which 
were generally anticipated. The sys¬ 
tem was slaughtered by |he evidence 
adduced at the trial, and that is soifte- 
tinies much better than executing tho 
criminals on the scaffold. Men saw 
that the trades-unionists used dag¬ 
gers, though they suffered none. The 
moral effect^ produced by this memor¬ 
able trial was immense—greater, per¬ 
haps, than^that of any other within 
the memory of man; and it was only 
increased by the ^nerally felt inade¬ 
quacy of the punisoment. There were 
no moving scenes on the scaffold to 
lessen the abhorrence at proud turpi¬ 
tude. It led immediately to a com¬ 
mittee on the Combination Laws in 
Parliament, which took a great deal 
of important evidence on tho subject, 
and ended by recommending nothing; 
the usual result when a great social 
evil not immediately affecting the in¬ 
terests of any party is under consider¬ 
ation. But the effect of tho disclos¬ 
ures made at the trial, in rousing 
public indignation against the organ¬ 
ised atrocit^ of these trades-unions, 
has ibeeii great and lastif^g. Strikes, 
indeed, have continued, and been at- 
ten4^d by cfpen violence and intimida¬ 
tion, but no secret system of'organised 
^assassinatibii^has been again attempt¬ 
ed. There have been no more “secret 
select ” committees; on the contrary, 
though the leaders of strUces often for¬ 
get to obey their own precepts, they 
always now set out witn deprecating 
any violation of the law. In the cot¬ 
ton-spinners' trade, this strike led to 
the general adoption of the self-acting 
mules, which, hy superseding almost 
entirely the need of the male opera¬ 
tive, has"^ ended these strikes in that 
particular branch of manufacture alto¬ 
gether. 
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57. They have cor^inuecl, however, 
in other trades, parlfctflaiiy those of 
colRcrs and iron-miners; and there is 
no subject that, from its magnitude and 
distressing consequences, more loudly 
calls for the flitervention of Govern¬ 
ment. ^orse even than plague, pes¬ 
tilence, or famiiA, combinations among 
workmen are the greatest social ev3 
which, in a manufacturing or mining 
community, afflicts society. These, 
\ bad as they often are, affect only the 
bodies of Ujjjn; but strikes corrupt 
their minds. They utterly confound 
the ideas of right and wrong among im¬ 
mense numbers of the people, by ar¬ 
raying them in hostile bands against 
their fellow-men, induce a “helium 
plusquam civile in tlje heart of 
peaceful s^iety,' and in their later 
stages lead them anxiously tb expect 
the perpetration of the most atrocious 
crimes for the attainment of what 
they consider their legitimate rights. 
They subject tens, sometimes hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of persons, innocent 
of any offence, and anxious only to 
earn a subsistence by honest industry 
for themselves and their families^ ^ 
months of compulsory idleness and 
real destitution. They deprive them, 


often for long periods, of occupa¬ 
tion, as fatal to their minds as the 
loss of wages is to their bodies. They 
band them together in the beginning 
by the strong attraction of common 
hope, in thp end by the hellish bond 
of (ftmmitted wickedness. They sub¬ 
ject the immense majority of quiet in¬ 
offensive persons to the tyrannical rule 
of a small minority of violent and am¬ 
bitious men, who form a secret power, 
wielding an authority greater than 
even the triumvirato of Au^stus, or 
the Committee of Public Salvation of 
Robespierre. Their evils do not ter¬ 
minate with the closing of the strife, 
and the resumption of labour by the 
combined workmen; they leave a long 
catalogue of ills behind them, and for 
years after the energies of the work¬ 
men are depressed by debt which they 
cannot .discharge, idle habits which 
they cannot conquer, and crimes which 
they cannot expiate.* ' 

58. Great as these evils are, and 
universally as they are felt in all the 
manufacturing and mining districts, 
after the occurrence of every monetary 
crisis, and consequent depression of 
wages, there are no causes of ruin in 
society which excite so little perman- 


* The following Table, compiled by the sherifif of Ijanarkahiro from official sources, was 
laid before the Commons* Combination Committee in 1838, and exliibits a iiielanclioly pic¬ 
ture of the disastrous consequences of the mutations of tlie currency, and consequent com¬ 
bination and strikes in Glasgow, the great manufacturing emporium of the west of Scot¬ 
land, for sixteen years before 183S:— 
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• 

Seriouii Crimea 
tricU bj Jqi)’. 
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cnt interest, or are so unlikely to be 
removed, either by the enactments of 
the legislature, or the unaided efforts 
of private individuals. The reason 
is, that the evils do not affect the 
•ptculiar interests of any influential 
body in the State, and that theivi re¬ 
moval requires money, from which all 
shrink. Government, in general, gives 
itself very little concern about such 
social contests, because they are not 
directed against itself, and do not, 
immediately at least, threaten the ex¬ 
chequer. They content themselves, 
tiierefore, with styling them “local 
disordei's,” the cognisance of which 
properly belongs to the magistrates 
on the spot, who are in genend totally 
unprovided with any civil force ade¬ 
quate to aiTest the evil. No religious 
party disquiets itself about them, 
because they do not involve any dif¬ 
ference of creed, and spring odly from 
^ •■d.ivisions in regard to temporal in¬ 
terests. The landed proprietors care¬ 
fully eschew any discussion on the 
subject, for they have an instinctive 
conviction that it will terminate in 
the pronouncing that odious word 
“assessment.” The working classes 
■cling to them as their palladium, their 
Magna Okarta, and x’egard them as 
the only means within their power of 
making wages rise in proportion to 
the profits of trade and the require¬ 
ments of their families. Even the 
masters employing the combined work¬ 
men are far from being always averse 
to strikes; on the contrary, they some¬ 
times secretly encourage, generally 
largely profit by them. The cessa¬ 
tion of production in any branch of 
trade, ofr’ course makes the valu^ of 
the stock on hand more valuable, and 
it is often no small comfort to them, 
when a monetaiy crisis has occurred, 
and prices are genemlly falling, see 
the value of their own article continu¬ 
ally rising, while at the same time 
they are relieved from the disa^e-* 
abft^SfeCessity, during a period of 
disaster, of paying their<^ workmen 
wages** Thus lul classes, from differ- 

* During the great colliers’ and Iron- 
miners' st^e la 1656, in Scotland, one 
coalraaster cleared /20,oao by a mass of 


mt motives, concur either in secretly 
mcouraging onr^^rding with supreme 
ndifference these disastrous combina¬ 
tions; and the moment one of them 
is over, all concerned hasten to banish 
them from their thoughts, until, like 
the cholera, the disease returns, after 
a stated period, to retoew its devasta¬ 
tions in a society totally unprepared 
to combat them. 

59. What tends greatly to increase 
this strange indifference to the great- 
est social evil whicli afflicts society, is 
the opinion generally enfetained that 
strikes are always unfortunate to tiio 
workmen, and therefore that their 
good sense or experience will lead to 
their discontinuance. This is a great 
mistake. the great majority of 
instances strikes are successful; and 
it is the knowledge of this fact which 
renders them of such frequent recur¬ 
rence. It is true, the world in general 
hears nothing except of those which 
are unfortunate, because it is for the 
interest of no one to publish tlioso 
which are successful, and being soon 
over, they are as soon forgotten. But 
thfcy are not forgotten by the work- 
meit; who are encouraged by their fre¬ 
quent successes to try their strength 
with their masters, in circumstances 
entirely different, when they are sure 
to be defeated. The reason is, that 
they are successful when it is for the 
interest of the master to retain the 
men in his service, and unsuccessfiil 
when it is for his interest to get quit 
of thcnn^ ,With a rising, market for 
the produce of their labour, no master 
will^llow Ifts workmen to remain idle 
as long os any profit remairFs to him¬ 
self from Hl^eir labour. With a fall¬ 
ing one, he is too happy of a pretext 
to get quit of paying them their 
wages, for the produce of which exist- • 
ing prices will not yield a profit. 
Thus strikes are constantly successful 
when they take place with a rising 
market, and as uniformly unsuccessful 
li'heu they are ventured upon with ft 

dross, which, before it began, was abso¬ 
lutely unsdteable, and Another £25,000. Aiul‘ 
the price of coaU, which during Its continu 
ance was 25s. a-ton, was only 12s. Od. at its 
commencement. 
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falling; and it is becSiuse the work¬ 
men cannot be brdtglit to see the 
dilfcrence of these situations that they 
occur so often, and, under circum¬ 
stances evidently hopeless, are ad- 
liered to ^vith*such pertinacity. For 
the saiup reason, they may be expect¬ 
ed to occur most frequently in a 
community in which, from the alter¬ 
nate expansions and contractions of 
the currency, prices frequently, and 
^ for a long period together, rise and 
fall, and are in truth the sad bequest 
of that syS^em of monetary policy 
to the labouring classes of the com- 
inunity. 

60. There is a very curious regu¬ 
lation general in all combinations 
among colliers and iron^iners, sin¬ 
gularly characteristic of the levelling 
tendency of democratic ^institutions 
where they are fully developed. This 
is the *^J)arg,'' as it is technically 
called, or quantity of minerals which, 
and no more, each working man is 
allowed to put out. It is fixed at a 
very moderate amount—equal only to 
what indiffermit workmen can accom¬ 
plish in eight or ten hours' labour. 
The strongest and most active anf not 

ermitted to do more, and hence the 
est workmen are forcibly retained at 
the level of the inferior ones. Capable 
of earning 7s. 6d, a-day, they are con¬ 
strained by the majority to limit 
themselves to 4s. or 53., as the gene¬ 
ral rate of wages may be. If a regu¬ 
lation of this tyrannical nature were 
to be propeged by the mastars, they 
would make the empire ring with it 
from side to side: but %eing estab¬ 
lished by themselves, it is submitted 
to without an open, thop^ many 
secret murmur; and as m^'ority" 
of all bodies of men are indolent or 
inefficient, it is generally established 
and quietly acquiesced in. It is an 
instance of the tyranny of the democ- 
racy'of unskilled over the aristocracy 
of skilled lahour; and is the result of 
•the samte feeling which causes intel¬ 
lectual superiority, when not entirely 
subservient to the popular will, to be 
•so generally the object of jJaloasy in 
democratic communities. 

61. There is one way, sxid one only, 


of preventing the terrible evils of 
these combinations, and that is, to bo 
prepared for them. The whole re¬ 
liance of their leaders is on intimi¬ 
dation and violence, which, always 
disavowed in the outset, is always 
prastised in the end. Make no at¬ 
tempt to coerce or prevent such 
strikes by legal measures. Allow 
them full liberty of action so far os 
they themselves are concerned, but se¬ 
cure to others, who arc not inclined to 
go into their measures, the same rights 
which jjhey assert for their own body. 
Nothing can effect this but a strong 
and previously estahlislied civil force. 
No great or expensive establishment 
is required for this purpose; but one 
is absolutely required of a certain 
magnitude, and constantly ready for 
action. Military, admirable ns a re¬ 
serve, are not alone sufficient; it is a 
powerflfl civil force, capable of being 
directed at will by Government to 
the menaced district, which is ro- 
q^uired. Fifteen hundred or two 
thousand men, regularly drilled, and 
ready to be called out like firemen 
when the occasion requires, would be 
ample for this pmpose; for, suddenly 
directed to the endangered district, 
they would, if supported by one or 
two regiments, amply suffice to pre¬ 
vent intimidation, and thereby cut 
short the strike which relies on such 
methods of gaining its points. The 
expense would not exceed £75,000 or 
£100,000 a-year—not a fifth part of 
that whitfh every one of these disas¬ 
trous struggles costs the community, 
independent altogether of the wide¬ 
spread suffering and fearful demoral¬ 
isation w^ch they invariibly occa¬ 
sion.* 

* At the TOoment in which these lines are 
written (28th May 1860), a strike of colliers 
andflrou’inincrs in Lanarkshire, and the two 
adjoining counties of Linlithgow and Ayr, 
embracing 85,000 workmen, has continued 
above thno months, kept 120,000 persons, 
h’ncdudiug families, during all that time^in 
a state of x>^nury and Imenessy^S^ost 
Scotland at least £700,0001 The inrike of 
coUiers in'qSST, in Lanarkshire, cost the 
nation £400,000; that of the cotton-spin¬ 
ners, which led to the proceedings men¬ 
tioned in the text, £230,000 in the same 
year! The strike of colliers in the same 
county, in 1842, last^ four months, and 
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62. Combinations among workmen, 
how great soever a social evil, do not 
necessarily lead to disalfection toward 
the Government; on the contrary, 
they often coexist with the strongest 
feelings of loyalty towards the sove¬ 
reign. Being directed against ethe 
employers, not the constituted autlio- 
rities, they may go on for some time 
without being merged in political dis¬ 
content. But the transition is easy 
from the one to the other, the more 
especially as they both spring from 
the same cause—viz., the experience 
of suffering or disappoiutmenf, owing 
to change of prices, among the work¬ 
ing classes. The machinery got up, 
and often so successfully worked, to 
effect a rise or prevent a reduction of 
wages, can by an easy transfer be 
directed against the Government; 
there can be a “secret select” to get 
quit of a sovereign, as well as Ko mur¬ 
der an obnoxious master or terrify a 
refractory fellow-workman. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the same 
long-continued suffering which pro¬ 
duced such formidable trades-unions 
in 1837 and 1838, should have led 
also to a serious political combination. 
Hence the rise of Chartism, which, 
in these melancholy years, spread its 
roots widely among the manufactur¬ 
ing and mining districts, and' came at 
Icn^h to embrace nearly the whole 
working classes in these employments 
in every part of the country. Suffer¬ 
ing was so general—it may be said 
universal—from the low ratrf^)f wages, 
the rigorous execution of the new 

cost the nation at least £500,000; that of 
the same body. In 1843, nearly as much; 
and on thfrlast occasion, the men struck 
because olfered onlv 48. a-nay, dud came in, 
after seven months^ idleness, at 2s. 9d. The 
great strike at Preston, in 1854, lasted thirtv- 
seven weeks, involved 15,000 persons m 
misery, and occasione^l an enormous Ibss. 
Ko one, not practically acquainted with 
these matters, con conceive tlm misery and 
demoralisation these ]07>g periods of idlo- 
neag produce^the sad bequest of a our- 
renuute^dont on the retention of gold, 
wbichimthe nature of things, cannot be 
always retained. Whenever the Author sees 
a serlone d^n of ^Id setting in on the Bank 
of England he anticipates, at no distant pe- 
ilod, a prowMted stiilce; and he has never, 
during Uiirty years, been wrong in his pre¬ 
dictions on that inatU^, 
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poor-law, and fhe numerous insolven¬ 
cies among tbeiemployera, that the 
working classes were driven wellifigh 
to desperation, and led to lend a will¬ 
ing ear to those artful demagogues 
who represented it as Vjntirely owing 
to the weight of taxes and tbe profli¬ 
gate expenditure of Government, and 
that the only remedy for it was to be 
found in the general emancipation of 
industry and reduction of burdens, 
by vesting the entii-e direction of^ 
affairs in the hands of the people. 
They did not propose totiethrone the 
sovereign, or openly establish a com¬ 
monwealth: it was “a throne sur¬ 
rounded by republican institutions” 
which was the object of their desire. 
Their demands were reduced to six, 
styled the ‘'Six Points ofcthe Char¬ 
ter,” which ^ecame the watchword of 
the discontented in every part of the 
empire, and never ceased to agitate 
the country with more or less vio¬ 
lence, till the hostility of the middle 
classes to those changes was clearly 
evinced during tb'e general convulsion 
of 1848, and the cause of suffering 
an<L consequent discontent was re- 
movVid by the huge banks of issue 
opened by Providence in California 
and Australia. 

63. These Six Points, which became 
30 well known in English history, were 
—Ist, Universal Suflrage; 2d, Vote 
by Ballot; 3d, Paid Representatives 
in Parliament; 4th, Equal Electoral 
Districts; 6th, The Abolition of a 
Propertji Qualification; jjtb, Annual 
Parliaments. These principles were not 
new j[n soci&l history; they were no¬ 
thing but a brief summary *of those 
whiwi had* r|cently desolated France 
*and Spain, and fi*om the first dawn of 
civilisation had been more or less con¬ 
tended for wherever freedom had spread « 
its roots. But the universal distress 
of the working classes rendered their 
reception mucli more easy and general 
at this time than they h^ ever before 
b^en in Etglish history. Suffering led • 
to its n atum resalt» general discontent. 

So general did this ill-humourl)ecome, 
that an oi^tmisation of Chartists took ' 
place over the whole manufacturing 
cities of the einpii-e, for the purpose of 
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electing deputies, •wlib were to repre¬ 
sent the whole bodjllna national con- 
vi><ition, which was to sit in London^ 
and which would soon, it was hoped, 
come to supersede the legitimate rar- 
liament. Ait enormous petition, pro¬ 
fessing to be signed by 1,200,000 Chart¬ 
ists, and certainly bearing that number 
of names, was presented to the House 
of Commons, by Mr Attwood, on 14th 
June 1839. But from the truth ob¬ 
tained, ten years afterwards, of the way 
ill which petitions of that description 
W’ere got % and false signatures ap¬ 
pended to them, to be hereafter de¬ 
tailed, it may be doubted whether the 
real signatures ever amounted to half 
the number. 

64. Although the Chartists profess¬ 
ed, and desired, ^eat political 

as well as social changes, vet the former 
were considered by them only a step to 
the latter. The movement was essen¬ 
tially social, and it was directed rather 
against the capitalists than the Govern¬ 
ment. As such it merits very parti¬ 
cular attention, for it was the first in¬ 
dication which appeared in this coun- 
tiy of the Socialist agitation which, 
ten years after, overturned the Govern¬ 
ment of Louis Philippe, and worked 
such important efiecta on the monarchy 
of France. The object of the Chartists 
was, at bottom, to obtain a new distri¬ 
bution of the profits of manufacturing 
or mining iuaustr 3 ^ The movement 
did not extend to the agricultural dis¬ 
tricts, and the rural population re¬ 
mained from first to last almpst entire 
strangers td it. Their real hostility 
was against the capitalist! whom they 
regardecL as a middleman, interposed 
between them and the purchasers of 
the produce of their indiStry, and wlnf 1 
succeeded in realising enormous profits 
at their expense. The profits of stock 
they regarded as an unjust and impro¬ 
per deduction from the remuneration 
of industry, which should extend to 
the whole price of its produce, under 
•deduction only of the cost ^ the rtfw 
material. On these principles they 
kept stftdiously aloof from the move- 
’ ment which, from the excessively high 
price of provisions, had begun against 

VOL. VI. 


the Com Laws, holding that any re¬ 
duction in the price of the necessaries 
of life would turn to the profit of the 
znastei's, by occasioning a proportional 
or even greater fall in the wages of 
labour. 

#5. The Chartist agitation first be¬ 
came formidable in the latter months 
of 1838, when the high price of provi¬ 
sions, coupled with the low wages of 
labour, liad rendered suffering of the 
severest kind almost universal among 
the manufactuiin^ classes, and the 
strict execution or the new poor-law 
put till relief afforded from the public 
funds under restrictions to which they 
were not willing to submit. So exten¬ 
sive did the discontent then become, 
that Government held Mr .Stephens, 
one of their leaders, to bail on a charge 
of sedition; but this step, instead of 
checking the movement, only rendered 
it mor(rvi(^ent and widespread. Meet¬ 
ings were held at the principal manu¬ 
facturing town^at which language the 
most violeut||||Bk indulged in by the 
orators, amon|H|pm Messrs Oasder 
and Feargus 0^||bpr stood forth as 
conspicuous. Mr^ffivood, on the 16th 
July 1839, moved that the petition 
should be referred to a select com¬ 
mittee, but the motion was negatived 
by a majority of 281 to 189. The agi¬ 
tation only became the greater on this 
event; for the orators had now the just 
and popular topic to dwell ppon, that 
the Legislature had i'||used even to 
take their grievances mto considera¬ 
tion. great held on Ker- 

sal Moor, near Manchester, 200,000 
persons are said to have been assem¬ 
bled ; and although the numbers were 
doubtless very much exaggirated, yet 
there wa^certainly such an array as 
had not been seen in that vicinity since 
the famous ^eterloo assemblage in 
18f7, already recounted. 

66. However much the leaders of a 
movement of this description may wish 
to keep it free from pbpular o, 
and thereby shun the risk of a^!0Skting 
the shoplieepera and middle classes, it 
has never been found practicable to 
continue for any length of time in this 
rational and measm*ed course. Sooner 

F 
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or later the aroused passions of the carried into the tentre of the Square, 
multitude impel them into deeds of and there set ^r6*to, in a huge pile, 
violence, and the ca^ise itself is brought amidst tlie cries and bowlings of de- 
into general discredit from the atroci-1 mens. Not content with this, they 
ties to which it has 1)een found to lead. , carried hack the burning materials to 
Thistruth—of which examples are per-1 the houses, to commcKce a general 
petually recurring and forgotten—ras! conflagration, and two were soon in 
strikingly exemplified on the present | flames. Besides thos® consumed by 
occasion. TheChartist violence of 1839 | fire, twenty houses or shops were ut- 
was of the most alarming description, terly (mtted and destroyed in little 
In April there was a serious not in more than an hour, when the Chartists 
Devices, in consequence of an intrusion were masters of the Square. At length 
of a thousand Chartists, armed with a body of police, followed by a party 
bludgeons, into the marketplace of that of three hundred of the iiifies, and a 
town, to hold a public meeting? This troop of the 4tli di-agoons under Co- 
was followed by a still more violent lonel Chatterton, made their appear- 
outbreak in Birmingham, on the 4th, ance, and were received with loud 
and again in the middle of July. A cheers by the respectable inhabitants, 
crowd had there assembled on a piece The Chartists immediately fled ; and 
of open ground called Holloway Head, several attcApts to reass^ble next 
in expectation of hearing Mr Attwood day were defeated by the energetic 
address them; but in this they were conduct of Colonel Chatterton and the 
disappointed, as he did not imke his military, *as well as the civic authori- 
appearance. Several orators reconi- ties, now fully aroused to a sense of 
mended them, upon this, to form in their danger, 

line, and parade the streets in an or- 67. When this alaiming outbreak 
derly manner. Instead of doing so, came to be discussed in Parliament, 
they broke into small parties, wliich the Duke of Wellington ^id in the 
ere long united in the Bullring, the Hrise of Lords, tliat ‘‘he had seen as 
chief open place of the city, fium muofc of war as most men; but he had 
whence they proceeded down Moor never seen a town carried by assault, 
Street, and made an attack on the subjected to such violence as Birming- 
police-office there. Though a body of ham had been during an hour by its 
police were in the inner yard of the own inhabitants.” ^is statement, 
building, yet as there was no magis- coming from the general who had seen 
trato at hand to head them, and they what followed the assault of Badges 
were forbidden to act without orders, and St Sebastian, made a very great 
they did not move; and the mob were impression; and the middle classes 
permitted to break the whol© windows evcrywhgre saw the necessity of rally- 
of the building without resistance, ing round the magistratfea and civic 
Emboldened by this impunity, the authorities, iif they would avoid the 
crowd, now swelled to several thou- fate of the Bullring. Chartist assem- 
sand perwns, proceeded back to the blages, accordingly, held at Clerken- 
Bullring, where they coifimenced a rwell in Londfan, Newcastle-upon-Tyno, 
violent attack upon houses and pro Manchester,Stockport,andotnerplaces, 
perty of every description. No sort of were vigorously met by the now thor- 
weapon came amiss to the infurifftod oughly alarmed authorities, and dis- 
multitude: “ Furor anna ministrat.” persea with mOre or less violence. 
Broken flagstaffs, heavy bludgeons, old There is seldom any great difficulty in 
sejj^s, paling-stobs, iron rails torn preserving the public peace when tho 
up, instantly put into requisi- lUa^strates are sure of being supported 
tloa; and with these, amidst loud by nie Government It is timiaity iu 
yells, they commenced an attack upon high places which leads to audacity in 
the w^lthiest and most respectable low. So®general was the impression 
houses*in the Square. The whole fur- produced by this outbreak, and the 
niture and effects ^)iey contained wem reaction against Chartist violence by 
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■\vhicli it was followe&, that the At- in all the northern counties, and pro- 
toiney-General did lol hesitate to say clamation of the Charter as the law of 
pul>licly that “ Chartism was extinct, the land. 

and would never again bo revived." 69. 'With whatever caution the secret 

68. The event soon proved, however, of these arrangements had been pre- 
that this exalted functionary W'as mis- served, it was impossible that the re¬ 
taken his expectation, and that po" qiiHsite orders could be given to ten or 
litical maladiesf arising, like Chartism, twelve thousand men to assemble in 
out of long-continued and widespread hostile array, without some intelligence 
suffering, are not to be extirpated by on the subjectrcaching the magistrates 
the mere failure of the external erup- of the district. Those of Newport did 
tions to which they have given rise, their duty on this occasion with a pru- 
Among many improper persons dence and coui-age which may serve as 
whom the zfel of their Liberal support- a mod^ to civic authorities on all aimi- 
ers had in many places forced upon the lar occasions. They did tlie one thing 
Government, one of the most improper needful on such occasions—they look- 
waa Mr John Frost, a lineudraper at ed the danger boldly in the face, and 
Newport, who had been made a justice made preparations ai^inst it it 
■of peace for the borough <jf Newport in came. The mayor, Mr PMlips, with 
entire ignorance of his real character, the chief magistrates, took post in the 
When the Chartist agitaljon began, in principal inn, called the Weatgato Ho- 
the autumn of 1838, he had made a tel; and as soon as it was ascertained 
very violent and dangerous speech in that tKe Chartists were marching on 
that town, for which he was immedi- the town, an application was made to 
ately called to account, with great pro- a body of military in the neighbour- 
pviety, by Lord John Russell, as Home hood, and thirty men under Lieut 
Secrctaiy, and narrowly escaped being Grey were obtained, and posted in the 
at once removed from the magistracy^, hotel. Meanwhile Frost arrived at the 
This lenity afterwards proved to hlive point of j'unction, and finding that the 
been entirely thrown away; s8 far other divisions had not yet arrived, ho 
from being induced to halt in liis ca- set out with his own, 5000 strong, par- 
Teer by the indulgence shown to his tially armed with muskets, and aiTived 
first tran.sgrcssion. Frost seems to have in Ncwpoi-t. He then made straight 
only reganled it as a symptom of fear for the Westgato Hotel, and summon- 
on the part of Government, which ren- cd the special constables at its door to 
derocl it safe for him to advance in it surrender. This being i-efused, an at- 
A plan was laid in profound secrecy tack was made upon them.' The door 
between Frost himself, Williams, who was quickly forced open with crowbars 
kept a beer-|hop at Coalbrookdale, and andlmtcUbts, andthetumultuouscrowd 
Jones, a watchmaker in Pontypool. burst, with loud cheers, into the lobby. 
Each of these persons wa#to comgiand Butmeanwhile the magistrates and mi- 
a division of insurgents,, who were to lita^ in the floor above were not idle, 
unite at Risca, at dead 0 ^ ifight on 3^ MrHiillipi and Lieut. Greyfhch open- 
November, and march mto Newport, | ed a shutter of the lower window which 
when the military were to be surround- looked upon the street, which was im- 
, ed and made prisoners, the bridge over mediately followed by a shower of bells 
the Usk broken down, and rockets sent from the Chartists below, by which 
Tip from the adjoining lulls to route the the former and several other persons 
country. It was agre^ with their con- were wounded. But never did the 
federates at Birmingham, that the non- ’superiority of courage and di^piine 
larrival of the mail within amhour aid appear more clearly than on fJBsocca- 
a half of its customary time diould sion. Tlte soldiers, admirably direct- 
be considered as a signal that the in- ed, opened a continued and sustained 
*surrection had succeraed at Newport, fire both upon the insurgents without 
which was to be immediately followed and those in the lobby within, and 
by a general rising at Birmingham and with such effect tha4 after a few rounds, 
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during which twenty fell, the whole 
broke and fled. Frost himself was not 
seen on the theatre of conflict, but he 
was arrested in Newport that evening, 
as were Jones and Williams, who had 
arrived ten minutes too late at the 
point of rendezvous. These three 
sons were afterwards indicted for high 
treason, and found guilty; but their 
lives were spared, though with great 
difficulty, by the leniency of the Crown, 
in consequence of a technical legal dif¬ 
ficulty on which the judges were di¬ 
vided. MrPhillips, who recover^ from 
liis wound, was with great propriety 
knighted by the Queen for his gallantry 
on the occasion. Every right-thinking 
man must rejoice at the honour thus 
worthily bestowed ; for what said Na¬ 
poleon?—“There is one death more 
glorious than that of a soldier on the 
iield of battle; it is that of a magis¬ 
trate on the threshold of the*hali of 
justice in defence of the law. ” * 

70. This decided defeat suppressed 
for a time any similar Chartist out¬ 
breaks, though it was far from putting 
an end to the profound feelings of dis¬ 
content in which it oiiginated, and 
which broke out, three years after, in 
alarming strikes and combination riots 
amoiinting to insurrection, both in 
England and Scotland. But mean¬ 
while another movement was com¬ 
mencing under wiser directions, and 
supported by greater wealth, which 
was not destined to be of such ephe¬ 
meral duration, and which, springing 
up from small beginnings, ere long ac¬ 
quired such consistency and strength 
as enabled it to modify, in a most im¬ 
portant respect, the commercial policy 
of the coiffitry. On the Septem¬ 
ber 1838, a public dinner was given to 
Mr Bowring, whose laboum in behalf 
of an unrestrained commercial iqjer- 
course among nations had long att^t- 

^ Frost was, after his transportation, re 
stored to Great Britain by the general am 
net^ i^sed on occasion of the glorious' 
peace^to {lussia in 1856. The first use lie 
made of his liberty, on his relme, was to 
make a decided, iltongh happily abortive, at¬ 
tempt to renew the Chartist agitation in non- 
don; a proceeding on his part which both 
demonstrated how righteons had been his 
previous sentence, ana,undeserved the leulty 
wiilch led to its i^elaxf ^on. 


d attention, at Jlinchester, which was 
attended by only sfsty persons. Though 
so few in number, they were united*in 
conviction and resolute in spirit, and 
they at once fonned themselves into a 
society for promoting th6 principles of 
Free Trade. They commenced opera¬ 
tions in the most hu^ness-like way, 
and soon showed that they well knew 
how the foundations of a great nation¬ 
al superstructure are to be laid. They 
opened subscription - lists, when large 
sums were put down by the leading 
firms, obte^ed tlie sanenon of the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce, 
and recommended the formation of 
similar societies in all the great niau; 
ufacturing towns of the kingdom. 
With such ^iccess were their eflbrts 
attended, that, before Febi^ary 1839, 
associations «of the same sort were 
established in London, Birmingham, 
Glasgow, Leeds, Liverpool, and other 
great towns, which soon became con¬ 
nected together, and formed a great 
association for establishing the prin¬ 
ciples of Free Trade, especially in 
grain. Such was the origin of tho 
Aifrr-CoRN-LAW League, which gra¬ 
dually drew to itself nearly all tho 
commercial and manufacturing indus¬ 
try of the country, and worked such 
wonders in the modifications of its 
future policy. 

71. The reason of this rapid pro¬ 
gress, as of success in all similar 
changes, is to be found in the fact 
that as the Anti-Com-Law Lea^e 
proposed" to rectify the gyeat existing 
evil generally felt, so it originated in 
the fcxperieffce of suflering univer¬ 
sally difluse(i. It sprang worn the 
Lsamo source as the Chart^t agitation 
among the operative masses. Both 
arose from the ruinous effects of the 
fall of prices produced by the contrac¬ 
tion of the currency necessarily in¬ 
duced under the existing system by 
the bad seasons, and each was in- 
t^ded to throw the effects of that fall 
on themselves and upon their neigh¬ 
bours. The Chartists proposed to do 
this by establishing a frame of gov-^ 
emment ''which, by giving them, 
through the force of numbers, tho 
command of the State, should cnablo 
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them to abolish thcf entire class of 
employers' and c%i^alists, and to 
divide, on. the Communist principle, 
the whole profits of stock among 
those engaged in labour. The Apti- 
Corn-Law League proposed to extri¬ 
cate the masters out of the difficulty 
arising from ^he fall of pnees by 
diminishing the price of food, without 
any regard to the effect of such re¬ 
duction upon those engaged in its 
production, and thus effecting a con- 
siderablfl diminution in the cost of 
the prootl^ion of manufactured ar¬ 
ticles. Both parties felt the pressure, 
and each, after the usual fiishion of 
human nature, proposed to ease itself 
by throwing it upon its neighbour. 
And neither saw, what the event ere 
long prqped, and what was clearly 
demonstrated in 1852 and 1853, that 
the existing evil was Entirely artifi¬ 
cial, and of human creation, and that 
without tearing society to pieces by 
rousing the antagonism of class against 
class, the whole existing evils might 
have been remedied by the simple 
expedient of arresting the fall of 
prices by the establishment of aecur- 
a’ency not liable to be drawn mway, 
and adequate to the increasing wants 
of the nation. 

72. Mr RicnAED Cobden was the 
leader of the movement in the coim- 
try, Mr Villiers, the member for Wol¬ 
verhampton, in the House of Commons. 
Both were men of vigour and capaci¬ 
ty, and eminently fitted for the task 
they had undertaken. Pq^essed of 
strong gO(fd-sense and poweifful nat¬ 
ural talents, Mr Cobdea had npne of 
the general views of systematic cau¬ 
tion which arises from an enlarged 
acquaintance with hunfan affairs, aifil 
the habit of reflecting on their varied 
and complicated interests. He saw 
one great evil before his face, which 
w*as the fall in the price of manufac¬ 
tured articles, and he saw only one 
remedy for it, which was to effect ft 
corresponding reduction in«the co^ of 
their production. This could only be 
done cheapening the price of sub¬ 
sistence, and so reducing the wages 
of labour; and to this tmject cdl ms 
efforts accordinifly were directed. He 


was sure of a willing audience wher¬ 
ever he went; cheap bread is a cry to 
which the working classes, especially 
when really suffering, are never insen¬ 
sible. The ultimate effect of cheap 
bread in inducing cheap wages is a 
re^pote consequence, to which com¬ 
paratively few are alive. Cobden was 
a powerful political fanatic. Ho pur¬ 
sued his favourite single idea of free 
trade in com with the same sin¬ 
cerity and vigour with which Mr 
O'Connell at tne same time was pur¬ 
suing his chimera of the repeal of the 
Uniorf, or with which he himself 
afterwards advocated the disbanding 
our troops, and selling our ships of 
the line, and crumpling up Russia 
like a sheet of paper in his hand. To 
produce a great public movement, a 
cry must be simple and single —com¬ 
plication or multiplicity are alike 
Altai to any general excitement. If 
the Chai-tlsts had had one point in 
their Charter instead of six, the fate 
of their movement might have been 
widely different from vmat it actually 
was, 

73. Connected with these great po¬ 
litical agitations, and, though far less 
important in its consequences, not 
less characteristic of the temper of 
the times, a movement took place at 
this time in Scotland, which has been 
attended with lasting effects upon the 
ecclesiastical establishment of that 
countiy, and, on account of its sin- 
gularitv, merits a brief notice even in 
general dustory. It originated in the 
passion, for independence, and chafing 
against control, which are in so remark¬ 
able a manner inherent in the Scotch 
character and which ha-«ft at differ¬ 
ent periods produced the most im¬ 
portant results in British histoiy. In 
the fourteenth century it inflicted 
tHb most severe defeat upon the arms 
of England which they ever sus¬ 
tained, and prolonged for three cen¬ 
turies the national independent^; in 
the seventeenth century itvic¬ 
tory to rfhe English Parliament when 
its forces were yielding to the increas¬ 
ing vigour of the Royalists; ^d in 
the nineteenth it secured the triumph 
of the same pai-ty in working out the 
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Reform Bill, and haa retained the 
Liberal party in power, for twenty 
years, after the majority of the con¬ 
stituencies in England and Wales 
had decided for the other side. 
Whether from their remote situation, 
or the secluded nature of their coiia- 
try, or the character of orimnal 
descent, the Scotch are singularly 
tenacious of old ideas; and the prin¬ 
ciples of the Solemn Leame and 
Covenant were ns rife in their hills 
and moors at this time as when, two 
centuries before, they marched to the 
support of the sinking English Pfiritans 
at Marston Moor. 

74. Among a people of such a char¬ 
acter, and so situated, it was not to 
be expected that the many causes 
which had produced such a ferment 
in southern Biitain should fail in 
occasioning a serious convulsion. Biit 
following flie direction of the national 
tcnipemment, which is eminently, and 
in a most remarkable manner, prone 
to theological disputes, the general 
fervour fastened not upon the State, 
but the Church, as the theatre for 
the exercise of its powers. Indepen¬ 
dence of all temporal authority in 
spiritual concerns became as general 
a passion as national independence 
had been in the days of Wallace and 
Bruce. Though it was the Church, 
not the State, which was split asun¬ 
der, the movement was democratic, 
not religious., It was not a contest 
for doctrine, principle, or form of 
worship, but for the appoinftoient of 
the clergy. ^ The existing law had 
vested the right of nomination in the 
patrons of parishes, but a large por¬ 
tion of #ie Presbyterian! held it 
should be intrusted to a lAjority of 
the congregations in communion with 
the Church, The General Assembly 
of the Church, in conformity wflh 
early precedent, and yielding to the 
prevailing fervour of the times, had 
in passed an Act, well Iraown 
undor^fce name of the Veto, Act, 
which empowered presbyterka to re¬ 
fuse to sanction the appointment ol 
ministers who were disapproved of by 
a majority of the heads of families in 
the respective congregations. As this 


Act practically* look the appoint¬ 
ment out of theilmuds of the patrons, 

It was made the subject of legal tritil 
in the noted case of Auchterarder 
and the Court of Session and House 
if Peers successively ddcided in fa¬ 
vour of the patron, thereby nullifying. 
:he ecclesiastical Veta- Act of 1834. 
Upon this, Dr Chalmers brought for¬ 
ward, in May 1839, a motion in the 
General Assembly of the Church, 
which, while it enjoined obedience to 
:ho decrees of the comls of. law, so 
hr as the civil rights of patrons aro 
joncemed, asserted in the moat ex¬ 
press terms the principle of Non- 
Intrusion^ as it was called, or tho 
right of the majority of parishioners 
to put a veto ppon the appointment of 
any minister who was dispieasing to 
them.* This resolution was carried 
by a majority of 36, the numbers 
being 197 to 161. As the clfect of 
this resolution was to put the Church, 

11 religious rights, directly at vari¬ 
ance with the declamd law of the 
land, it could not fail to lead to a 
schism. Lord Dalhousic said, “ 1 
shal£ not o^ain consent to sit in any 
Churth which, gloss it' as yo\i may^ 
has resolved doggedly, but virtuallj’’, 
to set at defiance the law of the land. 
The knell is now rung of the Estab¬ 
lishment of the Church of Scotland.*^ 
It was followed, accordingly, by it 
secession of about two-thirda of the 
clergy of the Established Church from 
their cures, and the establishment of 
a vast disaenting church ii^eveiy part 
of the county, which ere long camo- 
to niifiber swen hundred congrega¬ 
tions in its bosom. • 

75. The of this great schism, 
Ss of most similar movements whiclt 
originate in the wants and are sup¬ 
ported by the feelings of a large por¬ 
tion of the people, havQ been partly 

* And whereas the principle of non- 
, intrusion is now coeval with the reformed 
l^irk of Scotland, and forms an Integral part 
of its constiUition embodied In its standards, 
and declareu in various Acts of Assembly, 
tlio General AsseuibW resolved that this 
principle cannot be ^andoned, ana that no 
presentee shbuld be forced upon any parish 
contrary to the will of tlie congregation.”— 
Dr Chaij4grs*s itesolutlon, May 22, 1830; 
Ann. Jieff. 183D, p, 302, 
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beneiicia], partly iiuurious. On the 
0110 hand, it has le*t6 the establiaii- 
molit of a new or additional church, 
maintained entirel;^ by voluntary con¬ 
tributions, and which, like all similar 
1 oluntary esttiblishments, in the hrst 
instance at least, has been supported 
with uncommo^t liberality on the part 
of the congregations, and adorned by 
a splendid array of oratorical ability 
on the part of the pastors. In a com¬ 
munity where manufacturing and min¬ 
ing undsm^Jungs, on a very extended 
scale, have congregated the working 
classes in huge and neglected masses 
in particular mcalities, tnere can be no 
doubt that this has proved in many 
cases a very ^at benefit; and it may 
be doubted aether any ^d establish¬ 
ment, or dhything but the fervour of 
an infant voluntary churcli, could have 
etfected it. It has adorned our cities 
with splendid structures, and in many 
j>lace3 brought to the destitute and 
debased portion of our people the light 
of Christian faith. On the other hand, 
it has induced many evils nearly as 
formidable—some, it is to be feared, 
still more lasting. It has broughlf to 
an unparalleled degree the bittePnesa 
of sectarian division into private life; 
divided brother against sister, father 
against child; turned charity itself, 
the bond of peace, into party cliannels; 
starved down the great establishments 
which, without any distinction ol 
creed, look only to the alleviation ol 
iinman suffering; rendered a poor-law 
universal aid unavoidable iom th* 
absorption of a large portion of thi 
funds of charity in the tupportaof i 
new ccclSsiastical establishment,* dif 

* The subscriptions to the*Q]asmw Infli 
niary, which is open to the sick and Infinn ( 
all nations and creeds, are now (1856) les! 
• than they were forty years ago. when th< 
city nad not a fourth of Its present inhab 
itants, or a tenth of Its present weal^ 
r^carly all the catholic (not Oatholtc; 

chariuible establishments are labouring undei 
similar difficulties; while the poor-rate, thei 
•unknown, or a mere trifle, now amounts % 
£80.000 a-year. and was iil20,000 in lSt9. O 
the otherjoand, £130,000 has, within the Ui 
SIX years, been expended In building Free 
•kirks in that city, and its mlnlBters are ac 
numerous, and have larger congregations, 
than the Established Church, wd are ncarV 
as comfortable. ^ 


iring from the former in no respect 
“cept in the parties in whom the 
loice of the minister ia vested, and 
its being supported entirely by vol- 
intary contributions drawn chiefly 
'rom the working classes. But which- 
ivrf of these opposite sets of consider- 
ions may be deemed to preponderate, 
Lore can be but one feeling, and that 
unmixed admiration, for the many 
mscientious and courageous men who, 
ituated by a sense of duty for what 
ley considered a point of conscience, 
lando^ed the sweets of home, inde¬ 
pendence, and long-cherished associa- 
'ons. 

76. This question Of tho party in 
horn tile appointment of the clergy 
lould be vested, is one of general im- 
ortance, and has distracted many 
ges; and though it appeared first in 
icotland in these times, which is pro- 
iminently a religious nation, yet it is 
f general interest, and will come in 
!me to shake other countries besides 
.he land of the mountain and the flood. 
..caving it to theologians to determine 
hetherthe Divine grace is most likely 
5 follow the “apostolic succession” 
n which some of the Episcopaiians 
elieve, or the popular election for 
rhich tlie Presbyterians contend, it is 
he duty of the temporal historian to 
.pply himself to the practical and mo- 
nentoua question, in what way ate 
good and fhithM pastors for the people 
most likely to be secured! And the 
same principle will probably be found 
to apply ^ere which regulates mere 
worlmy appointments. No lasting se¬ 
curity 13 to be found for a proper selec¬ 
tion but iu singleness of mtrmaget 
coupled vy^h reality of re^onsihility 
for its exercise. There is no doubt 
that there was great tnith in what the 
zea^usTresby tcrians alleged, that pat¬ 
ronage in Scotland had run very much 
into a mode of prorichng sinecure re¬ 
treats for decayed tutors in families, 
whose abilities, never very eppai^r- 
able, had been entirely woni^out in 
teaching ^dle boys the rudiments of 
the decid languages. On the other 
hand, although, iu the first fervour of 
innovation, much talent, especially of 
an oratorical kind,4ias been imported 
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into the Free Kirk, yet the continu¬ 
ance of such disinterested feelings is 
not to be permanently relied on, and 
little security is to be found for right 
appointments in the majority of a pro¬ 
miscuous multitude of live or six hun¬ 
dred persons, in whom numbers BRve 
destroyed the sense of responsibility 
without conferring the power of dis¬ 
crimination. Many improper appoint¬ 
ments may be laid to the door of the 
Cabinet, when no one often knows by 
whom appointments are really made: 
but such complaints are seldoig heard 
]n regard to the filling up of judicial 
offices, which is known to be done by 
the Lord Chancellor, under the vigi¬ 
lant surveillance of the Bar. Perhaps 


when the first hqpts consequent on the 
Disruption ha'fe passed away with J^he 
generation in which they arose, it will 
be found that the present system in 
the Established ^Church of Scotland, 
by which a list ot five or six persons is 
presented by the patron to the con¬ 
gregation, and they mike choice of tho 
one whom they prefer, and which per¬ 
mits objections to bo made, on causo 
shown, in the church courts, is the one 
which presents the fairest chance of 
lasting success in a matteailPwhich a 
choice of difficulties is to be expected, 
and provision is to be made rather 
against the ultimate inroads of selfish¬ 
ness than for the present admission of 
zeal. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

ENGLAND AND CANADA, FBOII THE SUPPRESSION OF THE CHARTIST 
INSURRECTION TO THE MINISTEElJfL CRISIS IN MAY 1839. 

1. When so many causes, some a crisis, and appeal was made by both 
deeply affecting material interests,, sides to the sword. The Canadian re- 
others keenly arousing political or re- volutionists contended that the Legis- 
ligious fervour, were agitating the lative Council or Upper House, which 
mother country, it was not to be ex- had hitherto, according to the analogy 
pected that the colonies could escape of the British constitution, been ap- 
coavulsion. Least of all this to pointed by the Crown, should be elect- 
be locked for in Canada, tne lower ed by th#people; and tha* the execu- 
province of which, nearly equally di- tive should Be rendered accountable 
vided between persons professing the to the House of Representatives. The 
Romish a^ Protestant faith, present- first demand was naturally suggested 
ed a fair field for O’Connoirs^ntrigues; J)y the anafogir of America, where the 
while the upper, exposed to the con- Senate is so elected, though by a double 
stant influx of several thousand dis- election; the'latter was strictly in oc- 
contented emigrants from Ireland,-^tf- cordance with the British constitution, 
forded a growing nucleus of Radicalism The demand, however, was made in* 
utterly at variance with the general stfch menacing terms, and it had been 
and devoted loyalty of its inhabitants. jj>receded by so long a course of passive 
The^wpgress of the dissensions has resistance, in the form of withholding ^ 
alreaw ween detailed, which for several the supplfes in tho province, that it 
years had divided tho HouseW Repre- was resisted by Government, end ne- 
seutatives and the executive, the deci- gatived by the House of Commons, < 
sion of which had been postponed, not after a long debate, by a majority of 
effected, by successive governor-gen- 269 to 46. *‘Look,” said Sir Robert 
erals. But at length matters came to j Peel, who stippoi^ted the Government 
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on this occasion, ** ai \he position of 
Lower Canada, commanding the en-' 
traifbe of the mouth of the St Law- 
rence, and then ask if a population of 
half a million had a right to insist 
upon a measurS which, in the heart of 
the British colonies in North America, 
2 vould establish S French republic.'* 

2. The difference between the tem¬ 
per of the people in Lower and Upper 
Canada at once appeared upon the i*e- 
I ceipt of this inteihgenco. The kcM- 
tans of t^Jower province were in¬ 
stantly in a Torment, and the leading 
demagogues made a skilful use of the 
agitation to fan the flame into a con¬ 
flagration. Confidently relying on Mr 
O’Connell and the Irish Catholic mem¬ 
bers, who composed the q^ief part of 
the majority which retained Ministers 
in power, to avert any extome meas¬ 
ures, they vigorously proce^ed to stim¬ 
ulate instant insurrection. Armed 
men assembled in great numbers to 
listen to the most violent and sedi¬ 
tious harangues, in which the tyranny 
of the British Parliament was vehe¬ 
mently denounced, and the example 
of the United States of America had 
up, amidst loud cheers, as an exaiffple 
to be imitated on a crisis similar to 
tliat w^ch had now occurred. Gov¬ 
ernment did not venture to prosecute 
the leaders of the movement; they 
were well aware, in the temt^r of the 
province, they vrould immediately be 
uctmitted. A great meeting was held 
at St Charles, m the county of Riche¬ 
lieu, where column was ere(Aed sur¬ 
mounted by a Cap of Liberty, at the 
foot of which Papikkau,* the le^er 
of the movement, was presented with 
a patriotic address by ^*admiring 
counhymen, who, marking in regain 
bands to the foot of the column, placed 
.their hands on it, and solemnly devot¬ 
ed themselves to the service of their 
country. This imposing ceremony wad 
followed by processions of the *'Sons 
of Liberty t^ugh the stieets of Mon- 
freal, met by others rtyled th»*‘Lo]nrf- 
ists," which led to serious encounters, 
in which' the fonner were generally 
Wrsted. On the other hano, so dif¬ 
ferent wag the temper of the upper pr^ 
sriccA., that its governor^ Sir Francis 


Head, having dissolved its Assembly 
in the close of 1836, the new house 
returned was decidedly in favour of 
Government by a majority of 40 to 20. 
Instead of joining their brethren in 
Lower Canam in the chase of vision¬ 
ary ^provements in the contest for 
organic changes, they set themselves 
to work, like real men of business, to 
remedy experienced evils, and voted 
the large sum of j£500,000 for the for¬ 
mation of roads and bridges, which, 
by opening up its immense resources, 
laid tbe^foun^tion of the subsequent 
unexampled progress of tliat portion 
of the British dominions. 

3. Deprived In this manner of the 
prospect of support from the majority, 
at least, in the upper province, it is 
probable that Papineau and the revo¬ 
lutionists of the lower would have hes¬ 
itated in coming to an actual appeal 
to arms, were it not that an accidental 
circumstance, arising from a foreign 
cause, introduced a division and dis¬ 
content into the upper province, which 
encouraged them to proceed with their 
insurrectionary measures. Tills was 
the crusade against the banks in the 
United Stat^ already explained, 
brought to a crisis by Generd Jack- 
son's desperate attempt to destroy pa¬ 
per credit in the spring of 1837. The 
effects of that course of measures, so 
ruinous both to the United States and 
Great Britain, were felt with equal or 
even greater severity in the British 
provinces of North America. The 
general siftpensiou of cash payments 
in New York, Philadelphia, and the 
principal commercial States of the 
ilnion, rendered a similar measure iii- 
^dispensable^on the Canadiaff side of 
the frontier; for else the whole cash 
in the banks of both provinces would 
hav^been instantly drawn out to meet 
the necessities of the United States 
banks, themselves on the verge of in¬ 
solvency from General Jackson's des- 
{lerate measures. So universall^wos 
this felt to be the case, and so generally 
it undftrstooi that the difficulties 
of the Canadian banks were owing to 
no faults or instability of their own, 
but to the pressure arising from for¬ 
eign legislation, thj^ the suspension 
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of cash payments (May 22, 1837) an¬ 
nounced oy the Quebec and some other 
banks met with general approbation 
^nd support. In vain the Governor, 
acting upon the maxims of the Home 
Government, adjured the banks in the 
most solemn terms to abide by fheir 
engagements, and not to suspend cash 
payments as long as they had a dollar 
in their coffers; the necessity of the 
^ case, and the clear appreciation of the 
f(yr€iqn nature of the difficulty, over¬ 
powered every other consideration ; 
and after a special session parlia¬ 
ment had been held in the upper pro¬ 
vince to consider the commercial dif¬ 
ficulties which had occurred, a gene¬ 
ral suspension of cash payments took 
place. Like that in England in 1797 
and 1848, this measure relieved the 
biinks without injuring public credit; 
and when the foreign drain 
Ciish payments were resumed without 
any shock to the lasting stability of 
those valuable establishments. But 
in the mean time the derangement of 
commerce and abridging of private 
credit were extreme; and from the 
number of persons thus involved in 
difficulties, the revolutionary wedge 
was introduced into Upper Canada, 
though fortunately without being able 
to penetrate far. 

4. In Lower Canada things bore a 
much more unpromising aspect, and 
the symptoms of an approaching con¬ 
vulsion soon became painfully appa¬ 
rent. The provincial parljamcnt as¬ 
sembled on the 18th August; but no 
sooner were the resolutions of the 
House of Commons pf March preced¬ 
ing communicated to* them than they 
resente<Pa long address, q^mpluining 
itteily of the tyrannical conduct of 
the Imperial Parliament, 'and an¬ 
nounced their intention susp^d- 
ing their deliberations until the con* 
summation of the reforms, and that of 
the Legislative Council above aU, an< ^ 
by and in the name of the 
impenttl. authorities.*' The Governor, 
Lord Go^ord, described “flie volun¬ 
tary and continued abandonment of 
their functions by one branch of the 
legislature as a vMual annihilation of 
the consUtution, parliament was 


f course prorowed, end both parties 
prepared to ddbiae the question by {orce 
of arms. The military authorities did 
the utmost to render the small force 
.t their disposal as efficient as possible. 
Two rerimenta were brought from Ha¬ 
lifax, where, happily, disaffeotion was 
unknown, to l^wer^Canada; and a 
great meeting was held at Montreal of 
the Loyalists, when it was unanimous¬ 
ly resolved to raise several regiments 
of volunteers to support the Govern¬ 
ment, which were immei^tf^ly filled 
up with bold and resolute men, whoso 
gallant bearing might well have made 
the insurgents hesitate before they 
hazarded ml on an appeal to arms. At 
the same time, Sir Francis Head, in 
the upper ftovince, felt so confident 
in the loyalty and steadfless of the 
inhabitantsathat he not only sent all 
the regular forces out of the province 
into Lower Canada, but declined the 
offer of two regiments of militia, and 
one of volunteers, who oftered to do 

S rrison .duty in the absence of the 
leen’s troops, 

5. Government in the lower pro- 
ice, though perfectly aware that an 
insurrection was approaching, for long 
delayed taking any decided ^ep to ar¬ 
rest it, from a desii-e, natural and gen¬ 
erally laudable, to put their opponents 
in the wrong, by letting them take the 
lead in the adoption of warlike meas¬ 
ures. At length, as it was ascertained 
that Papineau and his confederates had 
token up their quartern to the south of 
the St Bbwrence, in the idllages of St 
Denis and St Charles, on the right 
bank of tha river Richelieu^ and that 
armed forces were there assembled, it 
,was resolvedito arrest them; and war¬ 
rants to that effect were put into the 
hands of the civil officers, who were 
supported hj military force. Colonel • 
Gore, with five companies of regulars, 
a few mounted police, and a six-pound¬ 
er, moved up the Richelieu river, ott 
t^je night of the 22d November, fron^ 
Sorel onISt Denis, from which it waa 
sixteen miles distant. After a fatigu¬ 
ing nighty* march of twelve hours over* 
ro^ rendered almost impassable by 
heavy rains, they'anived at daylight at 
the village, which they found strongly 
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barricaded, and its ei]|ranco defended chief disposable force &om the soutfai 
by 1500 men posted m Stone houses, to tho north of the 8t Lawrence, into 
from'which a severe and well-directed the country of the Two Mountains, 
tiro was opened on the troops who ad- where the strength of the insurgenta. 
vanced to the assault. The resistance lay, and where it was known they were 
was so determined, and the superiority strondy intrenched. His force, in- 
of the infiurgeuts so ^at, that after cludmg several companies of gallant 
having exhaustedfall their ammunition volunteers, amount^ to 1300 men. 
in an meffectual fire, the military were The first point which presented itself 
obliged to return, with the loss of six for attack was the village of St Eus- 
killed and ten wounded. To add to tache on the left bank of the Ottawa, 
•Hhc mortification of the soldiers, the which was sti'ongly occupied by the 
badness road's rendered it neces- insurgents. Alarmed by the approach 
sary to abandon the field-piece during of forces«so considerable, a large part 
the retreat; and Lieutenant Weir, who of them, including their commander, 
had fallen wounded into the hands of Girod, took to flight before the assault 
the insurgents, was barbarously mur- commenced. Four hundred, however, 
dcred by them in cold blood, under Dr Chenier, threw themselves 

6. On the same night on which this into a church and some adjoining 

ill-starred expedition took place against buildings, where they made a most re- 
St Denis, Colonel Wetheroli^ witu five solute stand. After a severe fire of two 
companiesof infantry, apartyofmount- hours’ duration, their barricades were 
ed police, and two guns, moved from beat down by the British artillery, the 
Chambly, down the Richelieu river, church was set on fire, the houses wrapt 
upon St Charles. More fortunate than in flames, and their brave defenders 
his gallant brother officer, Colonel We- driven out at the point of the bayonet, 
therell met with decisive success. He A hundred of tho insurgents, including 
did not reach St Charles, a distance of Chenier, were killed, and a hundred, 
seventeen miles, owing to the badnelb and twenty made prisoners. Girod, 
of the roads and the destruction of the having been taken prisoner in the 
bridgevS, till noon on the 25th; but course of his flight, shot himself. On 
when he amved there the works were the following day Colborne advanced 
stormed in the most gallant style, in on St Benoit, where the chief body of 
despite of an obstinate resistance from tho insurgents was understood to he 
the insurgents. The village, with the posted; but on entering it, the town 
exception of one house, became a prey was found to be deserted except by two 
to the flames: the victors lost only hundred rebels, who laid down their 
thi*ee killed and eighteen wounded, ams, and were dismissed to their 
Hearing of this success, the rebels pre- homes. Unfortunately, such was tho 
cipitatmy abandoned their position at state of exasperation of the Loyalists 
St Denis, which Colonel Gotc enteted in the British army at tho state of pro- 
without opposition on the 4th Decern- scription in which they had b^n long 
her. This success was folliwld by the l>y thnir enemies, that ^ey set 
complete dispersion of the armed bands fire to the villa^, which was in great 
on the banks both of the Richelieu and part consumed before the flames could 
the Yamaska, and the flight of their be exiin^ished by the soldiers of the 
leaders into the United States. One of Royals, 32d, and 83d, who W been 
these, named Brown, made his escape engaged in this brilliant affair, 
early, and lost the confidence of his fol- ^ 8* “ Thus,** said Lord Gosford, with 

lowers by his pusillanimous conduct ;;,j justifiable pride, in his despatch®*, 
ofiother, Wolfred Nelson, a bn^e man, have the measures adopted fc# put- 
was captured by a party of volunteers ting down 'this reckless revolt been 
t^fore he got over the border.,^ crowned with success* Wherever an 

7. These successes enabled Sir John armed body has shown itself, it has 
Colborne, the commander-in-chief, a been completely dispersed; the prin- 
veteran of Waterloo fiime, to direct hi cipal leaders and inst^ators have oeen 
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kUled, taken, or forced into exile; 
there is no longer a head, or concert, 
or organisation among the deluded and 
betrayed haUtam; all the newspaper 
organs of revolution in the province, 
the Vindidef Minerve, and Liberal^ are 
no longer in existence, having dfeased 
to appear in the commencement of the 
trouble; and in the short space of a 
month, a rebellion which at lirst wore 
so threatening an aspect, has, with 
much less loss of life than could have 
been expected, been effectually put 
down. ** It was not at first ki^pwn what 
had become of Fapineau, the leader of 
the insurrection, but it was ere long 
ascertained that he had reached New 
York in safety, having made his escape 
in the very commencement of the con¬ 
flict. His conduct in heading it was 
the more inexcusable that he was well 
aware of the advantages which had 
accrued to Canada from the English 
connection, and had himself expressed 
them in the most emphatic terms.* It 
would be unaccountable, did we not 
recollect that he was a Catholic who 
at that time was directing the Romish 
movement in Ireland, and that it was 
by the aid of the Romish members in 
the House that the feeble and tottering 
Administration was retained in power. 

9, While these important events 
were occurring in Lower Canada, the 
upper province was also, though in a 
much lesser degree, the theatre of con¬ 
vulsion; and the confidence of Sir 
Francis Head in the loyalty of the in¬ 
habitants was put to the Uverest test. 
Although the vast majority of that pro¬ 
vince were firm in their attachment to 
Great Britain, and devoted in their 
loyaltjPto their sovereigp, yet therjj 
were some malcontents, chiefly Irish, 
who, if unresisted, were in a situation, 

* ** Compare,” says PapJneau, “ our B^ent 
happy situation with that of our fathers, 
l^n the day on which the British dominion 
supervened, the reign of law succeeded to 
that of violence. From that day the treasurdi, 
tfae^vy, and the army of Great Britain are 
mustered to afford ua an invhicfble protec- 
tion; from that day the bett& part of her 
Jaws became ours, while our religion, pro* 
peity, and the laws by which they are gov¬ 
erned, remain unaltered.^-^PAPimBAu on the 
English Gorerhnient, 2820 ; Ann. Btg. 1838 , 
p. 49. M 


for a time at le^t, to do very consider¬ 
able mischief. It has been already 
mentioned that Sir Francis had sebt all 
the regular troops out of the province, 
and even declined the ^id of some bat¬ 
talions of volunteers; who tendered 
their services to guard a depOt of six 
thousand arms at Toronto, its capital 
city. The result soon proved that this 
conduct, though bold, and in one view 
wise, was foolhardy.* No sooner was 
the intelligence of the rising in tlia 
lower province receive^^ss Toronto, 
than a proclamation appeared, headed, 

Provincial Convention,” and signed 
by “W. L, Mackenzie,” the editor of 
a Radical newspaper, summoning the 
Convention to meet there on the 21st 
December^ This was soon followed by 
a proclamation, calling dli the people 
at once ti take up arms, and expel 
their tyrant8.+ Armed meetings were 
at the same time held in different parts 
of the province, in which the most 
violent and treasonable language was 
used; but still the Governor, relying 
on the loyalty of the people, and think¬ 
ing that the danger should be met by 
ftoral, not physical strength, took no 
visible steps to avert it. At length, 
on the night of tho 4th December, 

* ** Considering tl^e invasion with which 
we are still threatened, I conceived it to bo 
absolutely my duty, by any means in my 
power, to lay before the American people the 
incontrovertible fact, that by the removal of 
her Majesty's troops, as also oy the surrender 
of six thousand stand of arms to the civil 
authorities, the people of Upper Canada had 
virtua11|r been gi*anted an ouport unity of re¬ 
volting, and conseouently, tnat as the British 
coustitntioik had been protected solely by 
* tie sovereilpi will of the people,' it became, 
even by the greatest of all republiean maxims, 
the only •law of the land.”—Sir Fhakcis 
Head's ExpRinatory Memorandum to Lord 
Qlcnelg; ParJ. Paper, 2l8t May 1838. 

t ** Canadians I do you love freedom—do 
you wish for perpetual peace, and a governs 
ment rounded upon the eternal heaven-bom 
principle of the Lord jesus Christ t Then 
buchle on your armour, and put down the 
villains who oppress and enslave our country, 
m the name of that God who goes forth with 
iHhe ann^f H!s people, and whose Bible shows 
that it is with the same human means whereby 
you put to death thieves and murderers, that 
you must put down, in the stren^h of the 
Almlghtf, those governments which, like boil 
individuais, trample on the law, and destroy 
its usefulness.—w. L Mackenzie." — 

Rtg. 1838, pp. 12, 13. 
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Mackenzie, at the liea^f five hundred dispensable preliminar}', that a con- 
rebels, advanced towaras^oronto, and | vention should be assembled. Sir Fran- 
on the way murdered Colonel Moodie, cis proceeded to reduce them to sub- 
n distinguished Loyalist, who was pass- mission by force of arms. On the 7th, 
ing Montgomerie's Tavern, their head- Colonel M'Hab marched out of Tor- 
quarters, on horseback. ** Blood,’* onto, and attacked them in their posi- 
said Mackenzie, ** has now been spill- tion»at Montgomerie’s Tavern, four 
ed; we are in fo» it, and have nothing miles off, whitlier they had retired, 
left but to advance.** after the failure of their attempt to 

10. They advanced accordingly, and surprise the capital. The insurgents, 
soon reached Toronto, where the Gov- being strongly posted in the tavern 
% omor, according to his own admission, and adjacent buildings, and all armed 
was ‘‘in Va^and asleep.** Roused by with rifles, made a stout resistance; 
the intelligence of the rebels’ approach, but the militia and volunteers, headefl 
ho hastily rose, and hurried to the by M‘Nab, pushed forward with a vig- 
town-hall, where the arms were de- our worthy of veteran troops, carried 
posited, to prepare for a sadden de- all their defences, and drove them put 
fence. The first man he met was the at the point of the bayonet. A total 
JjordChief-Justice of the province, with rout ensued. Mackenzie, in the ut- 
a musket eai his shoulder. He was most agitation, ran off, and reached 
soon followed by a crowd ofirave men, Buffalo iiiNew^York in dia^ise; while 
half dressed, and many of them un- the flag of the rebels, bearing the 
armed, who hurried on the first alarm words ‘ ‘ Bidwell and the glorious min- 
to what they knew would be the point ority, 1837 —r a good beginning,” fell 
of attack. Sir Francis hastily disposed into the hands of the victors. Thrir 
these gallant men at the windows of triumph was complete : the insurgents 
the town-hall and adjoining houses ; were all dispersed; a great number of 
and scarcely bad he done so, when the prisoners were taken, who were imme- 
rebel column, headed by Mackenzie, diately released, and dismissed to their 
approached. Seeing the windows* 00 - homes ; and but for the efforts of the 
ciipied, however, by armed men, and American “sympathisers” to rekindle 
being ignorant of their strength, the the flames of civil war, the upper pro- 
insurgents halted, and did not venture vince was entirely tranquilliaed. This 
on an immediate attack. This hesi- great success was achieved by the Loy- 
tation, as is usually the case in such ^ists without the loss of a single man. 
instances, proved fatal to the insurrec- 12. If the narrow escape which the 
tion. In the interval, despatches were Governor made from being surprised 
sent to Colonel Allan M*Nab (after- in the first outbreak of the insurrec- 
w'ards Sir AUan M‘Nab, BaiA), who tion show^ a want of due precaution 
commanded the militia, to claim their in the beginning, the conduct of the 
support, and that intrepM man |md Canadians intheupperprovinca proved 
his faithfftl followers made their ap- that ho had not miscalculated in reck- 
pearance at daybreak, TlyeS hundred I oning upoi^their loyalty an(Ppatriot- 
amied men were soon assembled, v^hich usm. No sooner was intelligence rc- 
incrcased in the course of the day to ceived, which it was with extraordi- 
,five hundred; and the “fieiy cross” nary rapidity, of Mackenzie's attack 
Avas despatched to all the parishes and upon Toronto, than the militia everj’^- 
townships, which soon roused the whole where flew to arms, and, setting out in 
of the innabitants to arms. Meanwhile the snow in the depUi of a Canadian 
ilackenzie and his followers commit- Irinter, marched with alacrity to the 
ted every species of enormity; witR defence of the capital. From Niagarn, 
liis own hands he robbed the m*^, and Gore, Lak» Simcoe, and many other 
set fire to Dr Horne’s hoAiso. places, brave men, armed and unann- 

* 11. Finding that all attem^)ts at an ed, rushed forward unsolicited to the 
accommodation with the re^ls were theatre of conflict. The Scotch Hi^h- 
nugatory, as they demanded, as an in- landers firom Glengarpr evinced a spirit 
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worthy of their descent; they muster¬ 
ed at once nine hundred strong when 
the news arrived^ and had marched one 
hundred miles through the snow, every 
man carrying his arms and provisions, 
before they were stopped by advices of 
the suppression of the insurreetion. 
The whole upper province was in mo¬ 
tion and iu arms. The excitement was 
universal and indescribable. So great 
was the concourse of amicd men who 
hastened to the support of the Govern¬ 
ment, that within three days ten thou¬ 
sand were assembled at Toronto and its 
vicinity, and Sir Francis wai* enabled 
to issue an order the day after Mac¬ 
kenzie's defeat, announcing that there 
was no further occasion for the resort 
of the militia to Toronto, and directing 
that of Bathurst, Johnston, Ottawa, 
and the eastern districts, to the lower 
province. From this outburst of pat¬ 
riotic feeling, it is evident that, even 
if the rebels had succeeded in surpris¬ 
ing and capturing the Governor and 
taking the arms, they would have been 
in the end defeated by the loyalty and 
public spirit of the province. 

13. Tne insurrection was now effec- 
tmlly suppressed, so far as it depend¬ 
ed on its own resources. But it had 
extensive ramifications on the other 
side of the frontier; and the American 
“sympathisers,” as they were called, 
mustered in great strength along the 
Niagara river. Handbills and procla- 
maUona were openly placarded in Buf¬ 
falo, and all the towns of the United 
States adjoining Canada, hi the name 
of the “ Provisional Government,” in 
which 100 dollars in silver and 300 
acres of the finest land in Canada were 
offered #» every one who nught join the 
patriot forces ; and it was stated thatf^ 
there would speedily be “ 10,000,000 
acres of land fertile and fair at the dis¬ 
posal of the patriots, with the bther 
vast resources of a country more ex¬ 
tensive and rich in natural treasures 
th^ the United Kingdom or old 
Franc\" The headquarters of these 

B * i were an island nacned Navy 
, in the Niagara river, about two 
miles above the Falls, and within the 
British territory. Of this island a 
body qf 1500 .^ericans took posses 


sion on the iS^ December, and they 
made it thciwcnlef depot of arms and 
provisions, and planted a gun on it, 
which began to cannonade the popu¬ 
lous village of Chippewa on the Brit¬ 
ish side, about 600 yards distant. They 
drew their chief supplies from the 
American shore by means of a small 
steamer called the Caroline, which 
plied betv^'een the island and opposite 
bank, and enabled the troops assem¬ 
bled there to maintain their ground *in/ 
the advanced position witj^ the Brit¬ 
ish territory which theyhad gained. 
Among other military stores, had 
brought them the piece of artilleiy, 
which was employed in cannonading 
Chippewa. 

14. lla^ng ascertained these facts, 
Colonel M^ab resolved destroy the 

iratical v^3sel engaged in this claii- 
estine warfare. On the 28th Decem¬ 
ber, a party of militia was despatched 
from the British side to seize her. 
They found the vessel moored opposite 
the landing-place of Foil: Schlosser oii 
the American side, and strongly guard¬ 
ed by bodies of armed men both on 
Ijfiard and on shore. Lieut. Drew led 
thrf^boai'ding party, which, after a short 
but desperate conflict, carried the ves¬ 
sel, which was immediately set on fire 
after the prisoners had been taken out, 
and suffered to drift down the rapidu 
to the Falla. It was swept down ac¬ 
cordingly, and, still in flames, was pre¬ 
cipitated over the terrific edge into the 
boiling caldron beneath, where it was 
immedeitely dashed to pieces. 

15. This bold act, ^nmich reflected 
eqi^l honour on the judgment and 
courage of Colonel M*Nab; was deci¬ 
sive of tke^nreaent fate of the British 
North American provinces. Though 
perfectly warranted by the law of na¬ 
tions, seeing the Caroline had heeiit 
engaged in piratical waifare against 
Great Britain, it made a very great 
impression in the United States, and 
immediately became the subject of 
file most unbounded declamation and 
exaggeration. It was said that au 
unprovoked attack had been made on 
an unarflied vessel in a state of pro¬ 
found peace, and a helpless crowd of 
women and children precipitated in 
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flames over the cataract of Niagara, 
in the dead of nigh^, .^by an aimed 
British force. Immense was the sen¬ 
sation which this announcement pro¬ 
duced, which was increased by a pic¬ 
ture of the burning vessel going over 
the Falls, which was circumted from 
one end* of thCi^Union to the other, 
and thrilled every heart with horror. 
By degrees, however, the real state of 
the case made its way through the 
clouds of falsehood with which it had 
been enifironed; and the truth be¬ 
came maiuIcSst that the Caroline was 
attacked because she was a pirate em¬ 
ployed in peace in prosecuting private 
warfare, and only sent over trie Falls 
after all the ci*ew had been taken out. 
Seeing the British authorities thus de¬ 
termined, President orthe United 
States issued a proclamation, admit¬ 
ting the piratical warfare ofthe sympa¬ 
thisers in Navy Island, and forbidding 
its continuance;* and the American 

* “ Whereas, information liaving been'^re- 
ceived of a dangerous excitement on the 
northern frontier of the United States, in 
consequence of the civil war begun in Cana¬ 
da, and instructions having been given to 
the ofRcers on that frontier, and appUcati#n 
liaving^ been made to the Qoveminent olLtho 
adjoining States to prevent any unlawful 
interference of our citizens in the contest 
unfortunately commenced in the Briti.Hh pro¬ 
vinces, additional information has just been 
received that, notwithstanding the pro¬ 
clamation of the governors of States of 
New York and Vermont, exhorting their 
citizens to refrain from any unlawful acts 
within the territory of the United States, 
and notwithstanding the presence of the 
civil officers of the United States, who by 
iny directions have visited the 8cen|of com¬ 
motion with a%iew of impressing the citi¬ 
zens with a proper sense of their duty, the 
excitement, instead of being^appSase^ is 
every day increasing in degree; that arms 
and ammunition, and other aunpliea, have 
been obtained by the insurgenib m the Unit¬ 
ed States; that a military fmree, consisting, 
in part at least, of citizens of the UnitM 
States, had been actuaUy congregated at 
fNavy island, and were still in anus under a 
citizen of the United States, and that they 
were constantly receiving accessions and 
4tid.—I, Martin Van Buren, President of the 
United States, do hereby warn all such per¬ 
sons as shall compromise tlie neutrality 
this Government by interfering in iln unlaw- 
flil manner with the affairs of the neighbour¬ 
ing Britislf provinces, that they will render 
themselves liable to arrest and punishment 
tinder the laws of the United ^tes.—M. 
Van Buren. January 5, 1889.”— Reg- 
1838, p. 318 (Public Documents). 


armed force in Navy Island, thus de¬ 
nounced by their own Government, 
and learning they were about to bo 
attacked by a body of British militia, 
evacuated it on the 14th of January 
1838. 

1ft In this proclamation the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States admitted, 
what was notoriously the fact, that 
the insurgents had obtained arms, 
ammunition, and other supplies within 
the territory of the United States. 
He might have added, what was not 
less the fact, that they were taken 
from tlie arsenals of the United 
States in presence of its civil officers, 
who were either unable or unwilling 
to prevent this covert and illegal war¬ 
fare from going on. The governors of 
the frontier provinces issued procla¬ 
mations against any interference, but 
did nothing till the expedUion had 
failed. Then, and not till then. Van 
Renselaor, who commanded the sym¬ 
pathisers, was held to bail, and tho 
arms, guns, and ammunition which 
had been token from the public ar¬ 
senals were replaced in them. Upon 
this the pirates chaimed the scene of 
their operations. They collected in 
force at Detroit in Michigan, making 
demonstrations against the western 
end of Lake Erie, w'hile others men¬ 
aced Kingston at the north-eastern 
end of Lake Ontario. Both parties, 
however, retired upon the apprpach 
of bodies of British militia despatched 
to meet them. A more serious con¬ 
flict soon *fter ensued with a body of 
Americans, who, after collecting at 
Sandusky Bay in the State of Ohio, 
took possession of Point Pelee Island 
in Lake Erie, within the British terri- 
!^ry. The? troops and artillery de¬ 
spatched to dislodge them, under 
General Maitland, marched ^m the 
maiiiland twenty miles over the ice, 
and took up such a position as obliged 
the Ameiicans to light. A severe 
conflict ensued, in which the invaders 
were utterly routed, not, hojvever, 
without some loss on the part of tlio 
British, who had two killed and thirty 
wounded. This checked the incur¬ 
sions of the sympathisers, who did 
not again distiurb the frontier till the 
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insurrection a second time broke out 
in the following winter. 

17. Immense was the sensation 
which the intelligence of the outbreak 
in Canada produced in Great Britain. 
In the first moments of alarm all the 
disposable forces which could bascol- 
lected, including a regiment of the 
Foot Guards, were sent out; and on 
this occasion the example was first 
afforded of a ship of the lino carrying 
a battalion of armed men, -eight hun¬ 
dred strong, across the Atlantic. Par¬ 
liament took the state of the colony 
into consideiution on the 16th Jan¬ 
uary, when Ministers introduced their 
remedial measures, which consisted in 
a suspension of the constitution of the 
colony, and the appointment of Lord 
Durham as Governor, with very ample 
powers for its future government and 
remodelling. Lord Gosferd had re¬ 
sumed, and come home immediately 
after the rebellion was suppressed", 
leaving the interim direction of the 
province in the hands of the comman¬ 
der-in-chief, Sir John Colbome, to 
whom in such critical circumstances 
it seemed proper to intrust it Sir 
Francis Head also, having differed 
with Govelmment on some points of 
domestic policy, resigned his situation 
as governor of the upper province, 
and was succeeded by Sir George 
Arthur, Very animated debates on 
the subject took place in both Houses 
of Parliament, in the course of which 
the Duke of Wellington made use of 
the celebrated expressioif “that a 
great nation cannot make a little 
war,” and severely condemned Minis¬ 
ters for not having had a large military 
force i# Canada when the rebellioii, 
so long anticipated, brokf out, LorcF 
Durham declared that he accepted the 
onerous charge “with inexpressible 
reluctance," and that he felt*“he 
could accomplish it only by the cor¬ 
dial and energetic support of his 
noble friends, the members of Her 
M^je^y’s Cabinet, by the co-operatioii 
of the Imperial Parliamemt, and the 

C rous forbearance of the noble 
opposite, to whom he had been 
always polittcaUy opposed.” > 

18. Th 0 session oi the legislature in 


Upper Canada* was prorogued on the 
6th March; kur' before it separated, 
a very able report was presented by 
the committee of the Assembly to tho 
Governor, highly important, as indi¬ 
cating the wants of llie sound and 
loyal portion of the population. This 
report recommended Shat airthe Brit¬ 
ish provinces in North America should 
he incorporated in a legislative imion, 
“whichwould put them on a level with 
the most powerful nations,” but that 
the local concerns ahould^bll be left 
as heretofore to the proracial parlia¬ 
ments ; that the Queen should incor¬ 
porate in her royal title the distinct 
claim of sovereignty over this portion 
of her dominions, and that their gov¬ 
ernor shoidd be a nobleman of high 
rank, and bear the title^f Viceroy; 
that Montreal should be incorporated 
with the upper province, as the pre¬ 
sent division le^ them without an 
independent outlet to the ocean; that 
representatives from the colonies of 
North America should have seats in 
lilt British House of Commmis^ in the 
proportion of two for each of the two 
Gbnadas, Nova Scotia, andNew Bruns- 
wiek respectively, and one each from 
Newfoundland and Cape Breton—in 
all ten from the whole provinces of 
North America. The report concludes 
with a well-founded expression of sat¬ 
isfaction at the proof which recent 
events have afPoraed, how ardently 
the 600,000 inhabitants of Canada, of 
British origin, desire to continue sub¬ 
ject to^the British crown; and com¬ 
plains loudly of the inefficiency 
imputed b^r a large cl.ass of the most 
intelligent of their fellow<subjects to 
the Mmmal depo^rtmeiid in Englandy 
owing to tne mquent changes of the 
head of that depaiiment, and tho 
incohereucy of systems which sucli^ 
changes involve.” English statesmen 
may well ponder over tho contents of 
this temperate and able state-paper, 
every proposition of which subsequent 
Events Jiave proved to be well found¬ 
ed. Upon the adoption or rejection 
of these views, the retention of these 
magnifiiJent colonies, as part of thb 
dominions of Great Britain, is entirely 
dependent. 
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10. The Governnifnt measures in decided charge for conviction by tho 
regard to ('anada were •carried in the chief justice who presided at the trial. 
Hotisc of Commons by a majority of The acquitted murderers and perjured 
the numbers being 262 to 16, and jury were immediately feted tlirough- 
iii the House of Lords without a divi- out Lower Canada as the purest ami 
sion; and Lora Durham proceeded on most exalted patriots. With truth did 
his arduous mission. The voyage was Loffi Durham say, in his despatch on 
long and unprefyitious, and he did not the subject to Lord Glenelg, the Va)- 
land at Quebec till 29th May. He lonial Secretary, “In the present atatti 
found difficulties of tlio most appalling of the province, trial by jury exists 
Idiid awaiting him. No loss than 161 only to defeat the ends of justice, and 
ju’isoiiers were in custody awaiting provoke the righteous scorn and iudig- 
their although 326 had been nation of the community.” 
liberated without any farther proceed- 20. In this distressing dilemma, one 
ings. Of these, seventy - two were of three courses alone presented itself 
charged as being the principal pro- to the consideration of Lord Durham, 
moters of the insurrection. It \^as The lii-st was to go on with the treason 
nnivci'sally known that no convictions trials in the ominary way, with the 
could be obtained against^ny of these certainty of the prisoners being all 
from jiu'ic# in Lower Canada, as the acquitted, and immediately paraded as 
majority were generally !&*cnch; and flaming patriots through the province, 
oven where this was not tlio case, the The second was to try them under an 
English law, which required unani- ex post facto law, either before courts- 
mitiji precluded tho hope of justice martial, or a tribunal specially consti- 
hciu|j ever administered by them in tuted without a jniy, subject to all the 
political cases. Aw^are of this obstacle, animadversions which such a course of 
Sir Jolm Colborue had dela^’ed the proceeding would justly excite. Tho 
trial of all the prisoners till the new third was to pack the juries by whom 
Lord High Commissioner’s arrifhl. they were tb be tried, and fill them 
The difficulty ^vbuld have been avffided only with British subjects; a courso 
had martial law been at once pro- which would indeed secure their con- 
claimed wlieii the rising began; but viction, but would-be open to the 
unfortunately this had not been done, gravest reproaches, * as a sCiandalous 
from a desire to avoid proceeding to perversion of legal forms'. It was a 
extreme measures; and tho conse- course, however, which might easily 
qucnce was, that they could not now have been adopted, as the powers vest- 
be tried except by the ordinary .tri- cd in the sherilFs by whom the juries 
buiials, without incurring thfe just re- were summoned were so extensive and 
proach of accusing them un4er an ex ill-defiiieoP that scarcely any check 
piost facto law. was the first existed on their malversations; and it 

difficulty which presented itself to was the one which the prisoners most 
^ Lord Durham on his arrival; a phalanx dreaded, from a very natural appre- 
of prisoners awaiting th^ trial, a po*^ hension tl^t Government wSiild seek 
litical necessity of bringing them ta to counteract the undue partiality of 
justice, and an absolute impossibility juries on the one side, by a similar 
» of doing this, with any chance of sue- stretch of partiality on the other, Tho 
cess, by the pnly^legal means which feelings of justice in the mind of tho 
the constitution left at his disposal Lord High Commissioner, however, 
And of the reality of this last danger revolted against such a perversion of 
ample proof was afforded in the se- fthe forms of justice, though it was 
^uel; for a Frenchman named Chart- pressed upon him as the onlyfprocti- 
nind haying been murdered in cold cable coureo by several of his leading 
^blood by a party of theCanadjan rebels, councillors; and hepreferred acceding 
they were acquitted by the jury in the to a petition presented to him by tho 
face of the clearest evidence, and of a leading political prisoners on 25th. 

VOL. VI. 
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June, in which they offered, in order | 
to avoid a trial, and in order to give, 
as far as in their power, tranmiillity 
to the country, to place themsdves at 
his lordship’s discretion. In pursu-, 
ance of this petition, an ordinance 
appeared on 28th June, the annh'fer- 
sary of the Queen’s coronation, which 
declared that Wolfred Ifelson, and 
seven other persons therein named, 
liad acknowledged their participation 
in high treason, and had submitted 
themselves to her Slajcsty’s pleasure ; 
that Papineau, with fifteen others, had 
absconded; and enacted that it should 
be lawful for her Majesty to transport 
Kelson and his seven associates to 
Bermuda during pleasure, there to be 
subjected to such restraints as shouhl 
bo deemed lit; and that if any persons 
of the above classes sliould be found at 
largo without permission, they should 
suffer death as ti-aitovs. Two other 
classes, implicated in the murder of 
Lieutenant Weir and Joseph Chart- 
rand, were excepted from the general 
amnesty which, with the exceptions 
above-mentioned, was proclaimed to 
all persons engaged in the late dis¬ 
turbances. The Gazette wliich con¬ 
tained this notification announced that 
tile Governor and special council were 
actively engaged ih the preparation of 
ordinances relative to jury trial, bank¬ 
rupt law, municipal institutions, gen¬ 
eral education, registry offices, and an 
eq^uitable commutation of feudal ser¬ 
vices. 

21. Excellent as this ordinance was 
in most respects, there was one parti¬ 
cular in which, in point of form, it was 
unfortunately open to exception. It 
is a geneftl principle of lai;^ that the 
jurisdiction of any judge or public 
officer does not extend beyond the ter¬ 
ritory over which he presides, and that 
any sentence he may pronounce can 
only ho carried into execution within 
that territory. For this reason, when 
the sentence of transportation in lieu 
of deatlw or corporal pains was intro¬ 
duced into Great Britain, ft special 
statute was passed in the reign of 
Queen Anne, authorisinff judges to 
pronounce such sentence, leaving it to 
t^ executiro to ^rry it into execu¬ 


tion, by orderingjthe removal of the 
convict heyond*Seas. No such statute 
had been passed in regard to the Ciln- 
adas, and therefore the power of its 
judges and governors ceased when tho 
limits of their jurisdictioh were passed. 
When Lord Durham, therefore, pro¬ 
nounced sentence of ba^iishment to th& 
BermitdaSf and detention therein at 
the Queen’s pleasure, he obviously, in 
strict legal form, exceeded his powers. 
Wliat ho should have done, was to 
have seiiteneed them to imj^'^umeut 
in Canaday till the Queen^ plcasnro 
in regard to their ultimate destination 
and disposal was taken, or simply 
banished them from Canada, which 
was, in the strictest sense, within his 
powers. But the error was one of form 
only, and was not only trivial, but it 
had procoedi^d from the very best mo¬ 
tives. It spared the lives of the crim¬ 
inals, which had been justly forfeite<l 
to the offended laws of their country, 
removed them from the theatre of their 
machinations and their danger, and 
avoided the scandal, otherwise una¬ 
voidable, of either convicting the pris¬ 
on (#s by means of a packed jurj'*, or 
cqnvA-ting them into triumphant mar¬ 
tyrs by the verdict of a perjured one- 
Nothing was easier than for the Gov¬ 
ernment at home to have supplied 
what was wanting in legal form. All 
that was required was to have passed 
ail Act, which could have been doiio 
in three days, confirming the ordinance 
as a measure of state necessity, and 
authorisimg the detention ^ the crim¬ 
inals in Bermuda or elsewhere, or 
comiftuting -rtieir sentences into simple 
banishment from the wliold* British 
! provinces of IJforth America. The rea- 
'■fons for sustaining the ordinances were 
explained by Lord Durham, in a de¬ 
spatch to Lord Glenelg on the subject, 
in the clearest terms, and they are so 
convincing as must ever command tho 
l^assent of every unprejudiced mind.* 

*' These measurGH have met with the en¬ 
tire approbiftion of Sir John Colbomo and tlio 
heads of what is eiilUtl the Britisli party; 
they declared they did not require any san¬ 
guinary punishment, but they desired mvrity 
for the future^ and the certainty that the re¬ 
turning tranquillity of tho province should 
not be arrested by the machinations of these 
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22. The technic^ difficulty regard¬ 
ing the detention o7 tAe prisoners bc- 
ycnid the limits of Canada, does not 
seem to have occurred either to Lord 
Durham or ^any of his councilloi*s, 
none of whom were lawyers, and with 
whom.thc desire to get quit of the 
q)risoners wa# very naturally pai’a- 
mouut to every other consideration. 
Jjiit though this was a most pressing 
object with those who Avere sending 
the x>risoners away, it was not equally 
lU’gen^.'v^th those who were to receive 
tliem; and accordingly, Sir Stephen 
Chapman, the Governor of Bermuda, 
fc'lt not a little embarrassed as to the 
course which he should xmrsuo when 
these unwelcome 'Strangers arrived 
tliere, which they did in the midtUe 
of July, •After consultation with tlic 
law-officers of the Crowa in that isl¬ 
and, it was detennined that tliere 
was no legal ground on which they 
could be kept hi detention; and to 
solve the difficulty, they were merely 
X>ut mi their parole not to leave the 
island. At the same time, urgent 
despatches were sent off to the Gov¬ 
ernment at home, requesting insfruc- 
tions how to act in the embarAssing 
circumstances which had arisen. 

23. Unfortunately, the nobleman at 
the head of the colonial department of 
Groat Britain at this time was by no 
means equal to the crisis wdiich had 
arisen. Lord Glenelg, formerly Mr 
Charles Grant, was a miqj of talents 

Tiugleaders qf the rebellion, eitlAr here or in 
the United States. This I have effected fui 
them to their contentment. «1 did not think 
it riglit transport these pemons t^a con¬ 
vict colony, for two reasons: first, because it 
was aflixuig a character of^trol infamy on 
their acts which public opinion would nob 
sanction; and, secondly, because I hold it 
would be impolitic to force on the colony it¬ 
self persons who would be looked upon in 
the light of political martyrs, and thus ac¬ 
quire. perhaps, degree of influence, which 
might be applied to evil uses in a community 
composed of such dangerous elements. On 
consultation* tlierefore, with Vice-AdmiTat 
• Sir Charles Paget, I determined on sen^ng 
them toBerniuda, where they would bo placed 
under strict surveillance, ^ere la, however, 

, little fear of their attempting to escape, as 
such an act would close at ftice, and for 
ever, the door against their re-entering their 

native country.”—Loan Durham to liOtiD 

Glekeu?, 29th Juno 1888; Pari. Papers, 


and amiable character, hut lie was 
destitute of all the great and com¬ 
manding qualities of a statesman. 
Born of a family of sincere hut per¬ 
haps ultra - religious convictions, he 
saw everything, if the cx^)ression may 
housed, through a conscientious me¬ 
dium, He made no allowance for the 
diffei'ence of men from race, circum¬ 
stances, or political institutions, but 
aiiplied the same undeviatiiig rule of 
riglit and wrong to the half-civilisea 
backwoodsman or the savage Calfre, 
which he would have done to tho 
sturdy Presbyterian or the zealous 
Exiiscopaliau. This principle is right 
in tho main, fhr morality, individual 
or political, is of universal obligation; 
but it requires in practice to he large¬ 
ly modified in its application to differ¬ 
ent places, and some of tho greatest 
calamities recorded in history have 
arisen from its unbending enforce¬ 
ment. A melancholy example of this 
will occur in tho sequel, in the case of 
the Calfre war. 

24. In addition to the peril arising 
to Lord Durham and the Canadas from 
the rigid imd over-strict x>vinciples of 
the Colonial Minister, there was an 
additional danger of the mo.st formid- 
ahlo kind, owing to the state of jiar- 
ties at the time when intelligence of 
the insurrection arrived in Groat Bri¬ 
tain. The Government, wliicli, sinco 
its reconstruction under Lord Mel¬ 
bourne, had never been sure of a ma¬ 
jority in the House of Peers, had only 
one of twenty or thirty, almost entire- 
^ composed of Irish Catholics, in the 
Commons, In these circumstances, it 
was perilous in the extreme to take a 
decided Imo in regard to an* insurrec¬ 
tion which excited the sympathy of the 
Romish party so strongly as that of 
tl^ French k-ahitans of Low^er Canada 
had done. The Tories, exasperated by 
the loss of office, and tho retention of 
it by their opponents when they could 
only command so small a majority, 
eagerly laid hold of any sl^ m ad- 
ministrrftion to drive Ministers into a 
minority, and compel them to resign. 
Lord Brougham, who had never for¬ 
given his former colleagues tho rocon- 
struction of the ^ii^hinct, on 3ir B. 
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Peel’s resignation, without his fonn- 
ing part of it, signalised himself by 
the extreme bitterness with which he 
headed the wislaught. Lord Durham, 
in the hour of his need, was far from 
experiencing either “the cordial and 
sincere support of his noble friendsSn 
the Cabinet,” or tlie “generous for¬ 
bearance of the noble lords opposite,” 
on Avhich he had relied when h^ set 
out on his arduous mission. The re¬ 
sult was, that, alter protracted debates 
in both houses of I*arliamcnt, which 
occupied the whole of summer, and 
fill up nearly five hundred pages of 
the Parliamentary Debates, the or¬ 
dinance was annulled ‘by Act of Par¬ 
liament, and a bill was passed declar¬ 
ing an indemnity to its authors for 
the consequence of their now declared 
illegal acts. The majority in the Com¬ 
mons on this subject was so large that 
the Opposition in that house did not 
venture on a division; in the Lords it 
was 54 to 36, 

25. “ I cannot hut say,” said Lord 
Melbourne, in communicating the re¬ 
solution of Government to disavow 
tlie ordinance to the House of Peers, 
“that it is with the dee])est alarm 
and regret that I have taken this 
course. Nor is it without very great 
apprehension of the consequence that 

I have come to this dcteriniuatioii. ” 
The result soon proved that these an¬ 
ticipations were well founded, and 
that Government on tliis occasion luiil 
acted a timid and selfish, rather than 

II wise and magnanimous paPt. Lord 
Durham first received, thr&ugh Amer¬ 
ican newspapers, intelligence of the 
disavowal of tlie ordinance, and the 
proceediiiSfe of the House iOrds on 
the evenings of the 7th, 9th, and 10th 
of August, when the subject was fin¬ 
ally discussed. Feeling that his weight 
and usefulness as Governor-general were 
at an end, by this decisive censure of 
his conduct in the most important 
particular, ho immediately took the 
rcsoluti(3to to resign, which he com¬ 
municated fortliwith to the*Cabinct, 
accompanied with a long explanatory 
memou’ on his own conduct. His re¬ 
signation was accepted, and Mr Pou* 
lott Thomson, aft^rards Lord S) den 


ham, was appoint(^ his successor. It 
is impossible to^ doubt that in doing 
so Lord Durham acted a dignified aUd 
appropriate j>art; but it is difficult to 
bestow a similar meed of praise on a 
proclamation wliich lie jmblislied on 
tlie occasion, in which he opcqly an¬ 
nounced to the llermu^iu exiles, and 
dher refugees, that as a general am¬ 
nesty had been proclaimed hy his au¬ 
thority under certain exceptions, aiiJ 
the exceptions had been disallowed by 
Goverjimeut, there was no inj(KW'imcnt 
to their immediate return to Canada, 
wliich accordinglj' took place. There 
could be no doubt that this view of 
tlic result of the timid policy of Gov¬ 
ernment was well founded, though the 
policy of the%ex-governor himself an¬ 
nouncing it to his rebelliou# subjects 
was not cqu^ly apparent. 

26. But although Lord Durham re¬ 
tired from his comniaud, ho left his 
mantle to his successor. During the 
brief period — little exceeding four 
months—tliat he had held office,' lio 
liad collected with extraordinary dili¬ 
gence and great ability a vast ma.ss oC 
valiffiblc information regarding bolli 
the (^inadas and the whole Britisli 
provinces of North America, which 
was digested in a long report replete 
with the most important suggestions 
regarding those splendid portions of 
the British dominions. He ascribt;d 
the chief evils in Lower Canada to the 
animosity of tho British and French 
races, which no period of existence 
under thm same goverinneyt had been 
able to extinguish. This animosity at 
that ^leriod Was earned so far, thuC 
they not only had scarcely aTiy social 
yitercourso,^l^it each race liad its se- 
Xmrate steamboats, bank.s, and hotels. 

^ “The proclamation contained an entire 
amnesty, qualified only by the exceptions 
Rpecitled in the ordinance! The oi*diuance 
has been disallowed, and tho proclaniatiniii 
, is confirmed. Her Majesty liavinjf been ad- 
Wised to refuse her assent to the exceptions, 
amneatv exists without qualiflcation. 
No impediiirent, therefore, exists to the re¬ 
turn of the persons wl>o have made j,he ino^t 
distinct admission of guilt, or have been ex¬ 
cluded by lift from tlie province on account 
of the danger to which it would be exposed 
by their presence.”—-i*rock*cf»Kaf£on, October 
9,1S3S; Ann. JUg. 1838, p. note. 
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S’hc English wcrcMl^'a-En^lish, tlic 
Ei;ench ultra-French, and every ques¬ 
tion, whatever it arose from, ere long 
ran into one or other of these exclu¬ 
sive channel^ The representative sys¬ 
tem, also, wiis little better than a 
sol emit inockm% the representatives 
1 icing shorn oT all real authority ex¬ 
cept in local and comparatively im¬ 
material concerns, and the forms of a 
'i espousiblc, beiiig combined with the 
eality of an irresponsible, government. 
As a i!tt.oXqnence of this want of effec¬ 
tive popular control, government and 
its patronage and resources were (es¬ 
pecially in the upper province) farmed 
out for the benefit of a certain number 
of families or ruling districts, and the 
great bulk of the commfinity exclud¬ 
ed from ^11 participation in them. 
Great abuses also existoil in the ad¬ 
ministration of justice; aud beyond 
the walls of Quebec, all regular con- 
<luct cither of the law or of public af- 
faim was almost unknown. As a re¬ 
medy for these evils, he suggested a 
great vai’iety of changes, the principal 
of which was the union of the two^iro- 
viiiGcs in one united Assembly, and a 
great extension of the power of the 
loeal legislature, so as to realise the 
favourite colonial wish of real respon¬ 
sible government. 

27. Scarcely liad Lord Durham quit¬ 
ted the capital of Canada, which he 
did on the 1st Ndvember, when the 
ruinous effect of the timid policy of 
the British Government in not sup¬ 
porting hi# ordinances bectme appa¬ 
rent. The Bermuda prisoners were all 
released, and instead of eVincing^either 
the smallest contrition for the treasons 
of which they had beei» f^iilty, or tl^^3 
least gratitude for the extraordinary 
lenity with which they had been treat¬ 
ed, they set themselves at work imme¬ 
diately to organise a fresh insurrection. 
It had been originally intended that it 
should have broken ont in Montreal^ 
but numerous airests which took ^ce 
there on the veiy night of* Lord Dur¬ 
ham’s departure, caused a different lo¬ 
cality to be selected. Oathe 3d the 
explosion took place, and the habi- 
tam were once more in aims against 
the British Crown. The insurrection, 


which broke out to the south of the 
St Lawrence, in the county of Beau- 
liamois, began with an athick of four 
hundred men on the house of Mr El¬ 
lice, a great proprietor in Lower Can- 
a(^, who ivaa made prisoner, and car¬ 
ried off as a hostage. On the same 
day, a body of armed men secreted 
themselves in the neighbourhood of 
Caughnawaga, an Indian village, the 
inhabitants of which had recently been 
converted to Christianity. Informa¬ 
tion having been brought to the Indi¬ 
ans, who were at cluirch, they instant¬ 
ly raised the war-whoop, and falling 
on the rebels, who made scarce any re¬ 
sistance, took seventy prisoners, and 
lispersed the whole liarty. 

28. Sir John Colboriie, who on tho 
departure of Ijord Durham had re¬ 
sumed the interim command of the 
province, acted with the vigour and 
decision which in the outset of civil 
troubles is the general harbinger of 
.success ; and the military force at his 
disposal had been so considerably aug¬ 
mented, that he was enabled to carry 
on operations rvith tlic necessary moans 
and promptitude. Having received in¬ 
telligence that between the 3d and 6th 
November four thousand insurgents 
had assembled at Napierville in La 
ITairie, under the command of Robert 
Nelson, Dr Cote, and Gagnon, all three 
returned refugees, he directed Sir James 
Maedonnell and General Olitherow, 
with the Guards and a body of infantry, 
to move^against them; but owing to 
the badness of the roads they did not 
arrive there before the 10th, when they 
found the whole body had dispersed. 
The leaders, before doing so Jjacl issued 
a proclani^tion containing a declaration 
of independence, a republican form of 
government, the confiscation of the 
cqpwn-lauds and clergy reserves, the 
abolition of imprisonment for debt and 
of the feudal services, and the institu¬ 
tion of a register for mortgages. The 
insurgents, during their stay at Napier- 
villo, being in close union#Vith the 
AmericjJh sympathisers, detached a 
force to open a communication with 
them in the neighbourhood of Odell, 
on the Richelieu. But this force on 
its march fell in ipith a body of 200 
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loyalist volunteers, by wliom tliej’^TCrc their escape, the n'ar-steamcrs 

totally routed, with the loss of a field- effectually cut on their commimicatiou 
piece and three hundred stand of arms, with the American shore. Meanwhile 
The same body of Loyalists, on the 9th, despatches were sent off for succour, 
fell ill with the mam body of the in- and ere long four companjes of the 83d, 
surgents, gTe<atly superior in number, with two guns and a howitzer, arrived 
who were retreating from Napiervillc. under Colonel Dundas, which were 
They threw themselves into the church soon followed by a com^ny of the 93d 
of Odell, and awaited the attack. The Highlanders. The investment of the 
rebels were not long of commencing huflding and windmill was now made 
the assault, which they deemed sure closer, and the artillery opened a fire 
of success; but such >vas the gallantry at four hundred yards upon the mas- 
of the volunteers .and tlio steadiness of sive walls of the latter. Ileforeace prac- 
their defence, that the assailants were ticablo breach could be effected, now- 
repulsed with the loss of fifty killed ever, the enemy evacuated the position, 
and twice that number wounded. These and w'ere taken prisoners in endeavour- 
successes so damped the spirits of the ing to effect their escape. The loss of 
insurgents that the rebellion entirely the British in this warm affair Avas 
ceased in Lower Canada, where it had foi*ty-five kftlcd and .wounded; but 
been almost completely suppressed by they took three guns from tiie enemy, 
tlio energy and spirit of the loyalist besides sixteen wounded, and a hun- 
volunteers, with vciy little assistance dred and fifty - nine prisoners were 
from the regular troops. On tlie other taken and sent off to Kingston, to be 
hand, it deserves to be recorded to the tried before courts-martial. Of these 
credit of the insurgents, that although no less than a hundred and thirty- 
they were at first altogether twelve one were natives of the United States, 
thousand strong, and had Mr Ellice 30. This rude repulse for some time 
and nearly a hundred Loyalists in checked the incursions of these lawless 
their hands for several days, no deeds mamudcrs; but the Americans Avere 
of cruelty Avere exercised toAvards them, too nflich set upon Canadian insurrec- 
and their captors even showed them tion and spoliation to abandon their 
the shortest way to rejoin their friends designs Avithout further efforts. On 
on the suppression of the insurrection. December 4, at daybreak, a fresh body 
29. The rebellion aa^ouM never have of four hundred men landed at Sand- 
extended on this occasion to I^)per Avicli, at the western extremity of Up- 
C’anada had it not been for the efforts per Canada, burned a steamboat, set 
of the American sympathisers, who tire to the barracks, in which tAVo men 
made the most vigorous ex^tions to perished, and inhumanly murdered Dr 
instigate and support it in tliat quar- Hume, a^military surgeon Avho acci- 
ter. On the evening of November 12, dently fell into their hands from mis- 
a body of five hundred Americana with taking them for a body of provincial 
sever^ fifij^-pieces crossed the St Law- militia. These atrocities so rSused the 
ronce at Prescott, and effected a land- indignatioiFoSthe Canadians, that when 
ing on the British territory. They the militia under Colonel Prince came 
Avero there quickly attacked by three up and attacked the invaders, twenty- 
armed steamers, and a small bodjfcof six of their number were slain, and 
regulars and militia under the com- only twenty-five prisoners taken. The 
mand of Captain Landon, K.N., and remainder fled, AAith scarcely any re- 
Colonel Young. After a brief combat I sistance, across the frontier, and this 
the invaders gavcAA’ay, and retired to’^teeminated . the hostilities in Upper 
a stone %uilding and Avindmill, from Canada. 

Avhich they kept up so vigorous a fire, 31, But although the war, in the 
especially with their field-ijieces, that field had terminated, that on the scaf- ^ 
the British, who bad no artillery, were fold wa§ to commence, and many brave 
unable to dislodge them. They took men were to expiate by their lives 
positions, howevte^ Avhich prevented the immense fault of the British Gov- 
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eninient in annu^Jjng the Tviso and 
Iiuinane ordinances dt Lord Durham 
oil occasion of the first insurrection. 
The number of prisoners taken and 
awaiting their trial in the prisons both 
of Montreal* and Toronto was veiy 
great,,and their disposal occasioned 
no small emlkirrassment to Govem- 
nient. No less than 753 were confined 
in the jail of the former of these places. 
Of tliese 164 were discharged at once ; 
and of the \vholc remainder only twelve 
were fought to trial, all of French 
birth or extraction. Of these, two 
were acquitted by the court-martial 
before which they were aiTaigned, and 
the remainder wore sentenced to death. 
Two only were executed, Cardinal and 
Duquette, the former a n#tary, the lat¬ 
ter a tavern-keeper, who had been pro¬ 
minent instigators of th<^insurrection. 
The other convicts were sentenced to 
various periods of transportation or 
imprisonment. It must ever be con¬ 
sidered as in the highest degree hon¬ 
ourable to the British Government, 
that two formidable insurrections, in 
so important a part of its dominions, 
were suppressed with so small a ^cri- 
lice of life—a striking contrast*to the 
streams of noble blood which a cen- 
tuiy before had streamed on the scaf¬ 
fold in Scotland on occasion of the 
Highland rebellion, and warranting 
the hope that in process of time this 
barbarous infliction, in political cases, 
will enthely disappear before the grow¬ 
ing influence of humanity. 

32. A ijiore delicate and perilous 
task awaited the Government in the 
disposal of the American prisoners 
taken at Prescott, for there political 
and national passions o^ti^e most vi(^- 
lent kind interfered on both sides. 
On the one hand, the Canadian Loyal¬ 
ists insisted that the renewal of the 
insurrection and the invasion had been 
entirely owing to the mistaken and 
ill-deserved lenity which had been 
shown to the insurgents on occasioif 
of the first outbreak, aud*that tlfere 
could iDe no security for the British 
provinces till the law was allowed to 
take its coui'so against th&e repeated 
and incorrigible offenders. On the 
other hand, the excitement in tlic 


United States on account of the Cana¬ 
dian sjTupathisers was so strong that 
there was the greatest danger that, if 
the punishment of death was inflicted 
on any considerable number of the in¬ 
vaders, it might become too strong 
fdt the Government, and precipitate 
the two countries into a ruinous war, 
despite the utmost efforts of the rulers 
on both sides to prevent it. In these 
difficult circumstances, the conduct 
of the executive on the British side 
was so lirm as to command respect, 
and at the same so moderate as not 
to excite animosity. A court-martial 
assembled at Kingston on the 24th 
November, before which Von Schoultz, 
a Pole, the commander of the Prescott 
invasion, and three of his associates. 
Abbey, George, and Woodruff’, were 
tried, condemned, and executed. They 
met their fate wdth unpretending for¬ 
titude, only complaining of the decep¬ 
tion which had been practised upon 
them in regard to the nature of tho 
entorpriso on which they were to be 
engaged, and the amount of support 
they weio likely to meet with. Their 
death was followed by that of five 
others, three of whom had been con¬ 
cerned in the pimtical and barbarous 
inroad at Sandwich. This closed the 
melancholy list of capital convictions 
for those outrages, though a great 
number of others were sentenced to 
various penalties of lesser degi*ee.* 
Tho Government of tho United States 
interfered on humane grounds, but 
made nJf casus belli on account of 
these executions, though one of tho 
sufferers was a colonel in their mili¬ 
tia. On the contrary, t^gy always 

* PSRSONS^COKVICTED OT TrCASOIT OR Po- 
iiTicAL Felony in Upper Canada, 
FROM 1st October 1837 to 1st No- 
• VEMBER 1838. 


Paidoned on giving security, . 140 

Sentenced to conanement in peniten¬ 
tiary, . . . '. . . . 14r 

Sentenced to banishment, ... 13- 

Sentenced to transportation to yan 
Diemen's Land, . . ^ • 27 

Escaped Ihim Fort Henry, ... 12 

Escaped from Cape Diamond, . 1 

Tried by court-martial, ... 1 

Tried from Toronto hospital, • • 1 

Sentenced to death, .... 1 

Reff. 1838, p. ^ 
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held out to the British Cabinet that 
the piratical irruptions were <lone 
against their.vriahes and without their 
consent, and that, so far from favour¬ 
ing the view^ of the sympathises, 
they considered the union of the 
Canadas to their States as likely* to 
prove prejudicial to their best in¬ 
terests. 

33. Thera is no reason t:o doubt 
that this statement on the part of the 
American Government was sincere; 
but it is not the less true tliat the 
system which it has often permitted 
its people to pursue, in this particu¬ 
lar, is in the highest degree dangerous 
and unjust. It is no answer to the 
complaints of a neighbouring people 
that their territory has been invaded, 
their subjects slaughtered, and their 
towns burned, by the pirates of an 
adjoining state, to say that it was all 
done without the knowledge or con¬ 
sent of their Government, that their 
artillery has been violently taken out 
of their arsenals by armed mobs, and 
that the national forces were inade- 
q^uate to prevent their pillage, and 
tne misappropriation of their resources 
to foreign aggression. lio govern¬ 
ment is entitled in this manner to 
abdicate its functions, and shelter 
itself under alleged neutrality, so far 
as itself is concerned, when it permits 
its subjects to engage, without effi¬ 
cient check, in piratical incursions 
against its neighbours, often of the 
most dangerous character. If it pleads 
in extenuation that it is td& weak to 
prevent such outrages, it affixes the 
^rkest stigma upon the character of 
institutions which fail in discharging 
the first?^uty of government, that of 
preventing private warfare. The Eng¬ 
lish historian need not fear incurring 
the imijutation of undue national me- 
judico in making these observatifes, 
for he must confess with a blush, that 
it was his own country which began 
this iniquitous system, and that the 
Americ^ symmthisers only applied 
to the British dominions tmt species 
of covert hostility which their Gov¬ 
ernment had sanctioned in regard to 
the Sjmnish colonies of South Ameri¬ 
ca, and recently y^oduced, with such 


ruinous consequq^'cos, into tlic Euro¬ 
pean dominiorm of old Spain. 

34, These decisive successes on the 
part of the British Government clo.scd 
both tlie gulf of rebellion in the 
two Canadas, and the (fangerous hos¬ 
tility on the American fronijicr. Jfc 
was follow^ed, however, by conse¬ 
quences the veiy reverse of what had 
been expected by both parties in tlnit 
unhappy contest. The Loyalists an¬ 
ticipated the entire subjection of the 
colonies to British rule, now th'^t tl'.oir 
opponents had been so completely 
defeated. The habilaiis and tluur re¬ 
volutionary leaders dreaded the estab¬ 
lishment of a military government by 
the victors, which should abrogate 
their liberties, and extinguish both 
their nationality and peevdiar laws. 
Tho result yfas cutirel}^ different from 
what either party had prognosticated. 
Tjord Durham’s report and recommen¬ 
dations were carried into full effect 
by liis successors, thongli he himself 
fell a victim to the timidity of Gov¬ 
ernment and the virulence of faction 
at home. In that valuable document 
he Clad signalised, as next to the divi¬ 
sion &f races which embittered every¬ 
thing in Lower Canada, the existence 
in the upper province of a ‘‘fiimily 
compact,” which had caused all tho 
patronage and benefits of Government 
to flow in a peculiar and restricted 
channel in the upper province. In 
his report he strongly urged the adop¬ 
tion of a more liberal and cathono 

I >olicy, vchich should talje away tho 
atter ground of complaint, and tho 
union of tho two provinces in one 
legislature, which might u'ltiniately 
remove th% ^perity of the former. 
l5oth suggesuons were adopted and 
carried into effect by his successor, 
Tjord Sydenham. After a considerablo 
delay, but not longer than was re¬ 
quired to mature the details of so 
great an innovation, the new coii.sti- 
tution was proclaimed (Feb. 10, 1841) 
in*Canad^ a united legislature estab¬ 
lished, with a local governmenj really, 
not merely in name, subjected to ^ 
public control. The Legislative Coun¬ 
cil, or Upper Chamber, was to he 
appointed by the Crown. The House 
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of Assembly, or Lo\%r Chamber, was 
to consist of 78 members; 39 from 
Upper, and an equal number from 
Lower Canada. The consequences of 
this change h^re been strange and 
unexpected, but on the whole emi¬ 
nently Itfneficial both to the colonies | 
and the mother Country. 

35. The first effect was one which 
the Loyalists were far from expecting, 
rind which gave them, it must be con¬ 
fessed, a most reasonable "ground of 
l AVhen the representatives 

of the two provinces were united in 
one house, it was found, contrary to 
what had been generally anticipated, 
that the Jviberals and French party had 
a majority in the Assembly. The con¬ 
sequence of course was, thftt the nile 
of the “ fauftly compact” in the upper 
province came to an end, jmd that the 
ministry were taken from the party 
which had the majority in the Legisla¬ 
ture. Papiueau and his fellow-con- 
.spirators became public functionaries. 
Though this was entirely in accordance 
with the principles of representative 
government, yet it excited at first the 
most violent heats and animosities in 
the British party. They complafiied 
that Papineau and the leaders of the in- 
>:urrectiou had been elevated to power, 
and enjoyed all the sweets of govern¬ 
ment, while they, who had imperilled 
their lives and fortunes to maintain 
the British supremacy and connection, 
were excluded from all share in the 
administration of the country they had 
.saved. Ther§ can be no qnesl^n that 
there was both reason and justice in 
these comj^laints; and after the viofent 


collision which had taken place, and 
the glorious spirit they had evinced, 
they were peculiarly natural in Colonel 
M'Kab and the Conservative leaders. 
Nevertheless it does not appear that 
any other course could have been pur- 
suea b}^ a government subject to the 
real control of a popular assembly; and 
if experience, the true test of wisdom 
in a course of government, is referred 
to, the result seems to establish in the 
most triumphant manner tlie prudence 
of the line which wus adopted. 

36. The rebellion, as might have 
been expected, threw a grievous damp 
for a season over the fortunes of Ca¬ 
nada ; the imports from England, and 
emigi’ants from that country, exhibited 
a striking falling-off in the years 1838 
and 1839.* But from the time when 
the Government appeared to be firmly 
established, and the Legislature of the 
two provinces was united in one As¬ 
sembly, with a ministry subject to 
effective public control, the Canadas 
took a start, not only beyond anything 
I'ecorded in their history, but perhaps 
unexampled, in the absence of gold 
or silver mines, in the history of tlio 
world. During the ton years from 1841 
to 1851, the free population of the 
United States increased 37 per cent, 
the slave 27 per cent; and this cer¬ 
tainly was a sufficiently large growth 
for a country numbering, at tlie com¬ 
mencement of the period, nearly seven¬ 
teen millions of inhabitants. But it 
was trilling in comparison of the in¬ 
crease of tne two Canadas during the 
same ytiHis,+ the population of which, 
chiefly in consequence of immigi'ation 


* Emigi'anta to Canada in . 27,456» 

„ „ 1837, . . . 28,392 

M „ 1833, . . . 3,452 

—Pari PaperSf 1836-7-8. 

t Free population of the United States in 1840, 

1850, 

Increase, 37.77 per cent 

Slave population of the United States in 1840, . 
tf If ff „ 1950, • 

, Increase, 27.91 per cent 

Total population of Canada inn841, . 

• ft If >♦ 1351, , , 

Increase, 59.34 per cent 
• Population of Upper Canada ift 1841, . 

tf It »* 1851, . . 

Increnstj, 104.55 par cent 

—Prospects of Canada^ 1S54, pp. 66, 67. 


To ilMite vorM. 
75,417 
72,024 
33,222 


14,582,102 

20,089,909 

2,487,358 

3,179,587 

l,15ffl39 

1,842,265 


405,357 

952,004 
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from the British Islands, swelled no same period i the consumption of 
less than 59 per cent, while the increase Britisli inanmactures since 1852, when 
of the upper province was 104 per the gold discoveries came into play, is, 
cent. In 1834, the exports to Ca- on an average, j£2, 6s. a-head for each 
nada were £1,018,000, her imports, inhabitant,+ being mere than doublo 
£1,063,000; while in 1854 her exports of what it is in the United States, 
and impoi*ts, taken together, were where it is only £1, ^s. per Itead.J: 
£13,945,000, of which £4,622,000 was 37. Many causes have doubtless con- 
composed of imports from Great Brit- tributed to produce this astonishing 
ain. So rapid and sustained a growth, increase of material prosperity and iu- 
in so short a period, Avithout gold dis- habitants in Canada, during the period 
<'overies, is perhaps unexampled in the which has elapsed since the union of 
history of the Avorld.* Not lees re- the provinces and the establifiliiKlht of 
markable has been the increase in the popular and responsible government in 
agricultural produce of the province, 1841; and it would bo unreasonable to 
Avliich, in Upper Canada, has quadni- ascribe it entirely to any one of them, 
pled in ten years preceding 1851, Avhile Among these, a prominent x>laco must 
its shipping has doubled during the be assigned to the establishment of free 

* “ No nation or coinmnnity, with tho solitary exception of Victoria, oan<bonst of sucli 
extensive pi ogress as Canada; hut there is this important difference in the two colonies, 
that tho sudden rise of tlio Australian colony was alniosff solely atti-ibutablc to tlio insh 
which was made for tlie recently discovered gold. In 1834, Canada imported goods to tho 
amount of only £1,063,000, and exported in return produce and manufactures of her own 
soil to tho amount of £1,018,000; but in 1854 tlic value of her exports and imports was ?iot 
less than £13,045,000. If we anolyso thc&o figures, it will bo found that the mother countiy 
supplied Canada with her manufactures to tho amount of £4,622,000; tho United States sent 
her £2,945,000; foreign countries, £268,507; and tho adjoining Mtish North American 
colonics, £159,000. Kvery iiersoii in Canada consumed on an average the produce of foreign 
countries to the amount ot 14s lOd., while in tho adjoining States the average consumption 
.’cached only £2, 7s per head. Tlie nature of th^anadian trade with foreign countries may 
bo judged ot by the following facts: Tho produce of the forests of the colony—the vast timber 
vrade—which was exported, was of tlie value of ^,355,000; of vegetable food, principally 


ca.se in the United States. The entire value of the British exports of the United States wa.*? 
£23,461,000, orabout £1 per head of the poinilation; while tho consumption of British goods 
by the Canadians was at tho rate of £2, Os. 7d. per head."—Canadian Nem, Aug. 24, 1856. 
Tho progress of this astonishing trade has been as follows during the last seven years 



Imports. 

Exports 

Rorenuo. 

Expenditure. 

1 

£3,0C0|^T0 

2,629,584 

2,468,130 

3,489,406 

4,404,409 

4,168,457 

6,5»,527 

£2,203,054 
2,302.830 
2,193,678 
2.457.886 
2,663,983 
2,883,213 
4,523,660 ■ 

£41£.569 
31^,087 
421,998 
» 578,822 
692,200 
723, m 
982,33# 

£376,456 
389,992 • 
370,613 
437,812 
521,643 
535,171 
611,667 



— Ijcrd Elgin’s Report^ Quebec, 18tU December 1854, 


t Wheat crop, Upper Canada, 
,, Lower Canada, 


1841. 

BuflheU 

8,321,991 

942,835 

4,^2.826 


1847. 

Bu«iie{& 

7,553,773 

2,172,149 


Bushels. 

12,692,892 

3,075,863 

15,778,760 


4,2^2,826 9,730,922 15,778,760 

A'ftlue. • Population. « 

BrltWi imports to Canada In 1854, £2,175,648 1,842*265, or £1, 6s. per head. 

„ to United BtStes, 1,874,211 23,246,301, or 13 b. .. . 

Shipping built at Quebec In 1843, 13,785 tons; 1861, 41,505 tons. 

—Lord Elgin’s Despatch, 22d December 1852. • • 

t -According to a return presented to Parliament in March 1868, the population of Canada 
now is 3,606,755jwhile in 1860 its imports were £7,076.842 ;.i£8 exports, £7,116,141: its 
revenue (raised iJMbe colony) £1,498,628; and its debt, £ll,970 904 » » i * 
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trade in Great Brit£%i fci 1816; the | 
immense eraigi'ation fronr these islands ‘ 
ill the five years immediately preceding' 
1853, a large part of which went to 
Canada, and coiitributed essentially to 
the growtli of the province; and the 
gold discoveries in California and Aus¬ 
tralia, which, siifco 1852, have added 
50 per cent to the value of its produce 
—oxpoi-ts and imports.* But giving 
full cifect to tliG influence of these 
causes, Avhich without doubt were the 
inaiiiBprt^g of Canadian prosperity, it 
:.eems, at the same time, not unreason- 
iible to conclude that much also is to 
be ascribed to the establishment, in 
1841, of a form of government essen¬ 
tially democratic, and therefore suited 
to the circumstances of tht countiy, 
and calculated to soften down, and at 
length extinguish, its nnliafpy rivalry 
of races. There is much truth in the 
observation of Lord Elgin, whose lib¬ 
eral and enlightened administration 
has done so much to heal the divisions, 
and permit the expansion of the ma¬ 
terial resources of the province, that 

in a society singularly democratic in 
its structure, where diversities of i*ace 
supplied special elements of confusfon, 
and where, consequently, it was most 
impoidaut that constituted authority 
should be respected, the moral influ¬ 
ence <Jf Government was enfeebled by 
tlie existence of perpetual strife be¬ 
tween the powers that ought to have 
aflbrded each other mutual support. 
No state of affairs could be imagined 
less favourab^s to the extinAion of 
national animosities, and to the finn 
establishment of the gentle and bemg 
nant control ot those liberal institu¬ 
tions which it is England^ f ride and 
2 )i*ivilege to bestow upon her chil¬ 
dren.” 

• 38. But in truth tliere is more in 

* Emigrakts who arrived at Quebec 
rRoa 1847 to 1854. 

1847, 00,150 1S52. 39176 

ISIS, 27,939 1858, 

1840, 38,494 1854, 64;il2 

1850, 82,292 

1851, 41,078 . In eight years, 360,238 

He.sides n large number who landed atKew 
York, and found their way across tlie frontier 
into tho Canadian provinccs.—Lord Elgin’s 
Jicjiortf December 16, 1354. 


the case than even these eloquent 
words convey; and it may with safety 
be affirmed, not only that a popular 
form of government is tho one best 
adapted to rising colonial settlements, 
but |hat it is Qie one .indi.spensable 
to their growth and prosperity. There 
is no example in the history of man¬ 
kind of a despotic government having 
foniied real colonies, or of those off¬ 
shoots of civilisation ever attaining a 
robust growth but under practically 
republican institutions. The coloniefi 
of Greece and Rome were as numerous 
und prosperous in ancient times, as 
those of Great Britain and Holland 
have been in modern: but colonisa¬ 
tion died away midcr the imperial 
sceptre; it has never proceeded from 
the despotisms of the East ; and 
though France and Spain have made 
brilliant colonial conqiiests, they have 
never founded real colonies. The 
reason is, that tlic warfare of man in 
infant colonie.s is Avith the desert or 
the forest, not with the pro 2 >erty or 
influence of his neighbours, which is 
what in after times renders a strong 
and real government indispensable. 
Tho energy and independence Avliich 
make him ])cnetrato the woods, render 
him confident in himself and impati¬ 
ent of the control of others; the sub¬ 
mission and contentment which are 
essential to the peace of aged society, 
are fatal to its commencement in those 
solitary regions. Self-government is 
theAvant of man in such circumstances, 
because isolation is his destiny, and 
plenty his accompaniment. The gov¬ 
ernment of others becomes necessary 
in later times, because ho is simound- 
by numbws, and tlie abun^nce of 
rude has been succeeded by the priva¬ 
tions of civilised life. 

39^ It is the more evident that the 
popular government, aa’IucIi has suc¬ 
ceeded the rebellions and union of tho 
^jrovinccs in Canada, has been emi¬ 
nently favourable to the development 
of its energies and resources, wiat its 
present extitiordinary prosperity is of 
recent groAvth, and has chiefly arisen 
since its establishment. TAventy years 
ago the case was just the reverse; and 
the backAA'aid conditi«r and neglected 
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natural riclies of Canada presented a 
strange and mortifying contrast to the 
opposite coTidition of the adjoining 
provinces of the United States, which 
attracted the notice of every traveller. 

The superiority of the condition of 
onr republican neighbours,’* said Lord 
Durham in 1838, “is perceivable 
throughout the whole extent of our 
Korth American territory. Even the 
ancient city of JMcntreal will not bear 
a coiuparison with Jiullalo, a creation 
of yesterday. Tliere is but one rail- 
load in all British N'ortli America— 
that between Lake Champlain and the 
Gt liuwrence—and it is only fiftem 
'Diilcs long. The people on the fron¬ 
tier are poor and scattered, separated 
by vast forests, without towns or mar¬ 
kets, and almost destitute of roads, 
living in mean houses, and without 
apparent means of improving their 
condition. On tho American side, on 
the other hand, all is activity and 
bustle. The forest has been widely 
cleared; every year numerous settle¬ 
ments are formed, and thousands of 
farms created out of the waste, Tho 
country is intersected by common 
roads; canals and railroads are fin¬ 
ished, or in course of formation. The 
observer is surprised at the number of 
harbours on the lakes, and tho multi¬ 
tude of vessels they contain; wliile 
bridges, artificial landing-places, and 
commodious wharves, are formed in all 
directions as soon as retpiircd. Good 
houses, mills, inns, warcjhouses, vil¬ 
lages, towns, and even great cities, are 
almost aeon to spring out of the de¬ 
sert. Every village has its school- 
lioui.e^nd place of public worship; 
every town has many of koth, witli it% 
township buildings, book-stores, and 
probably one or two banks and news¬ 
papers ; and the cities, with the^ fine 
churches, great hotels, gi'eat exchanges, 
court-houses, and municipal halls of 
stone and marble, so new and fresh as 
to mark the recent existence of th% 
forest irhere they now stand, would be 
admired in any part of th^world.’* 

40. Wliat a contrast does this gra¬ 
phic description present to the present 
condition of the British provinces of 
North America The picture drawn 


in 3838 by I^rcRDurham of the Amer¬ 
ican shore, might i>as3 for a taithful 
portrait of the British at present (^864). 
Individual enterprise lias been fostered 
by public encouragemtiit; jnaguirtceut 
undertakings by Government have 
formed the arteries of prosperity 
through the state; and the forest has, 
in an incredibly short space of time, 
under tlie influence of sncli stimulants 
over a wide extent, yielded its virgin 
riches to the efforts of laborious man. 
Where, twenty years ago, one 

railway, fifteen miles long, existed, 
thirteen milli(yiis of British capital 
have now been expended on railway 
communication; a vast system of in¬ 
ternal lines renders commerce alike 
indepeuddit of the obstacles of nature 
and the hostility of man;*hnd a gigan¬ 
tic bridgccvivailing the greatest works 
of antiquity, will long attract future 
generations to the romantic shores of 
the St Lawrence. Nor have these gen¬ 
erous aids from the Government and 
riches of the mother country been, 
tlirown away upon an luigrateful people. 
Political divisions have in a great nieas- 
iire ceased in that prosperous land; 
ev(fn the rancour of religious hostility 
has been, comparatively speaking, ap¬ 
peased ; loyalty to the British throne, 
attachment to the British connection, 
liave become universal. During the 
darkest periods of the Russian war, 
the Canadians stood faithfully by our 
side ; they subscribed generously to 
the Patriotic Fund, intended to alle¬ 
viate ISie distresses witlj which it was 
accompanied; they offered battalions of 
volunteers to share our dangers ; and 
the fall of Sebastopol was celebmted 
with greAet enthusiasm in Quebec and 
Montreal than either in London or 
Dublin. When the American outrage 
on the Trent, in 1861, brought th<p 
United States and Great Britain to 
the verge of war, the Canadian pro¬ 
vinces stood fortli as ono man in sup¬ 
port of the mother countiy. These 
uneoui\t)cal proofs of undiminislu^l 
loyalty in this noble portion of tho 
Hritislx people, encourage the plead¬ 
ing hope that the bonds which unite 
them to the parent state may bo long, 
very long, of being severed; that tho 
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advantages of real %lf|government 
may in their case be muted the 
chiviflrons feelings of attachment to 
the throne; tliat mutual benefit may 
perpetuate a uyion commenced from 
!i sense of mutual dependence; and 
that, "wlieii at length it comes, as come 
it -will, from tne greatness of the 
younger state, to bo dissolved, it may 
not 1)0 violently severed, but insen¬ 
sibly wear away, like the sway of 
parental autliority in a united fami¬ 
ly, aiktekelt into a pekpetual and 
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41. Canada was not the only portion 
of the liritish dominions which was 
convulsed during the disastrous years 
1838 and 1839. The West Indies 
also shared in the convulsion; and so 
great was the discontent there, that it 
was prevented only by absolute impo¬ 
tence from breaking into open rebel¬ 
lion. The apprentice system, as had 
been predicted by all really acquainted 
with the circumstances, had entirely 
failed in practice, and produced, in¬ 
stead of quiet and contentment, a de¬ 
gree of iiT'itation on all sides, which 
had now risen to such a height as ren¬ 
dered its abandonment indispensable. 
It could not possibly be otherwise. 
The negroes thought they had been 
really emancipated by the Imperial Le¬ 
gislature, and that the full fruition of 
their rights was only prevented by tlio 
selfish conduct of the planters and 
local parliaments; hence continual 
contention and discord. The negroes 
could bo made to work in maiij’' cases 
only by actual compulsion; and such 
was their aversion to this supposed 
invasion of tlicir rights, that siioro 
stripes were inflicted by the police ma¬ 
gistrates during the nominal freedom 
of the apprentice system than had been 
done during the reality of sLavory. 
These incliineholy tidings speedily 
reached Great Britain, and revived tlic 
public agitation in all its intensity. 
Public meetings were held on all sides, 
in which the immediate and entire 
abolition of slaveiy was loudly de¬ 
manded. (?ovevnment gave proof ol 
tbeir belief in the realitv of these evils: 

V * 

for they inti’oduced, in the early part 
of 1838, a bill “to give full effect to 
riic intent meaning of the^ctfor 
tlie abolition of slavery; ” and its i>ro- 
visions show how little had hitlierto- 
been gained for the cause of humanity 
by the emancipation of which so murii 
had been said. It declares “that it 
shall no longer be lawful to place any 

, , , f . , fimale apprentice on a treadmill, or 

n# difference in the political senUnients and* niiv 

conduct of her husband, who was Anaistent cnain ot a penal gang any 

to the last.. But his race was nm-his heart pansb, or Wpuinsh any female appren- 
was broken; and he died on 28th July 1840, tice by whipping or beating her person, 

tiSe victim of or by cutting otf her hair, for any of- 

whom ho hud conferred tho most essential « ^ i ® ‘i.*..,! »» laii 

servicea.-^im. Am. 1S40; C/irott. 173. Mab- fence by her committed The bill 

TiMEAu, U. 300, 391. contained also stiinjmt provisions 


INDISSOhUBLE ALLIANCE.* 

* It is painful to be obliged to add that 
Ihe statesman to whose wisdom and firm¬ 
ness, more than that of any other single in¬ 
dividual in existence, this marvellous pro¬ 
gress is to be ascribed, and whoseipuggestions 
were all cmb^icd in the constitution and 
union of the provinces wliich have finally 
given pcai'c to Canada, fell a v^tim to the 
efforts he had made on behalf of hU country. 
To remaikablo talents, which his report on 
Canada unequivocally demonstrates, Lord 
Durham united the magnanimity and lofty 
spirit which form an essential part m the 
heroic clmracter. Unfortunately he possess¬ 
ed also the love of approbation and sensi¬ 
tiveness to blame which are the predomin¬ 
ant features in the female disposition. 
was imiiatient of uontiadiction, and irritab% 
when thwarted; and those failings, whioii in 
oixlinary life would scarcely have been ob¬ 
served, proved fatal to him on the stormy 
eminence on which he was iiltimatelyplaced 
His mortification at tlie disallowance of his 
ordinances was extreme, and it picyed upon 
a constiiiition naturally weak, to such a de¬ 
gree as to biing liim to an nntiniely grave. 
He was busily engaged with his official duties 
to the very list, and the night before his de¬ 
parture he dicw up an imiiortant proclama¬ 
tion relative to squatters on the crown-lands. 
Thousands acemnpanied him to tHe quay 
when he embavRed, and cveiy eye strained 
after the vessel—the Inconstant—ns it made 
its way dow^ the river in the gloom df a 
Canadian snow-storm. He landed at Ply¬ 
mouth, on December 1st, withoi(^iAy honours^ 
by the special orders of Government, who 
sent down a special messenger to prohibit 
them; but he was amply indemnified by the 
♦espect paid to him by the people, and the 
tokens of affcctioh and confidence given him 
during his .loumey to London. Lady Dur¬ 
ham, Earl Grey’s daughter, immediately re- 
signed her situation in the Queen’s house¬ 
hold : but the Ingnititude of hU party made 
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prohibiting corporal punishment on 
any male apprentice, except in pre¬ 
sence of a magistrate specially sum¬ 
moned for the occasion. 

42. Lord Brougham, who was the 
mouthpiece of the anti-slavery party, 
which had become violently excirfcd on 
the recital of tlieso severities, gave a 
still more melancholy account of tlio 
increased horrors of tlie middle pas¬ 
sage and augmentation of the slave 
trade, in conscqiienco of the nominal 
emancipation of the English negroes, 
and the real stimulus given to the for¬ 
eign slave colonies. On occasion of 
presenting a petition for immediate 
emancipation, on 19th January 1838, 
ho said: “The accursed traffic nour¬ 
ishes under the very ex^iedients adopt¬ 
ed to crush it, and increases in conse¬ 
quence of the very measures adopted 
for its extinction. So fir from our 
efforts materially checking it, 1 find 
that the bulk of this infernal com¬ 
merce is undiminished. The premium 
of insurance at the Havannah on slave- 
ships is no more than 12^ per cent to 
cover all risks. Of this 4 4 per cent is 
allowed for the usual sea risk, leaving 
only 8 per cent to meet the chances of 
capture. In 1835 eighty slave-ships 
sailed from tlie Havannah alone, and 
six of them brought hack an average 
of 360 slaves ; so that 28,000 were 
brought to tliat port alone in the year. 
In. December of the same year, be¬ 
tween 4000 and 5000 were safelv land¬ 
ed at Rio. One of the ships carried 
570, another no less thaifTOO slaves. 
Of all the criminals eng:igod in this 
accursed traffic, the Spaniards, the 
Portumiese, and the Brazilians are the 
greatest —the throe natiqgs with whom 
our influence is the most commanding 
and our commerce the most intimate 
and profitable. 

43. “ Lamentable as this increase of 
the slave trade is, the horrors attend¬ 
ing Its carrying-out are still more 
lioartrendiiig. The cruiser intnistdtl 

fie slavers"are lying. 
She stands out, therefore, just so far 
as to command a view of the port from 
the mast-hoadjjeing herself quite out 


f * 

of sight. T^clJlaver, believing tlio 
loast to be clear, accomplishes his 
crime and makes sail. Let us sed how 
the unavoidable miseries of the middle 
passage are exaspcratqfl by the contra¬ 
band nature of the adventure—^liow the 
unavoidable mischief is nggi^vatcd by 
the means taken to eitirpate it. Every 
consideration is sacrificed to swiftness 
of sailing in the construction of th ' 
slave-ships, which are built so narro'.v 
as to put their safety in peril, bein^; 
made just broad enough oii«^.bcaiii 
to keep the sea. What is the coiif^e- 
queiicc to the slaves ? Before the trade 
was put down in 1807, the slaves had 
the benefit of what was termed ‘ the 
Slave-carrying Act,’ which gave tin* 
unhappy Victims the benefit a cei- 
tain space between the ddftks, in which 
they might breathe the tainted air 
more fre^y, and a certain supply of 
water. But now there is nothing of 
the kind, and tlie slave is in the con¬ 
dition in which our debates found him 
half a century ago, when the venerable 
Clarkson awakened tho world to his 
sufferiiigs. 

* 44. “ Tlie scantiest portion of food 
wifleh will support life is alone pro¬ 
vided; and tho ■wretched Africans are 
compressed and stowed away in every 
nook and cranny of the ship, as if they 
were dead goods concealed on boavil 
smuggling vessels. On being discov¬ 
ered, the slaver has to determine whe¬ 
ther he will endeavour to regain his 
port or will push on across the Atlantic, 
reaching tho American^hores with a 
part at least of his lading. No sooner 
dons the miscreant find that the cruiser 
is gaining upon him, than lie bethinks 
him of llgktening the ship, and casts 
overboard men, women, and children. 
Does he first knock off their fetters ? 
No! because these irons, by whick 
they have been hold together in couples 
for safety, are not screwed together 
and padlocked, so as to be removed in 
case of danger from tempest or fire, 
out they arc riveted —welded togctlltr 
by tho blacksmith in his fqrge, never 
to be rejnoved or loosened until, aftgr 
the horrors of tho middle passage, tho 
children of miseiy shall be landed to 
bondage in tho civilised world. Tho 
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irons, too, serve the pT|jj;pAeof weights; 
and if time bo allowed, more weights 
are Jidded, to the end that the ^vTetehe3 
may bo entangled, to prevent their 
.swimming. Nor is this ml. Instances 
have been recorfled of other precautions 
for the same purpose. Water-cashs 
have bee^ filleiwith human beings, 
and one vessel threw twelve overboard 
thus laden. In one chase, two slave- 
ships endeavoured, but in vain, to 
make their escape, and in the attempt 
thcy^plg five hundred human beings 
into the sea, of all ages and either 
sex. ” 

45. The Duke of 'W'cllingtoii and 
Lord Glenelg ac(juitted Lord lirougham 
of all exaggeration in this harrowing 
statement, which affords a <ielancholy 
picture of tJip aggravation of real evils 
by rash and ill-judged efibijs for their 
removal. The true way to put down 
the trade in slaves was to make it not 
worth while for any one to import 
them, and this could only be done by 
rendering the labour of the slaves al¬ 
ready settled in the West Indies so pro- 
diictive that no additions to their num- 
her were required. Instead of this, tlPe 
emancipation of the negroes, by fen- 
dcring their.labour less productive, in¬ 
creased the demand for slaves in the 
slave colonics of other states, and thus 
fearfully extended this infernal traffic. 
But though this was clearly pointed 
out at the time, yet there was no get¬ 
ting the public to be disabused on the 
subject. Tliey persisted in holding 
that the labour of freemen w» more 
productive tlfan that of slaves, and 
that the slave trade would be at oj^ce 
abolished the extinction of slavery 
in the British West India^knds. So 
violent did the clamour become, and 
fio imequivocally was it manifested in 
j;he large constituencies, that the 
planters, who had already suffered se¬ 
verely from the refractory spirit of the 
slaves, and the difficulty of getting 
them to submit to continuous labour, 
tsok the only course which in*the cir¬ 
cumstances remained open to them; 
and on £he recommendation of Sir 
ffionel Smith, the govenior of Jamaica, 
tile parliament of that island abolished 
the apprentice system altogether, and 


declared all the negroes free on an 
early day. The provincial legislatures 
of all the other islands adopted the 
same course, and on the 1st August 
1838 Slavkby entirely oeaseu in 
THE British Colonies. 

4^. Sir Lionel Smith transmitted to 
Government the following account of 
the manner in which this great change 
was received in Jamaica: “It is im¬ 
possible for me to do justice to the 
good order, decorum, and gratitude 
which the wliole of the labouring pop¬ 
ulation manifested upon this hajipy 
occasion. Not even tlio iiTcgiilarity 
of a drunken individual occurred. 
Though joy beamed in every counte¬ 
nance, it was throughout the island 
tempered with solemn thankfulness to 
God ; and the churches and chapels 
were everywhere filled with these hap¬ 
py people, in linnible offering of luaise 
for tlie great blessing He had conferred 
upon them.” TJie Bishop of Jamaica 
bore similar testimony : “ I had long 
known,” said he, “ the objects of this 
benevolent measure as the most pa¬ 
tient, enduring, and long ■ suffering 
upon earth, and not easily provoked ; 
but it was not until the actual pro¬ 
mulgation of this great and glorious 
measure of justice and mercy that 1 
was enabled fully to appreciate this 
advance in Christian principles. The 
quiet maimer in which the whole has 
passed off has added much to the gen¬ 
eral effect, and made a deep impres¬ 
sion on men's minds. 

47. It is^a noble spectacle to 'se * 
a great nation voluntarily repairing 
wrong by a gi-eat act of mercy; and it 
is doubly so when that act ^s not 
done at the^pense merely Gathers, 
out that a lasting and heavy burden 
had been undert^en by it to indem¬ 
nify ^ho immediate sufferers by the 
change. Tlie immediate results of 
emancipation did not belie these flat¬ 
tering appearances; and nearly two 
Aontns after the change, Sir Lionel 
Smith wrote to the Colonial S(i#;i’etary 
(Septembci*24, 1838), that “experi¬ 
ence had now established two impor¬ 
tant facts: ffrat, that the negroes were 
willing, and even eager, to work for 
fair remuneration; amUhat so far from 
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their resorting to the woods, to smiat 
in idleness, as had been predicted, they 
submitted to the most galling oppres¬ 
sion rather than be driven from tlieir 
homes/* But unhappily these fiatter- 
ing appearances were as shortlived as 
they were fallacious ; and negro eftian- 
cipation remains a lasting ^n'oef that 
groat alterations in human affairs are 
not to be made with the rapidity of 
changes of scene on the opera stage. 
To be enduring thev must be ns slow 
and iinpercejitible as tlie revolutions 
of nature. Before many months had 
elapsed, it was found tliat, though wil¬ 
ling to work occasionally when it suit¬ 
ed tlieir inclinations to do so, yet the 
negroes were averse to ccnitmiioiis la¬ 
bour, and demanded such high wages 
for what they did perform, as rendered 
it more than doubtful whether culti¬ 
vation at such rates could be carried 
on at a profit- Eight or nine'dollars 
a-inouth for working five days in the 
week, of nine hours each, besides house 
and garden-gi'ound, came soon to be 
the wages gencially demanded, and in 
many cases given. These mtes, how¬ 
ever, were soon found to be higher 
than tHe ])rice of sugar, reduced as it 
was by the heavy import-duty and 
contmetion of the currency in Great 
Britain, could afford. Thence ensued 
combinations, among labourers to raise 
their wages, which were strongly sup¬ 
ported by the Baptist missionancs, 
who warmly sympathised with, the 
feelings of their sable Hocks; and 
aitiong the planters to gct^ihcm down, 
who were as strongly urged ou by 
stem necessity- Disorder and vio¬ 
lence succeeded as a matter of course, 
which Toth seiiously impaled the pro¬ 
gress of mral labour, ana engenderc(.f| 
an angry feeling between employer 
and employed, occasioning frequent 
collisions, which all the efforts (5‘ the 
stipendiary magistracy were unable to 
prevent. 

4S. Matters were brought to a crisis 
in Jan\{iicA and the other islands by 
the promulgation of un AcA passed in 
the Iraperiw Parliament in 1838, lay¬ 
ing down new regulations for the man¬ 
agement of prisons in the colony, and 
empowering Agisters to dismiss cer¬ 


tain persons the offices they held 
in them. This Act excited a uni¬ 
versal storm; and the Jamaica legis¬ 
lature having assembled on the 30th 
October, their first ac|; was to pass a 
resolution that this Act was a viola¬ 
tion of their rights as Britisli^ubjects; 
that it should not Ifeve the forco of 
law; and that till it was repealed they 
would desist from all their legislative 
fuiictions, except such as might be in¬ 
dispensable for the public credit. This 
resolution was carried b}’’ 24 Up¬ 
on this the Assembly was prorogued ; 
and as it again, on 8tli November, 
adhered to the resolution, Sir Lionel 
Smith dissolved the angry assemblage. 
“No House of Assembly,** said ne, 

‘ ‘ can now4)e found which will acknow¬ 
ledge the authority of Qoeen, Lords, 
and Commons to enact laws for Ja¬ 
maica, or that will be likely to pass 
just and prudent laws for a large por¬ 
tion of the negro population lately 
brought into freedom.*' The new As¬ 
sembly met on December 18, but the 
first thing it did was to pass a resolu¬ 
tion adhering to the foimer one. Upon 
tKis it also was dissolved under circum- 
stai9ces of violence, which forcibly re¬ 
called the similar scenes in the Long- 
Parliament. In a word, Jamaica, like 
Canada, was now on the border of in¬ 
surrection ; and nothing but its obvi¬ 
ous impotence against Great Britain, 
and the extreme pecuniaiy embarrass¬ 
ments of the proprietors in the island 
in consequence of the contraction of 
the cuwency at home, ^nd the diffi¬ 
culty of getting the negi'oes to work 
on 4;heir estates, prevented a civil war, 
as in North America, froAi breaking 
out. 0 

49. It is impossible to defend the ex¬ 
treme violence of the language which, 
on some of these occasions, was used: 
by the West India planters; which 
was the more reprehensible that they 
had in reality a good cause to defend, 
which required no intemperance of 
fexpressicn for its support Experi¬ 
ence has now demonstrated this in the 
most unequivocal manner, I’he measj.- 
ures of the Imperial Parliament haSt 
brought niiu upon the West India 
planters, and the emancipation of tho 
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negroes was the liist%rG\) which made (Indies had sunk to less than a half of 
the,cup of misery overflow. The in- what it had been in 1828, within three 
suj)eraljlc diflicTilty which in eveiy age years after final emancipation; and 
lias rendered the West India question the export of British manufactures to 
so embarrassing is, that Europeans who them, the measure of their material 
will work for wages are destroyed by comforts, had diminished in an alami- 
tho lieal^of the-plimate, and that the ing proportion. Nothing was awaut- 
Africans, who do not suffer from it, ing to complete their ruin but the re- 
will not work unless forced to do so. nioval of protecting duties, and the 
It is probable that the wit of man to admission of foreign slave-grown sugar 
the end of the world will hardly dis- on terms approaching to equality; and 
cover an exit from this dilemma, but this was ere long conceded to the loud 
eithflrty the abandonment of cultiva- demand of the same party which had 
tion in the tropical regions, or by the insisted for immediate emancipation, 
retention of slavery, at least in a modi- The effects of this latter measure, and 
tied form, in them. But the English the Lamentable impulse it has given to 
Parliament, impelled by tbe loud cla- the foreign slave-trade in its worst and 
niour of a vast numerical ij^ajority in most atrocious form, will form an in- 
the British Islands, who were actuated tei*esting and instructive topic in a 
solely by fefling and passion, without future cnapter. 
either knowledge or experieifte, thought 

they had discovered a shorthand way 50. This violent collision between 
of solving the difficulty by instantly the British Government and the West 
emancipating the negroes, and trust- Indian colonies lias acquired greater 
ing to their alleged readiness to work celebrity than would have otherwise 
as freemen at days’ wages for the con- belonged to it, from its having induced 
tiuuance of cultivation in the West a conflict of parties which rendered 
Indies. The result is now fully asew- necessary a resignation of Ministers, 
tained.* Though not averse to <tfca- and occasioned the first serious shock 
sioual labour at high wages, the Afri- to the Whig power, thought to be 
can cannot be brought to submit to permanently secured by the Refomi 
the steady continued effort requisite to Bill. Since the accession of Queen 
caiTy on cultivation in the tropical re- Victoria, Ministers had never been 
gioiis. Tliis is now sufficiently demon- able to command a majority of more 
strated by experience : the amount of than 25 or 30 on any vital question; 
agricultural produce raised in the West but being cordially supported by the 

* Exports and Shipping from British West Ihdibs, and Exports 
OP BttiTiSli Manufactures to them. 
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Sovercipn, and aware that tlie halanco 
of iJai*ties had now become such that 
a larger majority could not for a very 
long period be expected by cither, 
they still, and not without reason, re¬ 
tained office. Sir R. Peel, who with 
equal talent and judgment led the 
Opposition, was wisely desirous not to 
precipitate matters, and supported 
ilinisters on all occasions when any 
motion perilous to the monarchy or 
existing institutions was brought for¬ 
ward. Thus the Government had 
gone on since tlio accession of the 
Oucen, existing, as it were, on the 
sufferance of its opponents, but still 
retaining such a majority in the Lower 
House as rendei-ed it unadvisable for 
their adversaries in the mean time to 
dispossess them of power. 

51. Mmisters, however, felt much 
irritated at the pertinacious resistance 
of the Assembly in Jamaica to their 
measures relative to the West Indies; 
and even if they had been otherwise 
disposed, the urban constituencies 
were so violently excited on the sub¬ 
ject, that it was probably impossible 
to delay any longer some very strin¬ 
gent measure of coercion. Mr La- 
bouchere, accordingly, on 9th April 
1839, brought forward the Govern¬ 
ment measure on the subject, which 
was nothing less than a suspension of 
the constitution of the island for five 
years, and vesting the government of 
it, in the mean time, in the Governor 
and Council, and three conmissioners 
to be sent from England, to assist 
in the consideration of the topics to 
which their early consideration would 
be dirtvtcd, particularly the improve¬ 
ment of the negroes, prisifti discipline,* 
and the establishment of poor-laws. 
This bill Avas opposed by the whole 
strength of the Opposition; and the 
vote on it produced a crisis which 
all but overturned the Administra¬ 
tion. 

52. On the part of Government, it 
was ailfued by Mr Labopchcre, Sir 
George Grey, and Lord John Russell: 
"Previous to the act of emancipa¬ 
tion, the state of prison discipline was 
of little importance, as all punish¬ 
ments were udSteted on the slaves by 


the domestic Jutiority of the master, 
who was unwilling to lose the be^Jc^lt 
of his services by sending him to jail. 
This state of things, however, ceased 
when slavery came to cn end; and in 
addition to that, the existing prison 
regulations terminated when^the ap¬ 
prenticeship ceased, wnicli rendered a 
new prison bill a matter of necessity. 
Nevertheless, it is a measure which 
was in vain sought to bo enforced 
by five successive aiiplications to the 
colonial Assembly, in fact, ffttiVt tho 
passing of the celebrated resolutions 
of 1822 down to the present moment, 
not a single measure has been adopted 
in furtlieraiice of these objects for the 
relief of the slaves, that has not been 
forced upoh the House of Assembly 
by the Imperial ParliameSt, with tho 
exception tf the Emancipation Bill of 
1833, purchased by the noble saciifico 
of this country. Three distinct occa¬ 
sions have arisen since that period, on 
which our interference had been found 
necessary:—when we extended the 
duration of that Act for a year; when 
we, carried the Apprenticeship Amend- 
mei^; Bill; when we passed the Prison 
Bill: and the pi-esent difference is 
only part of the controversy that has 
been so long in existence between 
the two legislatures with regard to 
the treatment of the negro popula¬ 
tion. 

53. “ After five years' experience 
of the fruitlessneas of all rccommejx- 
dations^ to the House of Assembly, 
Ministm's had felt bouifj, in accord¬ 
ance with the spirit of the resolution 
of ?ast session of Parliament, to ask 
for power to dismiss improper persons 
from office^ which they had abused in 
tho prisons,—a power absolutely ne¬ 
cessary to the (luo discharge of the 
responsibility with which Government 
was intrusted. The Act was not 
sought ;to bo forced on tho colony; 
on the contrary, its adoption was re¬ 
commended only in tho most coi^. 
ciliatoty'^manner. All the customary 
foiTnalitics were studiously • observe<l 
in bringing it forward; but w’hen sub 
mitted, it was met at once with a 
decided negative. In addition to this, 
the violent and vituperative language 
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of the Jamaica As^mlly formed no bly had no slight grounds of provo- 
inconsiderable argument for such a cation. "When it was proposed last 
temporary suspension of its functions year to remit the remaining term of 
as might give them time to recover apprenticeship, Jlinisters very pro- 
tlieir temper,iand enable them to dis- perly met the demand with a refusal, 
charge with propriety their legislative alleging with truth that the national 
fniictioms. If something of this sort faith was pledged to its continuance 
was not done, the authority of Great for the entire term of seven years. 
Eritain 'over its colonies would be Yet, in the very next year, Sir Lionel 
speedily lost, and every little island Smith, ,on tho part of Government, 
that owed its existence to tho protec- urged on the Jamaica Assembly that 


tioii afforded by the Imperial Govern- 
nneiftpWould not sci-uplo to set its 
power at defiance.” 

64. On the other hand, it was main¬ 
tained by Sir R. Peel, Lord Stanley, 
and Mr Gladstone; “Without pre¬ 
tending 1 o justify tho violent laiwiagc 
used by the Jamaica AWmbiy in 
May, yet R is doubtful whetlier the 
hill now under consideratien is either 
justified by its antecedents, or recom¬ 
mended by its probable consequences. 
In a country which had been accus¬ 
tomed always to impose its own taxa¬ 
tions, it is in contemplation to vest 
in a governor and council, and three 
commissioners appointed by ^le 
Crown, authority to levy taxes t^ the 
amount of £500,00j0 a-year; and that 
too at the very time when Lord Dur¬ 
ham, in his report on Canada, has 
Tecommended them to make the execu¬ 
tive ollicors of that colony responsible, 
not to the Crown or the home Govem- 
luent, but to the colonial Assembly. 
Is it likely that we shall advance tlie 
cause of negro cmancij>ation through¬ 
out the ■world, and especial!^ in the 
United States, by thus proclaiming 
that it is ij^consistent with responsifble 
government, and that the first thing 
which must be done after ^ts adoption 
is to destroy the political rights of the 
State by which it has been adopted ? 
•Many considerations urge us to con¬ 
sider maturely whether no other alter¬ 
native exists, in the present posture 
of affairs, than the entire abolition of 
the Jamaica constitution. The inso* 
lf!nt language of the Assembly cannot 
be justly# ^caded in justification of 
%ich an extreme measure; /or what 
popular government could be main- 
tained for an hour if that ground were 
held sufficient ? The Jamaica Assem- 


they ought to terminate the appren¬ 
ticeship themselves. Finding then 
the executive government combined 
with the influence of numbers at 
home, no option was left to them hut 
to do what the Government at homo 
had refused to sanction, and abolish 
tho apprenticeship. This is the real 
cause of difference between the two 
legislatures, and on this account tho 
colonial Assembly is entitled to some 
little indulgence. 

55. “ * Tliero are,’ said Mr Canning 
in 1824, ‘three possible modes inn Inch 
the Parliament might deal with the 
])eople of Jamaica. By the applica¬ 
tion of direct force wc might crush 
them with a finger; we mi^^it harass 
them with penal regulations restrain¬ 
ing their navigation; or we might 
pursue the slow and steady course of 
authoritative admonition. I am for 
trying first that which I have last 
mentioned; I hope we shall nevei* be 
driven to the second. And with re- 
sxjoct to the first, I trust that no 
feeling of wounded pride, no motive 
of questionable expedience—nothing 
short of real and dcmonsirablo neces¬ 
sity, shall induce mo to moot tho aw¬ 
ful question of the traiisct!(ldcntal 
l^jower of Pfi-liameiit over every de¬ 
pendency of tlie British Crown. That 
transcendental power is an arcanum 
of th# em^nre, which ought to be kept 
hack within the penetralia of the con¬ 
stitution. It exists, but it should be 
^^eiled. It should not bo produced in 
cases of potty refractoriness, nor in¬ 
deed on any occasion short of ^he ut¬ 
most extremity of tho State.* Adopt¬ 
ing the sentiments of this great states¬ 
man, are we prepared to assert that 
the occasion -which lias now occurred 
is one in which the n^essity appo^ 
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of brining tlie ti'ansccndental 2 >o\vcr 
from tne ijenetralia of the tcinide? 
Devoutly is it to be wished that tlie 
House may be made to perceive the 
probable consequences of the double 
precedent now about to be set, and^lic 
general uneasiness wliicli will prevail. 
T!io violent step now under considera¬ 
tion is proposeil to be applied to half 
the whole white pojtulation in the 
liritish colf>uies in the AVost Indies 


for the settlenl'n^of the affairs of Up¬ 
per and Lower Canada. 

67. Although these reasons, thus 
publicly assigned, appeared abundant- 
sufficient to justify l^io step which 
had been taken, yet they were not tho 
real ones. Other aml^more pressing 
remained behind, which, perhaps with 
more candour than iirudenec, were on 
a subsequent night stated by Lord 
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the House of Lords. 


and South America. The whole tnib- 
lio revemie of these dependencies is 
£">40,000; that of Jamaica alone is 
£300,000. The value of our imports 
into tliese colonics in 1838 was (offi¬ 
cial) £5,806,000; that of Jamaica 
alone, £3,000,000. The exports from 
our South American and AVest Indian 
colonies were laid at £0,932,000. Such 
is the importance of the colonies into 
which it is now j^roposod to throw the 
firebrand of discord, by at once strip¬ 
ping the most important of them of 
their whole riglits as J3ritish citi¬ 
zens I ” 


“ I should be exceedingly sony if 
the accusation could be justf^ iriade 
against me of abandoning my }>ost 
ill circumstances of difficulty or diin- 
ger. AVhen I was removed from ollice 
m 1835, I stated, in reply to various 
addresses presented to me, that dis¬ 
unions among its supporters had 
broken up tlic AdminisCTation, and 
that nothijfg but the most complete 
co-opevatioii of all who in any degree, 
thouglit with us could re - establish 
us in power, or maintain us there for 
any length of time, if re-establislied 
then. The union 1 advised has sub¬ 


56. The debate was protracted 
through several nights, and counsel 
were lieard at great length against the 
bill. The division took place at five 
in tho moi'jiing of 6tli May; and al¬ 
though Ministers were supported by 
the whole of the Irish Catholic and 
Scotch Liberal members, which math* 
up their usual mnjority, they bad on 
this occasion only one of five, the 
numbers being 294 to 289. So small 
a majority U])on a vital question ne¬ 
cessarily drew after it a resignation by 
Ministers; for, deducting the mem¬ 
bers of tlie Cabinet uho had a seat in 
the Hwse, tlicy were actually in a 
minoritv. It was a mattfl’ of no sur-' 
prise, therefore, when Lord John Kus- 
sell announced on the 7tli Jlay that 
Ministers had tendered their resigna¬ 
tion, which had been accepted by her 
Majesty, The reasons assigned by 
him for this step were, that the vot% 
which had passed must weaken the 
authorifjrof the Crown iu the coloniesj 
by giving support to the contumacy of 
Jamaica, encourage others of them to 
follow the bad example of its Assem 
bly, and render impossible the ineos- 
ures W'hich the^had in contemiilation 


sisted for a considerable length of 
tiire, but at length it has been broken 
ui>; ^nd considering that there was so 
much discord among my su 2 )porters a.s 
to render it impossible for me to con¬ 
duct the Government efficiently, and 
for the good of the countr 3 % I resigned 
my office, A great change lias lately 
taken jdace in the constitution, which 
has excited considerable alarm in the 
minds of many who bad great experi¬ 
ence and knowledge in public affairs. 
One of the ablest and mo^ experienced 
shitesmen in Eiiroj)© gave it as his 
o]>iSion, with respect to these changes, 

‘ They may do very well iu times of 
2 )C‘ace, whcif there is no financial diffi¬ 
culty; but should we be involved in 
war, and feel the pressure of pecuni¬ 
ary cinbaiTassment, you will see how* 
your new constitution will work.' Un¬ 
less there be a due regal d to the dic¬ 
tates of common sense in tho country, 
Miat difficulty will be hard to meel^ 

I will not attempt to decide which of 
the parties wliicn divide the country 
is the beWer fitted to govern it; but £ 
will quote a remark of AVilliam HI., 
a man of most prudent, simple, and 
sagacious mind. * I do not know,* 
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said he to Bishop Blirnft, ‘ whether a 
monarchy or a republic be the better 
Ibrfli of government; much may be 
■said on either side: but I can tell you 
that which is^the woi'st— a mmardiy 
irhirli has not the power to ynt in 
effect thfi measures necessary for the 
fjood of the peoffle. ’ ” 

58. As a matter of course, the Queen, 
upon the resignation of Lord Mel- 
houme, sent for the Duke of Welling-' 
ton, the last premier of the party 
tvliMr-’had now disjdaced its adver¬ 
saries; and he recommended to her 
Majesty to send for Sir R. Peel, upon 
the ground that, situated as the con¬ 
stitution now was, the leader of the 
<lovernment should be in the House 
of Commons. Sir Robertf according¬ 
ly, was seitt for, and on entering the 
royal cabinet ho was infoigned by her 
Majesty, who acted throughout the 
whole transaction in the most candid 
nnd honourable manner, “that she 
Jiad parted with her late Ministers 
with great regret, as they had given 
her entire satisfaction.*' Yielding, 
however, to the conditions of a con- 
stitutioniil monarchy, sho tendereefto 
him the formation of a Cabinet, ■^hicli 
ho accepted, at the same time stating 
the difficulties which any new Minis- 
tiy wonld have to encounter. He ac¬ 
cordingly conferred with his immedi¬ 
ate friends, and next day laid before 
her Majesty a list of persons whom he 
designed to form part of the new Cab¬ 
inet, embracing the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton, Lord Ljjndhurst, Lord Aberdeen, 
T.ord Ellen borough, Lord Stanley, 
Sir James Graham, Sir Henry Har- 
dinge, an5 Mr Goulburn. The Duke 
of WcDington desired a«eat in the 
Cabinet and the lead in the House of 
Lords, without office; but the Queen 

• wished that he should hold some im¬ 
portant situation, to which wish his 
Grace would doubtless have at once 
acceded. Some progress had been 
made in filling the principal office^, 
tvhen the negotiation was •abruptly 
brought io a dose by a difficulty about 
pertain ladies in her Mfyesty’s house¬ 
hold, which ended in reinstating the 
Whig Government in power. 

59. So little had the new Premier 


anticipated any difficulty on this sub¬ 
ject, that at the first conference with 
her Majesty he did not even mention 
it to her; and it was only on turning 
to the Red Book, after conferring with 
sonie of his proposed colleagues, tJiat 
he found that the two ladies holding 
the liighest situations in the Queeu^s 
household were the wife of Lord Nor- 
manby and the sister of Lord Morpeth, 
the nobleman most opposed to him in 
politics. Upon this lie stated that he 
hoped these exalted ladies would re¬ 
sign, but that if they did nut, lie imust 
propose their I'cmoval, iii the neces¬ 
sity of which his colleagues acquiesced. 
W hen the subj ect,however, was brought 
before her Maj(‘sty on the following 
morning, she stated that she would 
consent to no change in the ladies ot 
her household, erroneously conceiving 
that what Sir Robert intended was the 
change of all the ladies of the royal 
establishment. Sir Robert, however, 
remained firm, conceiving, as lie after¬ 
wards stated in the House, that taking 
into view the difiiiuilties of his posi¬ 
tion, having to contend with a hostile 
majority in the House of Commons, 
and very great embarrassment in Ire¬ 
land and the colonics, he could not 
caiTy on the government witli advan¬ 
tage to the country, unless cordially 
supported, or at least not thwarted, 
by those who enjoyed her Majesty^s 
confidence. Tlie Q^^^en's advisers, con¬ 
sisting of the late Cabinet, conceived 
that this vjgis an unwonted and unjus¬ 
tifiable encroachment on the control, 
which naturally belonged to her, of 
the ladies of her own household; and 
accordingly, after written csj^imuui- 
cations to <his effect, drawn on the 
Queen’s side by Lord Melbourne’s 
Cabinet, had been interchanged, tlie 
neg^iation broke off, Lord Melbourne 
was sent for, and the whole Whig 
Ministry were reinstated in power, in 
Aha situations they had respectively 
rheld before their resignations. * 

60. From the failure of tho^ttempt 
to construct a Ministry upon Con- 

* “ Buckingh.vm Palace, May 10 , 1839 .— 
The Queen having conpMered the proposal 
made to her yesterday h^lr R. Peel, to ro- 
luove the ladles of her l^chambor, cannot 
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servative principles on a matter ap¬ 
parently so slight as the Ladies of the 
Bedchamber, it is evident that Sir 11. 
Peel was by no means sanguine as to the 
success of his mission, nor annoyed at 
the failure of the attempt to fulfil it. 
He himself said shortly afterwards in 
Parliament, that “his difficulties were 
not Canada, they were not Jamaica; 
his difficulties were Ireland” Lord 
Melbourne obseiwed in the House of 
Peers: “I frankly declare tluit I re¬ 
sume oflicc unequivocally, and solely 
for this reason, that I will not aban¬ 
don my Sovereign in a situation of 
difficulty and distress, and especially 
when a demand is made upon her 
Majesty with which I think she ou"ht 
not to comply—a demand inconsist¬ 
ent with her personal honour, and 
which, if acquiesced in, would render 
her reign liable to all the changes and 
variations of political parties, and her 
domestic life one constant scene of 
unhappiness and discomfort.” And 
the Luke of "Wellington said: “ It 
is essential that tho Slinister should 
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possess tho eitip- confidence of her 
Majesty, and with that view should 
exercise the usual control peimifted 
to the Minister by the Sovereign in 
tho construction of the household. 
There is the greatest possible difler- 
cnce between the lioitscholdm of tliz 
Quemi-cemsort and the household of the 
Quecn-regnant; that of tho former,, 
who is not a political personage, 
being comparatively of little im¬ 
portance.” 

61. Tho first trying questioft»‘..jiicii 
awaited the Ministry after their re¬ 
sumption of office, was tho election 
of a Speaker, in consequence of the 
resignation of Mr Abercromby, who 
had held it for four years, on the 
gi'ound or ill health. Two candi¬ 
dates, both unexceptionaKe in point 
of qualificytion, were proposed—Mr 
Shaw Lefevre by the Ministry, Mr 
Goulburn by the Opposition. Tho 
former w-as carried by a majority of 
18, ■which might be considered as a 
fair test, at that period, of tho com- 
pai^ative strengtli of parties in the 
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consent to adopt a course which she con¬ 
ceives to be contr.'iry to usage, and which i.s 
repugnant to her feelings ” 

To this conmiiuucatioii Sir R Peel, the 
same forenoon, returned the following an¬ 
swer: “Su* R. Peel presents his liiiinble duty 
to your Majesty, and has h.ad the honour of 
receiving your Majesty's note of this morn¬ 
ing. Sir R. Peel trusts that your Majesty 
mil permit him to state to your MQ.jesty his 
impression with respect to the circumstances 
which have led to the termination of his at¬ 
tempt to form an Administratioc for tho con¬ 
duct of your Majesty’s service, 

“ In the interview with which your Mn.io3- 
ty honoured Sir R. Peel yesterday morning, 
after he had submitted to your Majesty the 
names of those he i»roposed to reconiiuend 
to your Majesty for the prinacpal executive 
appointments, he mentioned to your Majesty 
his earnest wish to he enabled, by your Ma¬ 
jesty's sanction, so to constitute your Majes¬ 
ty's household that your Majesty’s con^aen- 
tial servants might have the advantage of a 
public demonstration of your Mnjesty’a full 
support and confidence; and at tho same 
time, so far asi possible consistently with 
such demonstration, each Individual appoint-* 
ment in the household should be entirely ac¬ 
ceptable to your M^csty's personal feoiings. 
On your M^esty's expressing a desire that 
the Earl of Liverpool should hold an office in 
the household, Sir R. Peel immediately re¬ 
quested your Majesty's permission at cnce to 
confer on Lord Liverpool the office of Loixl 
Steward, or any (fthor office which he might 


prefer. Sir R. Peel then observed tliat ho 
slioultL have evciy wish to apply a similar 
prinriplo to tho chief appointments whicli 
are filled by the ladies of your Majesty’s 
household; upon which your Majesty was 
pleased to remark, ‘ that you must retain tho 
whole of these appointments, and that it was 
your Majesty’s pleasure that the whole should 
continue as at present without any change.* 
The Duke of 'Wellington, in the intendew to 
which your Majesty subsequently admitted 
him, understood also that this was your Ma¬ 
jesty's determination, and concurred with Sir 
R. Feel ii?opinion, that consiCcring the great 
difficulties of the present crisis, and the ex¬ 
pediency of making every effort, in the first 
instmee, to conduct the publictbusiness of 
the country with the aid of the present Par¬ 
liament, it wti essential to the success of 
the mission with which your Majesty hod 
honoured Sir R. Peel, that he should have 
such public proof of your M^esty's entile 

S ort and confidence, which would be af- 
id by the permission to make some 
changes in your Majesty's household, wliich 
your Majesty resolved on maintaining entii*e- 
ly without change. Having had the oppor¬ 
tunity, through your Majes^'s gracious con- 
sidcration^of reflecting upon this point, he 
humbly submits to your Majesty that he is 
reluctantly compoUed, by a sens© of public 
duty, and tho interest of your Majesty*? 
service, to adhere to the opinion which he 
ventured to express to your Majesty.”—ParZ. 
Bfb., xlvll. 985; and Ann. Reg. 1839, pp. 121, 
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House of Commoi^. /Government, 
however, were not so^ fortunate in 
tlieir next measure, which was a se¬ 
cond Jamaica Bill. It was strongly 
opposed in the Commons by Sir R. 
i*eel, and onl^ carried by a majority 
of 10, In the Lords it was reduced 
to the ^hapo fcr which Sir R. Peel 
had contended in the Lower House. 
As so amended, it allowed time to the 
Jairiiiica Assembly to re-enact the 
usual laws, without which the busi¬ 


ness of the island could not proceed, 
and invested the Governor and Coun¬ 
cil with power to re-enact these laws 
in the event of the Assembly separat¬ 
ing without renewing them. In this 
form the bill passed the House of 
Jjords, and was accepted by the Ja¬ 
maica Assembly“a measure,” said 
Lord J. Russell, “in its present 
state, not nearly so effective as I 
could Avisli, and only better than 
none.” 


• CHAPTER XLV. 

Ei^GLAND, FUOM THE HESTOKATION OF THE WHIG MINISTRY IN 


MAY 1839 TO THEIU 1 

1. It is now' time to resume the 
story of the personal life of the Sove¬ 
reign, which, amidst the multiplied 
transactions—social, colonial, and |fcr- 
liamentary—of this period, has«been 
hitherto overlooked, but now came to 
exercise an important influence on 
public affairs. Ever since her acces¬ 
sion to the throne, the youthful 
Queen had been the object of intense 
interest and affection to her subjects, 
and this increased in warmth as the 
period of her expected coronation 
approached. A graceful ami accom¬ 
plished horsSwonian, the young Sove¬ 
reign delighted in appearing bgfore 
her admiring people, by whom she 
was always greeted with^enthusiasm. 
Xo apprehensions of peraonal danger^ 
from the insane or disaffected for a 
^ moment deterred her from showing 
herself in this .manner, though the 
event proved that such fears w^ould 
have been too well founded. ** Let 
my people see me,'* was her constant 
rfinsw'cr to those who suggested tflo 
2ms3ibility of such risk. This intrepid 
conduct*jnet with its deserved reward; 
*the Queen’s pojmlarity inerted every 
day. The spectacle of ti youthful and 
beautiful Queen appearing on horse- 


alij in august 1841. 

back amidst her subjects, with no 
other guards but their loyalty and 
affection, "was one which could not fail 
of speaking to the heart of a nation, 
in which tlic chivalrous feelings ivere 
still so strongly rooted as they were 
in the Englimi people. One melan¬ 
choly event, terminating in a mourn¬ 
ful end, alone interrupted this cordial 
feeling; but its influence was of short 
duration; and even while it lasted— 
while the peojile lamented that their 
Sovereign ^ould have been misled by 
erroneous information—yet they re¬ 
spected the motives by which she 
had been actuated, and saw in it 
only a proof of her earnest desire to 
uphold th^ purity of a SJlirt to 
which her sway had lent so much 
lustre. 

2. The coronation took place on 
tlie^Sth Juno 1838, and though shorn 
of much of the quaint feudal splen¬ 
dour, wliich had now become anti- 
•quated, it was conducted on a scale 
of very great magnificence, gene- 
i-al was the interest excitea by its 
approacli, that it w^as calculated that, 
on the day when it took place, four 
liundrod thousand strangers were add¬ 
ed to the million a half which 
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already formed the population of the IV. had cos^ £^^3,000. A general 
metropolis. The gi’cat change intro- illumination closed the festivities, the 
duced was the substitution of n pro- lights of which were not extinguisdied 
cession through the streets for the Avhen the rays of the sun on the fol- 
wonted banquet in Westminster Hall lowing morning shone ou the metro- 
—a change suited to the altered teni- polis. 

per of the times, and abundantly jus- 3. A still more important ^vent in 
tided by the result; for instead of a the history of the Quoen, which has 
limited assembly of nobles, the whole been attended with the happiest con- 
inhabitants of London were admitted se(pences, took place in the following 
to witness the ceremony. “The year. Great anxiety had for some 
earth," says the contemporary an- time prevailed in the country on the 
nalist, “was alive with men, tlic subject of her Majesty’s ii^D'yige, 
habitations in the line of march cast both on account of her own dcserve(l 
forth their occupants to the balconies popularity, and from a sense of the 
and the house-tops. Tlie windows importance, in the troubled times 
were lifted out of their frames, and which were evidently approaching, of 
the asylum of private life, that sane- a direct succession to the throne. As 
tuary which our countrymen guard the MarriSge Act confined her Ma- 
with such traditional jealousy, was on jesty’s choice to foreign^ families, 
this occasion made accessible to the several young princes, attracted by 
gaze of the entire world. The morn- the splendid prize, flocked to England, 
ing was dark and lowering, but the and shared in the magnificent hos- 
clouds rolled away with the firing of pitalities of Windsor. But for long 
the guns from the Tower; and before tlie Queen’s choice seemed undecideil. 
the procession set out, the sun was Several surmises, however, at length 
shining with uncommon brilliancy." were heard of a preference shown for 
U moved from Buckingham Palace, a young Prince of prepossessing figure 
up Constitution Hill, along Picca- ant elegant manners; and universal 
dilly, down St James’s Street, and satisfictiou was difllised by the con- 
thence along Pall Mall and Parlia- firmation they received from her 
nient Street to Westminster Abbey. Majesty communicating to the Viivy 
The venerable pile was splendidly Council, assembled at Buckingham 
decorated in the interior for the oc- Palace on November 23, 1839, her 
casion, and all the venerable usages, intention of allying herself with 
redolent of remote antiquity, reli- Prince Albert of Saxe-Cobvrg 
gion.sly observed. The Queen’s per- and Gotha. This announcement, 
sonal appearance and animated coun- which, by her Majesty’s gracious per- 
tenance were the admiratida of every mission,(>va3 immediately made public, 
beholder. Among the numerous for- was speedily followed by fee insertion, 
reigiiers of distinction present, none by foyal command, of the Prince’s 
attracted so much notice as Marshal name with the rest of the reyal fanii- 
Soult, %'ho was sent as social ambas- ly; and he jvas naturalised by a bill 
sador from France to do honour to f^introduced into the House of Peers on 
her Majesty. Thunders of applause 20tli Januaiy 1840, which passed ra- 
shook Guildhall, when, at a splendid pidly by a suspension of the standing * 
entertainment given by the Corjfora- orders. Ministers proposed £60,000 as 
tion of London to the illustrious the annuity to the Prince, which was, 
granger, he stood up beside his an- on the motion of the Duke of Wel- 
cieut antagonist in arms, the Duke of' lington, somewhat ungraciously re- 
Wellington, to return thanks when dficed to ^30,000. Mr Hume movetU 
their heiflths were jointly drunk. The to reduce it still further to £21,000, 
economical part of the nation was but this was negatived by *a largo 
gratified by the lessened cost of the majority fii the Commons. The mar-" 
ceremony; for the entire expense was riage took place on the 10th February 
only £70,000, -^ereas that of George 1840, with all the pomp and solem- 
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nity usual on such vcas'ions; and the 
liiiblic satisfaction was wound up to 
the*]iighest pitqh by the birth of the 
l^riiicess-Royal, which took place on 
-1st Noveuib^ 1840. 

4. Thus diet the family of Saxe-Co- 
burg ascend the throne of England— 
iX memorable ef’ent in British annals, 
when it is recollected that, since the 
Conquest in*1066, only five changes of 
the reigning family had taken place— 
the Normans, tlie Plantageiiets, the 
Tu^rSfc^the Stuarts, and the Hanover¬ 
ians. The nation had good reason to 
congratulate itself that on this occa¬ 
sion the sceptre passed to a new family, 
not by the rude grasp of conquest, or 
simidst the agonies of civil war, but by 
the free choice of a young Princess, the 
undoubted^ Sovereign of the realm, 
who, in singleness of heart, bestoxved 
her hand on the deserved Object of her 
youthful predilection, Cousins-german 
by blood, the Queen and the Prince 
were nearly of the same age, and had 
been acquainted in their early yeai*s; 
but it was not till they met, in the 
bloom of j^outh, in the princely halls 
of Windsor, that their acquaintaftce 
assumed a more serious and tender 
foim. The Prince possessed all the 
tpialities fitted to attract the attention 
of his royal cousin. Gifted by nature 
with an elegant and commanding fig- 
^iire, he possessed at the same time a 
countenance in which an expression, 
naturally mild and benevolent, was 
iuingled ■with a certain shade of reflec- 
ilon, and even melancholy. Ijis char¬ 
acter, after Ife was placed in the deli¬ 
cate and difficult situation of Prjjice- 
consort, bmt not regnant, corresponded 
with what might have hagn anticipat¬ 
ed from this physiognomy. Carefully 
abstaining from any interference with 
^ party politics, or any intermingling, 
at least in a visible way, with affairs 
of state, he devoted abilities of tlie 
a very high kind, a rare amount of 
information on nearly all subjects, solid 

t 'udgment, and a uWositiqji in tRo 
lighest degree benevolent and philan¬ 
thropic, *to the encouragement of art 
%,ud enterprise, and the alleviation in 
every possible way of human suffering. 
His influence with the Queen, whose 


remarkable talents and patriotic spirit 
are fitted in a peculiar manner to ap¬ 
preciate these qualities, was always 
great, but it never appeared in a dan¬ 
gerous or invidious form; and the 
name of Prince Albert was, since his 
marriage w’ith his royal consort, asso¬ 
ciated only with projects of patriot¬ 
ism and works of beneficence. 

5. If Great Britain was fortunate in 
the peifional character of the Prince 
whom Queen Victoria selected to be her 
royal consort, the nation was not less 
so in the i)rinciplcs of the family from 
which he was descended. Tlie family 
of Saxe-Coburg had been amongst the 
first converts to, and steadiest sup¬ 
porters of, the Reformation. In the 
castle of Saxe-Coburg Luther sought 
and found refuge, when endangered in 
the first rise of the new faith; the 
apaitments in which he dwelt, the 
bedstead on which he rested, the pul¬ 
pit from which he preaclied, are pre¬ 
served with pious care; and in the 
portfolio of the youthful Prince who 
was destined to place a dynasty on the 
throne of England, were to be found 
sketches of the venerable pile in which 
were preserved the relics which had 
given such distinction to his race. 
Immense, at this juncture, was the 
importance of this confirmed Protest¬ 
antism in the royal consort of Queen 
Victoria. From the combined inllu- 
cnce of the Reform Bill and the equal 
balauco of parties in the House of 
Commons, it had come to pass that 
the small Majority which cast the bal¬ 
ance in favour of the present Admin¬ 
istration was entirely composed of Irish 
CathoRcs, and by tlieir defection it 
might at any moment be ove*ffurned. 
To counter bianco so formidable an 
influence in such a quarter, nothing 
could be so fortunate as the knowledge 
of confirmed Protestant principles in 
the family which now ascended the 
throne. 

» 6. When Ministers could reckon only 
on so small a majority in thc^ouse of 
Commons, and w'ere in a minority in 
the Lords, itwas scarcely to bo expected 
that any measures of real importance 
OT beneficial tendency could be intro¬ 
duced into Parliament# Yet such was 
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tho force of public opinion, that, de¬ 
spite the weakness of tlie executive, 
some important measures were during 
this period in a manner forced 
tlie Government by the country. The 
first of these was a l)ill for the relaxa¬ 
tion of the ancient severity of our crim¬ 
inal law. Even after the unwearied 
and benevolent efforts of Sir Samuel 
Roinilly and Sir James Mackintosh to 
remove this stain from our statute- 
book, much remained yet to bo done; 
and public opinion, outstrippiii" in tliis 
instance, as in many others, the march 
of legislation, loudly demanded tlie 
abrogation of the penalty of death in 
a much greater number of instances. 
Mr Ewart, and a considerable party 
both in and out of the House of Com¬ 
mons, went a step farther, and strenu¬ 
ously contended for tho entire aboli¬ 
tion of the punishment of death, even 
in ciises of cold-blooded murder. To 
this extreme change, however, fortun¬ 
ately little countenance was given, 
TJie Criminal Law Commissioners, to 
whom the matter had been referred, 
recommended, in their report in 1837, 
the abolition of the penalty of death 
ill twenty-one out of the thirty-one 
cases in wliicli it was still retained. 
Tiiis proposal was adopted in a bill 
bi ought in by Lord John Russell, 
A\liich passed the House of Commons 
against an amendment moved by Mr 
Ewart for the entire abolition of capital 
punishments by a luajorit^'- of only one 
—so strongly rooted was tlig desire for 
an alleviation of the criminal law in 
the public mind. It passed the Lords 
without a division. This was a great 
and sal#^ary change, and it was fol¬ 
lowed up by the Criminal Law Com¬ 
missioners, who before 1845 had pre¬ 
sented eight reports, which were con¬ 
solidated in an Act intituled “ AiuAct 
for the better regulation of Crimes and 
Punishments.*' Since that time—that 
is, during a period now of tifteen years 
—the punishment of death has never 
been inflicted in Great Britain but in 
eases of cold-blooded and deliberate 
murder. 

7. This has been a great and blessed 
ebauf e; and if it had l3een followed up 
by ciicieut metsurcs to increase and 


render more striSgent the secondary 
punishments whicli were to coing in 
place of death, it would have been a 
subject of uiiraixed thankfulness and 
congratulation. Unfortunately, how¬ 
ever, this has by no means been tho 
ease ; and from the enl^re iiegfect with 
which, for the next fifteen years, the 
subject of transportation lias been 
treated, a now set of evils has arisen, 
wliich, if of a less tragic, has proved 
of a more widespread character than 
the sanguinary punishments of fSfiner 
times. The reason of this is obvious. 
The forced labour of convicts is a very 
great advantage to infant colonies, and 
is always at iirat gladly received by 
them; but^after a time the necessity 
for their assistance is less strongly felt j 
and if care is not taken to dicgvunt the 
numhers o/^free settlers in as great a 
proportimi as that of the penal convicts, 
they will come in time to bo felt aa a 
very great evil. This change w'as ex¬ 
perienced in the strongest maimer in 
tho British penal colonies. From the 
lasting and widespread distress wliich, 
wi|h the exception of three years, per- 
vadoij the British empire from 1838 to 
1850, the multitude of convicts sen¬ 
tenced to transportation became so 
large that they greatly exceeded the 
requirements of the free settlers. New 
South Wales, being at once the most 
distant colony of Great Britain, and" 
therefore the most expensive to reach 
by her emigrants, and the exclusive 
receptacle for its convicts, became ero 
long overcharged with the latter de¬ 
scription of inhabitants. 

8? Loud murmura on thp subject 
were in consequence heard in Sydney, 
rtipon which fjovernment, to elude the 
difficulty, sent them all to Van Diemen*s 
Land, a colony still farther away, to 
which no free emigrants could go foi' 
less than £25 a-head, while to tho 
American shores the transit cost only 
^£5. As a natural consequence, Van 
Hjemen's Land became choked U]> 
with coifvicts; from three to four 
thousand were in tho end sent there 
every yeaj, being more than tho an-t 
nual free emigrants. The evil conse¬ 
quence of this disproportion, which 
was soon generally Known, diffused a 
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pf! , such as might really undertake their 

from which petitions for the entire cultivation, and at such reasonahle 
abohtion of transportation flowed in prices as, withoiit discouraging entcr- 
on all sides. To these demands Gov- prise, might insure an attempt at least 
eminent, not |)roperly imderstanding to produce rcimbui'sement by their 
the subject, in an evil hour yielded; produce. The ruinous effects of the 
and the^ystem of transportation, the opposite system had been felt both in 
best which huftuin wisdom ever yet Canada and Northern Australia, where 
devised, both for the mother country, immense tracts of fertile land were r«- 
tlic colonies, and the criminals, has tained in a state of nature from having 
been, it is to he lioped only for a time, been impnidently alienated to a few 
abandoned. The story of this disas- favoured individuals; and the benefi- 
trou 4 change will form an important eial effects of the S 3 '^stem now recom- 
toi>ic in the sequel of this History. mended had been evinced in the new 

9, It was fortunate for Great Britain colony of Southern Australia in the 
that at the time when this unfortunate most remarkable manner. The reso- 
changc, the result of ignorance and in- lutions were withdrawn by Mr Ward, 
attention on the part of the central as it was too late to legislate on the 
Government, was preparing in regard subject in that session of Parliament; 
to transpoitation, more rational views but Mr Labouchere, on the part of 
came to pervade both the^legislature Government, announced their adop- 
and the country on the subject of col- lion of the princiidcs embodied in the 
onisation generally. On 27th June resolutions, which had already been 
1839, resolutions on the subject were iipplicd in the new colony of Southern 
brought forward by Mr Ward,* whicli Australia; and they have formed the 
are of value as embodying, for the first basis of colonial administration ever 
time in the proceedings of the legisla- since that time. It is onlj’’ to he re- 
tuie, the true principles of colonial gretted that, combined with these just 
administration, which had been so views of colonies and emigration, there 
often misunderstood or perverteft by was not introduced a wise and exten- 
tlie solllslmcss or cupidity of those pos- sivc system of transportation, which 
sessing influence or authority at home, might not only have relieved the rao- 
Thcy consisted in disposing of colonial ther country of that prodigious ac- 
laiids, not to a few favoured individu- cumulation of incorrigible offenders 
als in huge lots, to whom they might which has since been Mt as so serious 
prove a source of great and growing an evil, but, by providing a steady 
fortune, but in moderate quantities to supply of forced labour for the forma- 

* ** Resolvcd—I. That the occupation and to young p^ons of both sexes of the la- 
cnltivation of ^asto lands in the BUtish col- bouring class, m an equal proportion of the 
ouios, by means of emigration, tends to im- Boxes. 

piove the condition of all the industrious “ ITI, That in order to derive the greatest 
classes in th^ United Kingdom, by dimimsh- possible public advantage from this method 
ing the competition for employment at home, of colonising, it is essential that th^eiTua- 
in consequence of the removal^f superabun- ^ence of the swtem should be scciir^by the 
dant numbers, cheating new markets, andilu-pljegislature,atiathatitsadmlnistrAtionshonld 
cToasiqg the demand for shipping and manu- be intrusted to a distinct subordinate branch 
factuTCs. of the colonial department, authorised to seU 

• “ II. That the prosperity of colonies, and colonial lands in this country, to anticipate 
the progress of colonisation, mainly depend the smes of lands by raising loans foremigra- 
011 the manner In which a right of private tion on the security of future land-sales, and 
property in the waste lands of a colony may generally to superintend the aiTangements by 
bo acquired; and that amidst the great vari- ■which the comfort and ■wellbeing of the emf- 
cty of methods of disposing of waste lands grants may be secured. 

^hich have been pursued by the Bj^ftish Go^f- IV. Resolved, that this method of colon- 
fniiiieut, the most effectual, beyond all com- ising has been applied by tlie LegfSiatiirc to 
panson, is*the plan of a sale, at a fixed, uni- the new colony of South Australia with very 
iprin, and sufficient price, for ready money, remarkable and gratifying results; and that 
■without any other restriction orxondition; it is expedient that Parlininent should extend 
and the employment of the whole, or a large the South Australian system to all other col- 
llxed proportion, of tho purchaso-uioney, in oufes wldch nro suitt'd to its operations.'*— 
aifording a passage to the colony cost-frcc Pari. xlviii. 007; Ani0Reg. 1839, p. 229. 
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tion of roads, bridges, and harbours in 
the colonies, have left individual free 
enterprise to devote itself to the culti¬ 
vation of the separate properties, and 
thus rendered the increase of crime 
in the British Islands an additional 
source of prosperity and happiness to 
the whole empire. 

10. Some very curious and import¬ 
ant facts bearing on tlio great ques¬ 
tions of emigration and colonisation 
were brought out in the course of this 
debate. It was stated by Mr Ward, 
tliat in the last forty-two years tiic 
j\merican Government had realised by 
the sale of waste lands in the Jifter- 
ent States of the Union no less than 
£17,000,000 sterling, and yet these 
States, so far from having been re¬ 
tarded in their growth by so large a 
price being exacted for the purchase of 
lands, had made unprecedented pro¬ 
gress in population, wealth, and in¬ 
dustry. As a contrast to this, our 
own J^orth American colonies, where 
vast tracts of land had been alienated 
to a few individuals incapable of im¬ 
proving them, remained comparatively 
waste and desolate, and not only made 
no progress, but brought in no revenue 
to Jay the foundation of a better state 
of things. In the United Stales of 
America, no less than 140,000,000 
acres belonging to the State had been 
surveyed and mapped, at an expense 
of above £500,000 ; and for the in¬ 
formation of intended purchasers, a 
general land-oftice was e^ablished at 
Washington, and forty subordinate 
ones in tUfferent parts of the Union. 
The sum paid into the treasury since 
the sjjgtein was introduced amounted 
to 84,000,000 dollars, means o^\ 
which the national debt had been paid 
off; and the annual sums llowing into 
the treasury from this source, -^'hich 
in 1795 had been only 4800 dollars, 
bad risen progressively, till in 1836 
they amounted to 24,000,000 dollars. 

11. On the other hand, the adoptiod 
of the opposite system in most of the 
British colonies had been attended 
with the most disastrous results. In 
the case of the Swan River in Western 
Australia, no less than 500,000 acres 
Were granted Mr Peel, who took out 


£50,000 to cultivate it; and the Gov¬ 
ernor got 100,000 acres: but these 
huge grants remained desolate, for the 
labourers taken out, not being attach¬ 
ed to the soil by the hor4ds of property, 
all dispersed, and the colony went to 
ruin. In New Sout]LWalcs,4smce the 
system of selling land had been intro¬ 
duced in 1832, though the price asked 
was the very inadequate one of 5.s. an 
acre, no less than £240,091 had been 
realised in four years, which was a se¬ 
curity for £1,000,000 of an emigMtion 
fund. In Canada, the system of large 
grants had been the most serious of all 
bars to improvement, and was tlie great 
cause of the acknowledged inferiority 
at that p^od (1839) of those provinces 
to the Umted States. In Upper Can¬ 
ada, out of 17,653,000 acils surveyed, 
only 1,59^000 remained unappropri¬ 
ated ; in Lower Canada, only 1,669,963 
out of 6,169,000 ; and in Nova Scotia, 
only 250,000 out of 6,000,000. In 
Prince Edward Island 1,400,000 acres 
had been alienated in one day, in blocks 
of from 20,000 to 150,000 acres each. 
CJf all this immense territory the great¬ 
er paii remained waste and unculti- 
vatal; not ono-tentli of the alienated 
land had been rendered profitable, 
while the opposite shores of America 
were teeming with towns, villages, and 
inhabitants. Oil the other hand, since 
the opposite system had been wisely 
adopted in 1831, by Lord Howick, in 
South Australia, the most gratifying 
results had taken place. No less than 
124,738 acres liad been ^Jienated from 
1831 to 1839, for a price of £124,499 ; 
and the inhabitants who jlready had 
gone out in five years were no less than 
10,000 souk, at a cost of £18 a-head. 
Sir W. Molesworth at the same time 
mentioned the important fact, that the 
rapid progress of Australia was owing,‘ 
not to the Government having provid¬ 
ed the settlers with gratuitous lands, 
but ‘^havingfurnished thecombinable 
labour, which gave value to (lie soil hy 
means of convict slaves transported ^ 
the cost of the country, whila the Gov- 
ernmentiad further created an excel 
lent market, in the form of convict, 
civil, and military establishments, for 
the manufactures of the countty. They 
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Lad "ranted away 7,(^0,000 acres, and tains, which gave promise of mineral 
transported in all 110,000 persons, of riches, abounding in grassy vales, wa- 
■whom from 30,000 to 40,000 were now tered by pure and perennial streams, 
in private service.** and blessed by a genial climate, equally 

12. These valuable observations in- removed from the snows of the arctic 
dicate tlie principles on whicli the new and the heats of the torrid zone. But 
colonial »dininisiJration of Great Britain it was known also to be inhabited by a 
has been founded, which, beyond all race of savages who had acquired an 
doubt, are iii themselves just, and for unenviable celebrity all over the world 
introducing which tlie Whig Govern- as cannibals, and to whose real dan- 
incut, and in particular Lord Howick gers imagination for long liad added 
(now Earl Grey), who first reduced it visionary terrors. It required no small 
to prtictice in 1831, deserve the highest courage in a small body of men to make 
credit. These principles are: 1 . To more than half the circuit of the globe 
alienate the crown lands only in mo- to settle in this distant and phantom- 
derate quantities to individuals, and at peopled realm; but the spirit of ad- 
such X'rices as render the purchase of venture indigenous in the Anglo-Saxon 
large tracts impossible by aijy one per- race, and which then existed in pecu- 
son; 2. Out of the price obtained for liar vigour in the British Islands, was 
these lands^o form a fund for the gra- equal to the undertaking ; and the 
tuitous removal of emigrants to aid in hardy emigrants, amidst the tears and 
their cultivation; 3. To give to the jirayers of their relations and friends, 
local legislature of the colonies such took their departure from the hanks of 
extensive powers as to render them, to the Clyde. 

all practical ends, self-governed. The 14. Amidst the whirl of party poli- 
latter object, which has now, though tics and the struggle for political power, 
after a considerable lapse of time, been this event excited little attention in 
attained, by granting constitutions^n T^ondon. But it was otherwise in the 
the most liberal principles to all tlie provinces, where its importance was 
colonies, was absolutely indispenSablo more clearly appreciated; and at a pub- 
after the Reform Bill passed, and alone lie dinner given in Glasgow to the emi- 
has held the colonial empire togetlicr grants previous to their departure, a 
since that momentous epoch. As the gentleman present thus addressed the 
destructionofthenominationboronghs, assembly: “Let us no longer strain 
by which the colonies had been formerly after the impracticable attempt to dis- 
represented without the admission of aim the commercial jealousy of Euro- 
any dii*ect, representation into the Im- peaii states, hut, boldly looking our 
perial Legislature, exposed tliem with- situation in the face, direct our main 
out any shieid to the rule ©^adverse efforts to tne strengthening, cousoli- 
interests in the heart of the empire, dating, and increasing our coloidal 
they must^soon have broken off worn empire. There arc to be found the 
British connection had they not been bone of our bone, and flesh of oqifiesh; 
rendered practically self-gtverned, and >there the tr» descendants of th^nglo- 
thus retained in their allegiance by the Saxon race ; thei'e the people wJio, 
Arm and enduring bond of mutual in- already imbued with our tastes, our 
•terest. habits, our artificial wants, must be 

13. The year 1839 is remarkable as cliaincd for centuries to agricultural or 
being the first in which a body of emi- pastoral emplo 3 rments, and can only 
grants landed from the Britiph shores I obtain from the mother country the 
to establish a settlement in IJew ZE 4 - '*imniense amountof nianufacturingpro- 
Tani). In October of tbal^year the duce which their wealth and«niunl>ers 
Tory sailed from the Clyde with some must require. There is no one cir- 
diundred emigi'ants on board, bound cumstance in the present condition of 
for that distant and then almost un- Great Britain—not even those which 
known land. It was understood, how- are justly considered as pregnant witli 
ever, to be intersected by lofty niouii- danger and alann—tlft-t may not be 
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converted into a source of blessing, if a 
derided and manly course is taken by 
the nation and its Government in re¬ 
gard to its colonial interests. Indeed, i 
so clearly does this appear, that one is 
tilmost tempted to believe that the 
manifold political and social evils of | 
our present condition are tho scourges 
intended by Providence to bring us 
back, by necessity and a sense of our 
own interests, to those great national, 
duties from which we liave so long and 
unaccountably swerved. Are wc op- 
ressed with a numerous and redun- 
ant population, and justly appi*chen- 
sivc that a mass of human beings, 
already consisting of twenty-five mil¬ 
lions, and increasing at the rate of a 
thousand a-day, will ere long be un¬ 
able to find employment within the 
narrow space of these islands? Let us 
turn to the colonies, and there we shall 
find boundless regions capable of main¬ 
taining ten times our present jjopiila- 
tion ill contentment and afiluence, and 
which req^uire only the surplus arms 
and raoutas of the parent state to ho 
converted into gigantic empires, which 
may, before a century has elapsed, over¬ 
shadow the greatness even of European 
renown. 

15,“ Are we justly fearful that the in¬ 
creasing manufacturing skill and grow¬ 
ing commercial jealousy of the Conti¬ 
nental states may gradually shut us 
out from the European market, and 
that our millions of manufacturers may 
find their sources of foreign^uhsistence 
fail at a time when all homo employ¬ 
ments are filled up ? Let us turn to 
dhe colonies, and there we shall see 
empiim of gigantic strength rapidly 
rising to maturity, in which manufac- 
turing'establishments cannot for a veiy 
long period take root, and in which 
the taste for British manufactiircs,and 
the habits of British comfort are in¬ 
delibly implanted in the British race. 
Are we overburdened with tho weight 
and the multitude of our paupers, and 
trembling under the effect of the deep- 
rooted discontent produced in the at- 
• tempt to withdraw public support from 
the starving but able-bodied labourers ? 
Let us find tho means of transpoi-ting 
these robust latourers to our colonial 


settlements, and' we shall confer us 
great a blessing upon them as avc gliall 
give relief to the parent state. Are 
we disquieted by the rapid progi’css of 
corruption in our grea1>rtowns, and tho 
enormous mass of female profligacy 
which now infests those greatomarts of 
pleasure and opulence? Let us look 
to the colonies, and there we shall find 
states in which the great evil expe¬ 
rienced is the undue preponderance of 
the male sex; and all tliat is wanting 
to right the principle of increase i! tho 
transfer of pari of the redundant female 
population which now encumbers the 
British Isles. Are the means to trans¬ 
port these numerous and indigent 
classes to .those distant regions awant- 
ing? and has individual emigi-atiou 
hitherto been liable to tHe reproach 
that it removes the better class of citi¬ 
zens, who could do for themselves, and 
leaves the poorest a burden on the 
community? The British navy lies 
between; and means exist of trans¬ 
porting, at a trilling cost to the parent 
state, all that can bo required of our 
working population from that part of 
tho empire which they overburden, to 
that Where they would prove a blessing. 

16.“ Powerful as these considerations 
are, drawn from private interest or 
public advantage, there are yet greater 
things than th(?Se; there are higher 
duties with wliich man is intnisted 
than those connected with kindred or 
country ; and if their due discharge is 
to be ascertained by statistical details, 
it is thoiie which measurci the growth 
of moral and religious improvement 
ratlVcr than those which measure the 
increase of commerce and opulence. 

I What said tthe Most High, in that 
'auspicious moment when the eagle first 
sported in the returning sunbeam, 
when the dove brought back the olive * 
branch to a guilty and expiring world, 
and the ‘ robe of beams was woven in 
the sky which first spoke peace to 
iqan'? ‘ God shall increase Japliet, and, 
he shall dwell in the tents of Shem \ 
and Canaan shall be his servant.* God 
has multiplied Japhet, and well and 
nobly has ho performed his destiny. 
After conquering in the Roman legions 
tho ancient world, after humanising 
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the barbarism of antiquity by the power 
of the Roman sway and tlie influence 
of 'Hio Roman law, the * audax Japeti 
genus* has transmitted to modern 
times the far more glorious inheritance 
of European freedom. After having 
confluerfidin the British navy the em¬ 
pire of the seasfit has extended to the 
utmost verge of the earth the influence 
of humanised maimers, and bequeathed 
to future iigcs the far more glorious in¬ 
heritance of British colonisation. But 
maijf the difference in the action of 
the descendants of Japhet—the Euro¬ 
pean race—upon the fortunes of man¬ 
kind, from the influence of that I'cli- 
gion to which the Roman empire was 
only the mighty pioneer. The Roman 
legions conquered only by ftie sword; 
Are and bloiflshedaltcadcd their steps. 
It was said by our own ancestors on the 
hills of Caledonia, that they gave peace 
only by establishing a solitude: ‘ Ubi 
solitudinem faciuiit pacem appellant.’ 

17. ** The British colonists now set 
out with the olive branch, not the 
.sword, in tlieir hands—with the cross, 
not the eagle, on their banners ; they 
bring not war and devastation, out 
peace and civilisation, around liheir 
banners; and the track of their chariot- 
wheels is followed, not by the sighs of 
a captive, but the blessings of a liber¬ 
ated world. * He shall dwell,’ saj’s 
the prophecy, * in the tents of Shem.’ 
Till these times that prophecy has not 
been accomplislxed. The descendants 
of Shem—the Arabic race—still held 
the fairest pjrtions of the eatth, and 
the march of civilisation, like tlic 


shores of Britain, from the shores of 
Britain to the wilds of America, the 
march of civilisation has been steadily 
in one direction, and it has never re¬ 
verted to the land of its birth. Is, 
then, this progi*ess of civilisation des¬ 
tined to be perpetual ? Is the tide of 
civilisation to roll only to the foot of 
the Rocky Mountains, and is the sun 
of knowledge to set at last in tlic 
waves of the Pacific ? No, the mighty 
day of four tliousand j’^ears is drawing 
to its close; tho sun of humanity has 
performed its destined course; but 
long ere its setting beams arc extin- 
guislied in the West, its ascending 
i-ays have glittered on tho isles of the 
Eastern seas. We stand on tho verge 
of the great revolution of Time ; the 
descendants of Japhet are about to 
dwell in the tents of Shem ; civilisii- 
tion is returning to tho land of its 
birth; and anouicr day and another 
race are beginning to shed their inllu- 
enco upon the human species. Al¬ 
ready the British arms in India ha\o 
given herald of its approach, and 
spread into the heart of Asia the ter¬ 
rors of tho English name and the jus¬ 
tice of the English inile. And now 
we see tho race of Japhet setting out 
to people tlic isles of the Eastern seas, 
and the seeds of another Europe and a 
second England sown in the regions of 
the sun.” * 

18. Less momentous in its ultimate 
consequences than this all-important 
subject of jplonial emigration, but far 
more interesting at the time to the 
inhabitants of the dominant islands, 
the topic of Post-Office Refoum at 


path of the sun, has hitherto Imen 
from east west. From tho plains 
of Shinar to the isles of Sreece, from 
tho isles of Greece to the hills of ^ 

Rome, from the hills of Rome to the change, In this particular, which was 

► * Iho anticipations contained In the preceding obcervationa, mode by the Author in 1839, 
were by many at the time th6ughfc to be extravagant. But “ truth is aonictimes stranger 
than action; "and the following details, drawn from the census of 1801 of New Zealand, 
prove that, so far from being overstrained, tliey fall short of the truth 


this period awakened a large ^rtiou 
|,of public at^ntion, Mr Rowland Hill 
was the nriiicinal author of the trreat 


, Yean. 

PopulttlOEL 

Caule. 

Uon^ 

-f- 

Bhef^ 

Land 

cultivated. 

Imports, 

Export!, 

Rorenue. 

# 

1851 

1858 

1861 

. *26,708 
59,328 
102,021 

34,787 

137,204 

193,150 

2,890 

14,9f2 

28,270 

288,043 

1,523,324 

2.760,183 

Acres. 

29.140 

141,007 

226,300 

£597,827 

1,141,273 

2,493,311 

£303,282 

458,023 

1.370.247 

£149,820 

341,665 

691,464 


•^Statiiticio/New Zealand for 1801 (from ofllcial documents). 
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ere long adopted by Government, «aud 
lie found a zealous coadjutor in Par- 
liaiiient in Mr Wallace of Kelly, the 
uitnnber for Greenock. His plan con¬ 
sisted in at once reducing the post¬ 
age of all letters—which at that pe¬ 
riod were variously charged, for in¬ 
land distance, from 2d. to Is. 2d.—to 
Id. for every distance. The probable 
increase in the number of letters trans¬ 
mitted from this great reduction would, 
he contended, ere long compensate to 
the exchc([uer the consequences of the 
diminution of rates; and even if it 
should prove otherwise, the facilities 
given to mercantile communication, 
and the vast advantages of a great in¬ 
crease in friendly an(l domestic inter¬ 
course, were well worth purchasing at 
the cost of an inconsiderable loss of 
revenue. It was truly saitl, that if 
Government were to lay a tax of six¬ 
pence on every person speaking to 
their children, the injustice of the tax 
would be so universally felt that it 
would not stand twenty-four hours ; 
yet what ditference is there when 
parents are prohibited from writing to 
their children, or children to their 
parents, unlos.s tliey pay that tax in 
the shape of postiige ^ That the post¬ 
age of letters is too high, is decisively 
proved by the fact that, between the 
years 1815 and 1835, the Post-office 
revenue, instead of increasing, liad re¬ 
mained stationary ; whereas, from the 
mere augmentation of population, it 
should have increased £507,500. There 
was much force in these considera¬ 
tions ; and such was the enthusiasm 
which they excited among the mer¬ 
cantile classes, and the pressure they 
exerted upon the legi^tiire, that,^ 
after much opposition, the scheme 
was at length adopted by Govern¬ 
ment, by a bill introduced into the 
Commons by the Chancellor of the 
Exchctpier on July 5, 1839, which be¬ 
came law on 17th August thereafter. 
The majority for its adoption was nef 
less thait 102. A fourpeniiy rate was at 
first adopted for a few weeks; but the 
reduced rate of a penny for each half¬ 
ounce came into operation on the 10th 
January 1840. 

19. Three-ddd-twenty years have 


now elapsed sim?^ this great change 
was adopted, and experience has ain- 
])ly tested its resiilts. In one point of 
view they have been satisfactory, in 
anotlier the reverse. By a return pre¬ 
sented to the House of Commons in 
1849, it appeared that the number of 
letters had quadrupled since the in¬ 
troduction 01 the new system in 1840. *’ 
So far there is every reason for con- 
giutiilation ; for so great an increase 
in internal communication could not 
have taken place without a vast Addi¬ 
tion to human happiness, and no small 
strengthening of domestic love, thf* 
strongest safeguard of human virtue. 
Hut if the effects of this change upon 
the revenue are considered, and th3 
ultimate Results to the general taxa¬ 
tion of the empire, a difterent 
conclusion,.must be formed. The net 
revenue from the Post-office of the 
United Kingdom before the chan go 
was £1,649,000 ; and in 1850, aficr 
ten years’ operation, it was only 
£733,000—it having sunk the year 
after the introduction of the change 
to £410,000, since which there has 
been a progressive advance. These 
figutbs appear in some degree to justi¬ 
fy the expectations held out as to the 
increase in the number of letters posted 
coming at length to compensate the 
reduction in the rates of postage; but 
they prove to be altogether illusory, 
and to lead to a directly opposite con¬ 
clusion, when a fact, carefully con¬ 
cealed at the time by the Liberal Gov¬ 
ernment, but which has gince been ex¬ 
tracted from Lord John Kussoll, in a 
delaate on the navy estimates, is taken 
into consideration. This isj that when 
th^ penny postage was hitroduced, the 
whole expense of the packet service, 
which formerly had been borne by the 
Post-office, amounting to £784,00()t 
a-year, was thrown upon the navy. 
If tliis large sum were repljiced as a 

* Letters passing through the Post- 
^ Office in the United Kingdom. 

183^, 81,460,616 

1840, 168,768,244 

1844, 242,001,685 

I847f 322,146,241 

1848, 328,829,185 

1840, 837,066,167 

^Part Retiiiiu, July 1860; and Porter, 711. 
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charge on the Pos"office, which, it 
should be to make the comparison 
fair,* it would more than absorb the 
whole present siii'plus revenue derived 
from that estaWishment; so that, lit¬ 
erally speaking, it is now barely self- 
siippoTti%g, Tljp reason is, that the 
expense of the establishment, even 
A\ithout the packet service, has been 
much increased by the change; be¬ 
fore 1860 it had doubled, having risen 
from ^6670,000 to £1,320,000, while 
the gross receipts had declined from 
£2,500,000 to £2,165,000.* The fail¬ 


ure of the scheme, in a financial point 
of view, appears still more clearly 
when it is recollected that the foreign 
and colonial postage, especially to 
America and the colonies, is still 
charged at heavy rates, though, to 
keep the illusion, it forms part of 
the Bntish penny - postage returns; 
and that a considerable addition has 
since the change been made to this 
branch of revenue, by making tho 
Post-office the vehicle, which it was 
not before, for the cheap conveyance 
of books and parcels. + 


* Returns and Citaroes op the Post Office for the United Kinodom. 


Year ending 
9th Jail. 

Qrosft Receipt # 

Expense of 
jUanngetnenL 

,Nel IteTcnue. 

Real Not Rerenue, 
inclusive uf C harwes 
on Govetnmeut 
Departmciita 

1539 

1540 

New Sy<:ecfn. 

1841 

1S42 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1 

£2,467,215 
2,622,494 • 

1,359,466 

1,499,418 

1,578,145 

1,620,867 

1,705,067 

1,887,576 

1,923,857 

2,181,016 

2,143,679 

2,165,349 

£669,756 

741.676 

858.677 
938,168 
977,104 
980,650 
985,110 

1,125,594 
1,138,745 
l,li6,520 
1,403,250 
f, 324,562 

£1,676,522 

1,649,088 

500,789 

561,249 

600,641 

640,217 

719,957 

761,982 

825,112 

984,496 

740,429 

840,787 

• « 

f • 

£410,028 

447,993 

478,479 

623,714 

610,720 

660,791 

724,757 

863,206 

624,526 

733,863 


~PoRTER*s Ptogre&s of the NaiioUt p. 714, 3d edit. 

t SuDHcquent oxperionce }ias too clearly proved tho truth of these remarks. In tho yciir 
1800, twenty years after the penny postoe^d been introduced, the i*enl suiplus was only 
£602,000, instead of £1,649,000, which it had been before the change was made. 


Postage receipts—1860,.£3,524,710 

^ Expenses besides packet service,. 2,422,231 

Apparent gain,.£1,102,479 

Loss on foreign and colonial letters, including packets, •. . . 410,000 

Total free proceeds of Post-office,.£692,479 


against £1,700,000, the clear gain when |^e penny system v'as introduced in 1840, when 
the business ttf the empire was not half of what it now is.—Postmaster-GeneraTaR^ore; 
Times, Nov. 21, 1861. 

Accordingly, when the necesilties of the Trgaaury and thc^ast expenditure on the na^ 7 ‘ 
in 1860 and 1862 rendered it advisable to restore tho packet service as a charge on the Post- 
office, it at once appeared that the penny postage was scarcely self-supporting. The ac¬ 
counts for 1860 and 1861 stood thus 


Torn 

Net Revenue, 

Packet Berxice. 

Clear Revenue. 

1860 

1861 

£1,436,121 

1,325,299 

£1,030,738 
• 949,228 

£405,383 

376,071 


Thus the real clear revenue nofliinoRy drawn from the Post-office is undei*£400,000 
a-year I Bpt when it. is recollected tlmt the Post-office has now become a great carrier for 
hooks and parcels, that the foreign ana colonial letters are still paid at the lilgh rates, and 
tfiat penny stamps have become ag established currency for small payments, and that oli 
its returns are classed as Post-office, it. is evident the Fenny Post-office is barely self* 
suppoTting. 

VOL. vr. 
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20. The truth is, that the penny 
postage has broken down, so far as 
raising any surplus received from this 
soui'co is concerned, from a very ob-* 
vious reason, and which, in recent 
times, has occasioned the ruin of many 
other branches of revenue, and is one 
main cause of the disapjiearance of 
the sinking-fund, and constant linnii- 
cial embamssment in which tlie coun¬ 
try has since been involved. This 
is, that the reduction, however expe¬ 
dient and proper to a certain extent, 
was carried inucli too far. It is the 
grciitest possible mistake to assert, as is 
so often done by the cheapening party, 
that you can never lower duties too 
much, and that the only secure foun¬ 
dation for a large revenue is an evan¬ 
escent taxation. Under such a system 
it will very soon disappear altogether. 
Had a 3d. or 2d. postage for all letters 
been introduced, it would Iiave been 
hailed as a great boon by the nation, 
and would soon have yielded a sur¬ 
plus revenue, in the first case, of 
£1,500,000, in the last of £800,000 
a-year; whereas, under tlio penny 
sy.stom, it in reality hardly pays its 
own expenses, if the cost of the 
packet - service, which was fonnerly 
paid by the Post - olficc, is bronglit 
to its debit. The effects of tlxis 
great mistake have been very seri¬ 
ous, and are now, it is to be feared, 
irremediable. Coupled with the gen¬ 
eral failure of the revenue in other 
departments at this period from tlie 
monetary crisis, the great deficit of 
£1,500,000 a-year from the Post-office 
occasioned such a chasm in the ex- 
cheq^r that a great effort to replace 
it became indispensable; recourse^! 
was necessarily had to what Sir R. 
Peel had shortly before justly called 
“the dire scourge of direct taxation.” 
This rash and excessive change in tlie 
Post-office is thus to be regarded as 
the parent of the income-tax, now 
imposed as a lasting burden ou if 
small i^rtion of the nation; and a 
part of the general system, since so 
extenslyoly carried out, of taking the 
weight of direct taxation entirely 
off the shoulders of the dominant 
multitude an^ laying it on a few 


luindrcd thousands of the com¬ 
munity, 

21. Another matter seriously occu¬ 
pied the attention of the House of 
Commons attd Parliame^at in this year, 
arising out of the perhaps imprudent 
exercise of that unknown and ill- 
defined power, the prii?ilege of Parlia¬ 
ment. The origin of tlie dispute was 
this : In the year 1836, Lord Chief- 
.Tustice Denman declared from the 
bench that the authority of the Hou.se 
of Commons could not justify^^tlie 
publication of a libel; while the House 
maintained that what was printed and 
published under the direction or by 
tho authority of the House could not 
be questioned in any court of law, 
not even the highest. A committee 
of the House of Coinnioiri, to whom 
the niattei;. was refen-ed, reported to 
this effect on SOtli May 3837, and 
tlie House resolved in the same terms, 
declaring any attempt to question this 
a violation of the privileges of Par¬ 
liament.* Meanwhile Messrs Han¬ 
sard, the parliamentary printers and 
publishers, had published in tlie par¬ 
liamentary proceedings certain reports 
ou ^isons, in one of which a book, 
published by Messrs J, and J. Stock- 
dale, found in a prison, was severely 
animadverted upon. Upon this Stock- 
dale prosecuted the Hansards for li¬ 
bel, who in their turn pleaded the au¬ 
thority and privilege of Parliament 

* The resolutlona of the House of Commons 
were as tjllows 

** I. That the poWer of pUDlishing such of 
Its reports, proceedings, and votes as it shaU 
deelfii necessary and conducive to the public 
interests is an essential incldcnb to tho con¬ 
stitutional fr^orn of Parliament, more espe¬ 
cially of this House as tho representative 
portion of it. 

** II. That by the law and privileges of 
Parliament this House has the sole andex-a 
elusive jurisdiction to determine upon tho 
existence and extent of its privileges, and 
that the institution or prosecution of any 
action, suit, or other proceedings, for tho 
purpose of bringing them into discussion or 
decision before any court elsewhere tlian a 
Parliament, is a high breach of such privi¬ 
lege, and renders all parties •concerned 
theirin amenable to Its just displeasuie. 
and to the^unishnient Consequent thereon.^ 
—■Resolutions of the House of Common.^, 
May 30, I€37; rarL HfD., xlv. OSl, and xllx. 
1101. 
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Lord Denman oveAiled the defence.* | 
The Hansards declined to plead to the ' 
court as inconlpetent, and the result, 
was that judgment went by default, ‘ 
and the daiAages were assessed at 
£600 by the jury in the Sheriff Court. 
Stockdile pressed for instant execu¬ 
tion; and the Sheriffs of London, 
Messrs ‘William Evans and John 
Wheelton, having in vain petitioned 
for dela 3 % were compelled to assess 
and levy the damages, which was 
do»e by an execution in the Hansards' 
premises, on 12th November. 

22. The Sheriffs, anxious to gain 
time in tho hope that some mode of 
escaping the dilemma in which they 
were placed might he discovered, de¬ 
layed, after the execution, paying the 
money to Hie Messrs Stockdale. Upon 
this the Court of Qin^n’s Bench 
granted a rule calling on the Sheriffs 
to show cause why they did not pay 
the money to tjio Messrs Stockdale; 
and at tlio same time tho House of 
Commons ordered them to the bar of 
the House' to answer for breach of 
privilege in not paying back the mc^cy 
to tho Messrs Hansard, The Sheriffs 
then could not avoid cither coSimit- 
ment by the Court of Queen’s Bench 
for disobedience of its orders, or by 
the House of Commons for breach of 
privilege. They preferred, like in¬ 
trepid men, doing the duty to which 
Alley were sworn as executors of the 
law; and having appeared in their 
scarlet robes of office at the bar of 
the House, #iid declined saj^ng any¬ 
thing in defence of their performance 
of tneir duty as officera of tho Gburt 
of Queens Bench, they were, on the 
motion .of Lord John Hassell, coin-« 
mitted for contempt of court. When 
taken, under a writ of Habeas Corpus, 

' a few after, to the Court of 

Queen’s Bench, they were loudly 
cheered in the Court, the whole bar 

* Lord Doniiitm said, ** I entirely disagree 
from the law laid down by the learned coun- 
•eel for the defendants. My dlreo^on to you, 
subject to a question hereafter, Is that the 
fact of the Uouse of Commons havine di- 
•rected Messrs Hansard to pnbUsh all their, 
parllanientary reports is no justiflcatlon for 
thorn, or for any bookseller who publishes 
A parliamentoi-y report containing a libel 
against any man.”— Heg. 1S40, p, 17. 


standing; and while they remained in 
custody, they were visited by a large 
and not the least respectable'portion 
of both Houses of Parliament. The 
sensation in the country was very 
great, and the pregs generally ap¬ 
plauded the courageous conduct of the 
officers who asserted the supremacy 
of law against what was almost uni¬ 
versally considered an unconstitu¬ 
tional stretch of the House of Com¬ 
mons. They remained in custody till 
April 15, when they were discharged, 
by order of tho House, in conse¬ 
quence of a bill having become law 
adjusting this delicate and painfuL 
matter in future.* 

23. In this distressing collision be¬ 
tween tile legislature and the highest 
court of law in the kingdom, it would 
appear that the House of Commons 
was right in tho main point for wdiich 
they contended, and wrong in tho 
mode of attaining it which they 
adopted. As freedom of debate is in¬ 
dispensable to a legislative assembly, 
so the same immunity must be ex¬ 
tended to all its reports and proceed¬ 
ings; and if the House itself enjoys 
that privilege, it is impossible to liobl 
that their publication can be made 
tho foundation of punishment or 
damages; for of what value in a free 
community is free discussion in tlie 
legislature, if its publication is pre¬ 
vented to the country? On this ac¬ 
count, without questioning the deci¬ 
sion of thft Queen’s Bench in point of 
law, it may well be doubted whether 
it had either justice, reason, or expe¬ 
dience for its support. In the object 
for which they contended, tl^njefore, 
the House Commons was clearly in 
the right, and it was an object essen¬ 
tial to the utility and due discharge 
of its functions by a legislative and 
delibei-ative assembly. But, on the 
other hand, they seem to have been 
equally wrong in tho mode in wliicli 
' they attempted to enforce it, especially 
against the Sheriffs. Tlie^Court of 
Queen’s Bench having determined 
that the privilege of Parliament was 

* Mr Sheriff Wheeltoh bail been previously 
(Uscliarged on account o&lll'bcalth,— 

Btff. 1840, p. 40. 
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no defence against the publication of 
a libel, neither the plaintiff, in an 
action founded on such publication, 
nor the Sheriffs who carried the 
judgment for damages into execution, 
were the fit objects of the censure or 
punishment of the House of Commons. 

24. In particular, to proceed against 
the Sheriffs, wlio merely did their duty 
as executors of the law they were sworn 
to obey, and for disobedience of which 
they were liable to commitment, wtis 
a stretch of power obviously contrary 
to justice, and which, it is to be hoped, 
will never be repeated. If any party 
was liable, it was Lord Denman and 
the judges of the Queen’s Bench, who 
ronounced the judgment which the 
heriffs only executed as officers of the 
law. The remedy, without trenching 
on private right, was in their own 
hands, and consisted in yielding obe¬ 
dience to the decision of the law in the 
meau time, and passing an act which 
should render such invasion of the 
privilege of Parliament impossible in 
future. This accordingly was soon 
after done by an act brought in by 
Lord John Russell, which received the 
royal assent on 14th April 1840, where¬ 
by all actions founded on proceedings 
in Parliament printed by order of either 
House of Parliament, were prevented. 
This bill put the matter on its right 
footing, which, it is to be hoped, will 
never again be disturbed. And with¬ 
out imputing any improper or tyran¬ 
nical motives to the majcpiity in the 
House of Commons which supported 
Ministers in these proceedings, it may 
without hesitation be affiimed that 
their jgpd was right, but theii- means 
were wrong, and that Evans and 
Mr Wheelton, who, in such trying cir¬ 
cumstances, asserted the supremacy of 
the law, deserve a place in the glorious 
pantheon of British patriots. 

2d. Ireland, duiing the years 1839 
and 1840, remained in the same state, 
08 to agrarian outrage, in which it had' 
so long b^en, although, from the alli¬ 
ance which had now been contracted 
between the Romish leaders and the 
Government, it was no longer directed 
to political objects. The former began 
with an omludks event; for on the Ist 


January 1839, Lort'Norbury was mor¬ 
tally wounded by the ball of an assas¬ 
sin, within sight almost of his oWii 
home, and not more than a few hun¬ 
dred yards from] the chnrehyanl of Bur¬ 
row, whore thirty or forty persons were 
attending a funeral, who, as^ usual, 
made no attempt eith'^r to arrest or 
pursue the criminal. The Earl lingered 
till the 3d in extreme agony, when he 
expired, leaving bcliind him the re¬ 
grets of every one who knew him, for 
a more kind-hearted benevolent m^n, 
both in private life and as a landlord, 
never existed. This tragic incident 
produced, as well it might, a great 
sensation throughout the United King¬ 
dom, and l(fid to motions for production 
of papers relative to Irish crime, and 
animated debates in both^ Houses of 
Parliament on the subject, which threw 
gi*eat light on the social state of that 
ill-stancd country. 

26. From the facts elicited in these 
debates, it appeared that agrarian out¬ 
rages h^ considerably increased in the 
course of the years 1836 and 1837.* 
In^these two years no less than 519 re¬ 
wards for detections of murders wem 
published, but only nineteen were 
claimed. In 1836 the whole police o^" 
Ireland were put under the direction 
of the central office in Dublin; and 
the effects of this improved system 
appeared in a great increase in the 
number of convictions, both for serious 
crimes and minor offences; but the 
returns exhibited an awful picture of 
the extent to which violenf e and blood¬ 
shed had come to pervade the rural 

districts of the country.+ In 1825, the 

( 

* Aorarias Outrages. 

First six in<ftth8 of 1836, , , ■ ■ S43 

Last six nionllis.004 

First six months of 1837, . . 1086 

— Ann, Meg. 1839, p. 42. 


t Committals for ScRioua Crimes ik 
Ireland. 


1825, 

• • 

15,515 

1833, . 

. 17.819 

1826, 

a • 

16.318 

1834, . 

. 21,381 

1?27, 

a • 

18,631 

1835, . 

. 21,205 

1828, 

• 0. 

14,683 

1836, . 

. 23,89t- 

1829, 

a A 

15,271 

1837, . 

. 14,804 

1830, 

• a 

15,794 

1838, . 

r. 15,723 

1831, 

• V 

16,192 

1830, . 

. 26,80^ 

1S32, 

• • 

16,056 

1640, . 

. 23,833 


—PoRTER^s Pr^reti q/* the Nation^ 868. 

According to the returns of the Clerk of 
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committals for seiTous crimes, in all 
Irejand were 15,615; iu 1839 they had 
lisen to 26,392, though the inhab¬ 
itants, dun'ng the same period, had not 
increased nioi% than a fifth. The con¬ 
victions for minor offences had in- 
creased*in a similar proporiion, and at 
the close of the period still more ra¬ 
pidly; in the last six months prior 
to December 1838, they were no less 
than 86,000 !* But the most melan¬ 
choly fact was one brought forward by 
Mi^tanley, that in the year 1838, in 
eleven counties of Ireland, exclusive of 
Tipperary, there were 277 committals 
for murder, and only three convictions I 
Among so many deplorable and start¬ 
ling facts, it was consolatnfy to find 
that there were some gleams of reviv¬ 
ing pTospeftty, indicating what might 
be anticipated if a suitable system of 

f ;overnment were permanently estab- 
ished in the country. The proportion 
of convictions to committals had stead¬ 
ily increased of late years, and came to 
be about 71 per cent of the whole— 
being nearly the same proportion os in 
England. And the price of land kad 
risen in most counties from twenty 
to twenty-three, and even twenty-five 


years’purchase—being nearly as high 
as in England or Scotland. 

27. But though the niral districts 
were thus disturbed and stained with 
blood, the violence of the people was 
not directed against the Government, 
and this constituted an essential dif¬ 
ference between the agitation at tliis 
time and what it had been on previous 
occasions. The Precursor A ssociation, 
which had been set on foot by Mr 
O’Connell on the proclaiming down of 
the Catholic Association by the Lord- 
Tjieutenant, had now, since the alli¬ 
ance of Lord Melbourne’s Administra¬ 
tion and the Roman Catholics, come 
to be entirely devoted to the support 
of Government, and was, in fact, their 
mainstay against the increasing hos¬ 
tility of the English county members, 
OnMarcli 6, 1839, Mr O'Connell said, 
at a meeting of the Pi'ecursor Associa¬ 
tion in Dublin: ‘ ‘ Wliat am I here for ? 
To call upon all Ireland to rally round 
the Ministi'y; to call for my 2,000,000 
of Precursors; tocaUon the inhabitants 
of all the counties, towns, boroughs, 
cities, and villages in Ireland, to meet 
at once, and second me in my under¬ 
taking. Do not speak of that Irish¬ 
man that does not become a Precursor. 


the Peace nnU Crown, the Police returns for I^et Sunday W’cok be the day, and on 
the years Isa?and 1838 were 14,804 and 15,723 jay let every parish meet and 

respectively, which was an obvious mistake, , . •'A i- . ht 

from the police, who in these yeaiv made the <^dopt petitions on the subject. We 


returns, then for the first time Introduced, want no jiackcd juries, no dishonest 

not un^istandlng the English system. Lorn judges; we want only equality: refuse 

Morpeth, m the debate on Irish crime iu the tv*' +i_ 

Bouse o^Commons<Pare. Deft, xlvii. 322,7th the day pf your 

March 1830), quoted the Clerk of Bie Peace’s weakness, dare to go to war with the 
returns as tli true onea The nifference, most insignificant of the powers in 

u S”"®-". '■•1“ 

easily explained without supposing mac- " heatre-Royal, Dublin, on April 
curacy in either return, and is qui|| apparent 11, with the Duke of LeinstCiM the 

to any one practtcaUy acqu^tc with theJ chair, and %11 the Whig nobility in 

subject. It arises from the different class of «j.i. << mi® «i_^ 

cfwcaiucludedin the retumSjWhetherthey In- ^-ttendance, he said, The shout that 

dude any of the summary convictions or not this day emanates from the Theatre 

The Irish police, in 1837 and 1838, cwfwdcd will be heard in St Stephen’s, and it 


them as police cases, though reported by the tiaines a. nor xnajeaiy oe nienaceu 
Clerks of the Peace as grave offences tried at 1 by the ferocious despots of the north* 

desert; let France, a country in 
•to the pwctice In England and 8qotiand,a&d , . , _ a 


avoided in subsequent years. 

^ SuMMABV Oowicnoi^ 

July to December 1887; , . ,* 74,330 

January to June 1838, . . 74,539 
June to December 183^ . . 88,015 

•^Ann. Rtg, 183D, p. 42. 


which the king and the people seem 
affected with a periodical insanity, 
break her fetters again; but let her be 
governed as she has been by Norman- 
by, and as she would ^ by I-ord For- 
tescue, and if any hostile step dared 
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to tread upon tlie Queen’s dominions, 
the foe to the throne shall either sur¬ 
render, or he dashed into the sea.” 

28. The OTeat circumstance •which 
,had rendered the government of Lord 
Nonnanby so popular with the popu¬ 
lace in Ireland, was the wholesale lib¬ 
eration of criminals, which, in spite of 
all the complaints on the subject in 
the British Parliament, had continued 
throughout all his administration. The 
subject was brought under the notice of 
the House of Lords by Lord Brougham, 
in an eloquent speech, in which, amidst 
some of his habitual exaggeration, there 
was, it is to be feared, too much truth. 
He thus described the manner in which 
these jail-deliveries were conducted : 
“ His Excellency came to a certain 
town, and was immediately attended 
by the populace to tlie jail. He en¬ 
tered the prison, a certain proportion 
'of the prisoners were jiaradcd before 
him, and those who were recommend¬ 
ed by the jailer, often on the spot, were 
liberated without further inquiiy. At 
Clonmel, lately, iifty-seven prisoners 
were dmwn up in the yard, and re¬ 
ceived their pardon, while two hun¬ 
dred remained "within the v/alls, who 
were not so exhibited; so that every¬ 
thing depended on the jailer, and the 
man who had been oftenest in jail 
would find most favour in his eyes. 
The wild bird would llap his wings 
against the cage, while that which liatl 
been hatched in slavery would never 
assail the wires with a feather of his 
pinions. Eveiywhere there was ex¬ 
hibited the same want of caution. In 
tlie summer of 1836, two hundred and 
forty j^oners were discharged by the 
Lord-Lieutenant by verbakarders, dur¬ 
ing a progress through part of Ireland, 
It is absolutely necessary to bring the 
matter before Parliament; for not only 
has it been sanctioned hy a narrow 
m^gority of the House of Commons, 
hut it has been approved by a letter 
written, the day after th^ last dissolu¬ 
tion of Parliament, hy Lord John Rus¬ 
sell, then Home Secrctaiy. If no step 
' be taken, and that promptly, to ex¬ 
press ail opinion upon the true method 
m which the prerogative of the Crown 
is to be exercBed in these high and 


paramount duties,*you will again see 
many an instance of that which Ire¬ 
land has so lately exhibited—of merty, 
now no lon^r a solemn duty, but 
transformed into an emqity pageant; 
a pageant which exhibits justice and 
mercy in altered places-j-mercyjblessed 
while justice weeps.” Lord Brougham’s 
resolution, condemning Lord Norman- 
by’s administration in this particular, 
was carried by a majority of 34—the 
numbers being 86 to 62. 

29. It is humiliating to find that, 
in the midst of all these multiplied 
evils—social, economical, and admin¬ 
istrative—under which Ireland labour¬ 
ed, the only remedy which the Govern¬ 
ment hfid f o propose was the extension 
of the mifhlcipal franchise to every oc¬ 
cupant of a subject worth ftvo pounds 
a-year; and<dhe only suggestion of the 
Conservatives, to raise it to ten pounds, 
at which it was finally fixed ! Poor- 
laws to a certain extent had been al¬ 
ready introduced—in 1837; but there 
was no attempt to establish railways 
or manufactures, to extend industry in 
anyway in a countiy where the wages 
of labour were sixpence a-day, or to 
promftte emigration in one where above 
two millions were in a state of pauper¬ 
ism ! To bleed the plethoric patient 
was obviously tho only remedy when he 
was labouring under apoplectic symp¬ 
toms; but whenever anything of the 
kind was proposed in the House of Com¬ 
mons, the matter was adjourned till 
next session, or tho House was counted 
out. Tift emigration during the yenm 
of intense suffering—from 1838 to 1842 
—vflis inconceivably small, when it is 
recollected what it has since become. 
Icin 1838 <t only 33,222 from the 
whole empire! Much of this unfor¬ 
tunate blindness is no doubt to bo 
ascribed to the mistaken dogma of ■ 
the political economists, then so gen¬ 
erally received, that emigration was 
worse than useless, because it only 
n^ade those who remained at home in- 
ci'case the’ faster. “ Our present radi-"- 
cal evil,” said Lord Jeffrey,/‘is the 
excess of jour productive powers, the 
want of demand for our manufactures 
and industry, of, in other words, tho 
excess of oiir population. And for this, 




I am afraid, there no radical cure possibility administer to it any re- 
Init starving oiU the surphiSf horrible lief. 

ns It is. Emigration can do compara- 31. But pressing as the state of Ire- 
iively nothing,*' It is a curious com- land was, it and all other considcra- 
nientary on tllcse opinions, which for tions yielded to a still more urgent 
H quarter of a centurj’- entirely govern- matter, and that was the state of tho 
ed the tfountr}^ that in ten years im- Finances, Under the combined ef- 
iiiediately prior to 1856, no loss than feet of five bad seasons in succession, 
2,080,000 emigrants left Ireland alone, and the contraction of the currency, 
and that in conseq^uencetheworkhouses which, under the existing system, was 
were deserted, and the wages of labour, the inevitable result of the import of 
for the first time in the memory of man, grain and export of gold which they 
in the Emerald Isle, rose to a level with occasioned, the revenue had declined 
those in Great Britain. to such a degree that all the efforts to 

30. But much also of the extraor- effect retrenchment in every depart¬ 
dinary blindness of all parties to the ment made by the Government—and 
real cause of the misery of Ireland is they wore great and many—had been 
to be ascribed to the circtypstance of unable to prevent a great and growing 
its having become, from an unforeseen deficit. The national income, which 
consequemft of the Keform Bill, the in 1836 had been £48,591,000, had 
great battle-field for tho parties which sunk in 1840 to £47,567,000; while 
contended for the mastery in the coun- the national expenditure, 'in spite of 
try. Ministers having come to depend every effort at economy, had increased 
on a majority of 15 to 20 in the House from £48,093,196 in the former, to 
ofComnions, composed entirely of Irish £49,169,000 in tho latter. In tliis 
Homan Catholic members, it became state of matters, the desperate piling 
vital to the one party to secure their in quest of popularity made by the 
support—to the other to diminish tjjeir Government in adopting the penny 
numbers. Hence the battle of parties postage brought matters to a crisis ; 
■was fought in Ireland; and thoniain for it at once cut £1,780,000 off the 
thing attended to in any measures re- revenue — viz., £1,000,000 in direct 
lating to that country was, not the and admitted loss of income from the 
good of its inhabitants, or the allevia- Post-office, and £780,000 additional 
tion of its suffering, but the adoption charge imposed on the navy after the 
of measures which might gratify the change, for the packet service. The 
Eomish priesthood, and Secure or ex- result was, in 1841, a deficit of above 
tend their influence in the elections. £2,100,000; a state of things, in a 
The project to take £100,000 a-year period of Continental peace, so disas- 
from the Psotestaut Churcl? and to trous, that it struck universal conster- 
give every starving peasant worth £6 nation into the country.* Sir R. Peel, 
a-year a municipal vote, had not^the who had tho best access to correct re- 
slightest tendency to renmve the real ports of income, stated the anjMuf^ of 
causes of Irish distress, biil a veiy great,] the deficitsi^when he came into office 
one to secure the support of the Roman in the end of 1841, for the fivepre- 
Catholio priesthood and their nominees ceding years, at the enormous sum of 
• ill the House of Commons. Thus Ire¬ 


land was worse than neglected—it was 
misunderstood; and though its con¬ 
cerns were continually brought before 
the legislature, they were so m relation 
•to projects which, by engendering a 
fierce party-strife, and occasioning a 
d>rolonged stni^le between the ,two 
ileuses of Parliament, rendered the 
nation every day more insensible to 
tho only measures which could by 


Income and Expenditubb of tbe Na 
TION FROM 1830 TO 1841. 

Yean. Income. Expenditure. 

1830, £48.591,180 £48.093,196 

1837, 40,475,194 4(^10,839 

1838, 47.333,460 47,086,183 

1839, 47,844,899 49,357,691 

1840, 47.607,565 49,109,552 

1841, 48,084,360 50,185,729 

—Porter's Frogrtzt of 8d edit. 

475.' ^ 
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£7,600,000 sterling.* This state of 
things was the more alarming that it 
was evident that the limits of indirect 
taxation, had been reached; for the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had, in 
May 1840, imposed 5 per cent addi¬ 
tional on customs and excise, and 10 
per cent on assessed taxes, and the re¬ 
sult had been in the highest degree 
illustrative of the real state of the 
country, and causes of the embarrass¬ 
ments of the Treasury. For the esti¬ 
mated increase on the customs and 
excise was £1,895,000; whereas the 
actual increase was only £206,000— 
being, instead of 5 per cent, but little 
more than one-half per cent; whereas 
the increase on the assessed taxes was 
£311,357, being 11| percent—consid¬ 
erably more than had been expected. 
It was evident, therefore, that the 
limits of indirect taxation, for the 
time at least, had been reached, and 
that nothing remained, in Sir Robert 
Peel’s words, but the “dire scourge of 
direct taxation. ” + 

32. This state of things was the 
move alarming, tliat while the chief 
sources of revenue were thus visibly 
failing, or had reached their extreme 


* Viz. 

Year*. 

Deficient fn yean 
cndinK .lanuary A 

Ending ApKl 5. 

1838, . 

. £655,760 

£1,428,534 

1839, . 

. 345,223 

430,325 

1840, . 

. 1,512,792 

1,457,223 

1841, . 

. 1,595,970 

1,351,997 

2,334.559 

1842, , 

. 2,101,369 


£6.209,119 

^£7.502,638 

Certain deficit in 1843, 

.* 2.670,000 



£10,072,633 


•—Sir R. Perl’s Statement, March 8, 1842; 
Part. Doubleday, ii. 343. 

i Produce of Castonis and Sx- 

cise, 1839, was . . £37,911,506 

Estimated produce of increase 

of 6 per cent, , . 1,895,575 


£39,807,081 

Actual produce, . . 38,118,221 

Real increase, £206,715; being, not 5 
per cent, but little more tlian ^ per 
cent. 

Assess^ taxes, 1840, . . £2,758,590 

Produce of the same, 1841,. 3,069,947 


£311,357 

Being 11^ per cent—not 10 per cent, as 
expected. 

--Ann, Rtg. 134(^86; X>oufiLaDAV, ii, 344. 


limit, the public tiecessities, owing to 
the state of the national affairs in 
many parts of the world, loudly called 
for a great increase in the national 
aimaments by sea and^aud. Aifairs 
were so imminent in the Tjevant that 
a collision between the English and 
French fleets in that* quarter might 
be hourly expected. Canada had re¬ 
cently before been in open rebellion; 
the West Indies were only hindered 
by weakness from following its ex¬ 
ample ; a great and costly war, fraiiglit 
with imminent danger, had been waged 
in Aifghanistan; hostilities were going 
on on a great scale with the Chinese 
empire; and at home an insurrection 
from the^hartists had recently taken 
place, and was again threatened. On 
all sides the Government vas assaileil 
with applij^ations for sMm, men, and 
money; yet where to find them, with 
a growing deficit in the revenue, 
which had come now to exceed two 
millions a-year, and in a country 
where the limits of indirect taxation 
had evidently been reached, seemed an 
inipossibility. 

33. The country distinctly perceived 
theii*perilons circumstances, and they 
generally ascribed them to the im¬ 
becility and want of business habits 
in the Government, which was almost 
entirely composed of the Whig nobil¬ 
ity. The opinion, in consequence, 
had become genend in all ranVs, ex¬ 
cepting their oivn immediate depen¬ 
dants, that an entire change of gov- 
ernmenl* had become necessary to face 
the public necessities, that the ad- 
mimistration of public affairs by a few 
Whig families was out of*’date, and 
that a largib infusion of the commer¬ 
cial intere.sts of the country into tho 
Cabinet had become indispensable. 
The opinion, in particular, was all • 
but universal, that they were espe¬ 
cially deficient in knowledge of fin¬ 
ances, and that to that the deplorable 
state of the Exchequer was to bo 
ascribed, t There can be no doubt thaU 
there was much injustice jn these 
judgments. The Whig Ministry wa% 
by no mlsns responsible for the dif*- 
astrous stat^ qf ^ the finances — at 
least, not in a greater degree than 
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I^eir opponents had^en. They had! 
carried retrenchment and reduction of [ 
the hational armaments by sea and' 
land to the most extreme point, and! 
increased neither till the public ne-' 
cesaities I'endered it absolutely indis¬ 
pensable# Thej had given in, it is 
true, to the desperate plunge of the 
penny postage; out in so doing the 
House of Commons had cordially sup¬ 
ported them, and the magnitude of 
the general distress probably at that 
periid rendered some alleviating meas¬ 
ure indispensable. The true cause of 
the penury of the Exchequer, as of 
the suffering of the nation, was tho 
establishment of a monetary system 
entirely dependent on tho ret^tion of 
gold, which, in seasons of scarcity, 
It was impolbible to retain ; but that, 
though by far the greater mistake 
of the age, and the parent of bound¬ 
less disasters, was not in a peculiar 
manner the fault of the Government, 
but was shared with them by the 
greater part of the House of Commons 
and a decided majority of the Con- 
eervative Opposition. , • 

34. The alarming state of the coun¬ 
try after the riots at Birmingham and 
Newport, and the incessant demands 
for additional troops to Canada, the 
West Indies, and India, from the 
important events of which they had 
become the theatre, led the Govern¬ 
ment to propose a slight increase of 
5000 men. to the military force of tho 
country, by raising the strength of 
each regimentof infantry fronf739 to 
800 men. Small as this addition was, 
and evidenJ as was the necessity untfer 
which it was proposed, it strongly 
opposed by Mr Hume and Bie lUdical 
• party. The effect of this vote was to 
raise the military force of the country, 
including India, to 109,818, of whom 
27,000 wer^ charged on the revenues 
of the latter country, leaving 82,000 
to be provided for by Great Britain, 
This force was, in 1840, increased tck 
1^1,112 men, of whom 28,213 were 
employed, in India, and changed on 
its finances, , leaving 92,899 whose 
maintenance the country at home was 
to provide, Mr Hume strongly ob¬ 
jected to this increase, and moved that 


it should be reduced to 81,319 men; 
but the larger number was carried by 
a majority of 92, the numbers being 
100 to 8. 

85. Small as this force was for a 
country involved in a desperate con¬ 
flict in India and China, and threat¬ 
ened with an immediate rupture with 
Franco, which had 300,000 disposable 
men under arms, the state of the navy 
at the same period was still more 
alarming. Lord Colchester brought 
this important subject under the no¬ 
tice of the House on 6th February 
1840, and, referring to the Admiralty 
reports just published, he stated that 
our whole force on the home station 
consisted of three guard-ships, manned 
by a third of their complement, and 
therefore incapable of putting to sea; 
one frigate of 36 and same 

schooners. There were two sail of the 
line at Lisbon, twelve in tho Medi¬ 
terranean, and one or two in other 
quarters of the globe — in all, only 
twenty. On the other hand, the offi¬ 
cial reports proved that the Russians 
had 28 sail of the line, 18 frigates, 
and 39 smaller vessels, carrying m all 
3672 guns and 30,087 men, in the 
Baltic ; and 13 sail of the line, 11 
frigates, and 17 smaller vessels in tho 
Black Sea, canying 1956 guns and 
14,300 men, France at the same 
period bad 84,000 seamen in the royal 
service, being only 1000 less than the 
number in this country, and 40 sail of 
the lino ready for sea, of which 20 
were afloat and fully manned, be¬ 
sides 12 frigates, 20 steamers, and 90 
sni.iUer vessels. Thus France, which 
had no colonial dependency oHgapt 
Algiera, had %s large a naval force as 
Great Britain, whose fleets were ne¬ 
cessarily scattered over tlie globe, in 
defence of her immense colonial pos¬ 
sessions. Lord Minto, the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, admitted, in his 
^ace in Parliament, “ that we had not 
mips enough in commi^on to cope 
with the whole Russta^i fleetf if that 
fleet were also in commission, and 
prepared to take the seas against us; 
but it was not necessaiy that we 
should be in such ^ a situation at this 
moment.** What rendS'cd this state 
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of things peculiarly alarming was, 
that the naval establishment, in every 
one particular, was less at this time 
than it had been in 1792, when the 
population was not a hfuf, nor its 
resources a foui*th, of what they had 
since become, while our colonial de¬ 
pendencies, requiring defence in every 
quarter of the globe, had more than 
doubled since the former period; and 
so far from being at peace, we were 
engaged in a serious war \vith the 
greatest power in Asia, and on the 
verge of one with tlie greatest in 
Europe. It has been truly said, that 
on looking back to the extraordinary 
infatuation of these times, and the 
enormous perils with which it was 
attended, we feel as if reflecting on 
the movements of a somnambulist on 
the edge of a precipice, whom a single 
false step might at any moment have 
precipitated into the abyss.* 

36, Serious as these considemtions 
were, and pregnant, to the prophetic 
eye, with disaster in future times, they 
were, in those days of pacific occu¬ 
pation and severe distress, less gene- 
I'ally interesting than such topics as 
promised, however remotely, relief to 
the universal suffering. Of these agi¬ 
tations, the cry for the abolition of 
the Corn Laws had now become the 
loudest and most threatening, both 
from the quarters in which it was 
heard and the privations in which it 
originated. It is very evident now to 
what cause the extreme vehemence of 


the outciyon tlhs subject had been 
owing. It arose from the exti-aordin- 
ary and heretofore unprecedented 6ora- 
bination of extremely high prices of 
provisions of all sorts, consequence 
of four bad seasons having succeeded 
each other without intermission, with 
ruinously low wages of labour, the 
sad result of the contraction of the 
currency and stoppage of credit, ori¬ 
ginating with a monetary system de¬ 
pendent on the retention of gold, and 
the drain of the precious metals occa¬ 
sioned by the necessary import of 
foreign grain. It may safely bo af¬ 
firmed that this extraordinary com¬ 
bination produced an amount of dis¬ 
tress whkh never before had been 
witnessed in British, or even in mo¬ 
dem history; and it w«l9 decisively 
proved hy^ the extraordinary fact al¬ 
ready mentioned, that one-seventh of 
the entire population of the two 
islands had become paupers. It fell 
with much more severity on the 
urban and manufacturing than the 
rural and agricultural population; 
fqf to the. latter the high price of 
necessaries was in some degree com- 
pen^ted by the high price of agricul¬ 
tural produce, but to the former it 
was a^ravated by the low price of 
manumetures. The people in towns 
saw this and writhed under its sever¬ 
ity; but they were ignorant of the 
cause to which it was owing, and lent 
a willing ear to the agitators, who- 
ascribed it all, not to the monetary sya- 


* Comparative State of the Kavy, Popoijltiok, Exports akd itcpoRTS or 
Great Britain in 1792 ani^ISSS respectivelt. 


Yoan. 

Line in 
CommitslotL 

3792 

Idas 

20 

21 



Prigatej in 
Commission 




II.—^KATIONA^ RESOURCES. 


T^um. 

Populntion of Qrext 
Biitnln and IrtlantL 

1792 

1838 

12,080,000 
27,200,000 1 


Exports. 
Oflilcixl Vnluo. 



•) ImporM. 

Ofllcial Vdua. 

Shipping. 

Tona 

£ 19 , 669,303 

tl, 268,820 

1 

1 , 540,145 

2 , 785,387 


—James's 11 404; Barrow’s Atitcn, App. 434; POBTsa’a Pari TdblM fyr 
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tem, but to tho monopoly of grain, 
wliich was enriching the landlords 
and farmers m the midst of the gen¬ 
eral ruin. suffering being uni¬ 

versal among me working classes in 
the towns and manufacturing dis¬ 
tricts, and the i;^medy proposed for it 
in tho free importation of foreign 
grain such as was on a level with 
every capacity, it obtained universal 
credit among these classes, and being 
skilfully improved by Cobden, Bright, 
and <110 whole orators of the Anti- 
Corn-Law League, became so power¬ 
ful as to portend important changes 
in the commercial policy of tho nation 
at no distant period. 

37. Encouraged by these fa^fourable 
appearances, Mr Villiers, on 7th Feb¬ 
ruary 1839, brought forward a motion 
to tfike evidence on the o|^Bration of 
the Corn Laws. But the attemiit was 
premature; the landed influence of the 
great Wliig magnates who formed the 
Cabinet was not sufficiently weakened 
to admit of such a concession to the 
commercial interests, and the motion 
was resisted by the Ministers. Su^i 
as it was, however, tlie result oL the 
inotion evinced the indecision of Gov- 
(M'umont on the subject, and weis hailed 
l>y the Anti-Com-Law League as the 
luubinger of coining triumphs. Lord 
J ohn Russell had declared to his con¬ 
stituents at Stroud that the Corn Laws 
ivero indefensible on principle, and 
that the time had come for a change; 
but in answer to Mr Villiers in the 
House, he said, ** The impresSion on 
my mind is, that it is my duty to 
oppose the ^notion to hear svidence^t 
the bar. I have not as yeSfound suf¬ 
ficient precedents to ind€ce mo to 
adopt such a course. At the same 
time, as there will be a great deal of 
discussion relating to facts, when a 
mode is proposed by which these facts 
can be ascertained which is confoim- 
able to precedent, and not inconven¬ 
ient to tne House, 1 shall he willing 
though not ready to propose if myselff 
to support such an inquiry.” The 
wliole Cabinet, wit4 the exception of 
Mr Poulett Thomson, but including 
Lord John Russell, Lord Palmerston, 
Lord Howick, and; Mr Spring Rice, 


voted against inquiiy. The motion 
was negatived, 18tn February 1839, by 
a majority of 189; the numbers being 
361 to 172. So strongly intrenched 
were the Corn Laws in the Legislature 
on the very eve of their fall In the 
House of Peers a similar motion was 
ne^tived without a division, Lord 
Mmbourne declaring that “ the repeal 
of the Com Laws would he the mobt 
insane •proposition tlicU, ever entered in- 
to the human head'' 

38. The Anti-Com-Law delegates 
were rather encouraged than tho re¬ 
verse by this result, and the general 
excitement on the subject was much 
increased by what had passed in Par¬ 
liament, and the evident division in 
the Cabinet on the subject. “ There 
was no cause for despondence; they 
were tho representatives of three mil¬ 
lions of people; they were the evidence 
that the great towns had banded them¬ 
selves together; and their alliance 
would be a Hanseatic League against 
their feudal Corn-Law plunderers. 
The castles which crowned the rocks 
along tho Rhine, the Danube, and the 
Elbe, had once been the stronghold of 
feudal oppression, but they had been 
dismantled by a league, and they now 
only adorned the landscape as pic¬ 
turesque memorials of the past, while 
the people below had lost all fear 
of plunder, and tilled their vineyards, 
in peace.”* The delegates left Lon¬ 
don, but only to meet again in Man¬ 
chester, when fresh modes of agitation 
were devised, whereby it was to be 
carried into every village and hamlet 
the realm. The “Anti-Corn-Law 
Rhymes'* made their appearangi^^ 
•his period, rfhd by expi'essing exactly 
the feeling of the urban multitude on 
the subject, soon acquired great popu¬ 
larity, and powerfully contributed to 
advance the cause. There was much 
ability in many of the publications is¬ 
sued, and thorough knowledge of tho 
moans of moving the multitude in the 
practical leaders by whom tkey were 
directed; but the great cause of tho 
rapid progi-ess and ultimate success of 
the movement, was, as already men¬ 
tioned, tho coincidence high pricea^ 
* Spectator, 1S39, 178. 
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of provisions, the result of five bad 
seasons in succession, with low prices 
of manufacturing produce, the result 
of the consequent contraction, of the 
currency—a state of things so anomal¬ 
ous and distressing to the inhabitants 
of towns that it rendered them ready 
to embrace with ardour any project 
which held out the prospect even of 
bringing it to a termination. 

31). It is the ordinaiy effect of such 
periods of general and long-continued 
distress, to engender a feeling of irri¬ 
tation at tliose in authority, wliich 
often leads to attempts at assassina¬ 
tion. Tile great and affluent can in 
reality do nothing so well calculated 
to assuage the public distress, so far as 
their means go, as engaging in festivi¬ 
ties which occasion an expenditure of 
iiioney, for it is the w'ant of such ex¬ 
penditure ■which occasions the woi’st 
part of the distress. It is grating to 
the fiielings, how'ever, to see one class 
revelling in luxury while another is 
]>ining in indigence, and rellection on 
the beneficial effects of the expenditure 
comes only to those who immediately 
■(jxperience its benefits. The Queen’s 
popularity from this cause, and from 
no error on the part of her Majesty, 
sensibly decli7ied in tlie melancholy 
years 1839 and 1840; and the irritable 
feeling in the last of these years ap¬ 
peared in attempts at assassination, 
which, though unconnected with any 
political association, and the acts of 
isolated individuals, were suggested 
by the general soreness and indtation 
which pervaded the public mind. The 
first of these was the act of a wrong- 
youth named Oxford, who, on 
10th June 1840, fired t\?b loaded pis* 
tols at the Queen as she was ascending 
Constitution Hill in the Park, in her 
phaeton. Happily neither shot took 
effect; the criminal was immediately 
seized; and by the mistaken lenity gf 
theauthorities,instead of being hange4^ 
he was considered a lunatic, and sen¬ 
tenced t*confinement in an asylum for 
life. He himself afterwards said, if 
he had been hanged there would have 
been no more firing at the Queen; but 
ijisfead of meting with his deserts, he 
became a hei% with the fine ladies of 


London, “even members of Parliament 
applying for locks of his hair.” . The 
consequence was, that several other 
half-crazy youths, desirous of notorie¬ 
ty, sought it by further attempts, or 
feigned attempts, to assassinate her 
Majesty, until the abffininablft practice 
was stopped by an Act passed in 1841, 
whichdeclared any such attempts pun¬ 
ishable, in addition to transportation, 
by three jpHmte whippings in jail. 
This WBs a disagreeable result of a 
longing for notoriety, and accordiiigly 
it put an effectual stop to these dis¬ 
graceful acts. Yet how alarming so¬ 
ever while they continued, they were 
attended w'itli this good effect, uiat on 
every cession on which they occurred 
they drew foi'th expressions of the 
loyalty of the people aiid''the personal 
courage a.id humanity of the Sov¬ 
ereign. 

40. Tlic session of 1841, which was 
opened by the Queen in peison on 26th 
January, took place amidst the general 
conviction that the Whig Ministry 
could not get through it. The balance 
of parties had been so even during the 
preQeding session of Parliament, that 
it had been barren of legislative results. 
Nothing of real importence was either 
proposed or thought of, and Govern¬ 
ment seemed to cling to office rather 
from the instinctive desire of Britons 
not to be beaten, or a chivalrous feel¬ 
ing of devotion towards the Sovereign, 
than from any real sense that they had 
stvengljh enough to discharge the duties 
of Government. The penny postage 
had given universal satisfaction, as 
ev?ry remjfsion of taxaticci generalli/ 
felt never Rils to do; but it had made 
an alarming chasm of £1,800,000 a-year 
in the revenue, and brought up the 
deficit to £2,400,000, which Govern¬ 
ment apparently had not the means of 
replacing. Indirect taxes on articles 
of luxury consumed had been found by 
experience to have reached its limit; 
^y increase had ceased to be produc¬ 
tive. If attempted, it would at once, 
raise such a storm among the urban 
consuiheis as would prove fatal to any 
a^min^tmtion, direct taxation still 
remained, bht. it bad been pronounced 
by Sir R. Peel tabe a dite scourge,” 
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and it was more thanfloubtful whether 
liis whole party, three hundred strong, 
would not at once resist any attempt 
to introduce it. A universal feeling 
in consequencSk had come to pervade 
the community, that an entire change 
of Administration had become indis¬ 
pensable; the 'fories openly exulted 
at the prospect of a speedy accession to 
]>ower, and even their cautious leader 
did not hesitate to affirm/on several 
occasions, that a united party, led by 
thre^ hundred independent members 
of Parliament, could not long remain 
c.xcluded from office. 

41. Such was the weakness of Min¬ 
isters that they were obliged to tem¬ 
porise with various measury which 
they had very recently denounced in 
the most unmeasured terms. Lord 
Melbourne had declared in Parliament 
that the project of repealing the Union 
was little better than nigh treason, and 
the idea of repealing the Corn Laws 
absolute insanity; but with both meas¬ 
ures Ministers, to avoid i<uin, were 
obliged to temporise. To conciliate 
O’Connell and the Irish Catholic mem¬ 
bers, they brought forward a bill lor 
the registration of voters in Ireland, 
the purport of which was, under the 
name of a mere regulation, to intro¬ 
duce a new Reform Bill, greatly ex¬ 
tending the constituency, by making 
a rating pounds to the poor-rate 
confer the parliamentary suffice. This 
was in effect a new Reform Bill reduc¬ 
ing the s^^rage one-half^ and as such 
it threatened (ho most dangerdbs con¬ 
sequences, especially in a country agi¬ 
tated by the cry for repeal o^the UnUn, 
Accordingly it was resisti | by Sir R. 
Peel with the whole st * of the 
Conservative party. The result was, 
that it was carried in the Commons 
cnly by a majority the numbers 
being 299 to 294. Tills small majority 
was justly considered as fatal to the 
bill; and the final fate of the pleasure 
proved that it was scarcely less so t^ 
the Administration. In committee* 
^Ministers, were obliged to a^ee to an 
«|jneiidment piuposed by Lora Howick 
which /aised the qualificatimi to £8, 
** a change which,^* Sir B. ^eet ob¬ 
serve^ disentitled Ibem to com 


fidence of the House or the country.” 
In cii'ect. Ministers lost credit cssen* 
tially by the conduct fftirsued in regard 
to this bill with both parties—with tho 
one side of the House by bringing it in, 
with the other for substantially aban¬ 
doning it when introduced. 

42. It was now evident to all tho 
ivorld that tlie Whig Ministry were 
(loomed, and that it was only a ques- 
,ion of time when their tenure of office 
should come to an end. As a last re¬ 
source, Lord John Russell gave notice 
that on the 31st May he would movo 
for a committee of the whole House to 
consider the Acts of Parliament relating 
to tho importation of gi'ain—the very 
thing "which, in the preceding session, 
he liad opposed, and which Lord Mel¬ 
bourne had declared to be the greatest 
insanity which could enter into the 
human head. The discussion of this 
motion, however, and the development 
of the grounds on which it was now to 
be supported by Government, was pre¬ 
vented by the turn which Parliament 
took before the day originally fixed for 
its discussion came on. The state of 
the finances had become so pressing, 
from the serious chasm occasioned by 
the penny postage and tho decline of 
several branches of the revenue from 
the general distress, that it was indis¬ 
pensable, at all hazards, to make an 
attempt to fill it up. Yet was this no 
easy matter; for how ready soever all 
parties might be to repeal taxes, it was 
more than doubtful whether any of 
them would consent to lay them on 
again. At the same time, any increaso 
to tho direct taxes was sure to be to 
the last degree unpopular, and r<^gjst^ 
|irith the utMOst obstinacy, tspcSally 
oy the Conservative party. Pressed by 
so many difficulties, the Government 
endeavoured to steer a middle course, 
which, as usual in such cases, displeased 
all parties and conciliated none. Tho 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in open- 
the budget, admitted that the de¬ 
ficit for the ensuing year would amount 
to £2,421,000; and this deficit he pro¬ 
posed to make up by reverting to tho 
principles of the former Whig budget 
which had been so unceremoniously 
disposed of in 1831, proposal was 
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to raise the duty on colonial timber 
from. 10s. to 20s. a load, and reduce 
that on Baltic timber from 56s, a load 
to 60s.; and to leave the dut}’^ on colo¬ 
nial su^r at its present amount of 24s, 
a cwt., l)ut to Imver the duty on foreign 
sugar from 63s. to 36s. From these 
sources, owing to the increased con¬ 
sumption, he calculated on an increase 
of revenue to the extent of £1,300,000. 
The balance of the deficiency was to be 
made up by a fired duty nf S$. a quar¬ 
ter on lohcat; rye, 5s. ; barley, 

4s. 6d.; and oats, 3s. 6d.—while tlie 
deficiency of £1,800,000 in the last 
year was to be provided for by the issue 
of exchequer bills to the extent of 
£800,000, and appropriating, on the re¬ 
sponsibility of Government, £750,000 
invested in the public securities in the 
name of the trustees of savings hanks. 

43. J t may well be conceived what 
a sensation the announcement of this 
budget, so eminently favourable to for¬ 
eign and injurious to domestic indus¬ 
try, produced in the House and the 
country. The interests thus threatened 
were too strong, and had too long been 
protected by the Lcgi.slature, to yield 
without a violent struggle. It began, 
accordingly, the moment the budget 
Avas announced, and soon convulsed 
the country from end to end. The 
West India merchants aud proprietors 
met in London, Livei-pool, and Glas¬ 
gow ; the Canadian timber merchants, 
in Bristol and Liverpool; the landed 
interest, in their several county toAvns. 
Universally the budget was condemned 
in the most unmeasured terns; and 
such was the clamour raised that before 
tlm^te was taken it was evident that 
Mim^er^vould be in a minority. Y et) 
was the result even more decisive than 
had been anticipated; for on a division 
(May 10) on the proposed reduction of 
the duties on su^r, which was first 
taken after the d^ate had lasted eight 
nights, they were left in a minority of 
36, the numbers being 317 to 281. ® 

44« arguments on this all-im¬ 
portant question, being the same as 
those of which a summa^ will be given 
in the great debate on free Trade in a 
subsequent chc^er, need not bo here 
recapitulated^ cut some observations 


which fell from ^tie Conservative lead¬ 
ers, who both then and aftenvards took 
so important a part in that quesl:ioii, 
deserve to bo recorded. Sir 11. Peel 
said : “Even though iio questions of 
timber or com had been mixed with 
that of sugar, I vvquld have voted 
against the introduction of slave-grown 
sugar into the English market, not 
upon the abstract ground that con¬ 
science Avould forbid all commerce in 
the produce of slave labour, but upon 
a considemtion of the social and K.or»l 
condition of the West India people 
under the experiment now in progress. 

If the personal interests of the planters 
alone were taken into consideration, 
the HoiKp might possibly expect them 
to sacrifice those interests to the public 
advantage. But much higher interests 
are at stajee in the moral and social 
condition of the people in that part of 
the empii'e where we have recently 
made the most hazardous, and, I re¬ 
joice to admit, the most successful ex¬ 
periment in the annals of the ivovld. 
But it is impossible to foretell what 
nj^y be the consequences of that step, 
if wj: take the new step of introducing 
sugar made by slave labour into the 
market of this country. A sufficient 
quantity of sugar for home consump¬ 
tion may be obtained from the East 
and West Indies and the Mauritius, 
without resorting to the slave colonies. 
New ai*ticle3 of remittance should bo 
encouraged from India, for its inhabit¬ 
ants have suffered severely from the 
unrestricted admission English man¬ 
ufactures. . . . After such fearful 
exitmplcs, S am unable to perceive the 
paramoun't obligations of tlioso free 
trade docm'ues which now demand a 
preference to the slave labour of Cuba 
and Brazil over the fixio industry of 
the East Indies. The great experiment' 
of the extinction of slavery should bo 
fully and fairly tried; but this can 
never be done unless we give the free 
labour of our own'colouies the eoeclmive 
prefererdie over the slave estahlishTuenis ^ 
of other states, 

45. *‘irhe principle of Free Trado 
aimounc^d on the other side is, that, 
wiriiout reference to any other con¬ 
siderations, we should go to the 
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cheapest market. that is to he 
acted upon as a universal mle, with¬ 
out •reference to time and circum¬ 
stances, I can only say / cmvmt con¬ 
cur in iL Without contesting the 
principle in reference to countries—if 
it were possible to conceive such—in 
which no prevftua relations existed, 
in a country of such complicated re¬ 
lations as this, of such extensive em¬ 
pire and immense trade, the rigid 
application of such a principle would 
invcjsi^e tis in inextricable confmion. 
Consistently with this principle, we 
I'.hould go to the cheapest market for 
com and timber, and every other com- 
I nodity. H ow is this reconcilable with 
the duty of 8s. a quarter, ^11 pro- 
liosed to bo levied on imported wheat, 
<ind 20s, a Joad on imported foreign 
timber? The propriety of the change 
on the timber duties cannorbe judged 
of till the details are furnished from 
Canada. The principles 1 now main¬ 
tain are those of Mr Huakisson, and on 
which I and my colleagues, when in 
office, have always proceeded* 

46. Notwithstanding the forcil^o 
combination which has been formed 
against the Com Laws — not^th- 
standing the declarations, that either 
the totiu repeal or the substitution of 
a fixed duty for the present scale is 
the inevitable result of the amtation 
which is now going forward—I do not 
hesitate to adhere to the opinion 
which I expressed last year, and now 
again declare, that my preference is 
decidedly in^avour of a grirtuated 
scale to any &ed duty. I prefer the 
principle of a graduated sUdIng duty 
to a fixed 6nc. I do not lledgo my¬ 
self to any rigid details; Preserve to 
myself the opportunity of <;oiisider- 

* Mr Huskisson said in 1828: “An hon¬ 
ourable gentleman had spoken in favour of 
a fixed duty on grain: abstractly that might 
look weU in theory; but when Ave regard the 
circumstances of trie country and the wants 
of the people, we must see the impossibility 

. .arcity ^ efposi. . .. 

suifeTings, infliction of which no claim 
to protection on the part of the com-growevs 
would ever justify. 1 said in I say 

amin, that nothing can U More 
than a reliance o/ thie country on fireiga 
nations for food "^ParL Xkb., xlvlii. 685; 


ing them. I bind myself to the prin¬ 
ciple of a graduated scale in prefer¬ 
ence to a fixed one, but not to any 
details. The noble lord will propose 
the adoption of a fixed duty: I will 
offer my opposition to it on the 
ground that it cannot be permanent; 
it must be abandoned under the pres¬ 
sure of general distress in seasons of 
scarcity. 

47. ‘‘Government talk of a great 
commercial crisis; they are themselves 
mainly responsible for it. They have 
come down to the House year after 
year complaining of a deficiency, and 
now they boast themselves the mar¬ 
tyrs of Free Trade, and apply to me 
for a budget. I am by no means sur¬ 
prised at the confidence of your op¬ 
ponents to do what you have shown 
you yourselves cannot do. During 
the period when the Administration ol 
which I formed a part had held office, 
they had reduced the public debt by 
£20,000,000, and the annual charge 
upon that debt by above £1,000,000, 
and yet they left a clear surplus of in¬ 
come above expenditure of £1,600,000 
when they went out of office in 1830. 
What has come of that surplus now ? 
It has tunied, on your own showing, 
into a deficit of £2,400,000. And 
this has happened when we were im¬ 
peded by all the difficulties of an 
unreformed Parliament, and you have 
had all the advantages of a reformed 
one—when you have had your own 
way for eleven years, during which 
you have enjoyed all the advantages 
of cheap government. This evil has oc¬ 
curred, not from any particular cause, 
but from general mismanagema]^;^ 
j^om the circumstance of Minist^s 
minging to office when they no longer 
enjoyed the confidence of this House 
or the country, and were unable to 
carry through the measures which 
they deem essential to the public good 
of the coimtry. It is not for tlie in¬ 
terest of representative government 
and constitutional monarchy such 
a system should continue; Ministers, 
in so retaining power, are violating 
the first principles of the constitution 
which they gave me credit for yield¬ 
ing to in 1835. Even^measures in 
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tlieinselvcs beneficial lose their good' 
efTeots by being brought forward by a 
party holding office under such cir¬ 
cumstances, They are looked upon, 
not as springing from the deliberate 
will of its leaders — not in conse¬ 
quence of the settled convictions of 
tnoir minds,—^fiut merely for the pur¬ 
pose of propping up a falling cause, 
and conciliating the good-will of a 
particular party to whose support it 
looks. I will not be tempted to fall 
into the snare laid for me; I will not 
offer my budget in competition with 
yours; iny vote this evening is wpm a 
question of confidence,'* 

48, To these powerful and sarcastic 
observations it was replied by Lortl 
Palmerston : “The question which is 
this night before the House, wliich 
should bo answered openly and ex¬ 
plicitly, is. When a deficiency exists, 
do you approve of making it up in 
the way which we intend, or do you 
propose to lay on new taxes? The 
right honourable baronet has not done 
this; he has objected to our proposed 
duties on sugar, timber, and corn, but 
he has not told us what he would sub¬ 
stitute in their room. And yet that 
some additional imposts must be laid 
on is self-evident; and where shall we 
‘ find any to which objections equally 
plausible may not bo stated? The 
question to be decided to-night is not 
a question of confidence; it is the 
adoption or rejection of a great prin¬ 
ciple ; that principle is Free Trade, the 
opposite principle is Monopoly. The 
Opposition have shrunk from grap- 

S with this great issue, and en 
m red, instead, to narrow the 
cRBBRkaion to one collatecal ^int, antj 
to mislead the House and the country 
by pretending an unbounded zeal for 
the negroes. ^ I distrust the sincerity 
of this newborn anxiety on the part 
of those who have so long been a 
party to the sufferings of these very 
negroes. We decline to take slaves 
grown ®gar ourselves on pretence of 
hnmani^, but we do not hesitate to 
assist the slave-owners by transporting 
their produce to other countries, or 
refining it. Is not the pretence of 
conscience, ukder these circumstances. 


a gross liypocriby? The true, the 
only way to exterminate the slave- 
trade to increase the vigilance and 
activity of our own cruisers, and the 
stringency of our treaties with foreign 
governments, to effect its abolition. 
Were we to assert, ns the Ojiposition 
now do, that free lab^mr cannot com¬ 
pete with slave labour, we should be 
supplying the advocates of slavery 
with the best of all arguments against 
their complying with our demand for 
the abolition of the slavc-trado,i,and 
falsifying all that we had said as to 
the advantages of freedom. 

49. “The proposed budget retains 
duties pn foreign produce solely for 
the puigoses of revenue. We do not 
wish to see the principles of Free 
Trade suddenly and universally ap¬ 
plied, to the derangement of estab¬ 
lished interests, and the ruin of great 
numbers of individuals; we desiro 
only to go on as quickly as circum¬ 
stances will admit. All must admit 
that it is for the interest of Great 
Britain to extend our foreign exports; 
but how is this to be done if, by pro- 
hYbitory duties, we virtually exclude 
theft's in return ? It will not do to 
urge a more liberal commercial policy 
on foreign nations, telling them that 
competition is the light and life of 
trade, while we keep up our own re¬ 
strictive system at home. It is our 
doing so which has so long deten'ed 
other nations from adopting a more 
liberal commercial policy. This is, 
in particular, the case '^ith Germany, 
France, Belgium, Sweden, Russia, 
Mexico, and the United States. For¬ 
eign counl^es listen with polite in¬ 
credulity V? our Tei)resentations, and 
point frqm our theories, pressed upon 
them, to our practice embraced by 
ourselves. It is difficult to see what 
reply bo made, under our present 
restrictive system, to such answers. 

60, “ Protection, in the sense in 
which it is now'used by those who 
oppose the plan of Government, is 'a. 
tax levied upon the industry, and skill 
of the mus of the community, to siz¬ 
able a few to remain indolent and un¬ 
skilful. Such protection is not only 
erroneous in principle, but utterly use- 
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less to those for whose particular bene¬ 
fit it is maintained. Show me a trade 
tlial is free, by which I fneaji open to 
fidr competit^n, and I will show you 
a trade carried on with intelligence, 
enterprise, and success. Show me a 
trade tlwt is l^ghly protected, and I 
will show you a set of men, supine, 
nnimproving, and probably labouring 
under perpetual embarrassment. But 
the evil does not stop here. iTot only 
does this excessive protection paralyse 
the»very interests it is intended to in¬ 
vigorate, but it operates most injuri¬ 
ously upon the countiy in relation to 
our commercial intercourse with for¬ 
eign nations. For J)rotection is a game 
which two can play at. It ft impos¬ 
sible that a m-eat country like England 
should go oJf protecting, as it is called, 
its various interests, andithat other 
nations should not follow our example. 
They have all accordingly done or are 
doing so. The Commercial Union of 
Norttiern Germany, which is in reality 
a protective union, has just renewed 
itself by treaty from 1842. llussia and 
Sweden are doing the same. France, 
which ought to be the gi'eat marlt^t for 
our commodities, being so populous 
and so near us, has a tariff which ex¬ 
cludes the greater portion of our’man¬ 
ufactures. The United States and 
Mexico have the same. When, we 
preach to these foreign nations the 
absurdity of such practiced, they re¬ 
ply : It is all very well; bdt we ob¬ 
serve that England has grown wealthy 
and great b}% these means, and it is 
only now, when other nations are fol¬ 
lowing hei^example, that |te has dis¬ 
covered that this system 9 an absurd 
one : when we shall have attained the 
same pitch of commercial prosperity 
which England has reached, it will 
«then be time enough to abandon a sys¬ 
tem which perhaps then may no longet 
' be necessary. It is in vain to tell them 
that England has grown great and pros¬ 
perous, not in consequence of the pro* 
ftetive system, but in spite of it; Till 
we proven by our practice that we are 
serious in our doctrines, neither France 
nor Belgium, nor any^ other country, 
will relax their prohibitory law& 

VOL. VI. 


61. “Symptoms of the most dan¬ 
gerous kind are already visible in our 
trade, the consequences of tho protec¬ 
tive system, which may well arrest tho 
attention of the nation. Every year 
a smaller portion of those manufac¬ 
tures consists of articles in the making 
of which much labour and skill aiu 
employed. . Every year a greater pro¬ 
portion of our exports consists of ar¬ 
ticles of an elementary ouUure, whicli 
are not destined for inward consump¬ 
tion, but are to serve as materials to 
the foreign manufacturers. For in¬ 
stance, the exportation of cotton goods 
does not increase in the same propor¬ 
tion as the exportation of cotton yam. 
Our artisans and capitalists are leaving 
the country. Every year the protec¬ 
tive system is rising up against us, 
raising in other parts of the world 
manufacturing competitors, and every 
year British skill and capit^ are trans¬ 
ferring themselves abroad, to render 
tho competition of foreign countiitv"! 
more and more formidable. We art; 
thus ourselves assisting to exclude oin- 
own commerce from the markets ol 
other counti’ies. .If this system is i^er- 
severed in, we shall at last come to 
that spendthrift industry which is to 
consist in exporting machinery as well 
as the elements of manufactures ; and 
when our exports consist of capital, 
skill, machinery, and materials, wo 
shall no doubt see how it happens that 
we are no longer able to compete with 
other nations in tho markets of the 
world, 

52. “These, then, are tho principles 
on which we stand; our plan xs simple, 
plain, and intelligible. The whoMUfe- 
tory of parlifinentary legislation for a 
number of years p£^t has been nothing 
but the destruction of monopolies. 
The Test and Corporation Acts, tho 
Protestant monopoly in Parliament, 
the boroughmongers^ monopoly, have 
|ucce3sivefy fallen. The monopolies 
of corporators, and that of the East 
India Company, have also golle down. 
We are now pursuing monopoly into 
its last stronghold—we are assailing 
the monopoly of trade. Our oppon¬ 
ents have not spoken c^t equally ex« 

iS, 
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plicitly: they have not told us what 
they propose to do ; but I will venture 
to say that before these discussions are 
brought to a close they will be obliged 
to speak out It is due to themselves, 
to us, and to the country, that their 
opinions on these important matters 
should no longer bo shrouded in myste¬ 
rious silence, or concealed by evasive 
declarations. We have a right to call 
upon them, not to eive us a new bud¬ 
get—for that we do not want, and 
would not accept if oifered us—but 
to tell us, ay or no, whether they will 
adopt the principles on which we have 
founded our budget, and of which the 
coiuitry liaa unequivocally expressed 
its approbation. But I will venture 
to predict, that although they may re¬ 
sist those measures to-night for the 
sake of obtaining a majority in the 
division, yet if they should come into 
office, these are the measures which a 
just regard for the finances and com¬ 
merce of the country will compel tJiem 
themselves to propose to carry,** 

53. Memorable in many respects as 
the harbinger of the fall of the great 
party which for eleven years, with the 
intermission of a few months, had gov¬ 
erned the country, this debate is still 
more remarkable as the first unquali¬ 
fied declaration of the principles of 
Free Trade; and never, certainly, were 
they more ably and manfully stated 
than by Lord Palmerston on this oc¬ 
casion. Equally remarkable was the 
proi>hecy, so soon destined to be ful- 
iille<l, that if Sir R. Peel and his party 
themselves came into power, they would 
be compelled themselves to embrace 
aTiii ?opt these principles. Nor is the 
debate less worthy of attention as ex-e 
hibiting the rhetorical skill of these 
two great masters of the art of oratory. 
On the one hand. Sir R. Peel, carefully 
avoiding committing himself to any 
general principles, excepting the main¬ 
tenance of the sliding scale and the 
protective duties on sugar, was seek* 
ing to nA the debate into a censure of 
the plans proposed by Ministers, and 
sarcastic remarks on the deficitinwhich 
they had landed the nation. On the 
o^er hand, Igrd Palmerston carefully 
eschewed these unfavourable topics, 


and intrenched lumsclf in the pnn- 
ciples of Free Trade, which his prac¬ 
tised eye already told him would ere 16ng 
obtain the ascendancy in^the couiitiy- 

54. Eveiy one saw thdt the decisive 
majority of 36 against Ministers on 
this vital question had numbered the 
days of the Government, and it was 
generally expected that they would 
announce their resignations next even¬ 
ing in Parliament. Contrary to ex¬ 
pectation, hpwever, this was not done; 
on the contrary, Lord John Russell 
contented himself with announcing 
that on the Monday following ho 
should move the annual sugar duties, 
and on the 4th Jiino*bring forward tho 
qiicstion^of the Coni Laws. It was 
now evident that Government meant 
to evade the question of &he budget, 
and, anticipating a defeat on the corn 
duties, would dissolve with a view to 
raising the cry, of cheap bread. The 
skilful leader of the Opposition took 
his measures accordingly, "When tlio 
question of the sugar-tax came on, ho 
seconded tho Chancellor of the Ex- 
clic'quer's motion that the existing 
duties should be continued for a year, 
and gave notice of a motion of want 
of confidence in Ministers, to come on 
on the 31st May.* It came on accord¬ 
ingly, and, after a debate of four nights, 
was carried against Ministers by a ma¬ 
jority of ONE. It is remarkable how 
many decisive votes, both in Fi-anco 
and England, have been cairied by the 
same slender majority. The vote which 
usheref in the French Jlevolution in 
1789, that which introduced the Ro- 
forln Bill isjEngland in 1831, and that 
which finary displaced the whig Min¬ 
istry, were all earned by a majority of 
one. 

55. Upon this Ministers veiy pro¬ 
perly agreed to evade all further dis-» 
qwssion on the Com Laws, to take a 
vote of supply for a few months, and 

c * “ That Her Majesty's Ministers do not 
sufficiently possess tho confidence of the 
House of Commons to enable them to carry 
through the home measures which they deem 
of essentm importance to the public welfare, 
and that their continuance in office under 
such circumstances is at variance with the 
spirit of the constitution.**— Par}. Deh. Mil, 
1241. 
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then to appeal at 8nce to the nation, 
which was nnally to determine between 
them and their antagonists. This pro¬ 
posal was in^ediately agreed to by the 
Opposition. ^The remaining business 
of the session, which was chiefly of a 
fonnal *nature^ was rapidly hurried 
over, all measures of importance being 
dropped on both sides. The House 
qtuckly emptied, every one hunyin^ 
to the country to canvass his consti¬ 
tuents ; and on the 23d June, Parlia- 
m<git was prorogued by the Queen in 
person. On the 29th of the same 
month it was dissolved by royal pro¬ 
clamation, and writs for a new Parlia¬ 
ment issued, returnable on the 19th 
August. P 

56. Immense was the excitement 
which followed in the country upon 
this appeal from the Sovereign to the 
people. Every one saw that the fate 
of the Ministry would depend upon 
the result of the contest, and this, 
more than the measures to be pursued 
by Government, or any abstract ques¬ 
tions of commercial or .social policy, 
was the issue upon which the ri^fal 
paiiiies went to the nation. It is true, 
the Conservatives, or “Protectionists,'* 
as they now began to be called, loudly 
declaimed, on the hustings and in the 
press, on the injury to native indus¬ 
try, both at home and in the colonies, 
which would ensue from the proposed 
reduction in the duties on foreign* 
corn, sugar, and timber, and opposed 
to the cry of “cheap bread,” which 
was loudly sonnded on the otlf^r side, 
the cry of “ mw wages,** hold out as 
the inevitable consequent f any con¬ 
siderable feduction in tm price of 
corn. Free Trade was tM staple of 
the Whigs on this occasion; they stig¬ 
matised their opponents everywhere 
jis monopolists; and whatever may be 
the real merits of that question, or its 
Tiltimate effects, to them belongs the 
credit of having first and most man¬ 
fully asserted it But though the}^ 
wisely, and with just foresi^t, -en¬ 
deavour^ to run the contest mto one 
of Free Ti*ade or Protection, ^he peo¬ 
ple could not be brought to r^rd it 
generally in that light. They persist- 
•ed in regarding it as a qp^stibn of 


men, not measures; not whether the 
Tjiberal movement was or was not to 
bo carried on, but whether Sir R. Peed 
or Lord Melbounm were to direct it. 
The majority of the nation were 
against them on that question. They 
were alarmed at the distress which 
had so long pervaded the country*, 
and the serious deficit which had of 
late years appeared in the finances; 
they doubted the ability of the Whig 
Ministry to fill it up, from a convic¬ 
tion that they were not men of busi¬ 
ness habits or acquirements; and they 
distrusted the sincerity of the recelit 
declarations of the Cabinet in favour 
of Free Trade, when the Premier had 
so lately pronounced the repeal of the 
Corn Laws the most insane project 
that ever entered the human head, 
and Lord John Russell had declared 
it to be absurd, mischievous, and im¬ 
practicable. These were the views 
which divided and broke down the Lib¬ 
eral majority in the boroughs. In the 
counties the case was difterent. The 
contest was more taken up as one be¬ 
tween low and high prices, paid and 
unpaid rents; and the agiicultural in¬ 
terest stood shoulder to shoulder in a 
contest in which they considered their 
means of existence and that of their 
families was at stake. 

67. The elections began os soon as 
the writs reached the several return- 
ing-officers; and the result soon showed 
how great a change the four last disas¬ 
trous years had wrought in the public 
mind, especially in the larger boroughs 
and manufacturing districts. London, 
as usual, was the first in which elec¬ 
tions took place; and the issue oMiie 
Contest was (ftainous of the general re¬ 
turn, and of the fate of the Adminis¬ 
tration. Four Conservative candidates 
there appeared to contest the repre¬ 
sentation with the four Liberals, in¬ 
cluding Lord John Russell, who had 
held it ever since the Reform Bill 
fossed; and the result was that two 
of them were returned, a Conaervative 
(Mr Mastorman) being at the head of 
the poll, and Lord John at its foot 
In the counties, a largo majority 
generally appeared for JJie Conseiwa- 
uves; in the English counties the 
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majority was so great, that, excepting declared lie iieve'i would bo in a 
in a few places where the hereditary minority again.* Lord Howick was 
influence of a few old Whig femilies worstedinNorthuinberlaiid,MrO*Cou- 
was not to be overcome, it may be nell in Dublin, for which ^ity two Con- 
said to have been overwhelming, servatives were returneci. Even in 
Even Lord Moipeth was defeated m Westminster, the stronghold of the 
tho West Riding of Yorkshire by a Liberal party in the metrop(jJis, Sir 
majority of 1100, by an opponent De,Lacy Evans, a stanch Radical, was 
whom at tho last election he had compelled to yield to Captain Rous, a 
worsted by a similar majority, al- decided Tory. The result of the con- 
though he made a speech on his over- test was more favourable to the Con- 
throw so eloquent aud full of generous servatives than their most sanguino 
feeling, that every one who heard it supporters had anticipated,f foi\f.it 

* Numbers at Elections of 1837 and 1841 for the West Ridino. 


12,570 

11,802 

11,489 



Election 1837. Election 184L 

Lord Morpeth, . . 12,570 Hon. S. Wortloy, . . 13,165 

Sir G. Strickland, . 11,802 Mr Dennison. 12,780 

lion. S, Wortley, . 11,489 Iiord Morpeth, , . . 12,080 

Lord JWlton, . . . 12,031 

This change was the more remarkable, that the West Riding was one of tho greatest 
manufacturing districts m England.— Amt. Reg. 1841, p. 146. 

t The Returns were as follows:— V 4 


Divided into countiues. 


Liberals 


Cont^n'alh cs. 


England and Wales, 
Scotland, 

Ireland, . 


DIVIDED INTO CITIES AND COUNTIES. 


T 


English Counties, . 

„ Diuversities, 

„ Cities and Borouglis, 
Scotch Counties, . 

„ Dur|»hs, 

Irish Counties, 

„ University, . 

, „ Boroughs, 



English Cities and Boroughs, 
,, Counties, 

Scotch Burghs, . 

Counties, 

Irish Cities and Boroughs, 

„ Counties, . 


— Beg. 18«, V- 



PROFIT AND LOSS FROM THE FORMER RETURN. 
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.showed a majority in the whole Unit- 
vaI Kingdom of 76 in favour of Sir R, 
Peel. In England the Conservative 
majority wm 104; which was reduced 
to 76 by a Liberal majonty of 9 in 
8i'Qtland, and 19 in Ireland! A strik¬ 
ing pr«of ho\ii much greater and more 
lasting had been the change worked 
in the two latter countries hy the Re¬ 
form Bill than the former. 

58. Parliament met on the 19th 
August, and Mr Shaw Lefevre was 
^l^-cted Speaker without a division. 
The trial of strength, to which the 
•country looked with such anxiety, 
came on upon the amendment to the 
Address, which was moved by Mr 
Stuart Wortley, which wt&: “Tliat 
the House most respectfully express 
their regi^ at the recent increase of 
expenditure, its determination to pro¬ 
vide for that increase, and its earnest 
desire to promote the welfare of her 
Majesty's subjects, and respectfully 
re])resent to her ilajesty the necessity 
that her Ministers should enjoy the 
confidence of the country, which tJie 
present A dministration did mt 2 )o$mss,'' 
The debate lasted four nighl^, and 
turned chiefly on the weakness of the 
(fovemment, their manifold tergiver¬ 
sations, and the want of any settled 
principle in their administration, both 
foreign and domestic. Sir R. Peel, 
whoso sjicech was loudly cheered, de¬ 
clared his determination to adopt a 
system entirely opposite. If I exer¬ 
cise power,” said he, “it shall be upon 
iny conception, perhaps impwfect, per¬ 
haps mistaken, but my sincere concep¬ 
tion, of public duty, fchat power I 
will not hold unless I cal hold it con^ 
scicntiously, in coiisistrace with thJ 
maintenance of my opinions; and that 
power I will relinquish the moment I 
am satisfied that I am not supported 
in the nmintepance of them^ by the 
confidence^ of this House and the peo¬ 
ple of this country.” “I am con¬ 
vinced that if this country,” said Lard* 
'John Russell ip reply, “il governed 
by enlarged and libem counsels, that 
»its power and might #;pead and 
increase, and its influence ; become 
greater and greater, and tb^,;Lilbeml 
principles will prevail and 


tion will be spread to all parts of the 
globe, and you will bless millions by 
your acts and mankind by your union.’^* 
Ministers were supported by O'Con¬ 
nell and the whole strength of the 
Irish Catholic members, as well as the 
Liberal majority in Scotland. But 
such was their unpopularity in Eng¬ 
land, that upon a division which took 
place on the fourth niglit of the de¬ 
bate, they were left in a minoritj’’ of 
91, the numbers being 360 to 269 in 
a house of 629, the largest upon re¬ 
cord. The majority in the House of 
Lords was 72, the numbers being 168 
to 96. After this decisive expression 
of the opinion of both Houses, but one 
course remained to Ministers; and ac¬ 
cordingly, in answer to the Address, 
the Queen said, “ Ever anxious to lis¬ 
ten to tlie advice of mv ravliament, 1 
will take immediate measures for the 
formation of a new Administration.” 
And on 30th August, Lord Melbourne 
announced in the Lords, and Lord 
.Tohn Russell in the Commons, that 
Ministers only held office till their 
successors were appointed, and both 
Houses immediately after adjourned. 
The resignation of Ministers W'as of 
course accepted, and the Queen sent 
for Sir R. Peel to form a new Admin- 
istmtion. 

59. Thus fell the Government of the 
Whigs, and fell never again to rise. 
The Liberal or movement party have 
been in power, indeed, for the greater 
part of the subsequent period, and to 
all appearance they are destined for a 
long period to hold the reins. But the 
Liberal is very different from the old 
Whig party—much more oppsMi^to 
it than ever the Tory had been. These 
two rival parties, which so long divided 
the empire, were, after the termina¬ 
tion of the contest with the Stuarts, 
and till the advent of the French Re¬ 
volution, separated on no gi'eat ques¬ 
tions of social or national policy; they 
were merely opposite competitors for 
power. But the case is very difterent 
with the Liberals, who, since the fall 
of the Whigs, have succeeded them in ^ 
the administration of affairs. The 
proof of this is decisive; it is to be 
found iu their legislative acts. ^ey 
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have been obliged to substitute favour 
to the Roman Catholics for the stem 
hostility of the Revolution; Free Trade 
for the protective system, which for a 
century and a half had regulated their 
policy; and unrestricted admission of 
foreign shipping for the Navigation 
Laws, the bequest of Cromwell, and 
which they h^ so long held forth as 
the palladium of the empire. They 
have been compelled to exchange con¬ 
cession to the great towns for the aris¬ 
tocratic rule of the great families. Nor 
have the}’’, in doing so, yielded merely 
to that change of policy which every 
party, even the most consistent, must 
adopt from the changes of times and 
circumstances. The alteration has been 
so great, and has affected so deeply 
their private interests, that it has evi¬ 
dently been the result, not of change 
of views, but of necessity; for they 
have been compelled to abandon the 
Corn Laws, which in the long-run, 
when the effect of the gold discoveries 
has ceased, will halve their incomes, 
and accept, without any reduction of 
the twelve millions of direct taxation 
exclusively affecting the land, the suc¬ 
cession-tax, which in a few genera¬ 
tions will double their debts. 

60. It was commonly said at the 
time that this fall was entirely owing 
to the iiicapacity and vacillation of 
tile Cabinet which then directed the 
affairs of the nation, and the want of 
business habits, which arose from their 
high birth and connections. But a 
very little consideration must be suffi¬ 
cient to convince every one that this 
was by no means the cause of the ca- 
The Whig Cabinet, when 
it was overturned, contained many 
able and eloquent men, and they had 
sustained themselves with credit and 
talent against the most formidable 
Opposition, both in point of numbers 
and capacity, of which mention is 
made in parliamentary annals. True, 
their measures were vacillating, often 
contradictq| 7 , and sometimes little 
consistent with the dignity of a party 
k really ruling the State; but the reason 
of that was that they did not really 
rule ttie States After the election of 
1835, ^eir majority was so small, sel¬ 


dom exceeding, on a vital question, 
fifteen or twenty in the House of Com¬ 
mons, that they could never bo sure 
of carrying anything; am^ like a ship 
contending at sea against an adverse 
wind, they were obliged to trim their 
sails, sometimes in one (Jirectior, some¬ 
times in another, in order to secure 
any, even the smallest, progi'ess in 
head-way. Tlie deficit in the revenue 
which weighed so heavily upon them, 
and was the immediate cause of their 
fall, arose indeed from the monetary 
system, for which they had been the 
first to contend, but which had been 
latterly cordially accepted by their 
oppouents, and sanctioned by a un¬ 
animous Vote of the House of Com¬ 
mons. The real cause of their over¬ 
throw is to be found in the (f^ustitution 
of Parliament which they themselves- 
had forced upon the Sovereign, and 
the fatal mistake committed by Earl 
Grey in supposing that the boroughs, 
returning three-fifths of the entire 1 * 6 - 
presentation of the United Kingdom, 
would fall under the dominion of the 
territorial magnates in their vicinity, 
because the nomination boroughs had 
hithefto done so. The result of the 
elections in 1841, when 220 borough 
members in the United Kingdom were 
on the Liberal side, and only 181 on 
the Conservative, while in the coun¬ 
ties 181 were on the Conservative, and 
only 72 on the Liberal, proves how 
completely he was mistaken in his an¬ 
ticipations, and how utterly erroneous 
was his fipinion that tha.cha^e was 
aristocratic iu its tendency, ^lo re¬ 
sult proves the Whigs put them¬ 
selves into iphednle A as completely 
iflby the Refom Bill, as they fondly 
flattered themselves they had put their 
opponents. 

61. But this is not all. Not only 
has thq glory departed from the old 
Whig families from the effects of the 
change they introduced into the con- 
pstitution, but, what is still more extra¬ 
ordinary, Sind certainly was not in- 
tended, the ruling power has departed' 
from Vie 7%pdm Mngland. Strange 
as this result is, little as it was- 
anticipated from a diange which the 
great majority of tiko En^ish so vehe- 
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ineiitly supported* there is nothing the Catholic priesthood, which, exer- 
niore certain than that it has taken cising an absolute sway over their 
pl/lce. Ever sinco Sir R. PeeVs dis- flocks and their representatives, has 
solution in^835, a decided majority uniformly arrayed them in opposition 
in the Ilousb of Commons has been to the English aristocracy, justly re¬ 
obtained from the Scotch and Irish garded as its most formidable enemy. 
inemb(Mrs, them alone. If the In Scotland it has been owing to a 
power had been vested in the English diiTerent cause. It lias arisen from 
alone, a Conservative Ministry would the love of independence and aspiring 
have been in office, and a Conservative tendency which are inherent features 
policy pursued by tlie Government, in the national character, which led to 
from that day to this. Even in the elec- the long and obstinate wars that were 
tian of 1841, when the Conservatives waged with England, and which, since 
for a period obtained the majority, it the auspicious union of the two king- 
was by the aid of a majority of 63 in doms, has sent forth its sons in quest 
Ireland and Scotland that the Liberals of fortune into every quarter of the 
were enabled to make head at all globe, and has so often raised them to 
against the majority of 129 against power and affluence in distant realms, 
them in England. Sinco that time This aspiring and persevering disposi- 
the majorily of the Libeiuls has been tion is closely connected witii, and is 
always composed of Irish^and Scotch in fact tho main element in, the desire 
members; and that of the 21 which for self-government; and hence the 
overthrew Lord Derby’s Administra- Scotch burghs, twonty-three in num- 
tion in 1852, was entirely drawn from her, have, since the passing of the Re- 
the representatives of these two na- form Bill, with one or hvo exceptions, 
tions. Nothing but this extraneous produced by powerful local influence, 
power, joined to that of the English always returned the Liberal members 
manufacturing towns, has forced ii|^on who have, with the Irish Catholics, 
the English aristoci'acytheincome-tax, kept the Liberal ministers in j>ower. 
the repeal of tho Corn Laws, aid the Whether this aspiring and democratic 
succession-tax, now felt by them as so tendency will in Scotland, as it has 
sore a burden. And thus, by the effect done in so many otlier countries, give 
of its own act, has the mighty realm way to the return to Conservatism, 
of England, which boasted of having which is tho result of extended infor- 
conquered Ireland by the force of its mation, or the weariness and distrust 
arms, and won Scotland by the seduc- which are too often tho bitter lessons 
tioris of its power, fallen practically ofexperience,or the love of gain, which 
under the government of these two is not less inherent in the Scottish 
comparativ^y weak and powerless character, remains yet to be proved, 
neighbours ! Time will show whether But in tho mean time it may with cer- 
theirmlejvill be as steadV consistent, tainty be affirmed that these peculi- 
and glorious as that o^he English! aritie^in the Scottish characteiiJj^vo 
aristocracy, which Earl OTey, as a rul-r produced important effects upon the 
ing power, destroyed, had been. fortunes of the empire in recent times, 

62. This ex^ordinary result of a and given to its inhabitants an unob- 
* movement which originated in, and served importance beyond what could 
was supported mainly by, the Libemls have been anticipated from their num- 
of England, is to be ascribed in Ireland bers, wealth, or apparent influence in 
without doubt to the ascendancy of the realm. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 

INDIA, FP.OM THE TEnJIINATION OF THE MAHRATTA WAR IN 1806, 

TO THE FALL OF RHURTPORE IN 1826. 

1. If there is any instinct more commonly effected under the pacific 
strongly than another implanted in guise of legislative change. Butrin 
the universal heart of man, it is that either case the result is the same; the 
which leads him to repel foreign ag- property and industry of the conquere<l 
gression and dread external subjuga- state are sacrificed to the selfish ambi¬ 
tion. Other national feelings are par- tion of the conqueiing, and the inte- 
tial in tlieir operation or temporary in rest of thte subject territory is forgotten 
their effects. The lust of conquest or in the ceaseless aggrandisement of the 
other violent passion is extinguished ruling. So generally has^^xpeiience 
by success; the fervour of democracy proved this^o be the case, that foreign 
wears itself out in a few years; the subjugation and internal ruin are gen- 
love of personal freedom is seen only erally considered as synonymous; and 
among some particular races of men, the very word coTiqucst indicates in its 
and, even where it is most strong, derivation the lamentation with which 
cannot be relied on as likely to endure the transference of power to foreign 
for any great length of time. But the hands has been attended. The only 
love of country, the desire for its inde- exceptions to this rule are in those 
peiidence, are universal. These pas- cases comparatively rare—such as that 
sions burn ivith even greater strength of Eome in ancient, or Kussia in. 
in the earlier than in the latest stages modern times—where the advancing 
of society; they actuate alike the sav- empire permanently incorporates the 
age and the sage; they are coeval with conquered tenitory with its original 
the first dawn of civilisation; and dominions, and the inhabitants of tlie 
when they become weakened, it may latter are in some degree protected 
witli certainty be concluded tliat the from the oppression of theit conquerors 
career of the country is drawing to a by becoming part of their lasting pos- 
close. No memory is ever so fondly session. Yet even there the jmvan- 
cUerished among men as that of the tages cohsequent on conquest scarcely 
patriot who has died in defence of his ever compensate its evils; the main- 
native land—none so execrated os he spring of gejheral progress is weakened 

leagued with the danger when the ibwerof separate direction 
against it. *’ is taken away; the peace and order 

2 . It is not without reason that na- which the eegis of a powerful empire 
tore has implanted this universal feci- confers are found to be dearly pur- 
iug in the numaii race, for the pre- chased by its attendant burdens; and* 
servation of national independence is the nation which swells the train or 
beyond all doubt the firat of public supplies* the army of a mighty con- 
blessings. So general is selfishness in queroroften in secret mourns its chains, 
mankind, that npnquest is liardly ever] ajid prays for the defeat of the very 
undertake but for the purposes of iR- standar to which vits own fortunes 
pacity—power seldom acquired with- seem to be indissolubly attached. 

out being immediately tunied to effect 3. The*BRiTik;(i, Empire in India. 
spoliation. J|i rude ages this is done appeal's at first to form an ex- 
by military jmwer ana the ruthless ception to thfi. geneiml rule. Tho 
gi'asp of war; m kter-times; it is more plains of Hindostau.. have, from the 
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very earliest times, oeen desolated by 
the arms, and held up os the reward of 
conquest; ^re even than the Italian, 
their inhabiAnts have had to lament 
the fatal gift w beauty. The riches of 
the south have never ceased to attract 
the cupidity oj the north to the re¬ 
gions of the sun. The Himalaya snows 
Lave been found a feeble barrier to its 
resistless fury. Devastated by succes¬ 
sive irruptions of the Tartars and other 
invaders, the meek and pacific inhab- 
itai^ts of Hindostan have drained to the 
very dregs the cup of humiliation and 
misery ii*om the conquerors of the 
north. So complete has been their 
prostration, so great the multitude of 
savage warriors who in succtftsive ir¬ 
ruptions have poured into their plains, 
that their descendants have become 
mixed in vast numbers wi^ those of 
the vanquished people. And the pre¬ 
sent inaoility of India to make head 
against foreign invasion is mainly ow¬ 
ing to the diversity of races, religions, 
and tongues with which it is crowded, 
in consequence of previous conquests, 
and the impossibility of uniting si^h 
u heterogeneous mass in any durable 
league for the maintenance of^heir 
common independence. To a people 
so situated, subjugation by the Eng¬ 
lish seemed, contrary to the usual case, 
an unmixed-blessing, and the steady 
mle of a powerful Cnristian and civil¬ 
ised government a happy change after 
the savage inroads of Mogul conquer¬ 
ors, or the devastating strife of inde¬ 
pendent chie^. • 

4. In many respects the change to 
European from Asiatic gownmeut has 
iiudoubted^ been an advaAage to the 
people of India. How ^'eat soever 
were the abilities, how splendid the 
achievements, how considerable even 
itlie passing benefits of their Asiatic 
conquerors, they never were able to 
establish a jwwerful governiment, or 
found a lasting d^asty- With the 
death of the mignty conqueror whq 
had founded the empire, tile huge 
fabric soon became weakened, and at 
length fell to pieces.' The Ogductions 
of the seraglio, the corruptions of the 
throne, proved fetal .to the rude ener^ 
of the north, and out of the ^lineef 


the empire arose a multitude of inde¬ 
pendent rajahs, who contended for its 
spoils, and, leaving to the meek or 
effeminate sultan the phantom of roy¬ 
alty, secui'ed to themselves its sub¬ 
stantial advantages. To an empire so 
situated there can bo no doubt that the 
conquest of the entire country by the 
English opened, in the first instance, 
immense benefits. It removed in a 
great degree, over the whole of its vast 
extent, the evils of internal war, stop- 
pal the devastation of ,one rajah*a ter¬ 
ritories by another, closed the eternal 
pillage of the ryots by tho intermediate 
officers of the government, and estab¬ 
lished the inappreciable blessings of 
internal peace and unrestricted inte¬ 
rior communication. So great are 
these advantages, so real these benefits, 
that they have overcome, in a largo 
part of the people, one of the strong¬ 
est of human desires—that of national 
independence—and caused their incor¬ 
poration with the British dominions to 
be hailed, in the first instance at least, 
with joy by the greater j)ai1: of the 
sable inhabitants of Hindostan. 

5. But all this notwithstanding, a 
considerable portion of the people 
would willingly exchange, after a short 
experience, the deathlike stillness of 
British protection for the stormy ani¬ 
mation of their native goveniments. 
The foi'mci’ is a peaceful arena, in 
which, hy IJiem, nothing but the hum¬ 
blest prizes are to be gained; the latter 
a warlike theatre, in wdiich principali¬ 
ties and jpower are the rewards of the 
victorious soldier. It is not in human 
nature that the last should not be pre¬ 
ferred by those by whom its prizes.!^ 
t)e drawn, wlAtever it may be by those 
by wjiom its burdens are to be borne. 
Although, accordingly, the inhabitants 
of the British dominions are in general 
in a state of tranquillity, and bow the 
neck without resistance to a foreign 
yoke, which they deem the decree of 
fate, yet they are in reality very far 
indeed from being contented jprith their 
lot They will doubtless endeavour 
to achieve their independence as soon 
03 a favourable opportunity occurs for 
doing so; and the first g^at defeat on 
the plains of Hindostan will be the 
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signal for a general insurrection of the 
native powers against the British rule.* 

6. The progress of the British in In¬ 
dia has been nothing but one series of 
conquests, interrupted, but not stopped, 
by a terrible defeat beyond its moun¬ 
tain barrier, which seemed to forebode 
that the lords of Hindostan were not, 
destined to extend their dominion into 
Central Asia. The Mahratta states— 
Gwalior, parts of Burmah and Nepaul, 
Pegu, Scinde, Lahore, Oude — have 
been successively acquired; neither 
the moiintaiu fastnesses of the Ghoor- 
khas, nor tlie death-bestridden jungles 
of Arracan, nor the far-famed bastions 
of Bhurtpore, nor the swift horsemen of 
the Pindarrecs, nor the disciplined bat¬ 
talions of the Sikhs, have been able to 
withstand its progress. The show even 
of resistance is at an end; independence 
is xinknown over the vast extent of the 
Indian peninsula. The empire thus 
formed constitutes, with the tributary 
states, which in fact form part of it, the 
greatest compact dominion on the face 
of the earth. From the Himalaya 
snows to the green slopes of Capo Co¬ 
morin, from trie mouths of the Indus 
to the delta of the Irrawaddy, it forms a 
vast peninsula, estimated as containing 
1,385,000 square miles, or nearly ten 
times the area of France, of which more 
than one-half (933,700) is subject to 
the direct dominion of Great Britain. 
The total boundary by sea and land of 
this immense region is 11,200 miles, 
of which 4500 are formed by the ocean,' 
ant) the remainder by the vast range of 
mountains which, with its extended 
branches, stretches all round it on the 
and east, ft’om tl^ frontiers o{ 
Gedrosia to the extreme ^uthern poinv 
of Cochin-China. The inhahitants 
of this empire, subject to the direct 
government of England, are now, since 
the incorporation of Oude, about 
135,000,000; the protected or trihu 
tary states are 41,000,000 more. Great 
as these numbers are, they are incon 
siderable^n proportion to the extent of 
the countiy thev inhabit. In the Brit¬ 
ish provinces the inhabitants are 157 

♦ Written in^556. How completely was 
tbo prediction wtfled in the very next year, 
w^en the great rorolt broke out! , 


to the square mile; in the native 
states, 74—numbers respectively not 
one-half of the densely nr thinly peo¬ 
pled countries of EurQ()e. About a 
third of the whole territories of the 
Company are stiU in a state of na¬ 
ture, and they might inaintiila in ease 
and affluence double their present in¬ 
habitants. 

7. One material source of discontent 
and cause of impoverishment to India, 
so common with all conquorod states, 
‘i, that a large proportion of its w^&,lth 

i annually drawn away and spent iu 
the ruling state. About £2,500,000 
is every year paid away in England 
from lu^lian revenue to holders of East 
India stock, civil servants of the Com¬ 
pany, or militaiy charges naid at home. 
At least an equal sum is probably an¬ 
nually reftitted to this country from 
the fortunes brought home by its civil 
and military officers, or the mercantile 
profits made by the numerous and 
enterprising traders who, since the 
tlirowiug open of the trade, have suc¬ 
ceeded to its lucrative traffic.* Such 
a^sum, annually drawn off and spent 
abr(v>,d, would be a severe drain upon 
the resources of any country, but it 
becomes doubly so when the value of 
the money thus abstracted is taken into 
consideration. The wages of labour 
are usually 24d. or 3d. a-day in Hindo¬ 
stan, so that £5,000,000 a-year is fully 
equal to £30,000,000 in this country. 
We know what a serious burden the 
interest of the national debt is to this 
country”, whigh is nearly of the same 
amount, though it is for the most part 
s|)ent at hpne, and of course not lost 
to its industry; but what would it 
be if it were annually drawn away and 
expended in ministering to the luxury 
of the Hindoo rajahs, or swelling 
the gorgeous establishments of CaP 
cutta? 

8 . ‘ Uhfeltby the ryots, whose wants 
seldom extend beyond the cultivation 
of their fumble allotments, the monq? 
poly of all sitiip-tions of trust or im¬ 
portance by the British is a most gall¬ 
ing and dishearte^hlg circumstance to 

* It is calcnlated .that the sums now (1864) 
annually drawn from ladiA to Great Britain 
are nearly jfelO, 00, 
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tli6 native higher classes in India. It 
is felt as peculiarly so by the Mohara- 
jiiedjftis, because tneir fathers were the 
last conquero\^ of the country, and 
but foi‘ tne subsequent disasters they 
have experienced, they would have 
been in possesion of all the situa¬ 
tions of dignity and emolument. They 
form a numerous body, amounting to 
15,000,000 souls, but still more impoit- 
ant from the elevated class in society 
to whicli many of them fonncrly be- 
longid. With the exception of that 
pai t of them which is enrolled in the 
army, the great majority of this class 
is ill a state of sullen discontent, and 
ready to take advantage of the first op¬ 
portunity which may occur tollispos- 
.scss the English, and place themselves 
in all the sitwitions which they at pre¬ 
sent hold. None but Europeans can 
hold a higher situation than that of 
lieutenant in the army, or a very sub¬ 
ordinate collector or other fiinctiouary 
in the civil service.^ We have only to 
ask ourselves what would be our feel¬ 
ings if the whole situations of dignity 
and importance in the British Islandil 

^ *'Qaels sent Ics idus hauta mngs offetts & 
Pambition des hautes classes? Dans Parm^e 
uii grade de Soabadar-Major, qui ^uivaut 

peu-pr^s d celui d'adjadant sous-oificier 
en France; dans Padinuiistratioii, quelques 
places d’huissiors et de coamers. Quand 
sous Padministratloii de Lord William Ben- 
tinck la Oour des Dirocteurs avait eu Pidee 
cle donnor un * Writership,' c'est-d*dire, une 
place dans le service civil, au fils du celdbi'c 
Ram-Mohun-Roy, qui avait requ une educa¬ 
tion Eiiropdenue, ct ^tait certoineme^ supe- 
riciir cn intelllgcace d uu ^and nombre de 
8 CS employes, ooue propositiem sooleva rno 
telle tenqidte parmi les Dendllci%os qu’ll fal- 
lut y renoncer .0 Toutes les carries, tons les 
einplois honorables, leur dtant apsl fernids, 
il s^ensuit queles fortunes aisdes tftles classes 
nioyennes disparaissent successivement sans 
fle reinplacer, jusqu'i ce quo dans un temps 
doiind il n'existeni plus qu’une igaliti de mi- 
s^e, qui nivellera cinquante millJons dUndi* 
vvdiis. J’inclus cette fols les 4tate vassaux, 
qui viendront se dlssoudre dans le niSme 
creuset. L’Angleterre, comme lo fam^re 
fabuleux, aura tout absorb^; fl ne restora 
aucune sommltd pour s'dlever au-deasus des 
mMSscs, parnii lesquelles on ne compjera plus 
que Partisan, lo cultlvateur, le manoeuvre, et 
Ic gendarme: rlen qtt*un peuple de serfs, 
jotpssant d’uDo libqrte novtmalc annuli pai' 
le uesoin, et n’ayaitt d^Utre altemlttve que 
de travailler pour le profit exclu^f de ses 
maitres/* — Xf*Ind§ ^nglahe, iU. 
2j‘i, 253, 


were monopolised by thirty or forty 
thousand black intruders from Hindo- 
stan, who carried back the wealth made 
on tho banks of the Thames to be spent 
oif those of the Ganges, to be able to ap¬ 
preciate the feeling of tlie people of In¬ 
dia in tho corresponding circumstances 
ill which they are actually placed. 

9. It is another circumstanco of no 
small moment in considering the posi¬ 
tion of the British in India, and the 
chances they have of easily maintain¬ 
ing their ascendancy in it, that until 
within the last few years, few of the 
commercial advantages which might 
reasonably have been expected from a 
union with Great Britain have been 
experienced by the inhabitants of Hin- 
dostan.* The export trade of Great 
Britain to India, indeed, has been very 
considerable of late years, and now 
(1864) on an average amounts to above 
£16,000,000 a-year; but this, previous 
to 1856, had by no means been attend¬ 
ed by a corresponding increase of In¬ 
dian exports to Great Britain. On the 
contrary, the exports of India to Eng¬ 
land had been cither stationary or de¬ 
clining for a number of years back 
piior to the great change in tho tarilf 
by Sir E. Teel in 1842, The reason 
is, that in our intercourse with India 
we thought only of the interests of 
our own merchants and manufacturers, 
not of those of our distant and unre- 
presmted Eastern possessions. We 
boasted of the extraordinary’ fact that 
the manufacturers of Manchester and 

* " For many years weat commercial in- 
just ICO was done by En^and to British India. 
High, Indeed prohibitory, duties wore laid 
on its sugar, nim, coffee, &c.,to favour 
li^ products gro^^ in the West Indies. Still 
worse, we compelled the Hindoos to receive 
cotton and other manufactures from England 
at merely nominal duties (2| per cent); while 
at the very same time 50 per cent was do- 
manded here on any attempt to introduce 
the cotton goods of India.”— OommoTis' Paper, 
No. 227, April 1846. Tlie same principle was 
adopted with regard to silk and other articles 
Ifie result was the destruction of the finer 
class of cotton, silk, and o^er manufacturca, 
without adopting the plea of Strafl0Kl in Ire¬ 
land during the reign of Charles 1.—namely, 
the founding of the linen trade as a substi¬ 
tute for that of woollen, which was to be 
extinguished in oider to ap^aso the Eng^ 
Ush handloom weaver.”—M. MRRXiK'sBritfiA 
fndia, p. 543. 
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Glasgow could undersell those of Hin- 
dostan in the manufacture of cotton 
goods from the raw matcnal grown on 
the banks of the Ganges; but we for-: 
got at what price to the ai-tisans of 
India this advantage had been gained 
to those of this country. Every bale 
of cotton goods sent out from Great 
Britain to India deprives several manu¬ 
facturers in Hindostau of bread. Brit¬ 
ish manufactures are admitted into 
India at a nierel}'' nominal duty; but 
Indian manufactures coining to this 
country were, till very recently, for 
the most part burdened with the usual 
heavy import-duties, which even at 
present are 25 or 30 per cent, and be¬ 
fore Sir R. Peel’s reduction of tariffs, 
were in many cases 150, and even 200 
per cent.* It is not surprising tliat 
in such circumstances, with recipro¬ 
city all oa one sitle, the industry of In¬ 
dia should not have reaped the advan¬ 
tages which might have been expected 
from its connection with Great Bri¬ 
tain. If Calcutta had been the seat 
of government, and England the dis¬ 
tant conquered possession, it is proba¬ 
ble the relative scale of duties would 
have been reversed, and we should 
have had little cause to congratulate 
ourselves on our commercial inter¬ 
course with the East The proportion 
which our export trade to India bears 
to the amount of its population is only 
.£10,000,000 to 176,000,000 people— 
little more Hum one ^shilling and ten- 
pence a-limd; while to Canada the 
proportion is £1, 153, a-head; to the 
v7est Indies, £1, ISs. a-head; to Amer¬ 


ica, 17s. a-head; and to Australia, on 
an average of years before the ^extra¬ 
ordinary start of the .gold di^ngs, 
not less than £7 or £8/t 
10, The great cause of this extreme 
poverty of the inhabitants of India, is 
to be found in the heat of the climate, 
and the importance, in many places, 
of 'Works of irrigation to keep in exist¬ 
ence agricultural industry. Unlike 
the teinpemto regions of the globe, 
which Bxe copiously watered by the 
perennial rains of heaven, the soil of 
India is for five months in the year 
deluged by frightful floods, and for 
the other seven parched up by exces¬ 
sive drought. In these circumstances 
irrigation, or the artificial supply of 
water by means of tanks during the 
dry season, is in most ^aces an indis- 
pensablq;Condition both of animal and 
vegetable life: it is to the territory of 
India what the floods of the Nile are 
to that of Egypt. But for it the whole 
soil turns in a single season into a 
wilderness. The immense floods which 
overspread the earth during the rainy 
C easou furnish water in abundance for 
the aitifieial supply of the land and 
the inhabitants during the dry period; 
but the tanks and canals, by wliieli 
alone it can be preserved or distribut¬ 
ed over the country, not only require 
a considerable expenditure of capital 
in the first instance, but a constant 
application of labour to keep them 
up. But for this they would turn into 
blowing sand during the dry season, 
or bo 'ivashed away by^the floods dur- 
; ing the As an artificial supply 


- “ Pour prot^gerle fermier qui Emigre au Canada, le de Plnde Be volt frapj:^ d*uno 

idroit de SO pour 100. Potir satisfaire a l^varice et gorgCT Ics colons Anglais dcs Antilles, 
le cafd, lo cotoD, la laine, le teck, la graine de lin, la sole, la cochenille de Calcutta, de Ma¬ 
dras, et de Bombay, doivent payor 100, 200, 300 pour 100. C^est-A-dire, pendant qu’on 
oblige rindien A nourrir findustrie Anglaise, on refuse tout d^bouch^ A la slennc. C’est 
un habile ouvrier, un patient agriculteur, un tisseraud eonsoinni6, auquel on interdit le 
travail, et qui n’ayant pas d'autres ressources, se voit condamnd a mounr de fktin.”—Wxa- 
Bsaf, iii. OS, 94. 

t The tiue principle on the subject was adoifted^by the East India Cotnpany on 11th 
May 1842, on the motion of Sir Cliarlcs Forbes, aided by the able and IndefauKable friend 

ofthecolonies, Mr” --- .. . .. -ft . .. . 

litories under the 
pQrtion8%f the British emi 
this Court, in fulfilment of 

Houses of Parliament, praying . ^ ^ __ 

land, which, if fully and fairly established, will confer*’Ahi^'extensive benefits dk 
both cQuntH^ and materially contribute to the secuiity.imd beraafimee of the British 
power andlnvance in the Eastera hemisphere.**^aee Aswie^ovmoL Hay 1342. 

131636 principlas were in great part carried into practice* tygfrB. Peel In hia tariff of 


, Mr Montgomeiy Martin—4iz.. “ That, in the opinion of this Court, the ter- 
the government of the East India Coiqpany oo^t to bo ^ated as integral 
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of water,' accordingly/is indispensable 
to cultivation in most parts of India, 
so the ceasele^ efforts of industry are 
required to refeer perennial the proli¬ 
fic stream; ana whenever, either from 
external violence or internal neglect, 
it has bean sutijgred to fail, and the 
dykes and mounds essential to its 
continuance to fall into decay, popu¬ 
lation disappears, industry ceases, the 
juugle springs up, and the tiger and 
the rhinoceros become again the lords 
of'ci^tion. 

11. If nature has rendered India 
dependent on irrigation for the means 


of cultivation and the development of 
agricultural industry, she has been 
bountiful bej'ond example in furnish¬ 
ing the means of aifording it to tho 
inhabitants. Snowy mountains iu 
every part of the torrid zono furnish 
the only reservoirs for perennial sup¬ 
plies of water; and it is for this imr- 
ose that the stony girdle of the globo 
as been placed in these regions. But 
in addition to the vast snowy range of 
the Himalaya, which shuts in the In¬ 
dian peninsula over its whole extent 
to the north, and by tlie innumerable 
streams which flow into the Indus, 


1842, by whicli the duties on Indian goods of aU sorts wero lowered most materially—^%viUr 
wliat effect on the industry of BrilisJj India may be judged of by the following table:— 


Years. 

IMPORTS TO INDIA. 

INDIAN EXPORTS, 

T^DTAT« Kxponrs 

MerchatidUe 

'^casnre. 

Merthanduo 

Treasure 

Tu Bkmaiv. 

1834-35 

Rupees 

4.26.11.065 

Rupees 

1.89,30.233 

Rupees*. 

7.99.34.203 

Rupees 

19.47.407 

Kupers 

3 05 69 730 

1835-30 

4.78.18 476 

2.14.69.051 

11.10 64.955 

10.81.093 

3 97 53 038 

1836-37 

5.53 69.902 

2 03.61 672 

13,24.01 832 

26 30.340 

4.01.51 702 

1837-38 

5.03.24.711 

2.64.01.013 

11 24 27.801 

84.06.563 

4.35 28 221 

1838-39 

5.24.06.726 

8.01 09.195 

11.77.47 693 

34.79.058 

4.51.31.593 

1839-40 

5.83.12.368 

1.94.52. C42 

10.86.27.456 

47.05 231 

5 96 99.519 

1840-41 

8.41.50.405 

1.78.62.533 

13.45 55.842 

34 64 859 

7.05,43 881 

1841-42 

7.76.85.563 

1 84.13 353 f 13,18 52 176 

61 50 757 

7.12 07.484 

1842-43 

7.60.36.029 

3.44.32 916 

13.55.18.246 

21.57.966 

6.82 09.658 

1843-44 

8.81.79 974 

4.79 46.7^1 

17.25.34.772 

74 60.703 

7.76.01 283 

1844-45 

10.75 40.659 

3.75 24.718 

16.59 02.124 

1 10.68.402 

7.24.06.197 

1845-46 

9.08.74.794 

2.49.59 536 

17.02.86.734 

81.60.284 

6.68 89.433 

1846-47 

8.89.06.645 

2 93.99.224 

15.85.64 376 

7.11 38 696 

6.56.16.865 

1847-48 

8.69.76.150 

1,97.33.914 

13 31.23.970 

1 42.60 380 

5.68.38 267 

1848-49 

8 34.48^042 

4.29.40.033 

16.08.85.018 

2 53.97.426 

6.19.19.693 

1840-50 

10.29.98.886 

3 39.68 074 

17.3l.22.993 

97,12.441 

7.02.64.706 

1850-61 

11.66.87.888 

8.81.18.088 

18.16.41.496 

64.12.891 

8.10.40.164 

1851-52 

12 24.64.902 

5.00.20.590 

19.87.92.537 

91.90.889 

7.18.88.884 

1852-53 

10.07.08.616 

6 83.13.776 

20.46.46.330 

1.05.52.299 

7.37.78.348 


—M. Martin's ilriiisA./adia; App^dix, lif. 

But these resfllts have b^me still more apparent in recent years;—as the following 
table will show 


Yean. 

Imports of India 
from Oreot Britain. 

« 

ot India 
to Oreal Britain. 

Exported by India to Oroat Britain. 

■_a_ ^ 

BiWer Bullion 
imported by India 
from 

Great Brltoiik* 

r!^ Cottoa 

WooL 


£9,620.710 

10,353.476 

11.024,518 

12,191,960 

17,394,400 

20,782,868 

17,684,598 

17,058,855 

15,346,^ 

£10,672,862 
12,668J’32 
17,262.861 
18,65^223 
14,989,030 
15,244,869 
15,106,597 
21,998,752 
84,133,551 
48,^4,617 
_ t . , ■ 

• 119,836,009 
146.179,216 
180,496,624 
250,338,144 
132,722,576 
192,330,880 
«04,I41,168 
869,040,448 
392,654,528 
434,420,784 

11). 

14,965,191 

14,283,585 

15,886,578 

19,870,741 

17,393,507 

14.363.403 
20,214,173 
19,161,004 

17.959.404 
20,670,111 

£286,303 

3,887,434 

6,166,407 

8,941,498 

8,437,675 

11,957,285 

6,187,310 

6,2^,179 

6,9(55,865 

6,229,439 


' » ' ' 

* , f XnetM Vutln^. 2 Cotton Funlno. 


.dbifraot/KOi 3db, 13,40,41^ and 61. 
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the Ganges, and the Brahmapootra, fur¬ 
nishes a perennial supply of water to 
the Punjab and tlie whole valley of 
the Ganges in the north of the penin¬ 
sula, another boon has been given by 
nature to southern India, which is pe¬ 
culiar to that portion of the globe. 
'The monsoon, which blows for six 
months in the year over the Indian 
Ocean, strikes on the Ghauts, cr range 
of precipitous mountains which, like 
the Andes in America, form its western 
boundary, and from whence many of 
the chief rivers of central and southern 
India flow in long and devious coui'ses 
to the Eastern Ocean. The periods 
when the rivers, fed by the monsoon 
rains, are swollen, are those when the 
reservoirs of the Himalaya are not un¬ 
locked by the rays of a vertical sun; 
and when the streams flowing from 
the snowy mountains begin, like the 
waters of the Nile, to rise, the moist¬ 
ure of the monsoon ceases to swell 
those rivers which are nourished by it. 
Thus northern and southern India is, 
each in its season, provided with the 
means of irrigation; and the skill and 
energy of man may, by means of tanks 
and canals, cari’y the fertilising stream 
into every field and garden of Hiu- 
dostan. 

12 . India, though a great continent, 
is essentially a maritiTne country; and 
the power which has the command of 
the ocean is sure, in the long-run, to 
liave that of the land also. From the 
mouth of the Indus to the extreme 
point of the promontory of Arracan is 
a distance, m a direct line, of 4000 
miles; and each coast of India stretches 
^00 miles from Cape Comorin to the 
mouth of the Indus onoone side, an^ 
to that of the Ganges on the other. 
So important is this great extent of 
sea-coast, and so vast the advantages 
which it offers to whichever power en¬ 
joys it, that it ma^ be considered as 
decisive of any senoua war in Hindo- 
stan. Alexander was foiled becanso 
he did not, Epgland has succeeded 
because ^he did, enjoy it. The in¬ 
terior of the p^tniosttla is intersected 
by numeroTW mountain-ranges, lofty 
plateaux, deserts, and deep rivers, 
which render iotemid communication 


always difficult, often impossible. 
Until a vast system of canals and rail¬ 
roads is estabfished throughout bvery 
part of India, which ^uld require a 
century and immense funds for its 
completion, nothing can compensate 
the want of a comgiand of the sea- 
coast.* If the Russians ever attempt 
the conquest of India, the greatest 
difficulty with which they wul have 
to contend will be, neither the arid 
mountains of Aft'ghanistan, nor the 
terrors of the Bolan or Khyber ^a&s, 
by which alone access can be obtained 
to Hindostfin, nor the dense and dis¬ 
ciplined battalions which will await 
them when they reach the passage of 
the Indus at Attock. It will be the fact 
that those battalions will be close to 
their own resources, drtiwn from the 
rich plaiq^ of India and the encircling 
ocean, the true basis of British mili¬ 
tary operations; while those of the 
invaders will have to be painfully 
brought over mountain-paths a thou¬ 
sand miles iu length. The siege of 
Sebastopol tells us what is the result 
qf such a disparity in the means of 
obtaining the supplies of war. 

lb. It is only within these few 
years, however, that such beneficent 
public works, creative of wealth, essen¬ 
tial to existence, have been constructed 
by the modern rulers of the country. 
Wherever, till very recently, you saw 
vestiges of a magnificent canal, a 
splendid aqueduct, a life - teeming 
tank, you were sure you were gazing 
on thd^work of some iy^indoo or Mo- 
hanmiedaiy<:)vereign, or some of theii* 
successorsj'"^^ Almost all of these bene¬ 
ficent puVlic works had"' fallen into 
decay before the career of Britisli 
conquest, and with them disappeared 
nearly the whole population which 
had been nourished by their fertilising 
streams. They have not absolutely 
perished, but migrated in sorrow and 
poverty to some of the great towns 
or other districts where nature has 
oecn more bouhtifol. The Company, 
however, had, even before Jx)rd Dal- 
housie’s^adminis^tipn, which beg^ 
a new era respects, done 

something for improvement. 

Between 1817 and 1843, they had 
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€xpen<led £500,000 to the west of the 
Jumna, and £200,000 to the east of 
that* river, in works of imgation. 
But these w\rks were trifling com¬ 
pared to the necessities of the country. 
The extent to which the evil has gone, 
from the ^ong-cmitinued neglect on the 
part of the Britisn Government 1)b caiTy 
into execution the great public works 
which are essential to industry and cul¬ 
tivation, would be deemed incredible, if 
not proved by incontestable evidence. 

Ellenborough recently said in 
his place in Parliament, that in the 
course of one of his ofiicial journeys 
from Calcutta to Delhi, his progress 
was delayed by having to cross in 
ferry -boats fifiy-si^ riverij the4)ridges 
of which had been broken down, with¬ 
out any pros]|^ct of their being repaired. 
In the year 1827, no fewer than eleven 
himdred tanks burst in the ^district of 


sigh, that all eflbrts are vain against 
the decree of fate. 

14. In justice to the British Gov¬ 
ernment, it must be added that this 
neglect of the public works, upon 
which the prosperity of Asiatic com¬ 
munities is entirely dependent, has 
been owing to the most potent of all 
causes—namely, necessity. It is well 
known in the East that public assist¬ 
ance is indispensable to general pros¬ 
perity, and that money expended 
on useful undertakings yields sixty, 
and even a hundred fold. A policy 
purely selfish would have made sucli 
outlay for its own sake. The real 
reason was, that, in consequence of the 
peculiar position of the British power 
m India, every farthing that could be 
spared or saved required to be reserved 
for warlike operations. Conquest to it 
was not the result of ambition, it was 


North Arcot alone, and consequently the price of existence. In a country 
the means of cultivating the country peopled by 175,000,000 souls, and 
were wholly lost, although it had been which is to be really kept in subjection 
for a quarter of a century under British by less than 50,000 British soldiers, 
protection. The rich alluvial plains 8000 miles from their own country, it 
of the Doab, once fertilised by t^|p may readily be understood that the 
canals of the Mogul emperors, have in power of Government must rest upon 
great part become a wilderness. Clitops opinion. It is by the prestige of irre- 
of mango-trees, planted aroimd the sistible force that not only is addi- 
former deserted abodes, alone indicate, tional strength to be gained, but that 
at distant intervals, as the solitary already acquired is to be preserved, 
ash-trees around what was once a gar- Towards the maintenance of this moral 
den in the Highland valley, where the influence one thing was indispensably 
abode of happy and industrious man necessary, and that was unbroken 
had been, magnifleeut fabric of mcceos. Situated as the Company , was, 
irrigation formerly established, and it could never he for its interest to 
which rendered the countiy atoerfect engage in foreign wars, for that was 
garden, went to ruin in^e days of to incur certain expense and probable 
the lost Mogul princes, has not risk for remote and contingent advan- 
as yet been testored by the^^ompany; tage. But from the obviously prq^ 
the tanks are dried up, the mounds prions natarssef its position, and the 
broken down or destroyed ; and a few great distance of the centre of its 
hollows filled virith brushwood, and resources, it was constantly exposed to 
^nauted by wild beasts or serpents, attack; and when assailed, it had no 
alone indicate where the fertilising chance of salvation but in iminediate 
streams had formerly flowed, the and decisive victory. Protracted war- 
distance of a few miles from Delhi the fare was perilous, early defeat would 
country is entirely deserted; you meetJ he fatal to it. The misfortunes of 
oftly ruined temples, fallen* pillars,** Colonel Monson's divisioi^in 1804 
and the mounds which tell where exposed it to danger; the Afighanistan 
Imhitations had been; an^ if you disaster ip 1842 brought it to the verge 
tneMassulmanwheucetliis'de^station of ruin. Thus it was indispensable 
has come, and whiter .the power of that it should be at all ti|^es in a state 
his facers has fl§d, he replies, with a of full military preparation, not only 
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to I’epel aggression, but quickly to 
destroy the assailant; and intennission 
for a single year in this state of costly 
watchfulness might at any thno ex¬ 
pose it to destruction. It is a clear 
proof of what was tlie real cause of 
the long-continued indifference of the 
Company's government to public im- 
pi'ovenicnts, that from the time that 
tho British power was thoroughly 
estahlislied in India, and its authority 
was paramount from the Himalaya to 
Cape Comorin, the former niggardly 
system in regard to public grants was 
abandoned, and in the latter years of 
Lord Halhousie's administration from 
£1,500,000 to £2,000,000 annually 
were devoted to the construction of 
great public works, which will sur¬ 
pass, when completed, the fabled days 
of Mogul magnificence. Since tho 
British dominion was fully established 
by the defeat of the revolt in 1858, 
the sums expended by the British Go¬ 
vernment have been from £3,000,000 
to £4,000,000 sterling a-yeav. 

15. One serious and widespread cause 
of injury, in a part of British India, 
has been tho Zemindar system; and 
its partial failure affords a signal in¬ 
stance of the danger of attempting to 
extend the institutions which have 
proved most successful in one part of 
tlie world to another differently situ¬ 
ated, and inhabited by a different race 
of men. When Lord Cornwallis first 
inti’oduced this system into these con¬ 
quered provinces, nothing, according 
tu European ideas, could afford a fairer 
rospect of success, for it proposed to 
X at a moderate rate tho set¬ 


tlement of tlie r 3 'ots’ quit-rent; and in 
the collectors of districts, styled the 
zemindars, it was hoped, .would be laid 
the foundation of a feu^l aristocracy 
which, without opprqpsing the people, 
the usual source of Asiatic grandeur, 
might be bound to thj Government by 
the strong bond of mutual interest. 
But the result has iu some measure 
disappointed these expectations; and 
the only effect of the system has been, 
in many cases, to ruin the zemindars, 
and impoverish the people. Thc^'r^ii- 
son is, that the quit-rent, though light 
in comparison of that which had been 
previously imposed and nmninally re¬ 
quired, was often much more than, 
under existing circumstances, could bo 
actually and regularly paid. The Mo¬ 
gul princes required thrap-fifths of tho 
produce, but the weakness of their 
governm^t precluded them from levj'- 
iiig it: tho British required only two- 
fifths, but the collectors were com¬ 
pelled to pay it entire, and payment 
of all arrears was enforced with rigid 
exactitude. Mauy of these zemindars 
<j?uld not pay their rent to the trea¬ 
sury, or if they did so, it was only by 
extorting it with merciless rigour IVoni 
the unhappy cultivators. Thus tho 
result of this system, so well conceived 
in principle, so plausible in appear¬ 
ance, has often been, in practice, to 
ruin the permanent collec^^ who, it^ 
was hoped, would form a middle clasaf' 
attached to the Government, and de¬ 
press the cultivators, from whose la¬ 
bours «iot only the ch^ef part of tho 
national w^th, but two-thirds of the 
national r^enue, was derived.* Yet is 
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there another side of the question; 
and results on a great scale demon- 
stnAe that, m spite of the many evils 
to the zemindai's which this system 
has introduced, dt has, upon the whole, 
been beneficial to the rvots. Periodi¬ 
cal famines, which, before the perpet¬ 
ual settlement, were the scour^ of 
the province of Bengal, have been 
comparatively rare since its introduc¬ 
tion; and while the other provinces 
of India, in general, exhibit a deficit, 
of Bengal, out of a land-rent of 
£14,000,000, exhibits a surplus of 
£2,800,000. And sorely as the ill 
effects of the system have been expe¬ 
rienced, it has never been deemed pos¬ 
sible to alter it; for to do so '^ould be 
to do away with What was justly held 
out as its •chief recommendation — 
namely, its chapter—and 

expose Government to endless appli¬ 
cations for remission, botli from the 
zemindars and their impoverished sub¬ 
jects. 

16. The zemindar system is not 
universally established in India. In 
the northern provinces the old Villmge 
9ystem is still preserved—a system so 
thoroughly adapted to the circum¬ 
stances and wants of the country, and 
so associated with the habits of its in¬ 
habitants, that it has existed fiom the 
earliest times, survived all the changes 
of dynasty or conquest, and formed the 
nucleus round which society has per- 

S etually been re-formed, when all but 
estroyed by the successive inroads of 
northern conquerors. According to it, 
each village forms a littll^ommuuity, 
ovemed by elders chosen wn the most 
emocratic principles, ariR with its 
adjacent teiritory composes a little 
world within itself, independent, if left 
alone, of any external appliances. The 
•land-tax which it pays to Government 
is received by its c^lectors from the 
elected rulers of the village, nd they 
apportion out the burden with the 
most scrupulous care and perfect faiiw 
hess among the diif^nt inlftibitants. 
In this little community the profes* 
aions ate all heredltafy. Tkf tailors, 
the shoemakers, tbe baka^w,: tha sob 
diers, succeed to their fathers' avoca- 
VOL. VL 


tions : no one either thinks of leaving 
his, or can do so. So deeply rooted is 
this system over all India, as indeed 
generally in the East, that it survives 
all the convulsions of time. In vain 
does the storm of war roll over tho 
little society; in vain does the torch 
of the Mogul or the Affghan consume 
their dwellings; in vain are they dis¬ 
persed and driven into the abodes of 
the jackal or the tiger. When the 
tempest ceases, the little community 
again rises from its ashes, the scattered 
flock return to their former dwellings, 
** rebuild with haste their fallen waUs, 
and exult to see the smoke ascend from 
their native village.** 

17. It is not to be supposed, from 
this long catalogue of omissions, that 
the English government in India has 
been a source of unmixed evil to the 
inhabitants of the country. It has 
been in many respects a decided bene¬ 
fit, as is decisively proved by the fact, 
that tho produce of the whole country 
is estimated by the most competent 
statisticians to be now 70 per cent 
more than it was a quarier of a cen¬ 
tury ago. This proves that, although 
numerous and serious calamities have 
resulted from tho land being subjected 
to the dominion of a power so far dis¬ 
tant, and in many respects so different 
fiom that of India, yet, viewed in its 
entire effects, it has proved a benefit, 
and that the substitution of the steady 
administration of aChristian and'eivil- 
ised, instead of the fitful oppression of 
a Mogul or Mohammedan ruling power, 
has, upon the whole, been advantage¬ 
ous. ^And this important fact encour¬ 
ages the hope that, if the British d*- 
j«ninion in liftlia endures long enough 
to permit the great improvements un¬ 
dertaken during Lord Dalhousie's ad¬ 
ministration, and since the suppres¬ 
sion of the revolt, to produce their 
natural effects, the pubuc revenue, as 
well as the industrial resources of the 
^jountry, will be more than doubled. If 
tho railways, canals, and ot^er public 
works which are indispensable to the 
development of private industry, and 
which in the East must be undertaken 
by the Government, are Ace executed, 
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HO limit can be assigned to the im- 
pttlse T^hich, under an administration 
that forcibly retains the peninsula in 
peace> may be ^ven to its population^ 
xiohes, and revenue. 

18. Towards this object, however, 
there is one indispensable re<juisite, 
and that is, that the commercial pol¬ 
icy of England towards India should 
be settled on a footing of real reci¬ 
procity. The way to do this is obvi¬ 
ous: admit Indian produce of every 
description into the British Islands 
on the same terms as British produce 
is admitted into Hindostan. Seek no 
advantage in commercial intercourse 
with our Indian empire that you are 
not willing to concede to it in return. 
Act as you would wish it to do if Cal¬ 
cutta was the seat of government, and 
Great Britain the subject and distant 
province. Different opinions may be 
entertained on the point, how far the 
natives of India can with safety be ad¬ 
mitted to any considerable part of the 
offices of trust and emolument which 
are at present engrossed by the Eng¬ 
lish. It may be unhappily true, that 
they are disqualified by nature and 
habit from exercising any of the rights 
of freemen; but that they are emi¬ 
nently laborious, and fitted to take 
advantage of every opening which can 
be afforded to their industry, is uni¬ 
versally admitted. What a boundless 
field for Indian enterprise would be 
afforded by the immense wealth and 
vast manufacturing acquirements %of 
Great Britain, if the produce of Hin¬ 
dostan was admitted on the just terms 
of entire reciprocity, and that vast 
4 | 9 gion were really treated as a distant 
province of the empire!' Under such 
a system, coupled with a parental 
administration in regard to grants to 
ublio works, such as have honourably 
istinguished Lord Dalhousie’s adiniu< 
istration, it is not unreasonable to ex 
pect that in twenty years our exports 
to India may amount to £30.000,009 
a-year; g|^ 1, not more than 4s. a-heod 
for the entire population. Hor would 
such just and generous conduct to an 
unrepresented, though vast empire, be 
less expediel^t and beneficial to the 
ixame(^te commercial interests of the 


ruling state; for towards a great sale 
of our manufactures i;i India one thing 
is indispensable, and thatas, the means 
of purchasing them to its'inhabitants; 
and how is that to be conferred, unless 
an adequate market is afforded to their 
own industry ? p p 

19. In one particular of vital im¬ 
portance to the manufacturing inte- 
I’ests of Great Britain, its ne^ect of 
the agricultural interests of India has 
been unaccountable, and may in the 
end prove calamitous. India is a 
cotton-growing country; England is a 
great cotton-consuming country, but 
from defect of climate cannot grow an 
ounce of it. Is it possible to con¬ 
ceive a^ombination of circumstances 
in which entire freedom of trade might 
be introduced with moiv> effect, and 
produce more beneficial results to the 
British eiifipire on hoth sides of the 
ocean ? On the one side, a boundless 
market for an important article of 
agricultural produce; on the other, 
certainty of supply of the essential 
article of a great manufacture, from 
wjthin the empire itself. Yet, strange 
to say, this obvious and reciprocal ad¬ 
vantage has been entirely overlooked, 
and England has been content to bo. 
dependent on America, a jealous and 
sometimes, hostile state, for the sup- 

S of this vital material for its maiiu- 
iuring industry! The secret of this 
strange anomaly is to be found in the 
interested and selfish jwlicy of the 
British Government, which, pressed 
by imptHant manufacturing interests 
at home, sacrificed the present 
welfare of Wb Indian possessions, and 
the future 'independence of the whole 
empire, to the desire of getting tho 
raw material of the cotton fabrics at 
the cheapest possible rates. Nature 
hag not conferred upon the Indian 
peninsula the immense advantages of 
which has been, so prodigal to the 
basin of the MississippL No vast net¬ 
work of navigable streams, such as 
pour into the mreat artery of that noblo 
river, brings we means of trapsporting 
cotton by water to every man’s door. 
To supply this defecti 'and enable tho 
cotton - growinj^ districts of India to 
compete with wxm of America^ it was 
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indispensable, by means of railroads cessartes of life, not because the sul- 
and canals, to confer those advantages tans lack inclination to exact it, but 
npoli them which nature had denied because their subjects have not the 
them, or by protecting duties to com- means of paying it. They regard in- 
pensate for the want of the natural direct taxation as an unjustifiable 
modes of transport enjoyed by Ame- and insupportable invasion upon their 
rica. T%e first^ost money, and there- rights, and it is well understood that 
fore was for long not thought of; the any considerable addition to the tax 
second was deemed objectionable by on salt or opium would produce a re- 
our manufacturers at home, who look- beliion which mi|ll[t endanger the Gov- 
ed only to purchasing their raw mate- emment. In fact, it would be not more 
rial in the cheapest market, albeit that impolitic to attempt, than impossible 
^i^n enemy. Hence the neglect of a to carry into execution, any such in- 
branch of cultivation in India in which novation; for such is the poverty of 
the English markets, had they been the people, and the limited extent of 
ennitted to reap the benefit, would their artificial wants, that they could 
ave doubled the agricultural riches not purchase articles, the price of 
of the country, — and the c^tinued which was enhanced in any sensible 
•dependence of the most important degree by taxation—so that the tax 
branch of «ir manufactures at home would defeat itself. But this circum- 
upon a jealous foreign stat^ by whom stance constitutes a most serious difii- 
it may at any moment bS cut, and culty in Indian government, which in 
iTiin brought upon hundreds of thou- European is comparatively unknown, 
sands of our industrious workmen.* and goes far to explain the stationary 
20. There is one peculiarity of In- conation of the Indian revenue, not- 
-dian society which is very important, withstanding the great addition to the 
and singularly augments the difficulty teiTitories of the Company during the 
of meeting by extraordinary taxation last forty years, 
any serious extra expense in the pub- 21. The revenue of India has in- 
lic administration. This is the ifbpoa- creased with the vast increase of its 
sibility of making any material addi- territorial acquisitions of late years, 
tioa to the indirect taxes. Strange to but by no means in the proportion 
say, the people who submit without a that might have been expected from 
murmur to the payment of two or even their magnitude, and still less on a level 
three fifths of their rude produce to with the necessaryexpenses which have 
Government, could not by any effort been attendant on their acquisition, 
be brought to acquiesce in any con- The net revenue before the revolt was 
siderable addition to tiie tax on salt, about £26,000,000 a-year, but the ex¬ 
opium, or any article of consftnption. penditure was £28,000,000, leaving a 
Tne reason is, that they^^ accustom- deficit of £2,000,000. Twenty yeare 
od to the first, which froiffthe earliest ago, the income was only £20,800,000; 
■ages has formed the main source of re- but the expenditure was little moie 
venue in all the Oriental states; butUhan £18,750,000, showing a surplus 
thejr are not accustomed to the last,' of above £1,000,000. Tms is a veiy 
which has sprung up with the wide remarkable circumstance, and but for 
•diffusion of comfort in the middle class, the explanation of its causes, already 
from the stability of government and given, would appear incredible. Tliei e 
comparative frwaom of Europe. In- is now strong reason to hope that, if 
direct taxation ^comparatively speak' peace is preserved in India, and the 
ing, unknown in the East, except ip |Vreat works set on foot by Lord Dal- 
regard to salt and opinm, thtf chief ar- j housie, and since the suppression of 
times of jconsumption beyond the ne- the revolt, are earned into complete 

execution, the surolus will again bo 
restored, and the Government be eh- 
abled to complete thosC still greater 
improvements which have since been 


** Written In 186®. HoWentirel/verifledby 
the disruption of America In ISm, and the con¬ 
sequent cotton famlue, fraught with snch dis¬ 
astrous consequences in the British Islands ] 
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commenced and are alone required to 
develop fullythe immense industrial and 
agricultural resources of the country.* 
22. It is not surprising that so much 
difficulty has been experienced in mak¬ 
ing the revenue of India keep pace 
wfth the extension of its territory, and 
the consequent increase of its necessary 
expenditure ; for such have been the 
effects of the jealou^mmercial policy 
of the British Government, that so far 
from the native manufacturing indus¬ 


try of the country having, before th^ 
last few years, increased under its ad¬ 
ministration—at least as indicated* by 
the returns of exports arid imports— 
it had signally declined. In 1805, tho 
Company possessed only 38,000,000 
subjects in the territory directly sub- 
iect to their government, and the ex¬ 
ports of these were under 25,000,000 
of rupees ; in 1835 their subjects wero 
above 100,000,000, Wt their entire ex¬ 
ports wore only 22,500,000 rupees. + 


^ Mean Revenue and Expenditure of India. 


1832, 

1833, 

1834, 

• s • • 

Rovenae. 

. £20,837,000 

Expenditure. 

£19,751,000 

1840, 

1841, 

1842, 

• s • • 

21,239,000 

23,283,000 

1853, 

1854, 

1855, 

• « • • 

24,789,000 

26,843,000 




Public Debt of India, 1884cro ISo3. 


1834, 



£35,463,483 

1844, . 

. £37,639,820 

1835. 



33,984,654 

1845, . 

. 88,627,954 

1836, 



29.882,299 

1846, . 

. 992,734 

1837, 



30,406,246 

1847. . ^ . 

41,798,087 

1838, 



80,249,893 

1848, . ^ . 

. 43,085,263 

1839, 



30,231,162 

1849, . 

44,204,080 

1840, 



80,703,778 

1850, . 

. 46,068,064 

1841, 



32,051,088 

1861, . 

. 47,999,827 

1842, 



34,378,289 

1852, . 

. 48,014,244 - 

1843, 



36,322,819 

1853, . 

. 49,043,526 


—Martin’s British India, p. 347; and Pari. Det., May 1356. 

In 1860 the funded debt had mounted up to £71,901,081; and when to this the unfunded 
and floating debt is added, the whole amounts to%100,d77,081. 


Receipts and Expenditure of India in tBS Tear 1852. 


Receipts. 


Expendittire 

lAud-tax, .... 

. £15,365,000 

Interest of debi^ 

Stamps on land and spirits, 

. 1,185,000 

Dividends,.... 

Opium monopoly. 

. 6,088,000 

Half-pay, &c., in England, 

Customs, .... 
Stamps, .... 

1,430,000 

Army, .... 

491,000 

Judicial establishments, . 

House-tax, 

. 118,000 

Collection of taxes, . 

Post-office, 

. 200,000 

Civil establishments, 

Mint, . 

. 160,000 

Costs of opium produetion, 

Tobacco, .... 

63,000 

S^t-tax, .... 

Tribute . 

671,000 

Marine tares, . 

Post-office^ 

Custom-house ttMts, . 

Mint ^do., . 

Stamps, .... 
Public works,' . 

Miscellaneous, . 

1,522,000 

Total gross, . 

. £28,610,000 

1 


—Martin’s British India^ p. 641. 


. £2,503,000 

. 660,000 

. 2,697,000 

. 9,803,000 

. 2,223,000 

. 2,010,000 

1,928,000 
. 1,370,000 

. 360,000- 

376,000 
213,000 
189,000 
, 80,000 

32,000 
4,223.000 


£27,977,00a- 


«* 


Since the suppression of the revolt in 1859, the leceipts and expenditure have become * 
much more considerable. For the year 1860 the receljus were £4^903,234, while the ex¬ 
penditure was £46,924,610, leaving a deficit of £4,021,885. But,this has now (1864) turned 
into a email surplus, which promises both to increase in<^ztent and be permanent in char* 
acter. 

ises. 

RupMIKl 

13,047,988 
11,849,670 


t Native rude produce exported, 
Manufaftured do. do.. 


24,897,65$ 


1881 

RupMS, 

018,061,647 

4,602,862 

■ I iiiiiii'i. 


PojmUilon. 

88,000,000 

100,000,000 


[22,694,000 


The opium and Indigo raised by English colonists, and with English, capital, are in both 
coses excluded %Na the statement, which is meant to show the promss m native industry. 
—MoHTOOHERy llARTni’s Brftua I^uiia, 641. 
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The details of this extraordiuaty de¬ 
falcation are still more instructire, for 
if fhe expoif^ of cotton goods, shawls, 
indigo, and silk in 1825 are compared 
with those of 1835, there is a decline 
■of 11,000,000 rupees (£1,100,000); 
and even taking into view the great 
increase of the export of opium to 
China, which was no less than 
20,000,000 rupees (£2,000,000) in the 
period of comparison, there was a de- 
tdine of the total exports of no less 
yHtaxi 3,000,000 rupees, or £300,000.* 
In a word, the steam-engine of Eng¬ 
land has wellnigh destroyed the looms 
of India; and when we boast of the 
great groiyth of our export of manu¬ 
factures to Hindostan, we forget the 
price at which that advantage has been 
purchased 4n the ruin of our distant 
and unrepresented Asiatic^ubjects. 

28, The greater part of the revenue 
of the British Government in India is 
derived from the land-tax, levied in 
the whole province of Bengal under 
the zemindar system; in the northern 
provinces, and all the recent acquisi¬ 
tions, according to the old vulhge 
system. There is a third ^stem, 
called the Ryotwar, established in a 
large part of the presidency of Madras, 
comprising nearly a third of the Indian 
dominions. Under this system, a 
anaximum is fixed for the rent of land, 
which is paid directly by the ryot or 
■cultivator to the Government, he re¬ 
taining all the surplus for his' own 
■advantage. Of course, every thing here 
depends on the moderation mill which 
the rent is originally ; for, once 


* Cotton goods exported, 
Shawls do., . 

Indigo do., . 

Silk do. I . 


—MoNTGOUSitT ICxBTiM's BrUitJp India. 


imposed, it is in general rigorously 
exacted by the collectors, and often 
proves, in seasons of excessive drought, 
so oppressive as to land the cultivators 
in total min. The territorial revenues 
of the India Company did not increase 
so much as might have been expected, 
from the great additions whitm con¬ 
quest and mcorporation made to their 
dominions; they only rose from 
£13,431,000, on an average of three 
years ending in 1834, to £16,280,000 
on a similar average ending in 1842, 
and to £21,347,000 in 1855. Con* 
sidering that during this time the 
territorial surface of the British do¬ 
minions has been augmented by 
300,000 square miles, and its popula¬ 
tion by above 50,000,000 souls, this 
increase must be regarded as small, 
and indicating some essential defect 
still pervading our Indian adminis¬ 
tration. 

24. The next considerable source of 
revenue which the late Company and 
present Imperial Government enjoys, 
IS derived from monopolies, especially 
of opium and salt; the latter an odious 
and unjust mode of levying an income, 
but alleged to be the only resource left, 
as the land-tax has been evei^where 
raised to the highest level which the 
people can bear, and their habits ren¬ 
der the imposition of indirect taxes 
impossible.T It is not of British 
introduction ; the same necessity had 
led to its establishment under the 
native powers. It is a veiy productive 
impost; in 1840 it realised £1,450,000 
in the pi-ovince of Bengal alone ; but 


18351621. 

Rupees. 

96^,685 

218,846 

24,270,499 

15,670,509 


41,127,489 
or £5,900,000 


1885-1836. 

Kupeek 

82,131 

10,448,909 

11,084,047 


80,636,785 
or £ 8 , 800,000 


t ** On doit aux Anriais la consequence forego dn malheureux arrangement par la- 
<lueUe la majeure partfe dea terras a 4Wbairerm4e i perp4tait4 au-dessous de sa valeur, 
••■ct par suite de laquelle PEtat v»lt tarir la source la plus 14gitime des recettes nationales. 
11 est impossible, disen^llk de supplier 4 ce deficit par aucun impdt todiilct; car, e'est 
un fait slUOTller, lea femuen seiaisseront emprisonner, ruiner; lespaysans se laisseront 
•<14pbuiller de leur denier sac £e grain, r4duire 4 la famine sans munuarer, taudis qu'on* 
ne reclamera d'eux qne U rez^ de la terre, pareeque cette rente se trouve dans lenra 
Id^os recues de temps izbinSmorial. Jfais ^ le Gouvemement essayait if4tablir un 
indirect nouveau, u ^piouverait immOdiRtenxeat une rt^stance aimee. Le premier paa 
dans cette vole conduirait 4 la deatructiom**—W arbex, iii. 84, 85. ^ 
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this advantage is dearly purchased by importance to its existence; and the 
the extreme privations to which the greatest dangers it has ever eiicoun- 
liigh. price of this article, which is one tered have arisen from hasty and 
of necessity, reduces the poorer class ill-considered adoption by its govern- 
of cultivators. The profit derived ment of the economical maxims which, 
from the monopoly of opium is still during the peace, were so miich in 
more considerable ; it had become, be- vogue in Great Britain. ^ It has under- 
fore the Chiiieso war broke out, no less gone great changes at different times ; 
than £2,000,000 sterling, being 50 per and the fortune of war, as will imme- 
cent on £4,000,000, the exported value diately appear, undeiwont a similar 
of that precious drug sent to Canton mutation. In 1826, immediately after 
alone.* These form the chief items of the termination of the first Burmese. 
Indian revenue ; for the custom-house war, it was stated by Lord Hardit^b 
duties are very inconsiderable, owing in Parliament to amount to 302,700 
partly to the impossibility of render- men, of whom 46,000 were British, 
ing such taxes productive in India, and 268,000 natives, t This immense 
partly to the interested legislation of force, however, underwent a great 
Great Britain, which insisted, until diminutfon, and in 1837 it con^ted 
quite recently, on admitting British only of 186,000 men, of whom 30,000 
manufactures at a merely nominal were Europeans. This *“reduction, 
duty of 2 or 3 per cent into all the which continued for some years, occa- 
British possessions in the East. sioned a considerable diminution of 

25. The British empire in India is expenditure, and enabled the Govern- 
essentially a military power : it was ment, as already noticed, to accumu- 
won by the sword, and must be kept late a reserve treasure, before the com- 
by the sword. The military establish- inencement of the Affghanistau and 
ment, therefore, is a matter of vital Chinese wars, of £10,000,000. But 

The progress of the opium trade to Oiina haa teen very remarkable since Its first Intro¬ 
duction m 1817 

Tftiue of Opf am exportod. *' Valuo of Opium «zporto(* 

1817, . £737,775 1826, 2,445,629 

1819. . 1,098,250 1827, 2,810,870 

1820. . 1,116,000 1639, 4,000,000 

f Tlie exact numbers, without deducting the sick and non-effective, were :— 

English (King's) troops,.21,934 

English (Company's) troops,.3,600 

English Artillery (Company's),.16,782 

Engineers,.4,575 


Native irregular horse, 
Infantry, 


Total English, 


Infantry,. 

0. Hardinok’s StatemmtSt March 18, 1838; Pari Deb* 
J54 the Land Forces, Native and European, stood thus 


45,891 

26,094 

230,842 

802,S27c 



Queen's . « 

Company, English, 
Do. Natives, 


SubsIdJIttT, 

Police, 


—Commons’ Return, l7th Aprill855. 


EuroMoji 

European 

OflUccn. 

Rank and nic. 

S96 

25.930 

588 

14,001 

3,644 

8,122 



5,128 

43,113 

86 

86 

35 


5.249 

43,140 


Nfttlre 
Of&cenAnd 
Rank tad File. 


233,699 



TutftL 


26,826 

14,649 

240,465 


281,940 

81,104 

24,000 


336.994 
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it brought the empire to the very verge 
of destruction, both by the internal 
discontent T^ich it occasioned and the 
external disasters which it induced. 
To ^carry on those gigantic conflicts, 
the army was again raised to 267,000 
men, o£ whoi|| no less thon 47,000 
were native British, either royal troops 
or in the service of the Company.* 
But though the English soldiers were 
admirable, the new battalions of sepoys 
were far from being equally efficient. 

Nilpught into action, and exposed to 
the most serious hardships and dan¬ 
gers, without having acquired the 
steadiness or confidence in their offi¬ 
cers of old soldiers, they were far from 
sustaining their ancient repulKition in 
the wars which ensued; and their fre- 


50,000—about a fifth of the native 
troops. 

26. Great as this military establish¬ 
ment was, it was by no means dispro- 
portioned to the necessities or resources 
of India, A force of 280,000 men, of 
whom 49,000 were English soldiers, 
could not be considered as excessive for 
a country of such vast extent, inhabit¬ 
ed by 176,000,000 people, many of them 
of a warlike character, and all accus¬ 
tomed to internal feuds and warfare. 
In fact, it is nothing to the proportion 
of armed men to the whole popiilation 
in the military monarchies of Europe; 
for it is only 1 soldier to every 500 in¬ 
habitants ; whereas in France the pro¬ 
portion is 1 to 70, in Austria 1 to 72, in 
Russia 1 to 60, in Prussia 1 to 56. In 


(ment failures brought the empire into moat of the old civilised countries of 
tlie most serious dangers, and added Europe, the proportion of the soldiers to 
another to the innumerfble proofs the inhabitants is nearly ten times that 
which history aflbrds, that of all which obtained in India. The garrison 
economy, in a military state, the most in and around Paris, in a period of the 
costly IS that which diminishes the most iirofound peace, exceeds the whole 
ranks of its old soldiers, t It has now European troops in India. Now the 
come to be generally understood that proportion ofnative to European troops 
the strength of our army in Ii^ia is much changed. In 1863 there were 
mainly depends upon the proportion 75,000 Europeans to 141,000 natives, 
of Europeans who are employed^n it; When it is recollected that India was 
and between the Queen^s troops and won by the sword, and must be retain- 
those in the service of the Company ed by it, its military establishment,, 
they amounted, before the great revolt so far from being resided as excessive^ 
of the native army in 1867, to nearly must be considered as veiy moderate^ 


* Militaby Force of India, Native and European, frou 1817 to 1851. 




mo 

1821 

iS22 

1323 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 
1829 
ISSO 

1831 

1832 
1383 
1334 


NatlrA 


195 ,^ 
211,079 
215,878 
226,620 
228,068 
216,175 
206,709 
212,842 
246,126 
260,273 
240,942 
224,471 
207,662 ' 
187,167 
161,987 
168,201 
166,831 
• 155,554 ' 


European. 


81,056 

32,16i 

29,494# 

28,645 

28,914 

29,065 

80,983 

80,685 



Total. 


Native 

European. 

Total 

226,190 

1835 

‘ 152,938 

80,822 

183,760 

243,240 

1836 

163,306 

32,783 

186,039 

245,272 

1837 

154,029 

32,502 

186,631 

267,295 

1838 

163,780 

31,526 

185,306 

256,982 

1889 

176,008 

81,132 

207,140 • 

245,240 

,1840 

199,889 

85,604 

235,408 

237,732 

1841 

212,616 

83,406 

261,022 

243,427 

1842 

212,624 

42,118 

254,737 

276,645 

1843 

220,967 

46,726 

267,673 

291,145 

1844 

216,580 

46,240 

262,820 

240,942 

1845 

240,310 

46,111 

286,411 

,259,028 

1846 

240,733 

44,014 

284,747 

' 243,448 

1847 

247,743 

44,823 

291,796 

223,476 

1848 

220,891 

44,270 

266,161 

196,998» 

1849 

229; 130 

47,893 

277,023 

192,698 

1850 

228,448 

49,280 

277,728 

190,116 

1851 

240,121 

49,408 

9 289,529 

187,816 






t The war ejcpeDM9 la India alone, ladepeadent of China, amounted iu 1^2 to £14,000,00<X 
Bturllag.^WARBEN, lit 195. 
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or rather surprisingly small, and cer¬ 
tainly not a third of what it was when 
the whole country was in the hands of 
jarring and independent native powem. 

27. It is recoMed by Arrian, that, 
after his conquest of Persia, Alexander 
the Great formed corps of united Asia¬ 
tic and European troops, which were 
invariably blended in the proportion 
of two of the former to one of the latter. 
After the battles of Delhi and Las- 
waree, Lord Lake wrote to the Direc¬ 
tors of the East India Company that 
success could not be relied on in Indian 
warfare if the proportion of British to 
nativetroopswasdessthanltoC.* Lord 
CHve said that ** the empire of India 
would rest with the power which could 
bring into the field the greatest num¬ 
ber of European troops. * ’ The opinions 
of these great Asiatic conquerors de¬ 
serve all attention, and should never 
be absent from thh tlxoughts of those 
to whom, directly or indirectly, the 
direction of our Indian empire is in¬ 
trusted, Whether it is from difference 
of constitutional energy, or the debili¬ 
tating effect of a warm climate, or the 
successive oppression of hordes of Tar¬ 
tar conquerors, from which, owing to 
their greater distance from Central 
Asia, the states of Europe have been 
exempt, it is now perfectly ascertained 
that the native soldiers of India, whe¬ 
ther Hindoos or Mussulmans, are far 
from being equal to the Europeans. 
Unless supported by an adequate num- 

* ** I cannot avoid flaying, in the most con¬ 
fidential manner, that In the event of a foreign 
foe coming Into this country, without a very 
great addition of men in Europeane, the con- 
flequences wiU be fatal, as there ou^ht ^ways 
tone at leatt one European hattalwn to four 
nadvs ones. This I think necessaxy. I have 
seen a great deal of these people lately, and 
am quite convinced thatwuAotd kin^t troops 
otry little te to he expected. In short, the in¬ 
fant^ of this army, as well as the cavalry, 
shotld be remodelled.^’—Despatches, 
Loan Lake to Lord Wellesley, September 
^ 1808 (the day after the victoiy of Delhi); 
'Wellesley's Despatches, iit 312. If they 
do not in England think it necessary to send 
British troops in the proportion of one to thru 
Hpop r8ai7nm|i—which u, in fact, one to six 
In actual numrors, fh>m the superior strength 
of the native battalions—they wiU stand a 
^ood chance of toeing India if a French force 
once gets a footing there.”— Lord Lake to 
Lord Wbllbslb% October 10, 1803 (the day 
alter the iMittle of Agn), iUd. lii. 806 . 


her of British troops, and led by Brit¬ 
ish officers, no reliance can be placed 
on their st^iness in the of battle. 
Occasionally they fight most gallantly, 
jind instancMhave even occurred where 
they haye confronted dangers from 
which British recoiled, f But ^ese aro 
the exceptions, not the rule. Generally 
speaking, they will not bear a com¬ 
parison with English soldiers, and, 
unless well supported, are almost sure 
to melt away under the first severe fire. 
This is a painful admission to mal^' 
for the native troops have many most 
valuable qualities, and without their 
aid our Indian empire could not bo 
maintained for an hour. But it is 
better tabe aware of the truth than to 
have it burst unawares; and by being 
sensible what they can dq, and what 
not, disappointment is less likely to 
ensue, and^die disaster consequent on 
misapprehension more likely to bo 
avoided,* The Indian army is very 
expensive, for the pay and allowances 
of the troops, both native and Euro¬ 
pean, are on the most liberal scale; 
an<^ the heat of the climate is such that 
much which in Europe would savour 
of luxury is there a matter of absolute 
necessity. It has been so, for the 
same reason, from the earliest ages, 
and will be so to the end of time. 
Punkahs to keep the air cool, regi¬ 
mental libraries to divert the soldiers, 
large baiTocks, comfortable bedding, 
and cold baths, are provided in most 
of the stations for the European sol¬ 
diers. 'Kic enlistment of^tho sepoy is 
for fifteen ye^'s; no bounty is paid, 
and conscri^ou is unknown, the ser¬ 
vice being so popular that^ there are 
commonly several candidates for each 
fvacant situation. These accommoda¬ 
tions, so different from the utter pen¬ 
ury of their native dwellings, insure 
the popularity of the army as a pro¬ 
fession, l)ut they immensely increase 
the expense with which it is attended, 
l^nd greatly encui^bBr military opera¬ 
tions. Foe the proportion of camp-fol¬ 
lowers to fightmg xn^en is seldom less 

* Tliis wRB complrh^ly proved in ttie revolt ^ 
of 1857, wbefi Im-^n ^iOOO English sol¬ 
diers, with the atd'Of tM Sikhs, conquered 
the whole sopor grtnr^ In Bengal, above 
120,000 strong. 
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than three to one—so that for an army 
of 30,000 soldiers provision must be 
made, for feeding or moving,for 120,000 
mouths. 

28, The system which should be pur¬ 
sued in a distant military empire such 
tis that of J ndia i# abundantly plain. It 
is that which gave and so long retained 
in. the hands of the Romans the empire 
of the world. It must be founded on 
military strenrfh; the prestige of vic¬ 
tory, tile mor^ influence of irresistible 
s^w^gth, must play around its bayo¬ 
nets. The British Government there 
must always be considered as reposing 
in presence of a hostile population, 
which will take advantage of the first 
serious reverse to avenge uponf it the 
loss of its independence. Any con¬ 
siderable rediiction of military force, 
and, above all, large disbanding of old 
soldiers^ must be regarded Ss in the 
liighest degree dangerous. But, on 
t!ie other the maintenance of 

such a large miUtaiy establishment is 
very expensive; it will soon be felt as 
burdensome, and, if not compensated 
by other advant^es, it* may beconv 
impossible to keep it up. The only 
w ay in which it is possible to confbine 
these different objects is to maintain a 
] towerful standing army, such as may 
at any moment oe adequate to any 
emergency, but to accompany this with 
liberM grants for the encouragement of 
industry and the improvement of the 
country, and the most entirely just and 
even indulgent system of commercial 
intercourse. is at all times tn easy 
matter in India to procuil^ supply of 
native soldiers to any amofot oy vo¬ 
luntary enlistment, for the pay of a 
common soldier is more than aouble 


that of a common labourer; the real 
difficulty Is to find, funds to pay the 
largo establishment which is requisite 
to preserve the command of the coun¬ 
try. This is only to be done by liberal 
grants of public money to restore the 
aqueous communications of its fields, 
and the most enlarged and indulgent 
commercial policy, such as may give 
the inhabitants at once the means of 
paying the imposts, and secure their 
attachment to the Government which 
imposes them. Lord Dalhousie's ad¬ 
ministration afforded a brilliant exam¬ 
ple of the first, Sir R. Peel's tariff of 
1842 was the commencement of the 
second, and both have been largely 
acted upon in subsequent times. 

29. The Judicial Establishment 
of India is on a large scale, and un¬ 
doubtedly is a very great improvement 
on the courts of the native princes. 

J ustice is administered in cases of small 
value in the native courts, from the 
decisions of which there is an appeal 
to a higher court, either native or 
European, at the option of the appel¬ 
lant. The native and European are 
put on the same level in these courts; 
but there is an appeal from them both 
to superior courts, of which that of the 
Suddur-Adawlut at Calcutta is the 
highest, from which, in cases above 
£1000, there is an appeal to the Queen 
in council. The proportion of reversals 
to adherences, though considerably 
greater than is usual in European 
courts, is not more than might bo 
expected, considering that the law to 
be applied is a strange medley of Hin¬ 
doo, Mohammedan, and British iiisti* 
tutions. * It speaks volumes as toa 
tjje integiity of British administra- 


* Suits decided in Native Courts, Appeals, and Proportion of Beversals, 

FROM 1S43 TO 1849. 



ReremlL 


2301 
2020 
1895 * 
1678 
1673 
1736 
2402 


Proportion of 
Keversali to 
Suits. 

tor coiit, 

6 


4 

# 


•—M Martin, p. 634. 
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tion, and the confidenco of the natiyes 
in it 

80. One circumstance is very re¬ 
markable in India, and without a pro¬ 
per understanding of the causes to 
which it is owing, it would appear 
altogether inexplicable. This is the 
miserable condition and rapid decline 
of the proteded states^ which is invari¬ 
able, and ere long becomes so exces¬ 
sive that they become incapable of 
supporting themselves, and, as a mat¬ 
ter of necessity, are absorbed ^ tho 
all - conquering power, Tlie offer of 
the protection of the British Gov¬ 
ernment presents almost irresistible 
temptations to an Indian potentate. 
The basis of it is the conclusion 
of an alliance offensive and defen¬ 
sive, which secures to the weaker 
state the guarantee of the stronger, 
and is accompanied only, in the iirst 
instance, by the requisition of sup¬ 
plies and pay for two or three bat¬ 
talions stationed as a subsidiary force 
in the capital of the protected state. 
So far nothing can appear more ad¬ 
vantageous, and the smaller states 
are too happy in general to secure the 
a'gis of a power capable alike of shield¬ 
ing them from insult and protecting 
them from injury. But all this not¬ 
withstanding, independence is the first 
of national as of individual blessings; 
and so it is soon found, alike by na¬ 
tions and private persons who have 
lost it. Ere long the evils of depend¬ 
ence, the bitterness of protection, are 
experienced. All persons, whether in 
power or subject to authority, come to 
00 convinced by a little experience 
athat the state of weakness and thral¬ 
dom in which the government is placed 
cannot long continue, and that things 
are only arranged for a time. A feel¬ 
ing of insecurity, a conviction of brev¬ 
ity of existence, comes to pervade all 
classes; and When once tins idea has 
taken ^ssession of a nation, unbound¬ 
ed. calamities await them all. TRe 
tax-coUqgtors exact the lost farthing 
from the cultivators, from a convic¬ 
tion that eveiy season may be their 
last; the Government are equally rig¬ 
orous with'l^e collectors, from the 
jeffects of the same belief. Expendi¬ 


ture on public works or private un¬ 
dertakings there is little or none— 
hoarding, on the contr^, genially 
prevails; for every one is looking for 
the advent of the period, too certainly 
approaching, when the protecting Gov¬ 
ernment wul at once tr.fce porsession of 
the state, and an entire new set of fiinc- 
tionarios will'be established. Under 
the effects of this belief, cultivation 
and production rapidly decline; this 
only renders the condition of those 
who still cany it on more distresssCg, 
for they can look for no indulgence 
from the collectors. At length mat¬ 
ters come to such a point that the re¬ 
venue in great part fails ; the troops, 
os thd only means of keeping them 
quiet, are quartered upon the inhabit¬ 
ants ; and in the end, tfften with the 
cordial approbation of all classes, the 
protected state is ipcoiporated with 
its protector; and under a reduced 
rent, and greater regularity of ad¬ 
ministration, the peo^o hope at least 
that they have enteiw uj^n a better 
Older of things. 

31. There is no country in which 
tho want of an extensive paper circu¬ 
lation is more strongly felt than in 
India, for there is none in which the 
capacity of the people for industry is 
more fettered by the want of adequate 
capital to carry it on. Previous to its 
conquest by the English, such was 
the distracted state of the whole 

E eninsuls^ that wealth was generally 
oarded instead of being spent; and 
it was^e propensity to do this which 
caused the incessant drain of the pre¬ 
cious memls to the Ea^t which nas 
been observed from the earliest period 
of commercial history. Since it has 
fallen under British dominion, the 
annual abstraction of capital to this 
countiy has caused India to be con¬ 
stantly destitute of the wealth requi¬ 
site to put in* motion its industry, 
especiallv in a, land where a great 
outlaj lor th«‘ purposes of internal 
commifiiicatibn or irri^tion is esseh- 
tjal to its;&rst ej^rts. To a,coimtry so 
sitoate^r ^ '<^tenBive paper circula¬ 
tion, folded s secure basis, would 
be tbe Rm-of ble^ngs; what the want 
of it it boa pioved, may be judged of 
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by what in America its presence has prosperous in connection with a corn- 
occasioned. Yet, strange to say, there paratively poor and uncultivated coun- 
are very few Banks in India, and such try—that of being able to consume 
ns exist have been established within more than the^ state from which it 
a very recent period.* They are only imports the objects of consumption, 
twelve in number, and their notes in TJie result of this is, that an extended 
circulation amotnt only to the trifling commercial intercourse between the 
sum of£3,700,000, being not 3d. a-head two soon runs into a hi^e balame of 
to each iiAabitant; whereas in Great imports over es^^ortSf which requires to 
Britain the proportion is £1, 8s., and be adjusted by a great export of gold 
in the United States of America £1, and silver to tlie podt agricultural 
Nothing more is required to ex- state. its inhabitants are al- 

S lSfti the stationary condition of in- ways glad to take to any amount; but- 
ustry in great part of India, or the articles of manufacture are only taken 
extreme dilficulty experienced of mak- off to a considerable extent when com¬ 
ing the revenue keep pace with the fort has been long enjoyed, and artifi- 
necessities of the Government. ^ cial wants acquired among them. This 

32. This consideration is of vital effect has already taken place to such 
importance, not merely to the inha- an extent, since the commercial inter- 
bitants of Infca, but to the monetary course \rith India has become so con- 
interests of the British empy^. Since siderable, that the balance paid by 
the heavy import-duties on Indian Great Britain in specie has come 
produce have been lowered by Sir R. (1864) to exceed £6,000,000 annual- 
PeeUs tariff, Great Britain has experi- ly, and in 1856 amounted to nearly 
enced the usual fatexof a rich and ] £7,000,000;+a severe drain upon her 


* Banks in India, with the Date op their Establishment, their Capital, 
AND Notes in Circulation, and Bills under Discount. 
_____ 1 - --:- 


Rank!. 

Dato of 

BstabliibmonL 

Capital paid up. 

Notes iu 
Circulation. 

Bills under 
Discount. 

1. Bank of Bengal, 

• 

1809 

£1,070,000 

£1,714,771 

£125,251 

2. „ Madras, 

• • 

1843 

300,000 

123,719 

69,871 

8. \\ Bombay, 

• • 

IS46 

522,500 

571,089 

196,886 

4. Oriental Bank, 

• 

1851 

1,215,000 

199,279 

2,918,399 

6. Agra do., 

i • 

1833 

700,000 

• • 

• • 

6. North-West do,. 

• • 

1844 

220,000 

• • 

• • 

7. London and Slastem do.. 

1854 

260,000 

825,000 

• m 

8. Commercial do., 

e 

1845 

456,000 

• • 

• m 

9. Delliido., 

• « 

1844 

180,000 

m • 

• a 

10. Simla do.. 

• • 

1844 

63.850 

• • 

t • 

11. Dacca do., 

• • 

• 1846 

• ! 

• • 

a • 

12. Mercantile no., 

• \ 

1840 

328,820 

777,156 

109,547 

• 

^ 1 


des, 306,176 

£3,711,314 

£3,408,904 


^-Montgomery Martin; Appendix, xil. ^ 

t Colonel Sykes, whose intimate acquaintance w ith Indian affairs is well known, has un¬ 
folded the extent of this dwiger In a very interesting paper published in the StcUistical 
JoumaL The results of his researches, which were very numerous end elaborate, are tbua 
given 
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. Sxpdits. 

Import of Bullion. 

Excess of Exports, 
deducting Bullion. 

Final Baltuices in 
fiivour of India 

1349-50 

1850- 51 

1851- 52 

1852- 53 • 
• 1858-^ 

£10,300,0^0 .■ 
11,559,000 
12.240,000 
10,071,000 
11,122,000 

£17,812,000 

18«1|4,000 

19,379,000 

>20,465,000 

10*?^i000 

Je2t425,000 

8,270,000 

4,133,000 

6,776,000 

8,389,000 

£4.587,000 

3,335,000 

3,506,000 

4,618,000 

4,784,000 

£1,651,000 

90,000 

J29,000 

1,301,000 

934,000 

£65,292,00Q 

' s 

■ 1 ■ 1 ^ 1 1 1 • ™ ' 

£18,993,000 

• 

£20,830,000 

#4,713,000 


•Statistical Joumalt June 1856 , pi iSd. 
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metallic resources at any time, but 
which, in the event of its coinciding 
with a foreign war, or bad harvest in 
Oreat Britain, may at once induce a 
monetary crisis of the severest kind. 
In point of fact, it largely contributed, 
with the necessities of the war in the 
liCvant, to the fearful run upon the 
Bank in the end of 1865 and first four 
months of 1856, which reduced its 
stock of bullion to £9,875,000, and 
would have rendered a susMnsion of 
cash payments unavoidable, hut for the 
supplies from Australia and the ter¬ 
mination of the war. A large exten¬ 
sion of the paper circulation of India, 
therefore, is loudly required, not mere¬ 
ly to carry through its great and grow¬ 
ing public works, and sustain the in¬ 
dustry of its inhabitants, but to lessen 
the perpetual danger, under onr pre¬ 
sent commercial and monetary sys¬ 
tems, of a serious crisis in the mother 
country. 

33. To narrate the successive steps 
by which this great empire has been 
formed since the period when Lord 
Wellesley sheathed the sword of con¬ 
quest and retired from India in 1806, 
after having added so much to the 
fame and the dominions of the Eng¬ 
lish in it, would require a separate 
work not less voluminous and de¬ 
tailed than the present, and few his¬ 
torical compositions will be able to 
boast of a wider or a nobler field of 
nan*ative and description. A brief 
analysis of this splendid subject can 
alone be here attempted, which may 
perhaps, from the interest of the mat¬ 
ter involved, tempt other readers to 
^venture upon it, and lead, in the 

hands of another, to a work second to 
none in modern Europe in interest 
.and importance. 

34. Lord Wellesley's administration 
wasbasedonthat clear perception of the 
perils which at that period environed 
^ur Indian empire, and that resolution 
in facingnthem which form the charac¬ 
teristics of a great statesman. It was 
attended, accordingly, with the suc¬ 
cess which deserved; but that Very 
.success, as is often the case, proved 
Jatal to its author. The East India 


Directors at home were far from being 
as thoroughly impressed as thei:e able 
and intrepid viceroy with the neces¬ 
sity of “confjuest to existence," as 
real to the British in India as it had 
been to Napoleon in Europe. They 
deemed, on the contwy, tlfb career of 
conquest just concluded as not only 
e^^tremely expensive in the outset, but 
eminently dangerous in the end, and 
therefore the instructions given to the 
new Governor-General were of the nmst 
positive kind to conciliate rather fnan 
overawe, and, above all things, reduce 
the public expenditure within the lim¬ 
its of the income. Lord Cornwallis, 
who was now advanced in years, was 
compelled to yield to these urgent re¬ 
presentations, and set hmself in good 
earnest to carry them in^o execution. 
In pursunnee of this system, Scindia 
and Holkar were gratified, not merely 
by the surrender of part of dearly- 
purchased conquests, but by the re¬ 
nunciation of the alliance with the 
Rajpoot and other states which had 
taken part against the ambitious Mah- 
mttas in the late crisis. 

35. This discreditable treaty proved 
to the last degree prejudicial to British 
interests in India. Scindia had per¬ 
mitted the English Residency to be 
attacked and plundered by a body of 
Pindarrees, and had himself detained 
the Resident, Mr Jenkins; but no re¬ 
paration was demanded for this out¬ 
rage. The tenltories of Holkar had 
been sclemnly promised as the reward 
of conquesL to the allied states, but 
they were^^ restored to the defeated 
chief. Not content wltli this, the 
English gave up the strong fortress of 
Gwalior and territory of G^iud, which 
they had promised to include in the 
protected states, to Scindia; “ an act,” 
as the Governor-General wrote to the 
Directors, entirely gratuitous on our 
part."'’ The rajahs and lesser powers 
on the other side of the Jumna, who 
had been in alliance with England 
during the war, were all abandoned, 
notwithstanding the strongest remon- 
stranceMn the part of Lord I.ake, who 
contendeifti^t bare ** taking such 
a proposition Into consideration would 
be conddered as ft prelude to their be* 
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ing sacrificed to obtainiilg a peace with of the war, exceeded the income by 
the Mahrattas.” In a word, the Mah- about £2,000,000, yet this was a tem- 
rattas, at the* conclusion of a war to porary deficit, only occasioned by the- 
them eminently disastrous, obtained magnitude of the war charges; and Sir 
all the advantages which could have George Barlow held out the prospect 
been expected from a series of success- of a permanent surplus of £2,000,000 
ful campaigns; *and the English, as when the forces were reduced to their 
the result of their brilliant victories, peace establishment, 
were content to submit to a peace to 37. Before peace had lasted any con- 
them ignominious, and extremely pre- siderable time, events occurred which 
judicial to their moral influence in the forcibly reminded the English Govern- 
East, Such a.result, by no means ‘ ' which 

ujTiieQmmon in British history, was not their dominion in India was held. Sir 
the result of incapacity in our diplo- George Barlow’s provisional govern- 
matists, as compared to our generals; ment terminated in July 1807, but be* 
it was owing to a much more general fore its expiry an outbreak of the most 
cause, and that is, the reluctance of a dangerous character had occurred at 
government essentially mercanfile in Vellore. The origin of this most dan- 
its principles and structure to submit gerous mutiny was a most absurd and 
to the pecuniary sacrifices requisite to injudicious attempt made by Sir John 
bring even a successful war to a lasting Cradock and the military authorities 
glorious termination. * at Madras, without the knowledge of 

36, Although Lord Cornwallis had Lord William Bentiuck, the governor 
conducted the leading articles of this of that presidency, to force the sepoys- 
treaty, he did not live to complete it. to wear turbans in the form of a hat. 
He expired at Ghazipoor, near Benares, and have their chins shaved, without 
on 5th October 1805, in the sixty-sixth the distinguishing mark of caste, when 
year of his age. Sir George Barlouf on parade. With such rigour was this 
the senior member of Council, sue- senseless regulation enforced, that nine 
ceeded to the practical duties of Jov- hundred lashes were inflicted on two 
emment, and continued the system of grenadiers who refused to obey it. The 
concession so strongly impressed upon ^atest discontent was excited by 
his predecessor by the Directors and these proceeding; but so deeply was- 
Boam of Control. Holkar and Scin- the conviction of the passive character 
dia made no attempt to disguise their of the Hindoos rooted in the British 
astonishment at the concessions thus in India, that it excited very little at- 
voluntarily made to them by their vie-, tention, until it led to a moat formid- 
torious enemy; and Lord Lake, who able mutiny at Vellore, on 10th July. 
Was the diploipatic agent wHb con- ^ The European part of the gan‘ison^ 
ducted the negotiation, ^as so dis-' consisting of two companies of the- 
satisfied at the turn whic*h it had' 69th regiment, which was not a tenth 
taken, and the utter disregard shown part of the natives, was there attacked# 
to his remonstrances, that ne resigned bg the sepoys so suddenly, and with 
his diplomatic powers, and returned such fhry, that Colonel Fancourt and 
home, leaving a name which will ever one hundred and twelve Europeans 
stand forth with brilliancy in Indian perished in the first onset before any 
annals. Ho did not long survive his succour could he obtained. No sooner 
restoration to his native countiy, but did the disastrous tidings reach Col- 
died in England on 2l8t February onel Gillespie, who lay at Arcot, about 
1808, at the age of sixty-four. The Laiiteen miles distant, than ho in- 
Mahratta peace was signed on#uly 6, fstantly sounded to horse, ^d, pro- 
1806. During Lord Wellortey's ad* ceeding, at the head of the foth dra* 
ministration, tihe revenues of t^e Eng- goons, with some guns and native 
lish Government were rs^a from cavol^, at a rapid pace to the insur- 
£8,059,000 to £16,408^000 ; 'and al- gent fortress, blew open tlfe ^te with 
though the expenditure at the close nis guns, and forced liis way in at the 
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^word’s point* Then was seen how 
vain are all attempt on the part of 
the Hindoos, when led by their native 
officers, to resist European energy and 
daring. After a short conflict the mu¬ 
tineers were routed ; the bloody sabres 
of the English dragoons pursued them 
through ml the streets; three hun- 
<lred and fifty were slain, and the rest 
made prisoners. Five hundred of these 
were sentenced to various periods of 
imprisonment and banishment, and 
the remainder paidoned. Thus was 
this most dangerous mutiny quelled 
in blood; the captive insurgente were 
gradually set at liberty; tno cheerful 
obedience of the men, and their cus¬ 
tomary attachment to those whose salt 
they eat, returned, and the British 
officers “ceased to sleep with pistols 
under their pillows.” Sir John Clad- 
ock and Lord William Beutinck were 
both recalled in consequence of this 
event. Sir George Barlow’s provision¬ 
al government camo to an end, and 
Lord Minto was sent out as Governor- 
General, and arrived in India in 1807. 

38. Lord Minto’s administration, 
which lasted till 1813, was not distin¬ 
guished by any serious wars; but he 
was far from pursuing the policy in 
neglecting native alliances which had 
distinguiSied Sir George Barlow's gov¬ 
ernment. Some misunderstandings, 
which threatened serious ruptures, en¬ 
sued with some of the native princes; 
but they were appeased by a mere 
demonstration of British force, until 
Runjeet Singh, the far-famed chief 
of Lahore, made an attack on some of 
the petty chiefs to the south of the 
Sutlej. To arrest this ^^ession, they 
were declared under British protectiom; 
and the ambitious rajah, unwilling to 
provoke a contest with so foimidable 
a. power, concluded a treaty with the 
Company, by which he engaged only 
to maintain a limited force on the 
Sutlej; while General Ochtkrlony 
^vas stationed at Loodiana on tile 
southern ^ide of the river* The at¬ 
tention of the Indian Government was 
mainly occupied during Lord Minto's 
administrat^n by the warwith France; 
the MaurinUs, itie Isle of Bourbon, 
and the Holuccas, were conquered by 


the force which he equipped in India 
in 1810; Java and is dependencies 
were wrdsted from thd' French" and 
Dutch by the Governor-General in per¬ 
son in 1811. The latter of these valu¬ 
able acquisitions was, with imprudent 
generosity, restored Ify the British to 
the Dutch Government, on occasion .of 
the genei-al pacification in 1815. These 
important events, which properly be¬ 
long to the groat war between England 
and France at that period, are fully 
narrated in a former work by the^u- 
thor.* Before Lord Minto’s govern¬ 
ment, however, came to an end, it was 
found impossible to maintain any 
longei^ the non-intervention policy; 
and the seizure of Bhootwal, a Dorder 
district, by the Ghoorkas, a hill tribe, 
who by fraud and violltnco had ex¬ 
tended lihemselves over a frontier of 
seven hundred miles in the lower re¬ 
gions of the Himalaya, led to an angry 
negotiation with the government of 
that enterprising race, wliich was not 
terminated when Lord Minto’s admin* 
istmtion came to an end in October 
LS13. 

3^. The Earl of Moira reached 
Calcutta in October 1813, and in the 
following month received the tardy 
reply of the Hepaiilese Government to 
the British proposals for a settlement, 
which, though conciliatory in appear¬ 
ance, was unsatisfactory in substance. 
This Lord Moira, a gallant soldier of 
chivalrous feelings and Planta^not 
descend whose ancient manor of Don- 
nington hath, sheltered** the Bourbons 
in their distress, was by no means in¬ 
clined to submit to, Aqpordingly he 
demanded, in a peremptory manner, 
reparation for an outrage committed by 
these bold mountaineers on the Brit¬ 
ish station at Bhootwal, in which an 
English officer had been barbarously 
murdered, and his detachment of 
twenty-four men slain. As the Ghoor- 
ka Government refused to make either 
=apology or compenaatiou, Lord Moim 
declared war amnst them in Novexxi- 
bor 1814 and mur armies were imme¬ 
diately for invasion of thdr 

territories . The first was commanded 
by Gehetaf 3((crley, and consisted of 
* smiortf cfSiirope, c. Ixiv. $ 131. 
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8000 men destined to act directly 
acainst Katmandoo, by the route of 
MuWanpoor 9 the three others of 4500, 
S600, and 6000 men, r^ectively com¬ 
manded by Generals Wood and Gil¬ 
lespie, and Colonel (afterwards Gen¬ 
eral) Od^rloi^, were ordered to at¬ 
tack other portions of the long hostile 
frontier. Wood was to operate from 
Goruckpore, across the Terrai upon 
Botwul and Palpa ; fuither to the 
westward, Gillespie was to advance 
from Seharunpore into the valley of 
Deyra Dhoon, lying in the hills be¬ 
tween the Jumna and the Ganges, and 
to secure the passes by whicli these 
rivers quit the high grounds; while, 
still farther to the westward, Ofehter- 
lony, setting out from Boopoor, was to 
penetrate in^ the mountains where 
the Sutlej and its tributaiies come 
foaming down into the plain? 

40. The Guooricas, who were thus 
for the first time brought into collision 
with the British Government, and who 
bore a distinguished part in the war 
which folloT^ed, are a mountain tribe, 
of chivalrous manners and uncommoii 
valour, who had by their superior 
courage and conduct obtained*the 
dominion to a great extent over tho 
valleys which border on the plains of 
Hindoston. The British here met 
‘‘foemen worthy of their steel.” In 
the mountains of Nepaulthey encoun¬ 
tered a body of warriors whose courage, 
vigour, and resolution caused them to 
experience the most stubborn resist¬ 
ance, and on^any occasionf made 
even British troops to Simple 

in their habits—addicted, like most 
highland triffes, rather to plunder than 
inaustry—they are yet faithful to their 
word, hospitable to strangers, courteous 
to enemies. The venality tmd false¬ 
hood which prevail so extensively in 
the plains of Hindostah, they hold in 
utter abhorrence. If the PlngUdi sel¬ 
dom encountered enemies Of greater 
prowess, they never, when the contest 
was over, experiepc^ fheh chivalrous 
courtesy from their ; -and 

slpcQ thoM rude have 

been taken into their they 

have never been served or 

more faithful soldiers. ' \ ' 


41. For the first time in Indian his¬ 
tory the British experienced in this war 
the sturdy resistance of the Asiatic 
mountaineers. The early operations of 
the war were unsuccessful, and beto¬ 
kened but too clearly tho difficulties 
with which it was to he attended. Tlie 
can^aign opened with the advance 
of General Gillespie into the Deyru 
Dhoon, where he laid siege to a hill- 
fort named Kalunga, in!«onc of the first 
valleys of the mountains; which the 
English, according to custom, expected 
to carrj’’ by a coup-de~mam; but they 
were repulsed, and Gillespie, who 
commanded the assault in person, 
while waving his hat to cheer on the 
troops, was shot through the heart. 
This check rendered it necessary to 
commence opeiutions in form; and the 
siege was suspended till tho amval of 
the battering-train from Delhi; but 
even when a breach had been made, 
the troops, dispirited by their former 
repulse, could not be induced to storiii 
it; and it was only by the tedious 
operation of shelling-out the garrison 
that the fort was at length (November 
30) evacuated. In the interior of tho 
fort was found a mingled mass of dead 
bodies and wounded men and women, 
mutilated and dying of thirst; a fear¬ 
ful proof of the determination with 
which thedefence had been maintained. 
This unexpected and heroic resistance 
made a great impression on the British 
leaders, and, combined with the novel 
and difficult nature of the country in 
which tho war required to be candod 
on, inspired a degree of vacillation iu 
their councils singularly at variance 
with their wonted audacious bearing# 
(^neral Martindell, who succeeded to 
the command of Gillespie's column, 
advanced to Nahun, which he found 
evacuated, and thence to the strong 
hill-fort of Jytliuk. But here his 
regress was arrested; and though ho 
eld his gi'ound before it, he was 
ifbable to make any way in its reduc¬ 
tion. Meanwhile, General Wood had 
totally failed in his attemptio occupy 
Botwul; and General Marley did not 
venture, even ^riously, to assail the 
passos in his front. 

42. In this emergency, victory was 
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Ttistored to the British arms by a chief 
who to the soul of a het:o united the 
eye of a general. General Ochterlony 
had studied the Ghoorka mode of fight¬ 
ing, and scanned the causes to which 
the difficulties of the war had been 
owing. He met them with their own 
weapons, erecting stockaded forts—a 
species of warfare hitherto unknown 
in India—and taking the utmost pre¬ 
caution, by making roads through the 
jungles and mountains, and alliances 
with the native chiefs, to secure his 
rear and communications before he 
penetrated far into the country. Ere 
long the cdects of this judicious con¬ 
duct appeared ; gradually the British 
general forced the Nepaulese to re¬ 
treat; Nalagerh was taken, after a 
series of very protracted and intricate 
operations; Ramgurh and other hill- 
forts were evacuated (11th February 
1815) by them; and at length Umur 
Singh, their greatest chief, was obliged 
to take post with all his force in the 
strong position of Maloun, The stone 
fort thus named, with that of Souraj- 
gurh, formed the two extremities, 
each situated on a lofty peak, of a line 
of fortified posts, erected on a long and 
rocky ridge projecting from the hills 
into the country watered by the Sutlej. 
Of the intervening peaks, all were 
occupied and fortified by stockades 
except two, the Ryla and the Deothul. 
Perceiving the omission, Ochterlony 
rapidly advanced (April 15), and seized 
these two important points in the 
very centre or the enemy's line, the 
first without resistance, tlie second 
after a sanguinary conflict, in which 
<J;he native tro^ms greatly distinguished 
tliemselves. Sensible of the necessity 
of dislodging the British from this 
position, the Ghoorka chiefs com¬ 
menced a furious attack on it in the 
following morning with the flower of 
their force. Happily Ochterlony had 
spent the preceding night in strength¬ 
ening the post with stockades, anU 
planting some guns upon it. Not- 
withstanJbgthisadvant^e, theencmy 
con^e on with such fu^ that they 
penetra^ at several points into the 
intrenchme^, and &urti Singh, a 
renowned leader, was bayoneted within 


the works. The contest was long and 
bloody; but at length the opportune 
arrival of a reinforcement with ammu¬ 
nition from the peak of Ryla, enabled 
the British to repulse the enemy, and 
in their turn to become assailants. 
The Ghoorkas were in the en^defeated; 
and this was followed by the abandon¬ 
ment of the whole position, and con¬ 
centration of their force in the fortress 
of Maloun, against which batteries 
were raised in the first week of May. 
After the battle, the Ghoorkas, who 
had shown the utmost courage in the 
strife, evinced a noble confidence in 
the courtesy of the British leaders, by 
sending to ask for the body of Bhurti 
Singh' who had been slain, and was in 
their hands. General Ochterlony im¬ 
mediately complied wi1k.the request, 
and sent the gory corpse wrapp^ in 
rich shavAs, in token of his admiration 
for the valour of the fallen chief. His 
two widows burnt themselves next day 
on the funeral-pile, in compliance with 
his last injunctions. 

43. Meanwhile Lord Moim had been 
actively engaged in organising forces, 
which commenced active operations on 
the Side of Rohiicund, where the de¬ 
predations of the Ghoorkas hod excited 
the utmost animosity. The first of 
these auxiliary corps, under Captain 
Hearsey, was attacked and dispersed 
by the enemy; but the second, under 
Colonel Garaner, obtained brilliant 
success, penetrated into the centre of 
the province of Kumaon, and on being 
reinioried bv 2000 regular troops 
under Coloifel NicoUs, who assumed 
the chief command, so straitened the 
governor in Almora, its capital, that, 
after seeing the Sctola heights, distant 
from it only seventy yards, stormed 
(April 25), he was obliged to enter 
into a capitulation, by which he agreed 
to evacuate the whole province. The 
intelligence of this success at Almora 
greatly fiicilitated the opemtions 
against Mfdouui The old chief, Umur 
Singh, held onia obstinately within its 
wall in hopes ’ that the raipy season, 
whk i w^ tMidly approaching, woidd 
compel toe to raise the siem. 

But in this ^ he was disappointed ; tiie 
trenches^ though half filled with water. 
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were still held by resolute defenders; 
the majority of the gan'ison came orer 
to the Britfth camj os prisoners of 
war ; and at leng Umur Singh, 
whose still remaining adherents were 
reduced to two hundred and fifty men, 
was comwlled^ sue for peace. This 
was (16tn May) granted, but on the 
most humiliating terms ; Maloun was 
ceded, with the whole territoiy from 
Eumaon westward to the Sutlej^ in¬ 
cluding Jythuk. Thus was a war 
which, in the beginning of the year, 
promised nothing but jfisaster, glori¬ 
ously concluded before midsummer; 
and the whole hill-country from the 
Kalee to the Sutlej—a distnet lytherto 
deemed impenetrable to Europeans— 
was annexed to the British dominions. 
It added to the satisfaction produced 
by these triumphs, that ^ey were 
mainly won by the native forces ; for 
General Ochterlony’s division, by whom 
they were chiefly achieved, was en¬ 
tirely composed of that force. He was 
ably seconded, however, by his Euro¬ 
pean officers, especially Lieutenant 
Lawtie, field engineer, who didR, 
deeply regretted, of excessive fatigue 
before Maloun. General Ochterlony 
was made a baronet, with a pension of 
a £1000 a-yeor, in acknowledgment of 
his services ; and Earl Moira was ad¬ 
vanced to the dignify of Marquess of 
Hastings. 

44. But the Ghoorkas, though de¬ 
feated, were not subdued. Negotiations 
for a final treaty went on, whim in some 
degree differed from thoafi at nrst con¬ 
cluded with Umur Singhs The district 
called the Qboon and the province of 
Kumaon were retained, and incor- 
omted with the British dominions; 
ut the remaining territory, which 
had been origin^ly conquered by 
Umur Singh, was proposed to be re¬ 
stored to the chiefs from whom it had 
been wrested, and taken tuidez* British 
protection. The Ghoorka chiefs, how¬ 
ever, refused to accede to these terms^ 
and in particular perem^toirilf rmec^d 
the proposed stationing of a Briti^ 
Rsident in their capit^ ^e result 
was, that hostilities were .i^wed in 
January 18X6, and Sir David Oebtet^ 


lony advanced (&th February) at the 
head of a powei^ force of seventeen 
thousand men, including three Euro¬ 
pean regiments, against the Nepaulese 
capital, All the usual passes leading 
from the first range of hills into the 
beautiful valley in which it is situated, 
had been carefully fortified by the 
enemy, and it was on the stren^h of 
these intrenchments that their whole 
reliance was placed. But Ochterlony 
received information of a deep and 
narrow ravine leading through Ihe 
Cheereah Gautie mountains, which 
had been neglected as being deemed 
impracticable, and by it he succeeded 
in penetrating into the country, and 
taking the whole Ghoorka intrench¬ 
ments in rear. Advancing rapidly, the 
British general penetrated into the 
beautifur upland valley beyond, and 
was moving on Mukwanpoor, when the 
enemy, seeing the necessity of fighting 
a general action if they would avert 
the capture of their capital, gave battle 
in the plain. The result was, that 
they were totally defeated, and sub¬ 
mission was immediately made. The 
rejected treaty was signed, and sealed 
with the royal red seal, and a duly 
qualified envoy presented it on his 
^ees to Ochterlony in presence of all 
the chiefs of the camp. 

45. The inauspicious commencement 
of the Ghoorka war led, as similar dis-. 
asters always have done in the modem 
history of India, to an incipient com¬ 
bination of the native chiefs against the 
British power. Scindia, who deemed 
himself strong enough now to n^easuro 
swords with it alone, was the soul 
of the confederacy; but the chitff 
reliance of the confederates was on the 
PiNDAURBEs, a body of horsemen as¬ 
sembled from all parts of India, who 
had, during the concentration of the 
British forces to make head against the 
Ghoorkas, drawn together, and com¬ 
mitted the most dreadfhl outrages in 
the British dominions. These formid¬ 
able bands of robbers, whoj^ad arisen 
*'Iike masses of corruption out of the 
putrefaction of weak and expiring ' 
states,” had multiplied, ^ the terrible 

English bands ” did after the rout of 
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Azinconr, and irom the same causes, 
ill several of the richest and moat fer-; 
tile parts of India. Located to the 1 
north of the Nerbudda, it was their 
practice, as soon as that river became \ 
fordable in November, to cross it and 
plunder alike friends and foes. During 
the year 1816, a baud of these inhuman 
freebooters remained twelve days with¬ 
in the British frontier, during which 
they burnt or plundered 339 villages, 
put 182 persons to a cruel death, se¬ 
verely wounded 505, and subjected 
3603 others to various kinds of tor¬ 
ture. Twenty-five women, during 
these outrages, drowned themselves to 
avoid violation. The usual modes of 
torture adopted by these barbarians 
were putting heavy stones on the head 
or chest, p&ing red-hot irons on the 
soles of the feet, tying the head in a 
bag filled with hot ashes, throwing oil 
on the clothes and then setting fire to 
them, besides others still more horrible. 
These outra^s being directed chiefly 
against the British subjects, the per¬ 
petrators of them were in secret fav¬ 
oured by Scindia and the other Mah- 
ratta chiefs, though they affected in 
public the greatest horror of them; 
and it was easy to foresee that any 
measures against them would bring 
the English Grovernnient into collision 
with the whole Mahratta confederacy. 
But the outrages had become so for¬ 
midable that the Marquess of Hastings 
at length felt the absolute necessity of 
repressing them; and he made such 
urgent representations on the subject 
to the Court of Directors that they 
authorised the commencement of hos¬ 
tilities, being convinced, in their own 
words, “ of the irrepressible tendency 
of our Indian power to enlarge its 
hounds and augment its preponder¬ 
ance, in spite of the most peremptory 
injunctions to forbearance from home, 
and of the most scrupulous obedience 
to them in the government abroad.” 

46. Fortified with this authority? 
Loid Hastings commenced operations 
on the mmtest scale, convinced that 
ha would have, sooner or later in 
the course of the contest, the whole 
powers of Central India on his hands, 
who coidd bring into the fieM 180,000 


horse, 97,000 foot, and 600 guns.* 
An attack' upon them in their own 
dominions from different t[uartors teas, 
therefore, resolved on, and the forces 
assembled for the purpose w'ere on 
a scale worthy of the grandeur and 
power of England. They <^ounted 
to 91,000 regular troops, of whom 
10,225 were cavalry, with 120 guns, 
besides 23,000 irregular horse. This 
large force was divided into two armies 
—one in the north drawn from Bengal, 
one in the south &om Madras and 
Bombay. The plan of operations was 
for the northern army to assemble in 
the Doab, and, crossing the Jumna in 
three divisions, to advance southwards 
into the Mahratta country—one divi¬ 
sion to Dholpore, on the Chumbul, 
another by the Sinde lOver, to the 
neighbou^ood of Gwalior, the third 
to Sangor. A strong reserve was to 
take post at Rewaree to cover Delhi 
The southern corps, or army of the 
Deccan, under Sir T. Hislop, was to 
advance in two columns to the north, 
cross the Nerbudda at Hindia and 
Hbosingabad, and, pushing on by 
Oojejp. and Bhopal, drive the Pin- 
daiTees before it up against the de¬ 
scending masses of the Bengal host. 
It left two divisions to protect its 
rear—one under Brigadier Smith to 
observe the Peishwa, another under 
Bri^dier Doveton to watch the Rajah 
of Nagpore. The subsidiary forces at 
the courts of both these native princes 
were al^ considerably increased. On 
the 20tn Oct^er 1817,«4:he Governor- 
General him^^ assumed the command 
of the grand army at Segundra, near 
Kalpee, and, after crossing the Jumna 
on a bridge of boats, advanced to a 
osition to the south of Gwalior, where 
cindia had established himself in a 
permanent camp. The intercepted 

* 

tiont. Poet. Quiwl 

Peishwa, • 28,000 13,800 87 

e Scindia,. • 14,260 16,250 140 

Hoiftar, . % 20,000 7,040 107 • 

Bhotualay,. 15,766 17,826 85 

Niaon, V • 26,000 20,000 47 

Pat^ . 12,000 20,000 200 o 

Pln£uc^. 16,000 1,500 20 

130,016 07.310 506 

Kijaofg ph 416. 
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letters which had been received left no 
doubt of the accession of the great 
Maliratta chltf to the confederacy; he 
was only waiting for the junction of 
the Patans under Ameer £nan to . com¬ 
mence hostilities. He had not anti¬ 
cipated, Iwwe^r, the vigour and deci¬ 
sion of the English commander-in¬ 
chief, and found himself unable to 
withstand alone the fonnidable force 
arrayed against him. The consequence 
was he was obliged to yield. He a^eed, 
as the price of peace, to unite his forces 
with those of the British against the 
Pindarrees, and, as a pledge of his sin¬ 
cerity, to surrender in riie mean time 
the forts of Hindia and Asurgl^r. 

47. This blow, the deserved reward 
of foresight in preparation and promp¬ 
titude in action, was decisive of the 
fate of the war. The trea]jy exacted 
from Scindia was speedily followed by 
the submission of the Patans and other 
lesser chiefs who lay next exposed to 
attack, and were dually incapable of 
icsistance. The Pindarrees, finding 
themselves thus abandoned, retreat¬ 
ed slowly before the advancing hoft, 
placing their last hopes on the secret 
assurance they had received of support 
from Poonah, the great centre of the 
Mahratta power. As usual with Asi¬ 
atics in danger, they sought to 
time by elusory negotiations. But 
Lord Hastings was aware of their po¬ 
licy, and not to be deceived by their 
wiles. In the mean time, the Peishwa, 
the head of the Mahratta conj^jderacy, 
after various proceeding|| indicative of 
the hostile spirit by wl^h he was ac¬ 
tuated, appeared with all his forces in 
the plain in front of hU capital, the 
town of Poonah, and toot post between 
the residency and the camp of the Brit¬ 
ish subsidiary force. The former was 
immediately burned; but, desirous of 
averting hostilities with the latter, he 
ordered his troops not to fire the first 

f un. Before the order was received, 
owever, the action had alnady com* 
menced by a battery of nftie guns 
gening ^re on the British on the 
:^ht. This was immedia^lj followed 
by a splendid charge of horse, 
hearing the swallow-taOed golden pen¬ 
non of the empire. Theywet%l«ceitod 
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by Colonel Burr, the intrepid com¬ 
mander of the 7th regiment, who main¬ 
tained his post, cahn and collected, 
beside the colours, though one ball 
went through his hat, and another 
shot his horse dead. Fortunately, the 
Mahratta charge was broken by a ditch 
which ran in front of the British line, 
and as the horsemen were scrambling 
out of it they were exposed to so severe 
a fire from the 7th regilnent that they 
fell hack in disorder. The advance of 
the English, which immediately fol¬ 
lowed, proved the signal for a general 
retreat. This battle, which bears the 
name of Kibkee, was one of the hardest 
fought and most glorious that ever oc¬ 
curred in India, for the disproportion 
of numbers engaged was immense. 
The whole force engaged on the side 
of the British was 2800, of whom 
only 800 were Europeans. Their loss 
amounted to 186 killed and 67 wound¬ 
ed. The Mahratta force was 18,000 
horse and 8000 foot, and they lost 500 
men in the affair. 

48. This glorious victory was soon 
followed by tlie arrival of Brigadier- 
General Smith's division to the sup¬ 
port of Burr's little force, and the 
surrender of Poonah, which capitulat¬ 
ed on l7th November—the Peishwa, 
with all his forces, retreating up the 
Ghauts into the hill-country. Thither 
he was immediately followed by Gene¬ 
ral Smith at the head of a considerable 
British force, who tried,invain to bring 
him to action. On the 1st of Janueity 
1818, a detachment under Captain 
Staunton, consisting of one battalion 
of sepoys, 400 irregular horse, and 2 
gims, fell in accidentally at Corygauffl 
with the whole force of the PeiSiwa, 
25,900 otrong. Though the disparity 
was so prodigious, the British com¬ 
mander was not discouraged, but, 
boldly pushing forward, tome posses¬ 
sion of a small edifice which had ori¬ 
ginally been a temple, where he pre¬ 
pared to maintain himself to the last 
extremi^. The Peishwa immediately 
invested the little body of heroes with 
all his forces, and, deeming victory se¬ 
cure, ascended a neighbawring height 
with the Rajah of Sattara, m order 
to witness the surrender of the Bii^ 
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ish. The contest seemed hopeless, hut i 
capitulationvTPas never once thought! 
of in that heroic band. “See,” saidj 
Captain Staunton, pointing to the 1 
headless trunk of Lieutenant Chisholm, 
which was lying beside a gun, “the I 
mercy of the Mahrattas.” The troops, i 
though worn to death with fatigue, | 
and fainting from thirst, declared to a | 
man they would rather die than fall I 
into the hand^ of such implacable I 
foes. ' Happily, towards evening a 
supply of water was received, and the 
defence was kept up with such vigour 
that the post was maintained till dark. 
The firing gradually ceased; and in 
the morning, when the British were 
preparing to renew it, the enemy was 
descried moving off in the direction of 
Poonali, in consequence of the ram- 
cured advance of General Smith. The 
battalion engaged lost 153 men, the 
cavalry 96, in this glorious combat. 

49. Immediately after this success, 
Sattara was invested by General Smith, 
and it capitulated on the following 
day. From thence a proclamation 
was issued, taking formal possession 
of the Peishwa's territories in the 
name of the British Government, 
with the exception of a small por¬ 
tion which was to be restored to the 
Rajah of Sattara. After this advan¬ 
tage General Smith again started in 
pursuit of the enemy; and on the 19th 
February he came up at Ashtee with 
a body of 900yhoi'se, with whom a 
fierce conflict immediately ensued. 
Such was the skill with which the 
Mahratta cavalry wore handled, that 
the British were thrown into some con- 
fesion; and the consequences might 
have been veiy serious, had not, is 
the mSliCj Gokla, their renowned lead- 
been slain. The Malirattas, when 
on the verge of victory, deprived of 
their leader, fell into disorder, and 
fled, leaving their b^gage-camels and 
elephants to the unexpected victors, 
tn this action the British loss was 
only 19, 200 of the enemy were 

found dea^ upon the field. After this 
success the Rajah of Sattara, who had 
been in theifeishwa's camp, fell into 
the hands of the victors, and was 
taken u^er the protection oftheComr 


pany, and Geneial Smith resumed his 
pursuit of the Mahratta horse. It was 
attended, however, with great hard¬ 
ships ; for the enemy retreated with 
extraordinary rapidity, and many of 
the British, toiling after them over 
waterless plains undei’^a buftiing sun, 
wore struck dead by coup-de-soleiL 
The sufferings of the enemy, however, 
were not less severe, and at length 
the Peishwa, worn out with a desul¬ 
tory warfare, from which he had no 
prospect of retrieving his fortunes, 
surrendered, and became a pensioner 
of the British Government. 

60. Meanwhile events nearly simi¬ 
lar in^ character had taken place at 
Nagpore. Appa Sahib, the mjah of 
that place, had collected his troops 
when the Peishwa made Itts movement 
at Pooualj-, On this the Resident or¬ 
dered the British subsidiary force, 
under Colonel Scott, consisting of 
1400 men (nearly all sepoys) with 4 
guns, to take post on the hill of Seet- 
abuldee, commanding the city. Hera 
it was attacked on the evening of tha 
2<rt;h November by the Rajah^ army, 
9200j8trong, with 35 ^ns. A severe 
action ensued, which lasted for eigh¬ 
teen hours. The enemy advanced 
with vigour, and, using their meat su- 
periori^ of numbers, comp^ed tha 
troops to abandon a height they held 
in advance and retreat to the summit 
of the hill Here they were assailed 
on all sides, and on the point of being 
overwhelmed, when a panic was raised 
in the &ijal^ army by* the headlong 
charge of Csmtain Fitzgerald at the 
head of a small body of native cavalry. 
The whole British force instantly ad¬ 
vanced. The enemy turned and fled. 
Dismayed at this defeat, the Rajah 
entered into negotiations. Time was 
gained. Brigadier Doveton arrived 
with his division, and on the 16th 
December, Appa Sahib, losing heart, 
agreed to the Resident’s terms and 
came in to tiie British camp. His 
troops, ftowever, refused to give up 
their guns and surrender the city as 
stipulated. Doveton attacked and cap¬ 
tured the guns at once; but was re¬ 
pulsed , by ^6 Arab garrison in an 
assault upon the city on the 23d. 
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They capitulated, however, on the 30th. 
It soon became evident that Appa 
Sahib was continuing his intri^es and 
encouraging his officers to resistance; 
lie was, therefore, formally deposed, 
and a new and infant Bajah placed 
upon th^throne. The ex-Kajah soon 
after ma^ his escape, and took refuge 
in Scindia’s fortress of Asurghur. 
Three strong forts in Nagpore still re¬ 
fused to suomit; but Mundcla sur¬ 
rendered to a force under General 
Marshall in April 1818, and Choura- 
gii^h was evacuated on the approach 
of General Watson. Chanda, however, 
still held out, and against it the divi¬ 
sion of Colonel Adams was moved 
iVom Hoosingabad. Invested %n the 
9th, it was stormed on the 20th April, 
and the las% embers of resistance ex¬ 
tinguished in the Nagpore state. 

51. While these bniliant^perations 
were breaking the strength of the 
Mahrattas, the troops engaged against 
the Findarrees were ameted with a 
visitation of Providence far more ter¬ 
rible than the sword of man. After 
the signature of the treaty of alliance 
with Scindia, on 6th November 1817, 
the ChoIiERA, then for the hrsiftime 
known in British history, broke out 
with the utmost violence in Lord 
Hastings’s armj^ and from the very 
cutset committed the most dreadful 
ravages. The year had been one of 
scarcity, the grain was of inferior 
quality, and the situation of the Brit¬ 
ish cantonment low and unhealthy. 

^ w^ thus preparedP for the 
I'avages of" the epidemra, which soon 
set in with terrible severily. For ten 
days the eSmp was nothing but an 
hospital; in one week 764 soldiers 
and 8000 camp-followers perished. At 
length the tsoops were removed to 
hi^er and more airy cantonments, 
and upon this the malady ceased—a 
memorable for the instruction of 
future times. As was afterwards often 
experienced, the ravages of the pestjf 
'lence were greatest among Ike lowest 
portion of the people: only 148 Eu- 
UDpeans 'perished in Noveq^ber, but 
above 10,000 natives fell victims to 
the malady. When it spread to Cal¬ 
cutta, it destroyed 200 a-day for a 


long time, chiefly among the worst fed 
and most destitute of the people. 

52. Notwithstanding uiis misfor¬ 
tune, which abated in three weeks^ 
the advance of Lord Hastings upon 
Gwalior effectually prevented any co¬ 
operation between the Mahrattas and 
Findarrees; and the latter, pursued 
by an overwhelming force, enclosed 
between the advancing armies of Ben¬ 
gal and the Deccan, end destitute of 
any strongholds or fortifications, were 
unable to make any effectual resist- 
:o. They were pursued in all direc¬ 
tions, and all cut down or dispersed, 
with the exception of a small body, 
which took refUge in the camp of 
Holkar, near Miuiidpoor. The gov¬ 
ernment of the Holkar princteality 
was at this time in the han^ of Toolsa 
Bye, the favourite in the seraglio, and 
she had in her turn confided it to the 
Dewan, Gumput Eao. The troops, ^ 
however, doubting their ability to 
withstand the forces of Sii* Thomas 
Hislop, which, after crossing the Ner- 
budda at Hindia, and occupying Oojein, 
were advancing against them, muti¬ 
nied, throw Gumput Eao into prison, 
carried off Toolsa Bye to the banks of 
the Supon, where she was beheaded 
in the night while uttering piercing 
shrieks, and got possession of Mulhar 
Eao, now the acknowledged heir of the 
Holkar dominions. Two days after 
(21st December 1817) a decisive battle 
was fought with such of Holkar’s 
forces as still held out, and the rem¬ 
nant of the Findarrees, which ended, 
after an arduous struggle in which the 
British lost 800 men, in the entire de¬ 
feat of the enemy, who were weakenet 
by the loss of 3000, The mother of 
Mulhar Eao, who was the regent, 
upon this immediately made submis¬ 
sion to the British; and, in return for 
the cession of a considerable tract of 
territory to the south of the Sautpoora 
range, was confirmed in the possession 
t)f her remaining territories. Some of 
the rajahs in her dominions repudiated 
this arrangement, and tril& to renew 
the war, but they were pursued, and * 
dispersed or taken. Tlj^so successes 
were fatal to the Findarrees, by de¬ 
priving them of any support amoi^ 
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the native Mwers. They retreated 
into the jun^es and woody fastnesses, 
where they were actively pursued by 
the peasantry, who, in revenge for 
their former cruelties, massacred them 
without mercy. The last chief of 
these formidable bands was Chutoo, 
and at the head of 200 followers he 
long remained at large. At length 
his horse was found grazing near 
the jungles of cVsurghur, saddled and 
bridled, and at a litUe distance a heap 
of tom and blood-stained garments, 
and a half-eaten human head, the re¬ 
mains of a tiger’s feast—the fitting 
death,” as M. Martin well observes, 
“ of the last of the Pindarrees.” 

53. The Pindairee war was now at 
an end, and nothing more was heard 
of these audacious marauders. With¬ 
out a home, without leaders, without 
strongholds, they never again attempt¬ 
ed to make head against the British 
power. They were gradually merged 
in the ordinary population, and re¬ 
sumed the habits of pacific life. Many 
of them settled in the Deccan and 
Malwa as cultivators, and, employing 
their ener^es in the right direction, 
became active and indusmous farmers, 
as old soldiers often do. The Mahratta 
war was now practically ended; but 
the flight of Appa Sahib, the ex-Ra- 
jah of Nagpore, caused some anxiety, 
which was only terminated in April 
1819 by the capture of the important 
fortress of Asuigliur, from which he 
escaped in the dis^ise of a fakir, and 
sank into insignificance, &om which 
lie never afterwards emerged.* The 
war had lingered long in the valley of 
Gandeish, where there were various 
Arab garrisons, which were not finally 
expelled till June 1818, when MaUi- 
gum, the strongest fort in the valley 
m their possession, was taken. The 
remaining, years of Lord Hastings’s 
administration were devoted to pacific 
duties, and the consolidation of the 
vast empire which he had brought 
tinder tne^ British rule. Mr, after- 

* Hie fortrtss of Asurghur was to have 
L been sarrendered by Sdnoia, but Lord Has¬ 
tings remitted this stlpulatloii of the treaty 
until Appa SahR> took refuge in it. The gov¬ 
ernor then refused to surrender, and it had 
to be reduced by force, 
c 


wards Sir Thomas Muneo, here gave 
token of the great civil and military 
abilities he possessed, ini taking pos¬ 
session of and regulating the country 
ceded by the treaty of Poonah—abili¬ 
ties so great as to justify the eulogium 
of Mr Canning, who suid *Uhat Eu¬ 
rope could not boast a more distin- 
gmshed statesman, or Asia a braver 
warrior,” Lord Hastings resigned his 
office in January 1823, and returned 
to this country, where he was rewarded, 
for his glorious and successful govern¬ 
ment of India by the of £60,000 
to purchase an estate in Ihe United 
Kingdom, in addition to those he 1^ 
inherited from his Plantagenet ances¬ 
tors. After his return lie was ap¬ 
pointed Governor of Malta, where he 
^ed in 1826, in conseque>ice of a fall 
from his horse. 

64. His administration of India, dur¬ 
ing the nine years ho held that arduous 
office, must be regarded as a model of 
vigour and ability. Clekrly discerning 
the nature of the tenure by which, and 
which alone, our Indian empire was 
hoLxi, he as clearly perceived the only 
mode^by which it could be preservei 
Conswntly threatened ty a coalition of 
the native powers, whose united forces, 
if brought together, would much ex¬ 
ceed what he could assemble at any 
one point, he saw that the only mode 
of combating it was by anticipating 
the attack, and opposing to the un¬ 
wieldy strength of an alliance the vig¬ 
our and celerity of single direction. 
His pol&y in^ttackingothe coalition 
of the Pindarrees and Mahrattas in 
1817, before they had tiijje to unite 
their forces, was precisely that which 
Frederick Great adopted when he 
attacked the allies in the camp of 
Pirna in 1766, and won^Silesia by his 
promptitude, and which Napoleon pur¬ 
sued a^inst the coalition of the Con- 
tinentak powers in 1806, 1806, and 
1809, andr which was rewarded by the- 
Trictories of Ulm, Jena, and Echmnhl. 
It met, Accordingly, trith similar and* 
equally deserved success. Hq brought 
the IndiacL Government, by his vigouv* 
and capacity, through one of the most 
dangerous crises modem histo^, 
augmeQted'ita territory, enhanced its 
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rnnown, and finally broke the power 
of the Mahrattas, the most formidable 
and* daring its enemies. Under 
his administration the revenues of the 
state rose from £17^228,000 in 1813, 
to £23,120,000 in 1823. It is true, 
the mill^iy expenditure increased in 
a still greater proportion, being, on an 
average of five years from 1817 to 1822, 
£9,770,009; and the debt was enlarged 
by £2,800, OOO. But this arose entirely 
from the necessities of his situation, 
and the tolerance so long extended to 
the ferocious Pindarrees and tho en¬ 
croaching Mihrattas by the timorous 
and economising policy of the Court of 
Directors during the administration of 
his predecessors. If ever a Go^mor- 
General deserved a statue of gold, it 
was the Ma^juess of Hastings. 

56. Upon pie retirement of Lord 
Hastings, the place he lifdi. so ably 
filled was at ^t destined for Mr Can¬ 
ning; but the changes in the Cabinet 
consequent or! the death of the Mar¬ 
quess of Lon^nderry in 1822, led, os 
already mentimed, to his being placed 
at the head the Forei^ Office, afd 
Lobi) AMHEijsT was semeted for tne 
direction of Iijdian affairs, and aAived 
at Calcutta in August 1323; the pro¬ 
visional gov(^ment, since the de- 
arture or th^ Marquess of Hastinra, 
aving been ill the hands of Mr John 
Adam, an ab]l^ and honest man. The 
first subject frhich forced itself upon 
Ijord Amherst's attention was the ap¬ 
proaching war with the Bttbmese on 
the eastern frontier of the empire, 
which it wdf evident \ould not be 
much longer! averted, and which was 
the more fi/rmidable from the im- 
known natui^ of tho country in wliich 
it was to bebonducted, and the vague 
reports reen^d of the boundless 
power of th^potentate by whom it was 
to be maiutiined. The Burmese, ori¬ 
ginally sublect to the neighbouring 
kingdom of Pe^, had revolted in 
1763, and btablubed a sei^te do- 
•ininion, wach progressively increaeecf 
for seventy,years, until it waa brought 
^to serifi^ collision With the British 
power. Ihe first cauw,. <>t aiSf»Topee 
between rlpm arose froh^,1&e 
tion into me British proy^e m Arta^ 


can of some thousand peasants from 
tho Burmese territory, who sought re¬ 
fuge in the Company's territories from 
the intolerable tyr^ny of their na¬ 
tive oppressors. In 1798, nearly ten 
thousand of these persecuted wretches 
rushed over the frontier in a state of 
frenzied desperation. They arrived in 
tho English territories almost naked 
and starving—men, women, and cliil- 
di’en at the breast— h}^ all declaring 
that they would prefer taking refiige 
in tho jungles, and living, as they had 
done for months, on "reptiles and 
leaves,” amidst tigers and lions, to 
placing themselves again under the 
odious tyranny of the Burmese. 

56. The British Government, though 
alarmed at such a formidable irrup¬ 
tion, even when only of starving sup¬ 
pliants, taking compassion on their 
sufferings, assigned ^em some waste 
lands for their subsistence, and they 
were soon settled there to the number 
of forty thousand. The expulsion of 
these settlers from the British terri¬ 
tories was repeatedly demanded by the 
Burmese authorities; but Lord Welles¬ 
ley and Lord Hastings refused to do so, 
as contrary to tho laws of hospitality, 
though they offered to surrender any 
malefactor who might have injured the 
Buriuese, and even to permit the latter 
to seek for them in the British terri¬ 
tories. This concession the govern¬ 
ment of Ava, which ruled the Bur¬ 
mese empire, ascribed, according to 
the usual custom of Asiatics, to weak¬ 
ness and fear on the part of the British 
Government; and an alliance was at¬ 
tempted to be formed between the 
Xing of Ava and Runjeet Singh, au^ 
other Indian potentates, for the ex¬ 
pulsion of the English from In^a. 
Hostilities were thus evidently im¬ 
pending, but they were for some years 
averted by the conciliatory conduct of 
the British Government, which, en¬ 
gaged in the Ghoorka and Pindarree 
wars, had no wisli to be involved in 
fresh hostilities. This conduct the 
Court of Ava deemed declare proof of 
conscious weakness; and with a view , 
to bring on hostilities, a descent of 
Burmese took place in September 
1823, attended with the slaughter of 
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the British guard on the island of 
Shahpoori, at the entrance of the ann 
of the sea dividing Chittagong from 
Arracan, and withiu the British terri¬ 
tories. An explanation of this aggres¬ 
sion Tvos demanded, but the only an¬ 
swer returned was, that Shahpoori 
‘‘rightfully belonged to the fortunate 
Idng of the white elephant, lord of the 
eartn and seas; and that the non- 
admission of th« claim of the ‘ golden 
foot’ would bo followed by the im¬ 
mediate invasion of the British terri¬ 
tories.” The Burmese Government 
ivere as good as their word, for a force 
immediately advanced to within five 
miles of the town of Sylhet, which is 
only two hundred and twenty-six miles 
from Calcutta. This brought matters 
to a crisis; and Lord Amherst, though 
with the utmost reluctance, took stops 
to punish the ag^ssion, and assert 
the honour of th^ritiah arms. 

57. The military strength of the 
Burmese was considerable, and both 
their Government and troops were in¬ 
spired with the .most extravagant idea 
of their own prowess, and of the irre¬ 
sistible nature of the power which they 
ivielded. Emboldened by a long train 
of victories over their unwarlike neigh¬ 
bours in the Cochin-China peninsula, 
they deemed themselves invincible, 
and, never having been brought in 
contact with them, were utterly ignor¬ 
ant both of the force of European arms 
.and the strength of the British power. 
With a body of enemies at once so 
ignorant and so presumptuous, there 
would, in the ordinary case, have been 
no serious difficulty in contending, 
^t the Burmese war was rendered a 
difficult, and, as it proved, a veiy mtir-^ 
derous one, by the nature of the coun¬ 
try in which it was to be carried ou, 
and the peculiar species of defence 
which this had suggested to its inha¬ 
bitants. The territories in which it 
was to be waged, forming the alluvial 
plains of the Irrawaddy, could only bo 
reached either by crossing a mountaiu- 
xange 600(Neet high, and impassable 
^ foj artill^, which separated it from 
the plain of^ongal, or by ascending 
the course of that great river after 
taking Raugobn, which lies at its 


mouth. The latter appeared the easier 
and more natural course; but steam 
navigation was then in its infeney; 
no flotilla, impelled by that powerful 
agent, existed to breast the stream and 
surmount its descending waves; and 
the banks on either side/^hieV^set with 
jungle, were in the months of sum¬ 
mer and autumn extremely unhealthy. 
Add to this, experience had taught 
the Burmese the art of constructing 
wooden barricades or stockades in the 
vast forests with which tlteir countiy 
abounded, and through wUcli the ad¬ 
vances required to be mad^ and which, 
concealed by a leafy semen till the 
assailants were almost a1 them, wefe 
nearly impervious to shotj and so firm¬ 
ly set as to be extremely difficult to 
force. Behind these impefr^trable bar¬ 
riers, the Burmese marh^men, them¬ 
selves secure, took aim mih fatal effect 
at the assailants, and itj required all 
the finnuess of the brave^ men to ad¬ 
vance under the murdorojis fire, 

58. The first operationji of the war, 
as so often happens with English mil¬ 
itary operations, proved unfortunate. 
Nearly as ignorant of jhe strength 
and i^sources of the enJmy as they 
were of ours, the force dMined to act 
against the enemy by the British Gov¬ 
ernment was not naif h what was 
requisite for success. Itjwas wisely, 
and in fact from necessity, determined 
to commence operations >y a descent 
on Rangoon, and to m^ch up the 
course of the Irrawaddy s but as this 
required^ the tooops to^bark from 
Madras and Calcutta, al very great 
difficulty was experienced with the 
native troops, part of whofi positively 
refused to go on board. iThe conse¬ 
quence was, that the expdition con¬ 
sisted only of 11,000 me^ of whom 
one-half were Europeans--+an unpre¬ 
cedented proportion in Ori|ntal wars, 
and whieh would probably hive insured 
early and decisive success, if it had 
l^een possible to bring them at once 
into action. Rangoon was Ibandoned ' 
without any serious resismqce, and 
presented}^ val^ble base of oWrations ^ 
apd this was lollowed by thoniocessful 
storming of\the fortified pit of Ke- 
mendine, ebc miles distant} on the 
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Ranzoon river, one of the mouths of 
the Irrawaddy, which was carried, after 
a gallant re^tance, by the 41st and 
detachments of the 13th and 38th 
regiments and Madras European regi* 
mont, Major, afterwards Sir Robert 
Sale bciag tlft first man who reached 
the summit of the work. But this 
success, though considerable, was the 
limit of our advantages, and ere long 
the invading army found itself involved 
in a mesh of difficulties, arising partly 
from the pestilential nature of the 
climate, and partly from the peculiar 
species of defence which their local 
advantages had suggested to the 
ehfimy. ^ 

69. The pro^ss of the army, even 
though successful in every encounter, 
was necessaaly slow, from the thick 
jungle with which the country was 
beset, and the pestilential miasmata, 
which a tropical sun drew up from the 
swamps with which it was everywhere 
intersected. To advance in these cir¬ 
cumstances, and make the men sleep 
in the deadly thicket^ seemed little 
short of madness, as it was to expise 
them to certain destruction ; and yet 
to remain where they were seemed 
hardly lass hazardous, for Rangoon in 
the autumnal months is so unhealthy 
that all the inhabitants who can get 
away leave it at that period.' The 
British army was soon reduced by 
disease to less than half its former 
numerical amount; and the survivors 
M^ere sadly depressed in spirit 1^ seeing 
no many of t^eir comnues wretched 
on the bed ofsicknessonuried around 
them. Enconn^ed by the slow pro¬ 
gress which^e invaders were making, 
the Burmese Government made the 
most vigorous efforts to expel them 
altogether fro» their temtory. Rein¬ 
forcements and stores poured in on all 
sides, and the Burmese general re¬ 
ceived orders to assail the BriMah and 
drive them out of the country, Hot- 
mthstanding his serious bsflCes 
sickness, Sir Archibald the 

British commander, resolyeAto antici¬ 
pate the'attack by offenstye op^tions 
on his own side. An ex^ttion Pns 
sent (June 25) againstof 
Cheduba, where 800 of the 


were intrenched, which was carried 
with the loss of half their forces and 
the capture of the rajah. Soon after 
(July 1), the Burmese, in three 
columns, made a general attack on 
the right of the English position, but 
they were repulsed at all points into 
the jungle without the loss of a single 
man to the victors. It was now 
evident that they were no match for 
the English in the inld; but still 
behind their stockades, and aided by 
their forests and pestilential swamps, 
they were formidable antagonists. On 
the 8th July the British moved in two 
columns against the enemy, the one. 
under General Macbean by land, the 
other, under Sir Archibald Campbell 
in person, proceeding by boats on the 
river to destroy some strong works 
which the enemy had erected to bar 
farther passage up the stream. 

60. Both attacks proved successful. 
After an hour’s cannonade from the 
ships under Captain Marryat, a prac¬ 
ticable breach was made in the stock¬ 
ade on the shore; the stormers were 
immediately lauded, and carried three 
intrenchments, armed with fourteen 
guns, in the most gallant style. The 
operations of the land column were 
equally successful. On arriving in the 
vicinity of the enemy. General Mac- 
bean found himself faced by a network 
of stockades, armed with heavy artil¬ 
lery, presenting, in the central re¬ 
doubt, three lines of intrenchments, 
one within tlie other, and garrisoned by 
at least 10,000 men. Nothing daunted 
by these formidable means of resist¬ 
ance, Macbean ordered the scaling- 
ladders to the front, and the storming 
^arty, consisting of detachments of 
the 13th, 38th, and 89th regiments, 
advanced to the assault. In t^en min¬ 
utes the first line was carried; the 
second quickly shared the same fate, 
and the third, after a violent struggle, 
was also stormed. Major Sale singled 
tmt a Burmese chief of high rank for 
combat, and slew him wm his own 
hand. Soon after other stwkades were 
carried, and the assailants penetrat¬ 
ed into the inaer work, n^er a desper¬ 
ate struggle, by mounting on each 
other’s shoulders. The victory was now 
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complete : ten stockades, armed with 
thirty pieces of cannon, were carried 
without a shot being fired, by escalade; 
and the enemy, four times the number 
of the assailants, were driven from 
their intrenchmonts witli the loss of 
800 men. 

61. Various attacks, some success¬ 
ful, and some unsuccessful, were made 
on stockades of the enemy near Ran¬ 
goon, with a •liew to extending the 
quarters of the army and getting sup¬ 
plies during August and September; 
and at length an expedition, consist¬ 
ing of native infantry, under Colonel 
Smith, was despatched (October 10) 
to attack a fortified position of the 
enemy at Kydloo, fourteen miles from 
Rangoon. Tho work to be assailed 
consisted of a pagoda, strongly gar¬ 
risoned and barricaded, surrounded 
by several exterior lines of stockades. 
The latter were soon carried ; but 
when the troops approached the pagoda 
itself, they were assailed by so severe 
a fire from a covered and unseen 
enemy that most of the British officers 
who led the column were killed or 
wounded, and tho few who survived 
were forced to take refuge from the 
deadly storm of bullets by flying to 
the nearest shelter. Tho result was 
that tho sepoys dispersed, abandoned 
all the works they had carried, and 
sought safety in ilight, which would 
have been most disastrous had not re¬ 
inforcements, despatched by Sir A. 
Campbell, reached them erelong, and 
covered their retreat to Rangoon, The 
panic on this occasion, as is often the 
case in war, was not confined to the 
dSsailants; it extended also to tho 
enemy; and when General Oreagh» 
advanced a few days after to renew 
the attack, he found the works entire¬ 
ly abandoned by them. The British 
were soon after consoled for this dis¬ 
comfiture by a successM expedition 
under Colonel Godwin against the 
town of Martaban, which was stormed 
on the 29th^October by a detachment 
of the 4lBt Imd part of the 3d Madras 

<‘iiativ6 infantry. Immense military 
stoi'es of all descriptions here rewarded 
the courage of the victors. 

62. These alternate successes and 
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defeats, however, determined nothing, 
and ere long the natural ^difficultly of 
the campaign appeared with fatal effect 
in the invading army. The country 
around Rangoon had been entirely 
devastated by orders of the Burmese 
^veniment; and the ^ckfless of the 
jungle and s^ength of their stockaded 
positions rendered it impossible for 
the British to extend thoir posts far¬ 
ther into the interior. The result 
was, that being cooped up in an un¬ 
healthy town in the autumnal months, 
without fresh meat or vegetables, the 
troops became fearfully sickly—fever 
and dysentery spread fatal ravages, in 
the camp, and before the end of autumn 
there were not 3000 men left in it 
capable of bearing arms. These cala¬ 
mities, to which the Bunfiese Govern¬ 
ment wer£ no strangers, encouraged 
them to persevere in their resistance, 
notwithstanding the repeated and un¬ 
expected reverses which they had 
experienced from their strange inva¬ 
ders. They were the more induced to 
continue the war, from an old tradition 
thSt the capital would remain invin¬ 
cible ttill a “ magical vessel should 
advance against it without oars or 
sails.” 

63. The determination of the Gov¬ 
ernment of Ava to persevere in the 
contest was much strengthened by re¬ 
verses which at the same period beMl 
the British anus on the land side to¬ 
wards Arracan. The operations there 
were conducted chiefly with a view to 
defence, os tlf; principCl attack was 
intended to be made up the Irrawaddy 
from Rangoon. Captain rl^oton was 
stationed at Ramoo to cover the British 
frontier in that quarter, with 360 na¬ 
tive infantiy anci 660 irregulars. The 
latter could not be relfed on; and a 
movement of the whole in advance 
having been attended by many checks, 
the Brifish commander fell back to 
Ramoo, where he was stion surrounded 
by a force^six times superior in number. 
of the enemy. Kotwathstanding this 
fearful dispropo^on, Noton gallantly 
maintainett podtion for several 
days, trusti^ to the arrival of rein¬ 
forcements ’from Chittagong in tho 
rear, which were reported to have left 
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that place on the 13th May, and were the 1st of Decemher, to invest the 
hourly expected. They did not come British troops in Rangoon, against 
up, ht)wever;afid meanwhile the euemjr which approaches wei^e made with 
pushed their approaches with such vi- great skill, and in a style which very 
gourthat, on tne 17th, they were with- closely resembled that which after- 
ill twelve paces of the British advanced wards bec-ame so famous when prac- 
works, and heA got possession of a tised by the Russians in the defence of 
tank in rear, from which the troops Sebastopol. The trenches consisted of 
had their sole supply of water. Re- a succession of holes or rifle-pits, each 
treat had now become unavoidable, capable of containing two men, exca- 
and for come time it was conducted rated so as to afford complete shelter 
with tolerable steadiness, but at length from any horizontal fire, and in to which 
the irregulars fell into disorder; the the descent of a shell could only kill 
confusion spread to the sepoys, who, two men. Under the bank a hole was. 
instead of closing their ranks—the cut in each, entirely under cover, where 
only chance of safety in such circum- a bed of straw and'brushwood was pre- 
stances—disbanded and fled. Cajptain pared, where one reposed while tho- 
Noton and most of the officers w’ere other watched. So rapidly were these 
killed, nobly fighting to the last; subterraneous lodgings formed, that 
three only, with a smdl portion of the the whole army seemed to have been 
troops, made their escape. This dis- suddenly swallowed up by the earth, 
aster soon brought others intts train. Various sorties were made by tlie Brit- 
The British force at Sylhet was with- ish to impede the approaches, in one 
tlrawn to Chittagong; the Burmese of wliich, on the 5th, directed against 
► again entered Cachar; and such was their left, Major Sale and Major 
tlie consternation which prevailed, and Walker, at the head of their respective 
the unprotected state of the frontier, columns, gained considemhle success, 
that, had the Burmese been in greatA though the latter was unfortunately 
force, they might have advanced to and killed in the moment of victoiy. On 
possibly taken Calcutta. the 7th, a vigorous attack was made on 

64. Had the British Government the whole of the enemy’s lines, from 
been actuated by the instability of pur- which they were driven with great loss 
pose by which the Oriental dynasties into the neighbouring jungle- But 
are in general characterised, they would being strongly reinforced, they soon 
in all probability, after these repeated after returned to the attack, and con- 
disasters, have desisted from any fur- trived to introduce a number of spies 
ther attempts against the kingdom of and incendiaries into the town of Ran- 
Ava. But this was not the national goon, who set it on fire (Dec. 14) in 
character, whi^h is as much Siarked sevei^ places, and the conflagration 
by vigour and ener^, when roused was not got under till half the build- 
and heated iji a contest, as it is by ings had been consumed, 
supineneaa and want of preparation 65. The situation of the British army* 
before it commences. The utmost now critical in the extreme, cooped 
efforts were made to reinforce the ar- up in a half-burnt and unhealthy city, 
mies both at Rangoon and on the Ar- auiTounded by an army ten times as 
racan frontier, and the Diana war* numerous as their own, whose ap- 
steamer was added to the flotilla on the proaches had been pushed close up to 
river. They had need of all tlieir re- the place. From these stmts they 
sources, for the preparations of the were happily extricated by the daring, 
Burmese were very gl'eat. Meng j afid, in the circumstances, wise conduct 
Bundoola, who commanded tl of the commander-in-chie^ seconded 
force whicji had gained fifuch successes by the heroic valour of Ins troops. 
iiFArracan, was withdrawn ft:om the The whole force which could he spared < 
direction of that army, and placed at for a sortie amounted only to fifteen 
tho head ofa formidable army of twenty hundi’ed pien, and they were led, on. 
thousand men, which proceeded, on the 15th, to the attack of twenty thou-^ 
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^nd brare and skilful troops intrench¬ 
ed to the teeth in stockades. The 
^attempt seemed little short of madness, 
but nevertheless it entirely succeeded. 
Both attacks—^the one headed by Sir 
Archibald Campbell in person, against 
their front, tlie other by General Cot¬ 
ton, to turn their left—proved victo¬ 
rious ; and in fifteen minutes the most 
formidable works ever yet seen in the 
country were canied by storm, and the 
enemy driven into the surrounding 
jungles. On the same day an attack 
was made by the Diana and other war- 
vessels, under Lieutenant Kellett of 
the Arachne, upon the flotilla of the 
enemy, of which forty were taken. On 
this occasion the terrible efficacy of 
war-steamers was first signally evinced; 
the Diana ploughed through the flotilla 
of the enemy as if moved by magic, 
and with every broadside sent some of 
them to the bottom. 

66. Taught by these disasters the 
•quality of the enemy with whom they 
had to deal, the Burmese generals 
raised the siege, and retired towards 
Prome, the second city in the Buimese 
empire. Sir Archibald Campbell, hav¬ 
ing been reinforced by the 47th regi¬ 
ment and some cavalry and artillery, 
resolved to pursue them thither, and 
with this view advanced, on the 13th 
February 1825, in two columns, the 
one commanded by himself in person, 
consisting of t^vo thousand five hun¬ 
dred men, who went by land, of whom 
one-half were European infantry; the 
other of one thousand five hundred, 
moving by water, under General Cot¬ 
ton. latter column, in the course 
^>f its advauce, encountered a large 
body of the enemy intrenched incU 
stockaded position at Douabew. An 
attack upon this work failed in con¬ 
sequence of its extreme strength, 
wluch proved impervious alike to the 
bayonets and the hatchets of the as¬ 
sailants. Upon learning this roveise, 
Sit Archibald, who had arrived 
U-sn-deeL hastened back with his own 
column tir^he spot, which he reached 
on the 25th l^arcL and soon saw that i 
the work was muen too strong to be ’ 
carried by a etyup^ds-main. The stock¬ 
ade, which extended for nearly a mile 


along the bank of the Irrawaddy, was 
composed of solid teak beams, resting 
on strong stakes driven Into the earth, 
and piled one above another to the 
height of seventeen feet. The interior 
of the work, consisting of brick ram¬ 
parts, armed with a hwidrcd and fifty 
pieces of cannon, was protected against 
the explosion of shells by frequent 
traverses; and in front of all was on 
abattis composed of sharpened stakes, 
and a deep ditch rendered almost im¬ 
passable by spikes, sword-blades, and 
other implements of destruction stuck 
in the earth. Wisely judging these 
works far too strong to be carried by 
escalade, Sir ArchibEdd brought up his 
whole troops and flotilla to tne attack, 
and commenced approaches against it 
in form. On the 27th the flotilla ap- 
TOared ip sight, and, headed by the 
Diana, found its way up, after sustain¬ 
ing a heavy cannonade, so as to effect 
a junction with the land forces, and 
their combined attack soon proved ir- ' 
resistible. A spirited sortie, headed 
by seventeen war-elephants, each bear¬ 
ing a tower filled with armed men, 
was^repulsed by the steadiness of the 
Govemor-Generars body-guard, under 
Captaiii Sne 3 ^d; three days after, the 
commander-in-chief of the Burmese, 
Bundoola, was killed by a rocket; 
and the breaching batteries having 
commenced a heavy fire, the garrison 
was seized with a sudden panic, and 
fled, leaving behind them stores of 
ammunition and provisions sufficient 
to senm the|British anmy for months 
to come. 

67. After this brilliant achievement 
Sir Archibald returned to his line of 
march towards Prome, before which he 
arrived on the 24th April* He entered 
it without opposition nsxt day, finding 
the town deserted, and partially on 
fire, but still armed by 100 pieces of 
cannois. Such was the strength of 
this position, that in Sir A Campbell's 
opinion 10,000 steady soldiers might 
have d(i7ended it against 100,000 men. 
Active operations were then Suspended 
for someononths; in consequence of the 

* He was joined at U-an-deet by Brigadier 
M*Oreagh, with a rein^bicemeiit from Beui- 
gooa 
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setting in of the heavy rains, and ex¬ 
cessive inundf|lions on the banks of the 
Irrawaddy. Meanwhile, however, im¬ 
portant movements went on, and great 
successes were gained on the laud- 
frontier, Colonel Richards there re¬ 
covered th« province of Ass^po, which 
had been almost entirely lost after the 
disaster at Ramoo, and carried by storm 
a stockade near Rungpore, which had 
the effect of bringing the whole pro¬ 
vince into subjection. An attempt was 
afterwards made to penetrate from 
Sylhet into the Burmese territory 
through Cachar, with 7000 men under 
Genem Shuldham; but the expedition 
was abandoned in consequence Qf the 
inextricable difficulties of the miry 
soil, after an enormous loss in ele¬ 
phants, canills, and bullocks,* But 
the grand effort was direct^ against 
the province of Arracan, to subdue 
which an army of 11,000 men was 
assembled at Chittagong imder the or¬ 
ders of General Morrison, supported by 
a powerful flotilla under Commodore 
Hayes. These forces, having effected 
a junction, moved against Arracafl, 
which they reached on the evonjpg of 
the 28th March, They found the ap¬ 
proach to the capital barred by a Bur¬ 
mese force of 9000 men, which occu¬ 
pied a strong stockaded position on the 
summit of a range of hills, from three 
to four hundred feet in height, plenti¬ 
fully lined with artillery, and strength¬ 
ened by escarpment, abattis, and ma¬ 
sonry. The position, traver^d only 
by a single past, was fox^iidable in the 
extreme; but with the characteristic 
daring of British officers, it was resolv¬ 
ed to make the attempt to carry it by 
storm. 

68. The attack was made on the 
centre at daybftak on the 29th, led by 
the light company of the 54th under 
Lieutenant Clark, supported by de¬ 
tachments of the 10th and Iflth native 
Madras infantry. The ascent proved 
exceedingly steep, and as the treopa 
toiled up, they were crushea by huge 
stones rmled down upon them) and a 
■freU-directed fire from abore, which 

* A small body of irregular troops subse- 

Qiiently penetrated into Caebar, and occupied 
Munipore. 


they had no means of answering. Not¬ 
withstanding these obstacles, the as¬ 
sailants persevered with the most de¬ 
voted gallantry, and Lieutenant Clark, 
with several of the 64th, even got their 
hands on the trench; but all their 
efforts to penetrate were unavailing, 
and the storming party was driven 
back after eveiy European officer in it 
had been killed or wounded. Tho 
point of attack was noiwchangcd, and 
it was directed against the right of tho 
enemy's position, where the ascent was 
so precipitous that less care had been 
taken to strengthen it. To divert the 
enemy’s attention from it, a battery 
was constructed and a vigorous fire 
kept up on the pass in the centre, 
where tlie main road traversed the 
hills, which continued the whole night, 
and meanwhile, in the dark, tlie assault 
on the right was made, and with entire 
success. The troops, after encounter¬ 
ing unnumbered difficulties from the 
steepness of the ascent, which the ene¬ 
my had deemed impracticable, reached 
the summit unperceived, and got in 
with very little difficulty, and without 
the loss of a man. Upon seeing the 
British standard flying upon these im¬ 
portant heights in the morning, and 
preparations made to attack the re¬ 
maining portions of the line, the enemy 
abandoned tho W'hole position, and 
AiTacan was occupied without further 
resistance. 

69. So far the most brilliant success 
had attended this expedition, in whicb 
both officers and men of the native 
service, as well as the European, had 
displayed the most brilliant valour. 
But soon the wonted difficulties of th# 
alimate beset the victors; and the ul¬ 
terior object of crossing the mountains 
and joining Sir Archibald Campbell 
at Prome was rendered impracticable. 
Soon after Arracan was taken the rainy 
season commenced, and brought with 
it the usual amount of fever and dysen- 
teiy, which soon cut off vast numbers 
whom the sword had spared. So fear¬ 
ful did the ravages becoflifi that sick¬ 
ness in Arracan was speedily all but • 
universal; and although fjn enemy had 
abandoned the whole province, it was. 
found necessary to withdraw the troops 
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to more healthy stations, leaving de¬ 
tachments only on the islands of Che- 
duba and Ramee. The troops under 
Sir Archibald Campbell at Prome were 
sufTcriug hardly less from fever and 
dysentery, insomuch that active opera¬ 
tions were dui'ing the rainy season en¬ 
tirely suspended. The Burmese Gov¬ 
ernment took advantage of this period 
of forced inactivity to open negotia¬ 
tions, after tiaa usual Asiatic fashion, 
to gain time, and meanwhile extensive 
levies of troops were ordered in all parts 
of their dominions. The negotiations, 
as might have been expected, though 
protracted as long as possible by the 
Burmese plenipotentiaries, who were 
scrupulous in insisting upon every for¬ 
mality which could redound to the 
honour of the “ King of the white ele¬ 
phant,” came to nothing; and hostil¬ 
ities having been resumed, the Bur¬ 
mese army in great force advanced 
against the British. Two unsuccess¬ 
ful attacks on detached bodies of the 
enemy by native troops having been 
made, the Burmese general advanced 
close to the British Lines, cautiously 
throwing up stockades and intrench- 
ments as he drew near. 

70. Perceiving that the crisis was 
approaching, and being desirous to 
bring it on before the enemy had ma¬ 
terially strengthened their position, 
Sir Archibald wisely resolved to anti¬ 
cipate them, and attack them in their 
iiGwly-formed intrenchments. The as¬ 
sault took place, accordingly, on the 
1st of December, and was powerfully 
Aided by the flotilla under the com¬ 
mand of Sir James Brisbane. Two 
columns of attack were formed of the 
land forces—one under General Cotto^^ 
the other under the commander-in¬ 
chief in person. The hrst was destined 
to attack in front the enemy’s lines on 
the left, the second to turn their dank 
and assail them when endeavouring to 
retreat. Both attacks proved entirely 
successful. Cotton carried all th6 
stockades opposed to him in ten min¬ 
utes, drovfcout the enemy’s masses 
I with great slaughter, and in the course 
of thmr they were opened upon, 
■when endeavouring to cross a river, by 
Campbell’s horse-artilleiy, which did 


dreadful execution. At this point fell 
Maha - JS'amiou, a gallant old chief, 
seventy-five years of age, who had'been 
brought out in a litter, at his own re¬ 
quest, to take part in the action. By 
^is success the Burmese position on 
the left was entirely Oarri^ and the 
troops in it Uirown back upon the 
centre; but there, and on the right, 
they stood firm. The action was ac¬ 
cordingly renewed on the succeeding 
day, when, after a vigorous cannonade 
both from the land-batteries and the 
fiotilla, an assault was made on tho 
enemy’s centre. It was led by the 
IStli and 38th re^ments, under Major 
Hewlett and Major Frith, supported 
by part of the 87th, who made a sup¬ 
porting attack through the jungle in 
dank. The 38th headed the storm, 
which w^ executed in the most gallant 
style, and the whole intrenchments in 
the centre, above two miles in length, 
were carried, while at the same time tho 
flotilla took or destroyed all the boats 
and stores which hod been brought 
down for the use of the army. Nothing 
ibmained now to the enemy but their 
intrenchments on the right, which 
were attacked on the ensuing day, and 
carried, after a feeble resistance, by 
the British left. Upon this the whole 
Burmese army broke and dispersed in 
the woods, leaving their artillery, am¬ 
munition, and stores of every descrip¬ 
tion, to the victors, 

71. The military stren^h of the 
Burmese was now effectually broken, 
and the Bri|£sh armja continued its 
march, unopposed by any considerable 
military force, towarfis ^tbe capital. 
But here again sickness appeared in 
tho most appalling shape; cholera, in 
its worst form, broke out among the 
troops; and on more ^han one occa¬ 
sion their advance was stopped by the 
absolute impossibility of finding food 
in thetdeuso jungles or inhosxutablo 
swamps throimh which their march 
Jay. Aware, however, of the import¬ 
ance of iftrildng before the enemy had 
recovered from their consternation, 
Sir Archibald '^ssed forward in spite 
of these obstades, and the spectacles 
of horror which "their retreat every¬ 
where presented; and as the Burmese 
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Government had no longer the means 
of resistance,! they were obliged now 
in ^ood earnest to propose terms of 
submission and accommodation. The 
country through which the army ad¬ 
vanced towards the capital exhibited 
■at every step iSelancholy prjjpfs of the 
ravages of war, and the extent of the 
misery which it had brought upon the 
wretched inhabitants. For fifty miles 
up the river, and all along the road 
by which the enemy had retired, the 
ground was strewed with dead bodies; 
all the villages were burned or in ruins; 
room could scarcely be foimd for 
pitching the tents witliout removing 
the corpses with which the ground 
was encumbered; and in many places 
a dog, stretched on a newly-made 
^ave, faithftlly repelled the efforts of 
the voracious of his tribe ^ violate 
the sepulchre, and mangle the much¬ 
loved remains. These scenes of horror 
both depressed the spirits and aug- 
* mented the sickness of the Briti^ 
army; and as the expected co-operation 
from the side of Arracan had not taken 
place, Sir Archibald’s position was oy 
no means free from anxiety. was 
with much satisfaction, therefore, that, 
on the 29th December, when at Pata- 
nagoh, on the left bank of the Irra- 
wsddy, opposite Melloon, on the way 
to the Burmese capital, the British 
general received proposals of peace 
from the Burmese Government, and 
they were soon reduced to a formal 
treaty, which was signed by Bri¬ 
tish plenipotenifclaries on 2d January 

1826, and the Burmese on the 3d. 

72. It wa^ wnh reason supposed in 
both armies that the contest was now 
terminated ; but the overweening self- 
confidence of the Burmese,, and the 
intelligence tl^ received of Camp¬ 
bell's not having been joined, as he 
•expected, by the troops worn Arracan, 
induced them once more to try the 
late of aims. The pretext taken for 
breaking off the trea^ before it had* 
been ratified by the Bang,.was a re- 
fiisd on .the part of the British to 
rftreat to Prome unless the Burmese 
retired to Ava. Hostilities in conse¬ 
quence were resumed, ahd'ten thousand 
Jourmese were assembled in the in¬ 


trenched camp of Melloon, on the op¬ 
posite side of the Irrawaddy, covering 
the approach to the capital. Eight- 
and-twenty guns were speedily placed 
in battery by the British on the 
morning of the 19th, and the troops 
embarked in boats and advanced to 
the assault. Three brigades were to 
land above the stockade and attack its 
northern face, one under Colonel 
Sale to disembark belo^ it and assail 
its south-west angle. The troops in 
the latter, under Colonel Sale and 
Major Frith, landed before the others 
could get forward, and rushing up, car¬ 
ried the works alone, though defended 
by ten thousand men, with all their ar¬ 
tillery and stores. Immediately after 
this success, the whole advanced, and 
were met by commissioners empowered 
to treat for peace. As the Burmese, 
however, were evidently adopting 
their old policy of negotiating to gain 
time, the British army continued to 
advance, the enemy retreating before 
them; and on the 9th of February the 
whole Burmese force, reinforced by 
some thousand choice troops styled 
“Retrievers of the King’s glory," 
and now mustering eighteen thousand 
strong, under NawiingThuring, or the 
Prince of Sunset, was attacked by 
eighteen hundred British under Sir 
Archibald Campbell. The enemy were 
drawn up in front of the town of 
Pagaham in the form of a semicircle, 
with their guns all bearing on the 
great road leading through their cen¬ 
tre, by which it was thought the 
assailants would advance. But Camp¬ 
bell wisely declined that mode o£ 
combat, and made his attack instead 
ky both flanks, which were compara¬ 
tively undefended ; he himself, at the 
head of the 13th and 89th, with a 
detachment of the Governor-General’s 
body-guard, directing the right attack; 
while General Cotton commanded the 
composed of the 38th and 41st, 
ith some Madras artilleiy. After 
a shoi*t conflict, the ene^, though 
immensely superior in numbers, gave 
WOT on both flanks, and rushed to a ^ 
field-work in the centre,^hich was 
speedily stormed, with great slaugh¬ 
ter, by the 38th. As a last effort, th^ 
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Burmese general pushed forward a 
column on the great road in the centre, 
in hopes of piercing it, and separating 
the British wings ; but it was met b}’’ 
the 89th, and forced to retreat. The 
enemy pow fled on all sides, leaving 
their whole artillery, stores, and am¬ 
munition, which fell into the hands of 
the victors. 

73. After this decisive victorj^ no¬ 
thing remained to the Burmese but 
submission to any terms which the 
victor chose to dictate. The British 
general, accordingly, was met when in 
full march for the capital, and only 
forty miles distant from it, by Mr 
Price and Mr Sandford, two Ameri¬ 
cans in the service of the Burmese 
Government, and who were described 
“as the only persons they could trust,” 
who announced the acceptance by the 
court of Ava of the terms insisted for 
by the British general. They agreed 
to cede the whole conquered provinces 
of Arracan, comprising Arracan Pro¬ 
per, Ramree, Cheduba, and Sandowy; 
and the Arracan Mountains were to 
form the boundary on that side be¬ 
tween the two empires. They ceded 
besides the province of Yeh, Tavoy, 
Mergui, an(i Tenasserim, with the 
islands and dependencies connected 
with them, rendering the Saloun river 
the frontier in that quarter; and gave 
up all claim to Assam and Cachar. In 
addition to this, the Burmese agreed 
to pay a crore of rupees (£1,000,000) 
towards the expenses of the war; one 
quarter immediately, upon receipt of 
which the British army was to retire 
to Rangoon; another quarter in a hun¬ 
dred days, on getting which the army 
was to quit the dominions of the Kii^ 
of Ava, with the exception of the ced^ 
provinces; the third in a year, and the 
fast in two years from the conclusion 
of the treaty. Thus, by the vigour 
and perseverance of the British gene¬ 
rals, and the heroic valour of their 
troops, was this perilous war brought 
to a successful and glorious termina- 
tibn; tire prestige of British invinci¬ 
bility, whi^haabeen violently shaken 
by the disMters at its commencement, 
completely re-established; and a well- 
defin^ and defensible frontier, formed 


by a range of lofty mountains, estab¬ 
lished on what had previously been the 
weakest side of our dominions. If was 
high time it should be so, for the crisis 
through which our empire passed dur¬ 
ing this war ivas of the most dangerous 
kind. Had the disastirs which befell 
it at the'" common cement of hostilities 
continued much longer, and not been 
redeemed by heroic acts of valour in 
circumstances almost desperate on tbo 
part of the troops employed, all India 
would have been in a blaze, and insur¬ 
rections would have broken out from 
one end of the peninsula to the other. 

74. In the whole annals of the Brit¬ 
ish epipire a more remarkable contrast 
is not to be found than is presented by 
the Pindarree and 'Mahratta wars un¬ 
dertaken by Marquess Ifastings, and 
the Burmese by Ix»rd Amherst, In 
the first, forces amounting to above 
200,000 men were to be meed, and a 
confederacy embracing the whole of 
central India, the most warlike part 
of the peninsula, confronted. Yet 
such was the vigour of execution and 
iflgacity of previous foresight and pre¬ 
paration, that this great alliance was 
broken in pieces before its forces conld 
be assembled together, and success, as 
in a game of chess, was, from riie very 
beginning, certain, from the first move 
having been so rapidly made that it 
proved successful. In the next war 
the inherent vice of the Anglo-Saxon 
character appeared in strange contrast: 
Athelstane “the Unready” was well- 
nigh uhhors^ by the first blows. The 
enemy to be encountered was not a 
tenth part as formidably; the Court 
of Ava could never bring above 20,00(^ 
men into the field; but, nevertheless, 
serious disasters were incurred. In¬ 
adequacy of the forceuit first employ¬ 
ed, want of previous preparation and 
acquaintance with the country, an un¬ 
due contempt for the enemy, and ig¬ 
norance of his mode of fighting, were 
the causes of all these misfortunes. It 
WAS att^pted to conquer the kingdom 
of Ava, one of the most warlike and 
determined in Asia, and possessLig 
immense natural advantages from the 
thick woods with which the country 
is overspread, and the pestilential 
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marshes wilAi which it is beset, with could not have been avoided. A lash 
11,000 men lauded at the mouth of over the back will probably not seri- 
tlie» Irrawaddy, at the commencement ously injure a gentleman, so fhr as his 
of the most unhealthy period of the physical frame is concerned : but how 
year! Disaster, rather from sickness will his character stand if ho submits, 
than the sword, fearfid and long-con- without resenting it, to such an insult ? 
tinued, q^cessarily followed such an The little island aboutwhich the dis- 
attempt. But if the comflfeucement pute arose might be valueless; but 
of the war exhibited the weak, its pro- character is inestimable ; and in the 
secution and conclusion revealed the aflairs of nations, not leas than of in- 
strong, side of the Anglo-Saxon char- dividuals, he who subfaits to aggres- 
acter. When the danger was reveal- sion, or declines to vindicate honour 
ed, and the serious nature of the con- in small matters, will soon find himself 
test stood apparent, neither vacillation involved at a disadvantage in disputes 
nor timidity appeared in the British vital to his existence, 
councils, any moi’e than weakness or 76. The good effect of the successes 
irresolution in the British arms. Re- in the Burmese war soon appeared in 
inforcementa were poured in; adequate the diplomatic relations of the British 
elforts were made ; the exertions of Government with the Eastern potcu- 
GovemmenWere admirably seconded tates. On 26th July 1826, a treaty of 
by the skill and valour of the officers, commerce and amity was concluded 
soldiers, and sailors emplfl^ed; and^ on very advantageous terms with the 
tlie result was, that victory was againi Kingof Siam, whose dominions, hither- 
chained to the British standards, and to impervious, were opeued to British 
a contest, which at firat foreboded no- commerce. This event, in itself not 
thing but ruin to its arms, terminated immaterial, was rendered doubly im- 
by establishing the British empire on portaut from the satisfaction it gave 
a more solid foundation than it htd the merchants and manufacturers of 
ever yet rested upon. Great Britain, and the stop it put to 

75. The Burmese war, as alP con- the senseless clamour raised by ig* 
tests are which prove at first unfor- norant and misled persons against any 
tiiiiate, and are attended with heavy contests tending to the extension of 
expense, was, during its continuance, our empire in tho East, 
extremely unpopular in England; and 77. An event of a very painful char- 
even after its successful termination, acter occurred in the commencement 
the same apprehensions continued— of the Burmese war, which proved 
dread of the effects of an undue oxten- the precarious foundation on which our 
sion of our empire coming in placo of Indian empire rested, and tho neces- 
the dread of the immolate defeat of sity of ‘‘conquest to existence,” as 
our arms. But upon a ^Im retrospect strongly felt piere as by the Franck 
of the circumstances under which the Revolutionists or Napoleon in Europe, 
war arose, abd the subsequent history In September 1824, a dispute arosf 
of our Indian empire, it must be evi- ]j|etween tho 47th native infantry sta- 
dent that the contest was unavoidable, tioned at Barrackpore and the Gov- 
and that the only faults justly imput- emment, about the party which was 
able to the Government were want of bound to be at the expuse of provid- 
preparation on their own side, and ig- ing bullocks to carry Ae extra baggage 
norance of the enemy witb wh«m they of the sepoys who had been oidered 
had to contend. It may be very true to prepare to march into the Burmese 
that the islands about which tlie.wa^ territories. These bullocks had hitlier- 
began were ban-en sandbaAks, not to been always provided at the expense 
worth a week's expnditure of the bos- of the sepoys themselves being in 
tilities—{hat is wholly imj^teml, in general got in great abundance, and 
an empire resting on opinion^ con- at a small cost, in the^vuntry hi 
sidering whether tho wat could or which they had hitherto been accus- 
VOL. VI. 
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tomed to carry on war. On this occa¬ 
sion, however, as they were going into 
a distant and unknown region, the 
price of these bullocks rose to an 
extravagant height, and the sepoys 
maintained, not without reason, that 
for this extra^ expense at least they 
should be reimbursed hj the Govern¬ 
ment This was imprudently, and, in 
the circumstances, unjustly refused by 
the conunissaiiat, which held itself 
bound by former usage in this particu¬ 
lar. Colonel Cartwright, who com¬ 
manded the regiment, supplied funds 
from his private fortune to buy the 
bullocks; and Government, being in¬ 
formed of the circumstance, at length 
agreed to issue a sum of money to aid 
in the purchase. These tardy conces¬ 
sions, however, arrived too late to 
extinguish the spirit of discontent 
which from this cause and the general 
unpopularity of the Burmese war from 
its being carried on beyond the sea, 
had seized a largo part of the native 
li'oops. Tho men were ordered to 
parade on the 30th October in march¬ 
ing order, but they refused to obey, 
and declared they would not go to 
Rangoon or elsewhere by sea, or 
march at all by land unless they 
had double batta or marching allow¬ 
ance. Two regiments besides the 
47th were ascertained to share these 
sentiments. 

78. Matters had now reached such 
a point that the speedy suppression of 
tho revolt was indispensable, at what¬ 
ever cost of life; for the concessions 
demanded by justice, if now made, 
would have been ascribed all over 
ftidm to fear, and given a fatal blow 
to the moral ascendancy of Grea^ 
Britain. In this crisis the conduct of 
the military chiefs was vigorous and 
decided. Sir Edward Paget, so famed 
in the Peninsular wars, arrived from 
Calcutta, accompanied by the 1st 
royals, 47th regiment, a batteiy of 
light arti^ry, and a part of the Gov-^ 
©mor - GeneraVs body - ^ard. The 
forces inteztded to act against the mu- 
(. tineeis both in ihmt and rear having 
taken th6!f®ground, the latter were 
informed that their fate would depend 
on their obedience to the order they 


were now to receive, Tl-e command 
was to “order arms,” w,;iich was in¬ 
stantly obeyed; but to tho n(fet, 
“ground arms,” a few only yielded 
obedience. Upon this, on a signal 
given, the guns in the rear opened 
with grape, and a few discharges dis¬ 
persed th8’mutineers, who were hotly 
pursued by tlie dragoons, a few cut 
down, but great numbers taken, of 
wliom three were executed, and several 
sentenced to hard labour in irons for 
various terms. The 47th regiment was 
erased from the Anny List, and the 
European officers were transferred to 
the other regiments. Thus terminated 
this dangerous mutiny, in which, while 
it is impossible not to admire the 
courage and resolution with which the 
danger was at last metjcit is to be 
regretted that the disaffected had, in. 
the outset at least, too good ground 
for complaint* 

79. This mutiny evinces the extreme 
importance of attending with sedulous 
care to the j)hysical comforts and just 
complaints of the troops, as the pre¬ 
vious ono at Vellore did the peril of 
violating in any.degree, however slight, 
their religious prejudices. All autho¬ 
rities concur in stating that the sepoys 
are in general docile and submissive, 
sober, diligent, observant of their offi- 

* In ftU popular movements of this descrip¬ 
tion, the points upon 'which the parties come 
into collision are but apart of, and often 
different from, those which have really occa¬ 
sioned tl^ discontent The ^evances as- 


ship; and, 2d, The uidnst inf.nence of the 
havildar major in the promotion of the non¬ 
commissioned officers in the battalion. The 
original ground of complaint, which was too 
well founded in the circumstances, based 
upon their ha'ving been dtAiged to provide 
bullocks themselves for transporting tlielr 
baggage, had been removed by drau^t ani¬ 
mals haWng been furnished by the Govern¬ 
ment before the mutiny actually broke out, 
but not before the discontent onginally pro¬ 
duced by that cause had reached an ungov¬ 
ernable hsfght. It was the aversion of tho. 
native troops to engage in the Burmese war, 
clothed In their eyes with imaginary terrors, 
and especi^y to embarking on board shii 
for Rangoon, (gainst which They entertained 
a superstitious horror, which was the real 
cause of the disoiders.—See Covirjwns* Re- 
porf, April 1832, Q. 2151,2152. 
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cers, and extremely attached to them 
when well %’eated. ‘‘No one,” says 
Captain Grant Duff, “who lias not 
witnessed it, could believe how much 
an officer wlio understands them can 
attach tho s^oys. They discern the 
characte:^ of an officer more cor- 
Tcctly than European pnvates, are 
more disposed than they are to be 
pleased with his endeavours for their 
comfort; they even bear to bo treat¬ 
ed with more kindness and familiar¬ 
ity; but strictness on duty, patient¬ 
ly hearing their regular complaints, 
and dealing out even-handed jus¬ 
tice, arc the surest means of secur¬ 
ing their respect and attachment.” 
“Tho sepoys,” says Sir Thomas 
Reynell, “ are subordinate; they are 
patient, anJ they are obedient to tlieir 
officers. They are in g^eral well 
satisfied with their condition, well 
affected to the service, extreme^ or¬ 
derly, and easy of management. Their 
attachment to their officers is great, 
if they deserve it. There is no greater 
punishment you can inflict on a senoy 
than to order him to be dischorgea.” 
With a soldiery of this deseviption 
government is easy, provided they are 
justly dealt with, and tho religious 
feelings in which they have been nur¬ 
tured are duly respected. Mutiny will 
never rise to a serious height with 
such men, unless their rulers were in 
the outset at least in tho wrong, into 
whatever excesses insubordination may 
afterwards lead those enga^d in re- 
Yolt. But ^rsisteuedin material in¬ 
justice, or violating religious feelings, 
may provoke a spirit which nothing 
can resist, and which may any day 
overturn an empire which no external 
force is able to subdue.* 

80. Simultfteously with the war in 
Ava, an event of great importance oc¬ 
curred in the interior of India, which 
tested in a decisive way the*inilitary 
strength and resources of the Com- 
^ pany^ government. This was a coA- 
* test wim the state of Bhurt^re, 
which originated in a dispute concem- 
the successor of the tojah, ^^rho 

* This was >vritten in 1855, before the 
great sepoy revolt, and is purposely loft as it 
stood at that period. 


died in August 1823 without issue. 
The succession was claimed by Buldeo 
Singh, a brother of the deceased rajah, 
who got possession, and Doorjun Saul, 
the son of a younger brother, who 
claimed as having been adopted by 
the deceased ruler. The first was re¬ 
cognised by and received investiture 
from the British Government, but 
they hesitated to acknowledge his son 
as heir, though Sir*D. Oclitcrlony, 
the Resident, urged them to do so. 
Sir David, however, deeming himself 
authorised by some general expres¬ 
sions in the Governor-General’s des¬ 
patches, gave investiture to the heir, 
who was a minor, early in February 
1825, and on the 26th of the same 
month hia father died. Upon this 
Doorjun Saul, tlie young rajah’s cous¬ 
in, collected some troops, and, not¬ 
withstanding the recognition of tho 
title of that prince by the British 
Government, attacked and took Bhurt- 
pore, murdered the infant prince’s 
uncle, and seized the youthful sove- 
reim. Upon this Sir D. Ochterlony, 
of his own authority, collected as largo 
a force as he possiblj*’ could, with a 
powerful train of artillery, and ad¬ 
vanced toTvards Bhurtpore, in order to 
vindicate by force the claim of the 
prince whom the British Government 
had recognised. These proceedings on 
the part of Ochterlony were strongly 
disapproved of by the Governor in 
council, as tending to induce another 
war, when the resources of the empire 
were already strained to the uttermost 
to maintain that with the Court of 
Ava, and he gave orders for suapeii|^- 
ing the march of the troops which had 
►been directed by Ochterlony towards 
Bhurtpore; and as Doorjun Saul had 
renounced his intention of usurping 
the throne, he ordered the men to 
return to their cantonments. Sir 
David, however, entertained serious 
^ doubts of the sincerity of those pro- 
‘ testations, and deeming the honour of 
Great Britain implicated in the im¬ 
mediate assertion of its ropremacy, ho 
solicited and received leaga to retire.® 
Such was the mortificatflm ho experi¬ 
enced from these events that it hasten¬ 
ed his death. His last words, as he 
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turned his face to the wall, were, “I 
die disgraced.” * 

81. However much inclined the In¬ 
dian Government may have been to 
avoid a rupture with the Rajah of 
Bhurtpore, and however harsh their 
conduct towards Sir D. Ochterlony, an 
officer to whom they owed so much, 
the sequel of events was not long in 
proving that the latter had been right 
in his anticipations, and that a war 
with the usurper of Bhurtpore could 
not be averted if the British ascend¬ 
ancy in northern India was any longer 
to be maintained. After great pro¬ 
crastination and indecision, betraying 
the extreme reluctance of the Govern¬ 
ment to come to a rupture, they at 
length deteimined to recognise the 
title of the young prince, Bulwunt 
Singh, and to insist on the expulsion 
of fioorjun Saul from the Bhurtpore 
state. They thus involuntarily were 
forced to recognise the justice of Sir 
David Ochterlony's views on this dis¬ 
puted subject, and drawn into a con¬ 
test which a prompt support of his vi¬ 
gorous and manly policy would have 
probably prevented, by inducing sub¬ 
mission on the part of the usurping 
rajah. Now, however, it was not so 
easy a matter to effect the object; for, 
during the long period of the Gover- 

* In jiistice alike to the British Govern¬ 
ment and Sir D. Ochterlony, it must beadded 
that they were not eiow upon his death to 
rdlognise his ^reat merits, both as a soldier 
:uid a diplomatist. In a general order. Issued 
by the Governor-General on his death, it was 
stated, with truth and feeling, ** With the 
name of Sir D. Ochterlony are associated 
many of the proudest recollections of the 
Bengal army, and to the renown of splendid 
achievement he added, by the attainment of 
tha highest militaiy hononrs of the Bath,c 
the singiilar felicity of opening to his gallant 
companions an access to those tokens of 
Toyai fkvour which are the dearest objects of 
a soldier's ambition. The diplomatic talents 
of Sir B. Ochterlony were not less con^icu- 
ous than his military qualifications. To an 
admirably vigorous intellect and consum¬ 
mate address, he united the essential re¬ 
quisites of an intimate knowlege of the native' 
character, language, and manners. The con¬ 
fidence wnioh^e Gbveniment reposed in an 
indlvid'aai sdftra with such rare endowments, 
^waa evinc^ by the high and responsiblo 
situations . he successively filled, and 
tlio duties. of which he discharged with 
eminent ability and advantage to the public 
i^jtereat.”—T hoUntok, v. 136 (note> 


nor-GeiieraTs indecision, th^dofencesof 
Bhurtpore had been greatl^ir strength¬ 
ened, and the discontented had flockdd 
to it h'om all parts of Hindostan, as 
the last but impregnable bulwark 
against the British power. This last 
opinion hajJ^very generally prevailed 
in India ever since the memorable re¬ 
pulse of the British assault at the close 
of the Mahratta war, recorded in a- 
former work; and it had acquired so 
great a moral influence that it had be¬ 
come indispensable, at all hazards, to. 
undeceive the nation on the subject. 
Even the Governor-General, in direct 
opposition to his former asseverations 
to Sir D. Ochterlony, was now obliged 
to admit this in an official document. 

“ The right of Rajah Bulwunt Singh,” 
said Sir Charles Metcalfe, tSie new Re¬ 
sident at Dglhi, in a letter to the Gov¬ 
ernor-General, “is unquestioned and 
unquestionable; and it seems wonder¬ 
ful that, with so bad a cause, Doorjun 
Saul should be able to thiuk of oppo¬ 
sition to a predominant power, which 
seeTts only to render justice to tho 
lawtul pnnee. But notwithstandiug 
the in^stico of the usurpation, which 
every one admits, he will probably re¬ 
ceive siippoit, from the circumstance 
of his placing himself in opposition to 
the British Government as the defender 
of Bhurtpore. It must be known to 
the right honourable the Governor in 
council that this fortress is considered 
throughout India as an insuperable 
check tOjjOur power, and tho person 
who undertake^ to hold it against us 
will be encouraged in his venture by 
its foimer successful defeiy:e, and by 
the goodwill of all who dislike our 
ascendancy, whatever may be tho in¬ 
justice of the cause.” 

82. The deterrainatiofi'of the British 
Government being thus in the end 
taken, a proclamation was on 26th 
Novemlfer issued by Sir Charles Met¬ 
calfe, denouncing the usurpation of 
Boorjun Saul, and declaring the in¬ 
tention oT the Governor-General to ‘ 
support the pretensions of thp youth¬ 
ful and rightful prince. The prepara^ 
tions made were immense, and suited 
to the magnitude of the enterpriso 
undertaken, upon the success of which 
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it was feltl that not merely the moral 
influence q£ the British in India, but 
the maintenance of their dominion in 
it, was dependent. Lord Comber- 
mere, formerly Sir Stapleton Cotton, 
so well known as a gallant and success¬ 
ful cavftlry officer under Wellington in 
Spain, who had succeedea Sir Kiward 
Paget as commander-in-chief in India, 
took the command in person of the force 
advancing against Bhurtpore, which, 
consisted of 21,000 men, including | 
two European regiments of cavalry 
and two of infantry, with an immense | 
train of 100 pieces of siege artillery, ! 
which extended on the line of march, 
with the reserve parks, to fifteen miles. 
Dn approaching Bhurtpore with this 
formidable force, Lord Combermere, 
with aveft humanity, addressed two 
severed communications^to Doorjun 
Saul, offering a safe conduct and safe 
passage through his camp to the whole 
women and children in the fortress, 
which the rajah declined, actuated by 
the Oriental jealousy of any interfer¬ 
ence with women, and dreading the 
same duplicity in his enemies of ^ich 
he was conscious in himself. ^ 

83. The former siege, unsuccessfully 
undertaken by Lord Lake, had demon¬ 
strated that the strength of Bhurtpore 
consisted mainly in its mud walls of I 
tenacious clay, which neither splin-1 
tered nor crambled under the stroke 
of the bullet, and in which missiles of 
the heaviest description sank without 
any serious injury to the jvorks. So 
formidableihad thesi difficulties been^ 
that repeated assaults of the British 
had been repulsed with extraordinary 
loss from the fire of the defences not 
having been silenced, and the breachee 
not sufficiently cleared when the at¬ 
tacks were 4iade. So elated had the 
natives been with this successful de¬ 
fence, that they built a bastion, which 
they called the Bastion cf Victory,” 
and which they Tauntingly declared 
was fornred of the blobd and bones df 
Englishmen. The garrisSn now cou- 
eisted* of 20,000 men, and 146 guns 
were mounted on the rai* parts. The 
numbers of the enemy, great as they 
w^ere, proved loss formidable than their 
■spirit, for they were composed of Raj¬ 


poots and Affghans, the most warlike 
and courageous in India, and they 
were fully convinced that their fortress 
would prove impregnable, as it hod 
withstood the assaults of Lord Lake. 
The siege was looked to with the most 
intense interest from every part of 
India, not only from the great amount 
of treasure which had been brought 
thei^e as a secure place of deposit from 
every part of the dtuntry, but from 
the belief generally entertained tliat it 
was never destined to be taken, and 
that against its ramparts the tide, of 
British invasion would beat in vain. 

84. Notwithstanding tho warning 
given by the former siege, it was de¬ 
termined to proceed by the ordinary 
method of approaches by sap, and fin¬ 
ally breaching tho rampart from the 
edge of the counterscarp. A sally of 
200 horse having been repulsed with 
heavy loss on the 27th December, and 
the trenches armed, the advanced bat¬ 
teries opened on the 28th December 
against the north-east angle of tho 
place, and by the 4th January 1826 they 
had produced a visible effect, though 
so inconsiderable as to suggest doubts 
with regard to the chances of success 
by that mode of attack. Fortunately, 
the commander-in-chief now adopted 
the suggestions of Major-General Gal¬ 
loway, an ofliccr of gieat talent and 
experience in the warfare against mud 
forts, and Lieutenant Forbes of the En¬ 
gineers, a young officer of uncomlhon 
energy and genius,* and resolved to 

^ Lieut. William Forbes of the Bengal Bn- 
gfaeers, whose great shiU in the conduct of 
the mines was of such service in the sieu of 
Bhurtpore, was the fifth son of John Tones, 
Esq. ol.Blackford in Aberdeenshire, and a 
lineal descendant by his mother, Miss Gre¬ 
gory, of the eminent James Gregory, the dis¬ 
coverer of the Gregorian telescope and of 
fluxions at the same time with Iieihnitz and 
Sir Isaac Newton. He inherited all the me¬ 
chanical and mathematical genius of his an¬ 
cestor, and having embraced the profession 
of arms in. India, his talents procured for him 
at Addiscombe an engineers appointment, 
and caused him to be intnistea when he 
went to the East with thexonstnictlon, and 
subsequently with the g^emment, of the 
mint at Calcutta. The Author lias a meUki- 
clioly pleasure in bearing testimony to 
the talents and worth of a highly esteemed 
relative and early friend, now, like so many 
others, fallen a victim to the climate of India, 
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prosecute the sie^ “by means of mines, 
tinder tte direction of Brigadier An- 
burey and Lieut. Forbes, the com¬ 
munication between the wet ditches of 
the fortress and the tank from wliich 
they were supplied was cut off, and 
the moat having been rendered nearly 
dry, mines were run under it, and one 
sprung early on the morning of the 
7th, though without much effect. A 
second attempt vas made with no bet¬ 
ter success, the enemy having discov¬ 
ered what was going on, and counter¬ 
mined before any material progress 
had been made. On the same day an 
accidental shot from the ramparts set 
fire to a tumbril of the besiegers, ex¬ 
ploded a magazine, and 20,000 pounds 
of powder were destroyed. Notwith¬ 
standing this disaster, the approaches 
of the besiegers steadily continued, 
and on the 16th two mines were ex¬ 
ploded under one of the bastions with 
such effect that a large chasm was 
made in the rampart. To it accord¬ 
ingly the whole fire of the breaching 
batteries within reacli was directed, 
and with such effect, that before night¬ 
fall on the 17th it as well as another 
breach were declared practicable, and 
daybreak on the following morning 
was appointed for the assault. The 
attack was to be made in two columns, 
one headed by General Nicolls witli 
the 59th, another by General Reynell 
with the 14th, The explosion of a 
urine charged with 10,000 pounds of 
powder, which liad been run under 
the north-eastern angle of the works, 
was to be the signal for the assault. 

85, At eight on the morning of the 
llfth the mine was sprung, and with tor- 
lific effect. The whole of the salient 
angle, and part of the stone cavalier 
in the rear, wore lifted in a mass into 
the air, and fell again with a frightful 
crash, which caused the earth to quake 
for miles around, while the air was in¬ 
volved in total darkness from the pro¬ 
digious volumes of stones and dust 
which WQre thrown up as from the 
crater of a vdlcano in every direction. 
^)wmg to the violence of the explo¬ 
sion, and fS^avmg burst in some de¬ 
gree in an unexpected direction, seve¬ 
ral of tlm leadi^ files in the front of 


the stormers were killed wr wounded 
by the fall of the stones, afcnomentary 
pause took place in the advance, ahd 
Lord Combermere himself, who was 
far forward, made a narrow escape 
\vith his life, two sepoys being killed 
only two f^t in front of ^iin» Gene* 
ral Reyneir,' however, gave the word 
“Forward*' to his column, and, put¬ 
ting himself at their head, the whole 
rushed forward over the ruins with 
such vigour that in a few minutes the 
right breach was cjirried amidst shouts- 
from the whole army, which were 
heard above all the roar of the artil¬ 
lery. The left broach, which was at¬ 
tacked by General Nicolls, was more 
difficult of access, both from the slope 
being much steeper and the opening 
not so entire. Notwith^anding all 
their valou^ the 69th regiment, which 
headed the storm, was obliged for a 
few minutes to pause near the sum¬ 
mit, and a desperate hand-to-hand 
contest ensued with the enemy, who 
defended the pass with unconquer¬ 
able resolution. At length, as the 
ex^osion of the mine Had swept 
away tjiree hundred of the defenders, 
and a loud cheer from the rear en¬ 
couraged the assailants, a sudden rush 
was made and the breach was carried. 
The besieged, however, retreated slow¬ 
ly along the ramparts, and turned 
every gun to which they came on tho 
pursuers; but the latter charged on. 
with invincible vigour, upset or spiked 
the guns as they were successively car¬ 
ried, and Kt length, amidst loud cheem, 
united with General Reynell*s division 
above the Kombhur gate. Bhurtporo 
was taken; the bulwark of Hindostan. 
.had fallen; Lord Lake’s memory was 
revenged, and the halo of invincibility 
had again settled roundbithe brows of 
the victors, 

86, The immediate consequences of 
this victory were as decisive as the 
triumph itself. The citadel surren- 
^dered early in the afternoon of the 
same day* and Doorjun Saul, who at • 
the head of a hundred and sixty chosen 
horse had attempted to force nis way* 
through the besiegers’ lines, was in¬ 
tercepted by the able dispositions of 
General Sleigh, who commanded tho 
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cavalry, anJ made prisoner. All the importance which occurredduring Lord 
other fortrelses in the state of Bhilrt- Amherst's administration was the ac- 
pore iinmedmtely surrendered, and the quisitlon of Malacca, Singapore, and 
young rajah, the rightful heir, was the Dutch possessions on the contin* 
seated on the throne, though under ent of India, which in 1824 were ceded 
the protection of a British resident, in to the British Government by tho 
whom the powers of govei^ient were King of tho Netherlands, in exchange 
substantially vested. Tiff fortifica- for the British settlement of Bencool- 
tions were immediately destroyed, the en, in the island of Sumatra. Tho 
principal bastions blown up, and part situation of Singapore at the entrance 
of the curtain demolished. Among of- the Straits of MaMcca, eminently 
them was the “Bastion of Victory,” favourable for commerce, had led to 
built, as they boasted, of the blood an English factory being established 
and bones of the English soldiers; and there before it was formally ceded to 
this was done by some of the ve^ men our Government; and as soon as this 
who had been engaged in tho mrtner was done, a treaty was concluded 
siege. These successes were not gained wdth the native princes, which fur- 
witnout a considerable loss to the vic^ ther facilitated our growing commer- 
tors, of whom 600 fell in the assault; cial intercourse wim these distant 


but this wiB little compared to the 
carnage among the besieged, of whom 
4000 were lost on that disastrous day. 
LordCombermere was deservedly made 
a viscount for his able conduct of this 
brilliant siege, and Lord Amherst had 
recently before been advanced a step 
in the peerage. 

87. The only other event of genefal 


eastern regions. In December 1826 
a treaty with the Rajah of Nagpore 
was also concluded, eminently favour¬ 
able to British influence in India. 
Lord Amherst returned to England 
in March 1828, and was succeeded ad 
interim by Mr Butterworth Bay^ley, 
the senior member of tho Council, in. 
the duties of government. 


CHAPTER XLVIL 


INDIA, FROM THE-FALL*OF BHTTRTPORE IN 1826 TO THE TAKING 
* OF CABun IN 1839. 


1. The Burmese war and the cap¬ 
ture of Bhurtpore were to our Indian 
empire what the Peninsular contest 
and battle of Waterloo were to our 
European, Both these wars were very 
protracted, attended with a great ex¬ 
pense, and for long of doubtful issue. 
Both terminated in the establishment 
of the British power, the one in Eu* 
Tope, tho other in Asia, a solid 
foimdati<m, and in throwing around 
it the halo of invincibility, %ven more 
efficacious than physical strength in 
securing the safety 4nd procuring the 
blessings of peace for nations. Un¬ 


fortunately, they both led to anotho^ 
•esult, tho natural consequence with 
short-sighted mortals of the former, 
and as powerful a cause in inducing 
danger as that is in averting it. This 
was a belief that external danger had 
for ever passed away; that tho vic¬ 
tories gained had rendered future peril 
Imposmble; and that the nation, alike 
in the E^t and West, mi^t now with 
safety repose on its laurel?; and reap in 
neace.nnderavervreducedejmenditure. 
the fruits of the toils and the dangers 
of war. How far this delusion proceed¬ 
ed in Great Britain, what a lamentably 
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prostration of national strength it oc¬ 
casioned, and what enormous perils it 
induced, has been fully explained in 
the former chapter, and will still more 
yjpear in the sequel of this work. 
But the mania of retrenchment was 
not less powerful with the Indian Gov¬ 
ernment than with the nation and its 
rulers at home; and as the former was 
more in presence of danger, and was 
not encircled awith the ocean, which 
has so often rescued the parent State 
from the perils induced by its folly, 
the catastrophe came sooner, and was 
of a more alarming character, in the 
East than in the West. The thirteen 
years of peace which followed the tak¬ 
ing of Bhurtpore, were nothing but 
a long preparation for the Affghanis- 
tan disaster in India, as the thirty- 
nine years' peace which followed the 
battle of Waterloo in Europe, was for 
the perils which were averted from 
the nation only by the heroic valour 
of her sons in the Crimea, and during 
the Indian revolt. 

2. In justice to the Indian Govern¬ 
ment, it must be added that they had 
much need of retrenchment, for the 
cost of the preceding wars had been 
enormous, and brought the finances of 
the empire into an alarming state. The 
war with Ava in particular, combined 
as it was in its later stages with that 
of Bhurtpore, had been attended with 
a very heavy expense. In the two 
years of 1824 and 1S25, no less than 
£19,000,000 had been raised by loans; 
and at the close of the Amherst ad¬ 
ministration the financial prospects of 
the country were of a most alarming 
Complexion. A deficit of £1,500,000 
existed in the yearly exchequer, an^ 
it had then been found, what subse- 
uent experience has too fatally veri 
ed, that any attempt to raise the 
revenue, whether direct or indirect, 
by alimenting the rate of taxation, 
not omy would be vain, but, by ruin 
ing the cultivators, would prove emf- 
nently prejudicial. In tne Madras 
ptoidepey w articular, where the 
« “POrpetual Settlement” did not exist, 
and tnp.^'btwar system'admitted of 
attempts^ by exacting inci^ased rents 
for the tend, to augment the public 


revenue, the ruin induetd upon the 
cultivators had been sufh as to cause 
it to decline in the most alamfting 
manner. Something, therefore, abso¬ 
lutely required to be done, to bring 
the income, and expenditure of the 
empire nearer to an equality; and it 
appeared TO the Government, that as 
it had been found to be impossible 
to augment the former, nothing i-e- 
mained but as much as possible to 
diminish the latter. 

3. Unfortunately for India, there 
was a third method of remedying the 
financial difficulties of the ctouutry, 
which it did not enter into the con¬ 
templation either of the Government 
at home or that in India to adopt, 
probably because it threatened some 
interests at home, or required an in* 
creased expenditure in the first in¬ 
stance abroad; and that was, to increase 
the capacity of India to bear an en¬ 
larged expenditure, by augmenting the 
resources of its industry. To do this, 
however, required the opening of the 
English market to the produce of In- 
d&n industry on the liberal terms of 
entirg reciprocity, and a considerable 
exmndituro on canals and irrigation 
in India—the first of which thwarted 
the jealous commercial spint of Great 
Britain, while the last ran directly 
counter to the economical spirit which 
at that time was so prevalent both 
with the India Directors and the Brit¬ 
ish Government. No relaxation of 
our prohibitory protection code, even 
in favour of <iar own subjects in Hin- 
dostan, was then thought of; and to 
such a length did this system go in 
blighting the native industry in ^din, 
that it was stated some years after in 
Parliament, by one of the ablest and 
best informed men wft© ever returned 
from that country, Mr Cutter Fergus- 
son : “ I will take this opportunity of 
expressing a hope that, while such 
active exertions are made to, extend 
d;he manufactures of England, we 
should jfiso do sonlething for the mani 
ufactures of India, At pfgsent, our 
cottons a^d woollens are admitted into 
India on payment of a duty of 2^ per 
cent, while at the same time a duty of 
10 per cent is charged upon the manu- 
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factures of Ilidia imported into Great 
Britain. A few years ago,‘in Dacca 
alone, 50,000 families obtained the 
means of subsistence by the cotton 
manufactures; but from the commer- 
-cial policy this country has pursued 
wiih regard to India, not me-tmlh of 
the nvmher are now enyplo^d in this 
branch of indmtry, I trust this sys¬ 
tem will soon be abandoned, and that 
articles produced by the natives of 
India will bo admitted into England 
on payment of a small duty. ” Such 
was the effect in tho East of the 
system so much vaunted in this 
country, whereby the manufacturers 
of Manchester and Glasgow were able 
to undersell tho weavers of Hindos- 
tan in the manufacture of an article 
which grew^ on the banks of the 
Ganges. 

4, Government having dc(fldcd upon 
tho diminution of expenditure, not 
the increase of the productive'powers 
» of native industry, the most peremp¬ 
tory orders were sent out with the 
Governor-General who succeeded Lord 
Amherst, Lobd William BENXiNdk. 
The character of tins nobleman, and 
the circumstances under whicR ho 
assumed the reins of power, were sin¬ 
gularly favourable to tho full develop¬ 
ment, for good or for evil, of the 
economising policy . He obtained his 
appointment in consequence of the 
connection of Mr Canning with tho 
Portland family, of which he was a 
younger son; and he left England at 
a time when economy ^as tie order 
of the day with all parties, and every 
successive ministry was striving to 
outbid its {Aredecessor in the race for 
popularity, by reductions in the na¬ 
tional armaments and consequent re¬ 
laxation of taction. His person^ 
character and ruling principles were 
eminently calculated to give effect to 
these maxims of Government in the 
boundless empire over which hiS rule 
extended. A “ Liberal/’ as he him¬ 
self said, “to the very cote,* he haa 
in the close of the war brought the 
(fovemm^nt into no small embarrass- 
mont, when in command in the Medi¬ 
terranean, by an imprudent and un¬ 
authorised proclamation ‘ to the Geno 


ese, in which he promised them the 
restoration of their ancient indepen¬ 
dent form of government. Without 
the powerful mind which discerns the 
truth through all the mists with 
which popular passion and prejudice 
so often envelop it, he had respectable 
abilities, and a great facility in em¬ 
bracing and carrying out the leading 
principles of the day. His heart was 
m the right place, ^is intentions 
were always good, his views benevo¬ 
lent, his aspirations after an increase 
of human felicity; and yet he did 
more than any one else to endanger 
our Eastern dominions, and in the end 
brought unnumbered misfortunes up¬ 
on it. Such is too often the result of 
inconsiderate or ill-informed benevo¬ 
lence. “Hell is paved with good 
intentions." Yet are these disastrous 
consequences not to be ascribed en¬ 
tirely, or even chiefly, to Lord William 
Bcntinck, as an individual; they were 
the result of the faults of the age, of 
the opinions of which he was the ex- 
onent and instrument rather than tho 
irector. 

5. The new Governor-General ar¬ 
rived at Calcutta in July 1828, and 
his very first acts gave an earnest of 
what was to be the tone of his ad¬ 
ministration. For above thirty years 
past, ever since 1796, a dispute Iiad 
subsisted between the Government at 
home and the native army in India, 
caRed the Imlf-hatta question. The 
payment was not of any great amount 
—not exceeding £20,000 a-year—but 
several peremptory regulations on tho 
sulgect had oeen sent out by the 
Court of Du-ectors, which hod been 
graded by_,successive governors-gene¬ 
ral, better acquainted than the rulers 
at home with tlie wants of, and the 
necessiW of propitiating, the army. 
Now, however, they had found a 
Governor - General prepared to cany- 
out their ^jecta of economy to their 
lull exteirt; and on 29th November 
1828, they were promulgated by gene- 
lul orders from tne Govejpior-Genei'al, 
became law in India. The dan¬ 
gerous consequences of tLw»unhappy 
reduction were clearly perceived at 
the timo by those b«st acquainted 
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•with the country; Sir Charles Met¬ 
calfe and Mr Butterworth Bayley, the 
members of the Council, re^rd^ it 
vrith undisguised apprehen^on; and 
the resignation by Lonl Combennere 
of the sitmtion of commander-in- 
chief, which he had held only four 
yeai’S, was mainly owing to his aver¬ 
sion to the same chan^. Even Lord 
W, Bentinck himself in the end 
cnme to be ^nvinced of its inexpc- 
dience, for in a minute recorded by 
him in August 1834, he thus adverted 
to it: “Trifling as this deduction is 
upon the aggregate amount of the pay 
of the Bengal aiTny, it has been se¬ 
verely felt by the few upon whom it 
has fallen, and has created in all an 
alarm of uncertainty as to their fu¬ 
ture condition, which has produced 
more discontent than the measure it¬ 
self." But all this notwithstanding, 
the measure was carried into execu¬ 
tion, and produced an amount of irri¬ 
tation and discontent in our Indian 
army, which might have seriously, 
and for a mere trifle, endangered the 
existence of our Eastern empire, if 
its effects -had not been neutralised, 
as the faults' of persons in author¬ 
ity so often are in this country, by 
the virtue and patriotic spirit of the 
subordinate officers suffering by the 
change. 

6. This innovation was the harbinger 
of others of still greater importance in 
a pecuniary point of view, though not 
so perilous from the irritation with 
which they were attended. A “ rule 
of service," as it was called, was intro¬ 
duced into the civil departments, by 
cvhich, as was most reasonable, the re¬ 
muneration of the servants was to be 
regulated in some degree by the tiine 
during which they had performed their 
duties. There can bo no doubt that a 
considerable number of the civil ser¬ 
vants in India enjoy large salaries; 
but they cannot be considered os exces¬ 
sive ^ the unhealthiness of the climate 
to European constitutions, and the 
banishment imposed upon them for a 
large, and tne best period of their lives, 
' is takeiMnto consideration. This 
change of Lord W. Bentinck'a must 
he considered as just and salutary, 


because it tended to ni|iko the remu* 
neration of civil servants depend in 
some degree on the length of <their 
services in the employment of tho 
State. But the same cannot be said 
of another regulation, by which every 
superior officer, court, andkboard,/was 
required^o make periodical reports 
on the character and conduct of every 
person in the employment of the Com¬ 
pany—a practice which, as tending to 
establish a universal system of espion¬ 
age, was generally disliked and soon 
abolished. Equally questionable was- 
a regulation he made shortly before 
leaving India, whereby corporal pun¬ 
ishment was wholly abolished in the 
Indian army. That it would be a most 
desirable thing, if practicable, to get 
quit of this degrading «ind inhuman 
punishment in an honourable profes¬ 
sion, is Indeed certain, and probably 
the high social position of the sepoy 
renders dismissal from the service a 
punishment extremely dreaded, and* 
which in pacific quarters may enable 
commanding officers in a great measure 
W dispense with the lash. But in ac¬ 
tual war, and in presence of the enemy, 
whefi imprisonment is impossible, and 
dismissal would only weaken the force, 
no other punishment will ever be found 
either practicable or efficacious; and 
at all events, it was to the lost degree 
impolitic to abolish a punishment in 
the native ranks which was, and is still 
retained, though happily under ^eat 
restrictions, for tho troops of Great 
Britairf ^ ^ 

7. But all other measures of Lord 
W. Bentinck sink into insignificance 
when compared with the immense and 
wholesale reduction of the army, which 
went on during the whole time that he 
held the reins of poww. So incessant 
and considerable was this reduction, 
that tho native army in the employ¬ 
ment of the Company, which in 1825- 
had been 246,125, had sunk in 1836 
|,to only 152,038 men, without any in¬ 
crease yiiiatever in the European troops 
in India, which in both periods were 
about 30^000.* This immense redus- 
tion, amounting to nearly 100,000 men 

* See Chap. xlvt. § 25, note, wliere tlie num¬ 
bers for each year are ^ven. 
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ill ten years, tcpk place too when there their military experience, but it ren- 
was no diminVtion whatever in the dered them stransers to their men. 
dangA^s of the empire, or in the neccs- ^'either had conhdenco in the other, 
sity for a large military establishment, because neither knew each other. That 
but, on the contrary, a great increase most essential element in militaiy vig- 
in both from the vast extension of our our and efficiency, a thorough trust a'ud 
em^e, which daily brought it into coTifidcTice betioeen officers and men, was 
contact with a wider circle. ^11 such awanting, when those engaged in the 
considerations, so overwhelming to the diplomatic service only rejomed their 
thinking few, so utterly disregarded regiments when hostilities actually 
by the unthinking many, were arown- broke out. To this causi| as much as 
cd in the senseless cry for economy and to the great proportion of the native 
reduction at any cost, which at that army ™ich was composed of young 
period pervaded the people of Great soldiers when the war in Affghaniatan 
Britain, and forced itself both upon and the Pupjab broke out, the narrow 
the Goverument at home and the East escape from total min is mainly to bo 
India Company. It must be admitted ascribed. And to the same cause is to 
that these prodigious and swooping re- be referred the fact so frequently ob- 
ductiona did effect a very great duni- served in the later wars in India, tliat 
iiution in the* expenditure of India, the sepoys were often not to be relied 
insomuch that, instead of an annual upon, and that they were very different 
deficit, which the periods of the Fin- from the veterans of Coote and Clive. 
darreeandBurmesewars hadexhibited. They were so because they wanted tho 
a surplus was presented, which at the essential element of militaiy power in 
close of Lord W. Bentinck’s adminia- all countries, but above all in Asia, 
tration in 1835 amounted to no less that of a thorough acquaintance and 
than £10,000,000 sterling. But confidence between officers and men. 
what price was this treasure accumu^ 9. When there is so much to lament 
lated? At the cost of the most in^i- in Lord William Bentinck’s odminis- 
nent peril to the empire, soon to be tration, it is consolatory to reflect that 
shaken to its foundations by tho Atf- there are some particulars to which 
ghanistan disaster, and in the fields of unqualified praise is due. The first of 
tho Punjab. these is the abolition in the British 

8. A circumstance peculiar to India dominions of the terrible practice of 
tended very much to augment the dan- widows immolating themselves on tho 
gers of this great reduction of the mil- funeral-pile of their husbands, known 
ttary force in that country, and that by the name ofsMte. This was effect- 
was the frequent abstraction of officers ea under Lord William Bentinck's 
from the (native^ regiment to fill dip- administration by a simple enactment 
lomatic or other civil situations m declaring the practice illegal, and sub- 
the service of government. Economy jecting wl concerned in aiding or abet- 
was the chief motive for this practice: ting it to the pains of manskughter. * 
the diplomatic servant was got at a less It^ad the immediate effect of putting 
rate because ho continued to enjoy his an end to this atrocious custom, which 
pay; and it was s4ao thought in many has never since been practised, except 
cases that tho vigour and decision of a by stealth, in the Briti^ dominions, 
man trained to military duties were Contraiw to what was generally sup- 
more suitable to the semi-militaiy du- posed, this blessed change was effected 
ties of resident at native courts, without shocking the refigious feelings, 
than the habits of civilians would be. pf*the natives, or disturbance of any 
But with whatever diplomatic%dvan- 'kind—a fact which demonstrates that 
tages such a practice might be attend- this abominable practice jjpwi not its 
ed^ nothing is more certain tlmn that origin in the religious feelings of the 
it#was to the last degree prej uncial to country, but sprang from a*tiifferent 
the army. It not only deprived the and much more impure source. It 
officers so abstracted of a large part of originated in the selfish cupidity of 
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the nnhappy widow’s relatives, who their number of the Principal haunts 
inherited her fortune when the sacrifice and rainificationa offthis terrible so- 


was consummated, and forced her to 
. submit to it for their aggrandisement. 
It is to the lasting honour of the Brit¬ 
ish Government, and Lord William 
Bentinck’s administration, that they 
put an end to such frightful sacrifices, 
brought about for such base and selfish 
• ends. 

10. TheCDther act of wise benefi¬ 
cence, or rather salutaiy justice, which 
distinguished Lord William Bentinck’s 
administration, was the destruction 
■of the destructive tribe of Tlingsy or 
Phansi-gars, who had long infested 
some provinces of India. Tliis sect of 
fanatics, whose principles and prac¬ 
tices were such that they would x>iiss 
for fabulous if not attested by contem¬ 
porary and undoubted evidence, were 
for the most part thieves and murder¬ 
ers of hereditary descent, who, without 
industry, employment, or occupation, 
lived a wandering life, going about 
the country rcibbing unsuspecting 'vic¬ 
tims, whom they immediately after 
murdered. With such dexterity were^ 
their assassinations effected, and so 
effectually was all trace of them con¬ 
cealed, that hundreds and thousands 
of unhappy persons perished every 
ear under their hands, no one knew 
ow, and were buried no one know 
where. Distinguished by no mark or 
■characteristic from the ordinaiy in¬ 
habitants of the country, they yet 
foimed a fraternity apart, held toge¬ 
ther by secret signs, oaths, and ten-or, 
■and whose principles were as fixed for 
the work of destruction as those of 
* the freemasons are for that of charity. 
They made no use of daggers or po^on 
in effecting their assassinations; a strip 
of cloth or an unfolded turban was suf- 
jficient to strangle their victim, who 
was immediately plundered and bur¬ 
ied with surprising skill and celerity. 
Tte foundation of their creed was the 
fatal doctrine of necessity, of which 
th 07 held themselves .out as being 
the mercAlind instruments. ‘‘ Is any 
man kill^ by man's killing ? Are we 
not instruments in the hands of God ? ’’ 
was their favourite argumenL Hav¬ 
ing obtained information from some of 


ciety, Lord William Bentinck bunted 
them out, and ran them down without 
mercy. From the time when pursuit 
commenced in 1830, to 1836, ^bove 
2000 them were sei2?4d and^tried, 
and either executed, transported, or 
imprisoned at Indore, Hyderabad, 
Saugor, and Jubbulpoor, For a time 
the fanaticism of tlie sect, and the 
long impunity which their crimes had 
enjoyed, sustained them at the judg¬ 
ment-seat and on the scaffold. But 
at length, when many of the most 
notorious leaders had been tried and 
executed, their resolution gave way; 
numbers purchased a pardon by a full 
confession. Such as could effect it, 
sought safety in ^ligh^i and at length 
the co^ufederacy was broken up, and 
the memory of it, like that of the Old 
Man of the Mountain in the I^banon, 
will survive as one of the darkest and 
most incredible episodes in human 
history. 

11. Another important change, pos¬ 
sibly fraught with great consequences 
in^jfiiture times, was the abolition of 
the forfeiture which formerly existed 
of civil rights on a proselyte's conver¬ 
sion to Christianity. This was con¬ 
sidered a most perilous innovation in 
a country so subjugated by religious 
intolerance as Hiudostan; but it was 
introduced with so much caution, and 
so judiciously worded, that it excited 
littl^or no commotion even when first 
introducedpand whe:i it was most to 
bo apprehended. Probably the pro¬ 
fessors and teachers ,pf the ancient 
superstition deemed it so strongly 
rooted in the prejudices and feelings 
of the people, nursed by thousands of 
ears* customs, thaS; no danger was to 
e apprehended to it from any possible 
facility given to conversion to another 
and*a purer faith. Perhaps, too, the 
number of creeds—Brahmin, Mussul¬ 
man, Christian, Jews, Fire-worship¬ 
pers, %nd Buddhists—which pervaded 
the country, had rendered,the inlmbit- 
ants ii^ifferenttoany attempt toiiffcro- 
duce a new creed, and incapaole of unit¬ 
ing together in any common measures 
to resist it. Toleration of other.creeds, 
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provided their bwn is not interfered taineers were hrave and detemiined, in 
with, is the ruling principle iii India, consequence of tlie indisposition of tho 
as it nTust be in all countnes inhabited nuah to enter the lists with the power- 
hy the professors of many, and sue- fiu Company, which had long been the 
cessively subjected to tho dominion of protector of his family. When pos- 
all. Certain it is, that since these session was token of his palace, amplo 
legal^impediments have been removed, evidence both of the determination 
the progress of Christianity ^5 India and atrocity of his character was dis- 
has not been materially increased, at covered. Piles of firewood were found 
least among the superior classes, and in different parts of the building, ap- 
that the proselytes in tlie lower, of parently with the intenti<» of setting 
whom so much is said, are generally it on fire; and the bodies of seventeen 
looked down upon by their compatriots, persons of both sexes, including three 
and too often enrolled under the ban- relatives of the rajah himself, were dis¬ 
uers of the Cross by poverty, necessity, covered in a pit in a jungle. Not a 
or other motives than the influence single male of the royal house, except 
of mental illumination. The reason is the rajah, had been allowed to survive, 
obvious; they are not fitted to receive His prime-minister, and the chief in- 
it, and will not be so for a^es to come, stigator of these atrocities, was found 
Chnstianity retires previous mental deadinawood hanging from the branch 
training, and will not root without it. of a tree. The deposed rajah became 
Our Saviour wa.s not sent iifto the a pensioner on liberal tenns of the 
world in the days of Pharaoh, but in East India Company, and some years 
those of Ceesar; and when He did ap- ago came to this coiintiy, accompanied 
IJcar, it was not in the extremities of by an infant daughter, to whom Queen 
civilisation, but in its centre, midway Victoria had the kindness to stand as 
between the arts of Greece and the godmother. She is educated in the 
learningof Egypt, the wealth of Persia' Christian religion—the first link, in 
and the legions of Rome. high rank, between the native princes 

12. The administration of Lord Vnl- and tho faith destined one day to over- 
liam Bentinck being one of external spread tlie earth, 
peace, and of a strenuous endeavour to 13. Political aripngements of some- 
diminish the public expenditure and moment took place with Oude, Nag- 
vight tho finances of the State, tho pore, Mysore, Jeypoor, and other small 
pmitical transactions of the period, Indian states, which do not deserve a 
though not without tlieir importance place in general, whatever they may 
in India, may be summarily dismissed do in Indian history. But an event 
in a work of general history. The of the deepest interest to tho whole 
most important ^f them, dtposi- world occurred during this administra¬ 
tion of the Ihyah of Coorg, and the tion—one of the many, and not the 
conversion of Ips mountainous pr '- least important effects which steam- 
pality into a province of the Madras navigation has bequeathed to the world, 
presidency, was effected in April 1834. Th;^^was the opening of the overland 
A domestic quarrel with his sister, for route,” as it is called, to India by the 
whom he entertained a criminal pas- Mediterranean, Egj^pt, andj, the Red 
sion, and her husband, which led them Sea, and the consequent reduction of 
to seek the protection of the British the period of transit from four or five 
Government, and numerous acts of months to six weeks. So great an ad- 
tyranny on his part towards his un- vantage in many respects has this 
fortunate subjects, fonned the grounds ghfoge proved, that this has now be- 
for this invasion, which was better come the general mode of transit for 
founded in his misgovernment than in passengers to India, leavii^ the pas- 
any right of interference on oy part, sage round the Cape of Good Hope 
It took place on 6th April 1834, in chiefly for sailing vessels ladtfn ivith 
four divisions, and encountered very cargoes. The ^st voyage between 
little opposition, though the mouu' Sues and Bombay was made by th&. 
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Hugh Lindsay in 1830, and occupied seldom enforced, still ekisted in India, 
thirty days. It is now usually done It is remarkable tliax these restric- 
in fourteen or sixteen.' The effects tions had applied only to Europeans; 
of this change have undoubtedly been and accordingly, when Mr Silk Buck- 
to diminish to less than one-half the ingham was removed from India some 
distance to India, and augment in a years before, on account of some in- 
similar proportion the facility of send- temper^ce in his published wrings, 
ing troops and supplies to our Eastern his jounial was continued by an An- 
dominions. The ease with which two glo-Indian, to whom the power of ban- 
.splendid regiments of horse were sent ishment did not apply. Now, how- 
in 1856 fron^India to the Crimea is a ever, all restrictions on the press, 
proof of this. Yet is this change not whether in the hands of Europeans or 
without its dangers, which may come natives, were removed by Sir Charles 
in process of time to overbalance all Metcalfe, and the Indian press was 
its advantages. By reducing to nearly rendered, and has ever since continued, 
a third the time ref^uired for cone- as free as that of Great Britain, 
spending with Hindostan, it brought 15. It is a curious circumstance that 
the countr}^ under the direct control Sir Charles Metcalfe, by whom, irre- 
first of the East India fJompany, and spective of any orders from the East 
now of the House of Commons, to an India Company, and ^Ven in opposi- 
extent which was impossible when the tion to ^heir wishes, this great change 
communication could be kept up only was introduced, had in 1826 deprecated 
by a voyage of five or six months round it in the strongest terms, as tending 
the Cape. It has thus substituted the to enable “ the natives to throw off our 
government of the many at home, yoke,” and had in a recorded minutfe 
necessarily imperfectly informed, for of Council in October 1830, expressed 
that of one on the spot, surronnded I m sharp language the evils attendant 
with all the means of accurate local **on the proceedings of Government 
knowledge. Whether this will event- fin^Jiug their way into the public news- 
ually prove a change for the better, papers. The vast alteration made bo- 
tinie will show; but certain it is that tween this period and 1835 in the 
our Indian empire ||as never been in frame of the monarchy, and the ruling 
such peril as it has frequently been influences at home, can alone account 
since it was introduced. And the ex- for so remarkable a change of opinion, 
perience of the Crimean campaign gives Experience, however, has now proved 
no countenance to the idea that a war- that the innovation has by no means 
council or single will in Paris or Lon- been attended with the dangerous con- 
don can be advantageoudy substituted sequences which were at first antici- 
for the unshackled directions of a des- pated from Ut, and that Sir Charles 
potic government or real commander- Metcalfe*s later opinion was the better 
m-chief on the spot. founded of the two. Nothing can be 

' 14. Lord William Bentinck quitted more certain than that in an empire of 

India in May 1835, and was succeejLed such extent, ruled by foreigners, won 
by Sir Charles Metcalfe, the senior and preserved by the sword, numerous 
member of the Council in the govern- abuses in every department niu.st have 
meut of Calcutta. The brief admin- sprung up, which can only be checked 
istration of this able and experienced or exposed by a free and independent 
public servant was signalised by a press.* The melancholy fact, which 
change which at first sight would recent times have brought to light, 
seem to be of incalculable impott-« that, in spite of its warning voice, tor- 
ance, but which in practice has not * tore iA" still practised by the native 
been attended by the vast results for Ux-coUectors under the English rule 
good or for «vil wMch might natural- in sevei^ parts of Indio, is a sufficient 
ly have been, anticipated from it. This proof of tiiis. ThB reason why the 
was the entire removal of the restric- freedom of the press, though attended 
tions on the press, which, although with some inconvenience, has, hitherto 
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at least, l)een 'followed by no danger- ternalpeaceanddomesticimproyement. 
ous consequences is obvious. It exists Yet under his administration arose the 
in wbat, to the immense majority of most terrible war in which our Indian 
the people, is a foreign and unknown empire had ever been engaged; under 
language. Nothing Is perilous, in the his sway was sustained a disaster as 
way of exciting commotion, but what great as the destruction of the legions 
is l^telligiWe to the massM, The of Varus ! So much is man the crea- 
most violent political diatribS may be ture of circumstances, and so little is 
safely addressed to the people of Ger- tlie most strongly-marked individual 
many in English, or of England in disposition, or that of collective bodies 
French ; and however much the do- of men, able to control dhe current of 
moralising effect of the licentious press events, in which both, in public life, 
of London may be dreaded, no man often hnd themselves irrecoverably in- 
ever felt any fears from the publi- volved. 

cation of new editions in the British 17. The first important measure of 
capital of the works in the original Lord Auckland's ^ministration was 
language of Ovid or Aretin. one little in accordance with these pa- 

16. Lord Heytesbury was appointed cific professions, and the morality of 
by Sir R. Peel, during his brief tenure which has excited much difference of 
of office in thi^spring of 1836, to sue- opinion among the writers on Indian 
cecd Lord William Beutinct But affaim. This was the deposition of the 
before he had started for India the Rajah of Sattara, who had been placed 
change of Ministry in favour of the on the throne of his ancestors by the 
Whigs took place, and they annulled East India Company itself in 1818, and 
the appointment, and substituted Lord had since governed his subjects, ac- 
Auckland in his room, who forthwith cording to their own admission, with 
proceeded to his destination, and held moderation and humanity, and engaged 
the office of Governor-General during in the prosecution of public woAs of 
the next six eventful years. Thecj^r- lasting utility. The charge made 
acter of this nobleman, which was against him proceeded from a comipt 
amiable and unambitious, seemed well and vmdictivc brother, who accused 
calculatedto carryout the pacific policy him of the mosl^extravagant designs 
which the East India Company, with against the Britislr empire in India, 
sincerity and earnestness, never fail to and of having corresponded for a course 
impress upon their viceroys. At the of yedrs with the Portuguese authori- 
farewell banquet dven to him by the ties in Goa, with a view to engage 
Company, he said ‘‘that he looked them in an alliance against the British 
with exultation to the new prospect Government, to recover for the rajah 
opening before khn, affoitiing mm an the Mahratta territories of which the 
opportunity of doing good to his fel- confederacy had been deprived by Lord 
low-creatures, jof promoting education Hastings's victories. Extravagant as 
and knowledge, of improving the ad- these projects were, they were dis-^ 
ministration of justice in Inma, of ex- tiiaCtly proved to have been entertained 
tending the blessings of good govern- by him; and as he was a prince of a 
ment and happing to India." These weak intellect and very slender infor- 
were his genuine sentiments; all who mation, their absurdity was not so ap- 
heard the words felt that he was sin- parent to him as it would be to the 
cere. He had no taste for the dki and worst informed European. More seri- 
confusion of a camp—no thirst for for- ous charges were brought against him 
sign conquest. Simple and unobtru- laof having been tampering with sepoy 
sive in his manners, of a mild &d un- soldiers, and corresponding, in a way 
impassioned tempenunent, of a gentle hostile to British interesy, with the 
ant retiring nature, he was as^aimous ex-rtyah of Nagpore, a man of infamous 
to shun as others are to court notoriety, character and well-known hati'ed to 
His only object was to pass his allotted the Company’s Government. The re- 
span of government in measures of ex- suit was that Sir James Camac, the 
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governor of Bombay, required Ixim to erful barrier of Hindostan against tlio* 
sign an acknowledgment of his guilt, irruptions of these northern barbarians, 
and he would be forgiven. He refused, No considerable army can enter India 
and was deposed, and the government by land but through its territoiy; and 
bestowed on his brother, who had given the transit of the stony girdle of the 
the information which led to his ruin, globe which separates its lofty plains 
More important events, however, were from Hmdostan, difficult and daij^er- 
now impending, and Great Britain be- ous at aJf times, is oxily practicable to 
came involved in negotiations and the power which has subdued or is in 
military operations of uio highest im- alliance with Persia. Only two roads 
portanco, andi-which, in their final re- practicable for artillery or carriages 
suit, shook the British empu'S in the are to be found in the vast snowy - 
East to its foundations. ridge, varying from 18,000 to 25,000 

feet in height, which shuts in, over its 
18 . The North is the quarter from whole northern frontier, the plains of 
which, in every age, the independence Hindostan. All the Asiatic conquer- 
of India has been seriously threatened, ors, accordingly, who have aspired to 
its plains ravaged, and its dynasties or effected the conquest of India, have 
subverted. Twelve times within the commenced with the regions of Khor- 
limits of authentic and recorded his- assan and reached that Country either 
tory the Tartars have burst through by the passage of the Bamiau Pass, or 
the snowy barrier of the Himalaya, and that which leads from Herat to Canda- 
descended upon the plains at their feet: bar. The route pursued by Alexan- 
' the Macedonians in one age under Al- der from Babylon by Balkh, Cabul, 
oxander, the Persians in another under and Attock, or that followed by Tim> 
Nadir Shah, have carried their victori- our by Herat, Candahar, and Cabul, 
ous standards over northern India; and are those which all other armies have 
even the Affghans have often left their Allowed, and which to the end of tho 
inhospitable mountains, and returned worjd must be pursxied by those who 
to them laden with tlie spoils and the are attracted in Asia from its cold and 
trophies of Hindostan. More than desolate upland plains by the wealth 
half the modern inhabitants of India of Delhi, or the warmth and riches of 


are the descendants of the savage war¬ 
riors from beyond the Himalaya snows 
who in different ages have overspread 
its territories, and left permanent 
traces of their victories in the language, 
the religion, and the customs of their 
descendants. It is these repeated con- 
ime^ts from the north which is the 
chief cause of the inability at this time 
^to resist the British power; for the 
country is inhabited by the descendaq^ 
of successive conquerors so much at 
Variance with eacli other, that they 
cannot now unito even for measures of 
mutual defence or the maintenance of 
their common independence. Till a 
new and more formidable enemy ap 
neared on the ocean in the ships ^f. 
'^igland, India had never* been con¬ 
quered buWfrom the north, and was 
ruled by.thrMogul princes, the descen¬ 
dants of the chiefs of the last swarm of 
these dre^ed Tartar conquerors. 

19 . Persia ia the first and most pow 


the regions of the sun, 

20. But Persia is not the only state 
which lies between India and the Asia¬ 
tic barbarians who constantly threaten 
it from the north. After leaving tho- 
arid and lofty valleys of Khorassan, 
tho trS'velleif before h* enters Hindo¬ 
stan, has to traverse for many a long^ 
and weary day the raouqtains of Aff- 
GHANisTAN. This wild and moun¬ 
tainous region, part of the offshoots of 
thevastHimalaya range, is forthe most 
part situated to the touth of the crest 
of the ridge called the Hindoo-Kooah. 
It is a vast quadrangular mass of moun¬ 
tains,‘containing 5,000,000 of inhabi¬ 
tants, interposSi between noriheni 
and southern Asia. Such is the nigged 
and impracticable nature of the coun¬ 
try, that it can be traversed only in a 
few valfeys, the waters of which de¬ 
scend from the summit of the ridge 
towards Hindostan, and wliich from 
the earliest ages have constituted the 
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well-known and only routes from the 
northward into its burning plains. 
These roads either pass through Her¬ 
at, and reach Cabul by Furrah and 
Caudahar, or else cross the Bainian 
Pass at tlie upper extremity of the 
va^y of (Sabul, and divida in their 
descent towards Hiiidostan,*ome go¬ 
ing from Candahar by the Kojuck and 
Bolan Passes into the western terri¬ 
tories of India, but the chief from 
Cabul by the celebrated Khyber Pass 
direct to Attock on the upper Indus. 
It is by the latter route that Alexan¬ 
der the Great, Timour, Nadir Shah, 
and all the great conquerors of India, 
have penetrated into the country wa¬ 
tered by the Indus and^the Ganges. 
The valley in which Cabul is situat¬ 
ed, 6000 feet^above the sea, is wide, 
fertile for a mountain redon, and 
abounds with corn, pasture-mnds, and 
the fruits of Europe. But when the 
I'oad approaches the Khyber Pass, 
•which may be truly called the Iron 
Gate of India, it enters a defile above 
fifty miles in length, often only a few 
yaids in breadth, overhung with tern- 
fic precipices on either side, some^jjmes 
three or four thousand feet in height, 
where the mountain-path descends on 
the edge of a roaring torrent, fed even 
in the height of summer by the melting 
of the snows in the mountains above. 

21, Like other mountaineers, the 
inhabitants of Affghanistan are de¬ 
scended from various races, which, 
spreading upwards from the ^joining 
valleys and plains on tlie soifth and 
north, have formed a group of different 
families of mankind, held together by 
the strong bond of identity of circum¬ 
stances and common necessity. Brave, 
independent, and strongly bound by 
the ties of clan aAi feudS attachment, 
they are turbulent and vindictive both 
to strangers and their own country 
men. Their mutual injuries arettany, 
their feuds still more freaiient. Bio ’ 
is ever crying aloud for blood; revenge 
is deemed the first of the soCial vir¬ 
tues ; retribution the most sacred in¬ 
heritance "transmitted from &ther to 
son. Living under a dry, clear, and 
bracing climate, but subject to extreme 


vicissitudes of heat and cold, the peo¬ 
ple aue strong and active, and capable 
of umergoing great fatigue on horse¬ 
back,! the omy mode of travelling of 
which the rugged nature of the country 
admits. Kindlyandconsiderate to their 
dependants, the chiefs are served with 
loyal zeal and devoted fidelity by their 
clans; and in no part of Asia are the 
bonds of slavery, whether in the house¬ 
hold, the farm, or tbe^tenure, more 
lightly felt. Hospitable and generous, 
they receive the stranger without sus¬ 
picion, and entertain him without 
stint. In foreign transactions, whether 
with individu^s or other nations, they 
are often distinguished by the usual 
fraud and dissimulation of the Asia¬ 
tics ; but when their personal honour 
is pledged, they have the loyalty and 
tnith of European chivalry. Trade and 
commerce of every kind are held in 
utter contempt; they are intrusted to 
Persians, Hindoos, and Russians, who 
frequent the bazaars and fairs of Herat, 
Candahar, and Cabul, and supply the 
rude mountaineers with the broad¬ 
cloths of Russia, the spices of India, 
and the manufactures of Ispahan, to the 
whole extent required by their simple 
wants and limited means of purchase.* 
22, The history of Affghanistan, 
from the earliest times, like that of 
most mountainous regions, presents a 
uniform succession of internal feuds, 
and perpetual changes both in the order 
of succession in the reigning families, 
and the houses in which the govern¬ 
ment of the different tribes was vested, 
without the regular hereditary suepes- 
sion and right of primogeniture which 
have in every age been the main pillars 
o|EuTopean stability. Supreme-power 
has generally been the prizs'of a for¬ 
tunate soldier, and its loss the penalty 
of an effeminate inmate of the seraglio. 
Its boundaries have advanced or reced¬ 
ed according as an intrepid and skilful 

Tlijs briillaiit description is mainly taken 
from Kaye’s Affffhanistan-^a, splendid and 
elaborate work, which forms the staple of all 
that has, or ever can be, writt^ on this inost^ 
interesting campaign. The irothor has sel¬ 
dom altered the language in striking passages: 
he would AS soon tiilnk of improving on A.o&- 
opbon or Livy. 
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captain has pushed its predatory tribes 
into the adjoining states, or bcei^sub- 
jected to their inroads in his 
Even the great conquerors, whosd vic- 
, toiious standards have so often tra¬ 
versed Asia like a whirlwind in every 
direction, have never made any lasting 
change on its government or its for¬ 
tunes. Every valley sent forth its lit¬ 
tle horde of men to swell the tide of 
conquest, andVhare in its spoils as long 
as the career of success lasted, and on 
such occasions Affghanistan had often 
proved a most powerful ally to the 
victor. But it never formed a lasting 
acquisition to his dominions. When 
the din of war ceased, and the stream 
of conquest had rolled past; matters 
returned to their old state; valley was 
armed against valley, chieftain against 
chieftain, tribe against tribe; and the 
Affghans, left to themselves in their 
barren hills, ceased to be formidable to 
the world, tiU a new conqueror roused 
them to war, to victory, and to plunder. 

23. In the beginning of the nine¬ 
teenth century, the Douranee Em¬ 
pire, which had risen to pre-eminence 
in these mountain-wilds, embraced a 
very large territory. “ It consisted of 
Atfghanistan Proper, partof Khorassan, 
Cashmere, and the Derajat. Bounded 
on the north and east by immense and 
" inaccessible snowy ranges, and on the 
south and west by vast sandy deserts, 
it opposed to external hostility obsta¬ 
cles of an almost insurmountable char¬ 
acter. Spreading over the crest of the 
^eat range, it extended from Herat on 
tho west to Cashmere on the east, and 
Balkh on the north to Shikarpoor 
' on the south."* This extensive region 
was enable, when its military strengbh 
was mliy drawn forth, of sendang 
200,000 hotsemen into the held; and 
it was able,, therefore, to furnish the 
most effective aid,to any military power 
possessed of resd^ces adequate to 
bringing such imm^se forces into ac¬ 
tion. But, like am-pther mountain 
^’States, it was miserably deficient in the 
-ii^meattaof pmpng, equippihg, or feeding 
^ them- From^its own resourcea^t could 
not maintain an army of more than 
twelve thousand men, and unless, 

. * Compressed from SIayk, i 10,11. 


therefore, it wag powerfully supported 
by some other state capable of supply¬ 
ing this deficiency, it could not? be 
considered as formidable to either its 
southern or northern neighbours. Like 
the Swiss or Circassians, the Affghans 
make a t^e of selling their bloo^rlo 
any foreign nation ^ich will take 
them into its pay; and the command 
of its formidame defiles, the gates of 
India, may at an^ time be obtained 
by the power which is rich or wise 
enough to take that simple method of 
gaining possession of these important 
passes. 

24, In the close of the last century, 
when the Douranee empire was at the 
zenith of its greatness, and the French 
Government, under the guidance of 
ITapoleon, was bent on strikiDg a deci¬ 
sive blow^at Great Britain through its 
Indian possessions, a formidable coali¬ 
tion against them was not only possi¬ 
ble, but within the bounds of probabi¬ 
lity. Zemaun Shah was at the head' 
of the Affghans, and all the adjacent 
tjdbes, whom he had subjected to his 
dominion. The memory of the last 
invarion of the Affghans, which had 
been entirely successful, served to 
awaken the utmost alarm in India 
when it was known that he was openly 
making preparations for the invasion 
of Hindostau, and about to descend 
the Khyber Pass at tlie head of an in¬ 
numerable host of these formidable 
mountaineers. In reality, he was in 
secret i^ged on by Kapoleon, who had, 
when in Egyifi;, been intcorrcspondence 
with Tippoo Saib for the subversion of 
the British power in India, and since 
his fall and his own alliance with Rus¬ 
sia, had concluded, in 1801, a treaty 
with, the Emperor Paul for an inva¬ 
sion of India by a European army of 
seventy thousand men, composed one- 
half of French, and onc-half of Rus¬ 
sians. ' This regular force was to have 
proceeded by Astrakhan, Herat, Can- 
dahar, ^nd Cabul, to Attock on the 
Indus, and was to have been preceded 
by Zemaun Shah, at the ^ead of a 
hundreeb thousand Affghans. At tSie 
approach of forces so formidable, it 
was not doubted that the wbole native 
powers of India would rise in a body 
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to expel the hated islanders from their 
filiores. 

f5. Although Marquess 'W'ellesley, 
to whom the government of India at 
tliis period was intrusted, was well 
aware of the inability of Affghanistan, 
wmout external aid, to inifide India, 
lie yet knew what powerful assistance 
iti was capable of rendering to any 
great power Avhich should attempt that 
object. He therefore took the most 
effectual means to avert the danger by 
entering into close relations with the 
Court of Persia. With this view he 
selected a young officer who had been 
^iistinguishod in the siege of Seringa- 
patam, Captain, afterwards Sm John 
Malcolm, who was despatched to Te¬ 
heran in the end of 1799, With such 
talent and diplomatic skill did the 
young envoy, who was thoroughly 
master of the Oriental languages, ac¬ 
quit himself of his duties, that a treaty, 
eminently favourable to Great Britain, 
^was concluded soon after his arrival in 
Persia, He distributed largesses with 
a liberal hahd, and the name of En|^- 
land became great in Iran.’** Before 
this treaty was concluded, the danger, 
so far as Zemaun Shah was concerned, 
had been postponed by an internal war 
in which he had become involved, 
which had drawn him back from Pesh- 
awur to Oandahar. By the treaty it 
was provided, that ** should any army 
of the French nation attempt to settle, 
with a view of establishing themselves 
on any of the islands or shoresgof Per¬ 
sia, a conjoint force shalf be appointed 
by the two high contractmg parties to 
effect their e«tirpation.” Its original 
conditions further hound the Persian 
Government to “ slay and di^raco*’ 
any Frenchman mtmding into Persia; 
and in the event of Zemaun Shah at¬ 
tempting to descend upon India from 
Cabul, to operate a diversion from the 
side of Herat. This treaty^ however, 

* ** The expense I have incurred is very 
heavy, and itis on that score that I ao. alann- 
ed. Not that it is one farthing more than 1 
have, to tiia best of my Judgment, thought 
ndbessary to answer, or rather further, the 
ends of my mission, and to support the dig¬ 
nity of the Brffish Government. ’’--Qaptaik 
Malcolm toLoBDWsLLESLBY, 26th July1800; 
Kate, i. 8. 
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which the French historians justly con- 
dei^ as exceeding the bounds of dip- 
lonmtio hostility, was never formally 
ratited, and soon became a dead letter, 
so fir as Zemaun Shah was concerned. 
That dreaded potentate was soon j^tcr 
dethroned by one of his brothers, Mah¬ 
moud, made prisoner, and his eyes, 
according to the inhuman Asiatic cus¬ 
tom, put out, 03 Zemaw himself had 
done to his own elder orothor, whom 
he had dethroned. The blind and im- 
happy sovereign sought refuge in the 
British dominions; and the mighty 
conqueror, who, it was feared, was to 
follow in the footsteps of Timour or 
Genghis Khan, sank into an obscure 
recipient of British bounty in the city 
of l^odianah, in Hindostan. 

26. Time went on, however, and 
brought its wonted, changes on its 
wings both in Europe and Asia. Na¬ 
poleon, indeed, never lost sight of his 
desim of striking a decisive blow at 
England through her Indian posses¬ 
sions ; conferences on the subject were 
renewed with the Emperor Alexander 
at Erfurth, and such was the magic of 
the mighty conqueror*a name, that all 
the eloquence and gold of Captain 
Malcolm were forgotten at the Court 
of Persia, In 1800 a Persian envoy 
was despatched to Paris to congratu¬ 
late Napoleon on his victories in Eu¬ 
rope, and in 1807 a French mission 
arrived in Persia, and was received 
with extraordinary distinction, charged 
with the task of organising and carry¬ 
ing into effect the long-meditated in¬ 
vasion of India by the combined forces 
of France and Russia. Lord Mint« 
was the governor-general, and as Lord 
"V^ellesley had sought to establish a 
counterpoise to French influence in 
Affghanistan by an alliance with Per¬ 
sia, so now he sought to establish a 
barrier against Persm in Affghanistan. 
For this purooae a mission was de- 
£^tched to Cabul under the Honour¬ 
able Motjntstuart Elphinstonk, 
whose charming work first made tlie 
English acquainted witj^a countrjp*- 
destined to acquire a melancholy cele- ' 
brity in its annals, Mr Elphinstone 
was very cordially received by Shah 
Soojah, who had by this time dispos-^ 
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sessed liis brother Mahmoud in the 
ever-changeful government of AffgKn- 
istan^ ,and a treaty was conclutrcd, 
whereby that prince bound himselv to 
resist any attempto of the French ^nd 
Persians to advance through his terri¬ 
tories to India. 

2A Not content with thus rearing 
^ a harrier in AlFghanistan against the 
Srench designs^n the East, the British 
Government endeavoured to counter¬ 
act their inlluence in tlie Court of Per¬ 
sia itself. With this view, two mis¬ 
sions were despatched, the first under 
Sir John Malcolm from India, the lat¬ 
ter, headed by Sir Harford Jones, di¬ 
rect from London. The first was 
unsuccessful, the Court of Teheran 
refusing to receive the embassy in 
person, upon which Sir John Malcolm 
returned to Bombay. But Sir Har¬ 
ford Jones was more fortunate. Be¬ 
fore the mission of which he was the 
head had arrived at the Persian capi¬ 
tal, intelligence had been received of 
the French disasters in Spain in 1808, 
and their retreat behind the Ebro; 
and the increased arrogance of Russia, 
owing to the alliance of the Court of 
Teheran with France, had revived the 
ancient and hereditary animosity of 
the Persians against the Muscovites. 
Skilfully availing himself of these cir¬ 
cumstances, Sir Harford, under Lord 
Castlereagh's direction, then Foreign 
Minister, succeeded in entirely neutral¬ 
ising the influence of France at the 
Court of Teheran, and concluded a 
treaty, offensive and defensive, be¬ 
tween Persia and Great Britain. By 
Ifoia treaty the Persian monarch de¬ 
clared null all treaties previously con¬ 
cluded with any European power; cTf* 
gaged not to permit the passage of any 
liuropean force through his dominions 
towards India; and in return England 
engaged, in the event of his being in- 
vaued by any European power, to fur¬ 
nish a military force, or in lieu Uiereqf 
a subsidy in money, with such mili¬ 
tary stores as might be necessary for 

^ 7^0 ^pulsiA^ of the invading force. 

* Although this convention was only 
preliminary, and the definitive treaty, 
in terms or furtherance of it, was only 
^igued in November 1814, yet it was 


immediately acted upon, and its first 
effect was tne dismissal of the French 
mission. The definitive treaty con¬ 
tained two articles regarding Anghan- 
istan, which became of imjwrtance iu 
after times. By the first, the Persi^ 
Government engaged to send an am^ 
against the Affghaiis, to be paid by 
the English Government, in the event 
of their going to war with that power; 
by the second, the British were re¬ 
strained from interfering in any war 
between the Affghans and tho Persi¬ 
ans, unless their mediation was de¬ 
sired by both parties. 

28. JTho stupendous events which 
occurred in Europe in. 1814 and 1816 
entirely removed the danger of French 
invasion of India, which had been so 
much the object of dread *i)oth to tho 
British aifd Indian Government for 
fifteen years before. But in its stead 
succeeded the terror of another power, 
so much the more fomidable as it had 
been victorious in the bloody strife- ' 
which had so long distracted Europe, 
ami as its dominions lay not at a dis¬ 
tance from, but contiguous, to, tho Per¬ 
sian provinces. Russia had long been, 
an object of apprehension to the kings 
of Teheran, and that feeling had been 
greatly increased since the incorpora¬ 
tion of Georgia with the Muscovito 
dominions had brought the standards 
of the Czar over the Caucasus, and 
into close proximity with the noiiiiem 
provinces of Persia, The great pro¬ 
gress, h 4 *wever. made by the British 
officers who, alter the peace of 1814, 
had been taken into the Persian ser¬ 
vice, in e 5 [uipping and drillir^ a large 
body of infantry after the European 
fashion, inspired the Government with, 
an undue opinion of tlmirown strength; 
and Abbas Mirza^ the neir to the throne, 
deemed himself invincible when he had 
20,000^of these fine-looking troops to 
rely on. Inspired with these ideas, tho 
Government of Persia in an evil hour 
'rushed ipto a conflict with Russia, fond-. 
ly hoping that they would succeed iii 
wresting Georgia from them, and throw* 
ing the buttalions of the Czar beyond 
the Caucasus. The event proved how 
miserably they had been irfiataken. To 
enable Asiatic troops to rival European, 
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it is necessary to give them not only there disputes, in direct violation of 
European discipline, but European of- herjengagements to England, the right 
FKJERS. The Persians, defeated in sev- of pr merchants to navigate the rivci's 
■era! battles, were compelled to sue for th Jt debouch on its western coasts. It 
peace, which they obtained only by L be seen that the acquisitions she 
■abandoning the great fortress of En- haS made from Sweden are greater 
‘.p, and# their wnolo defensible fron- than what remains of that ancient 
trer towards the north, 'flic territory kingdom ; that her acqiiisitions from 
thus ceded by the treaty of 1828 to Poland are as large as the whole Aus- 
Russia was nearly equal in extent to trian empire; that the territory she 
the whole of England, and brought has wrested from Turkey iu Europe is 
the Muscovite outposts to -within a equal to the dominions of Prussia, 
few days’ march of the Persian capi- exclusive of her Rhenish provinces; 
tal. By this treaty, as Sir Harford that her acquisitions from Turkey in 
Jones justly remarked, Persia was Asia are equal in extent to the whole 
delivered, bound hand and foot, to smaller states of Germany, the Rhen- 
the Court of St Petersburg," and its ish provinces of Prussia, Belgium, and 
prestration was the more discreditable Holland taken together; that the coun- 
to Great Britain that the latter power try she has conquered from Persia is 
was bounckby tlie treaty of 1814, in about the size of England; that her 
the event of a war between Persia and acquisitions in Tartaiy have an area 
miy European power j to diXi equal to Turkey in Europe, Greece, 
-army from India to assist in its de- Italy, and Spain; and that the terri- 
fence, or to pay an annual subsidy of tory she has acquired since 1772 is 
two hundred thousand tomauns dur- gi'eater in extent and importance than 
iug its continuance. the whole empire she had in Europe 

29. As the fatal treaty of 1828 was before that time, 
a turning-point in Eastern polracs, 30. Every portion of these vast 
and for the first time brought Eng acquisitions, except, perliaps, that in 
land and Russia into scaremy dis- Tartaiy, has been obtained in opposi- 
guised hostility in central Asia, it is tion to the views, the wishes, and the 
material to look back for half a cen- interests of England. In sixty-four 
tuiy, and see what the policy and ad- years she has advanced her frontier 
Vances of the latter power have been eight hundred and fifty miles towards 
during that period, and what was the Vienna, Berlin, Dresden, Munich, 
necessity which impelled the British Paiis; she has approached four hun- 
Government at length into the peril- dred and fifty miles nearer to Con- 
ous AfFghanistan expedition. This stantiaoplo; she has possessed herself 
cannot be ^ well done Ss in the of the capital of Poland, and has ad- 
words of the able diplomatist who for vanced to within a few miles of thi; 
so long had charge or the interests of capital of Sweden, from which, when 
England at the Court of Persia; “A Peter the Great mounted the throHe, 
reference to the map," says Sir J6hn she was distant three hundred miles. 
M‘Neill, will show that, within the Since that time she haa stretched her- 
last half centi^, Russia has advanced self forward about a thousand miles 
her frontier in every direction, and towards India, and the same distance 
that even the Caspian Sett, whi<m ap- towards the capital of Persia. The 
peered to oppose ah impediment to regiment that is now stationed at her 
ler progress, she turned to advan-^ farthest frontier-post on the western 
tage by appropriating it to hersejf.*! Caspian, has as great a 

It will be seen that the pl^flns of Tar- distance to march back to Moscow as 
tory have excited her cupidity, while onward to Attock on^o Indus, ai 
• the civilised states of f^ope have is actually farther fro^St Petfersbfl ^ 
been dismembered to augment her do- than from Lahore, the capital of the 
minions. Not content with this, slie Sikhs. The battalions of the Russian 
has crossed over into America, and imperial guard that invaded Persia, 
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found, at the conclusion of the Svar, eminently favourable for accomplish- 
that liiey were as near to Herat ifs to ing both objects* For in proportion 
the banks of the Don, that theyvhad as England was assuming a more hn- 
already accomplished half the distance perious tone in diplomacy, she was 
from their capital to Delhi, and ohat becoming weaker in military strength; 
from their camp in Persia they had as and it was difficult to say whether the 

f reat a distance to march back to St ruling pa^ in the state wa: most 
etersburg as onward to the capital upon revolutionising all the adjoining 
of Hindostau. Meanwhile the Mos- states, or disbandmg the forces at 
cow Gazette threatens to dictate at home, by which alone revolutionary 
Calcutta the n<ut peace with England; thrones could be maintained, 
and Russia never ceases to urge the 32. Add to this that the difficxdties 
Persian Government to accept from it, of an overland march to India through 
free of all cost, officers to discipline its central Asia are great, but by no 
troops, and arms and artillery for its means insuperable. But the Russian 
soldiers, at the same time that her march of conquest, especially in the 
own battalions are ready to march East, renders it a matter of calcula- 
into Peraia whenever the Shah, to tion, and its success, if unopposed, a 
whom their services are freely offered, moral certainty. The Court of St 
(;an be induced to require their assist- Petersburg nevet tnists [Anything to 
ance." chance, or the hazardous accidents of 

31, Theweight due to the important unprepareci warfare. It would never 
facts stated in this striking passage, sanction an expedition like that of 
and which every one acquainted with Napoleon to Moscow, or England to- 
history knows to be strictly true, had CabuL Slowly but steadily advancing, 
been much increased, since the ter- securing its acquisitions, like the Ro- 
mination of the Persian war in 1828, mans, by the construction of roads- 
by what had occurred in Europe. The ani’ the erection of fortresses, and 
war with Turkey, terminated by the then i^pccessively rendering each con- 
passage of the Bdkan and the capture quest the base of operations for the 
of Adrianople in 1829, had utterly next, it has succeeded for a century 
jjrostrated the strength of the Otto- past, without experiencing any last- 
man. power; while the victories of ing disaster, in advancing its dominion 
Mehemet All, and the ruinous refusal even over the wildest regions in every 
of Great Britain to render any assist- direction. The march to the Indus is 
ance to the Porte to avert his victo- long, the mountains intervening high, 
rious arms from Constantin^le in the difficulties great; but the dis- 
1832, had of necessity thrown Turkey tance is not so great, the coun^ not 
into the arms of Russia. At the same so arid, fhe wilds not so interminable, 
time, the political changes in Western as the route to Eaxntschatka, which is 
Europe had gone for to dissolve the daily traversed hy her tropps without 
aiftieut alliance between Russia and difficulty. The Russian system is to 
England, and to foster an angry feel-cj impel the lesser states in its alliance 
ing, ffom difference of internal ^ov- into foreign conquest or aggression he- 
emment, between two empires already fore they hazard theii^-own troops in 
alienated by so nia^ causes of jeal- it, and to bring the latter up towards 
ousy in the East. I^he revolution of the close of the contest, when the 
1830 had again raised France to the first difficulties have been overcome,, 
head of the movement party in Eu- the opposite parties are wellnigh ex- 
rope ; that of 1832 had, what was still hausted, and she may, without serious 
more marvellous, plac^ England by opposition, achieve decisive success. ■ 
her side. Ri^o, therefore, was im- It was thus that, having ^bdued 
into thwareer of Oriental con- Persia by J;he war of 1827, sue made^* 
quest hot less by what she dreaded in it the platform for Mure operations, 
West than what hoped in the and impelled the Persian forces into 
East, and the opportunity appeared an attack on Affghanistau in 1837. 
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Had she succeeded in that, she would were fret twoparaculars in which they 
have made roads, built fortresses, col- all ujLited—these were, the love of in- 
lected magazines, and organised aux- idenco, and the love of money, 

iliary forces in its wild regions, and st the Persians in particular, 

not attempted a descent on the Indus immediate neighbours on the 

till the whole physical difficulties had and west, they entertained the 

bem surmounted, and the mospect of most violent hereditaiy animosity, 
plunder, or the spirit of ISiaticism, similar to that felt in former days by 
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Asia to her assistance. 

33. To counteract the designs of a 
government guided by such a policy, 
possessed of such resources, and ac¬ 
tuated by such ambition, both politi¬ 
cal and militaiy, had now become a 
matter of absolute necessity to the 
British Government, and the supine¬ 
ness or neglect of former times only 
rendered this necessify, when Lord 
Auckland arrived in India in 1836, 
the more pressing. The wm: of 1828 
had broken down the militaiy strength 
of Turkey, the treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi 
had converted what remained of it 
•into an auxiliary force of Russia. The 
war of 1827 had swept away the bar¬ 
rier of Persia, and it was easy to fore¬ 
see that in the next conflict in tne 
East the contest would be beg^jn by 
the Court of Teheran, and the bat¬ 
talions of Russia would be preceded 
in their steady march towards Hin- 
dostan by the desultory forces of the 
king of kings. Aflghanistan, beyond 
all doubt, would be the next object of 
attack, Herat, its frontier fortress 
towards the west, emphatically styled 
the “ Gate of Hindostan,” was already 
designed as tke place where fhe first 
blow would be strack. To an empire 
wielding military strength of 
sixty million^ of men, but only en¬ 
joying a revenue of sixteen millions, 
the prospect of a country where a 
revenue of twefty-four millions was 
reaped by its maritime conquerors 
presented an irresistible object of at¬ 
traction. • 

84. Fortunately, if Aflghanistan was 
the only remaining barrier against Rus« 
sian influence and aggression, ihe char¬ 
acter of it| inhabitants aflbrded an easy 
Aeans of retaining them in British in¬ 
terests. Fickle, fond of change, and 
divided among each other from time 
immemorial by intestine feuds, there 
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English. To be left undisturbed in 
their mountain fastnesSis, without re¬ 
straint on their contests with each 
other, was their great object; but 
though detesting the yoke of the 
stranger, they were by no means in¬ 
sensible to the merits of his gold. In¬ 
habiting a barren and churnsh land, 
they sought in vain for wealth in ihe 
produce of their own industry; and 
mm time immemorial tliey had been 
accustomed to look for it either in 
foreign conquest, or the subsidies of 
foreign powers. In this money contest 
England had decidedly the advantage 
of Russia; her Indian possessions alone 
yielded a revenue a half greater than 
the whole tenitories of the Cznr put 
together. The obvious way of dealing 
with such a people, therefore, was to 
make no attempt to penetrate into 
their country, or coerce them by mili¬ 
tary force, but to attract them by the 
certain magnet of gold. It was the 
more easy te do this that the magni- 
fleent largesses of Mr Elphiiistoue in 
former days at Cabul, and of Sir John 
Malcolm in Persia, had diffused the 
most unbounded ideas of British riches 
and generosity in all central Asia^ and 
the arrival of eve^ envoy from the 
Government of - Calcutta awakened a 
fever of cupidity in the country, whicn 
ifas capab& of being turned to the best 
^Tat)jtege. A hundred or two hun¬ 
dred thousand a-year judiciously ap- 

g lied to the Aflghanistan tribes would 
ave retained them all in British in¬ 
terests, not endangered the life of one 
man, and effectnally closed the Gate 
&f India against Russian ambition. 

35. The peculiar circumstances of 
Aflghanistan, when it fir^ became iu^ 
manner the Wttle-fiel^wet^veenGrtati 
Britain and Russiiu were eminently 
favourable to the establishment of this 
Steadying money power of the former 
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among ita desultory tribes. Z^maun ’ 
Shah, as already observed, hacSbeen 
deposed and blinded by his brother 
Mahmoud in 1801; and he, inhi^urn^ 
had been deposed, though, wit|i un- 
•\vonted clemency, not deprived of 
sight, by a still younger brother, Shah 
Soojah-OOL-Moolk, whose name ac¬ 
quired a melancholy celebrity in the 
events which followed. But Shah 
Soojah, a violent and ill-starred though 
ambitious man, was unable to keep 
the throne he had gained. He was, 
after a short reign, dispossessed of the 
throne by Mahmoud, who reasserted 
his lights, and obliged to take refuge 
at the court of Lahore, This capital 
had recently become famous from the 
ambition and rise of Runjeet Singh, 
whose abilities and energy had raised 
a small tribe to the rank of a powerful 
empire on the banks of the Sutlej, in 
northern India. He brought with him 
from his lost kingdom thefamous Koh- 
t-Noor diamond, esteemed the largest 
in the world, which was immediately 
wrested from him by his ruthless and 
unscrupulous host, Kunjeet, And now 
the trophy of victory adorns the brow 
of our gracious sovereign, Queen Vic¬ 
toria. 

36. The subsequent adventures of 
Shah Soojah, as detailed iu his own 
autobiography, in Iiis efforts to rejoin 
his throne, exceeded anything which 
fiction has imaged of the marvellous. 
By a wonderful exertion of skill and 
resolution, he succeeded in making his 
escape in the disguise of a mendicant 
from the prison into which he had been 
^thrown by Runjeet Singh, and, after 
'‘undergoing great hardships, reached, 
in 1816, the British station of Loodi- 
anah, where, like his brothet ^maun 
Shah, he became, with his family, a 

f dnsioner on the bounty of the E^t 
ndia Company. Mahmoud, however, 
did not enjoy the throne of Affghan- 
isttui long. As ia often the case in 
Eastern story, he became the victftu 
of the athbitiou and treacheiy of his 
a^izier, Fut^b Khan, who had been 
r^ainly insSamental in effecting the 
' late revolution in his favour, and who 
was desirous of making his own clan, 
the Barukzye, a diminutive biunch of 


the great Douranec tribe, the govern- 
ing power in the country. His young¬ 
est brother, Dost Mahommeb, Vho 
afterwards became still more famous 
m British history, treacherously made 
himself master of the city of Herat, 
and eveMnsulted some ladies of ^righ 
rank in the harem of the governor of 
that place. Upon this he was attacked 
by Prince Kamran, the son of Mah¬ 
moud Shah, and forced to take refuge 
in Cashmere, where his brother was 
governor. Futteh Khan, the powerful 
vizier, was subsequently made prison¬ 
er, and, after being deprived of sight, 
cut to pieces in the presence of the 
king and prince because he refused to 
order his brother to surrender. But 
this success was of short duration. 
Dost Mahommed, who a man of 
uncomnmn energy and resolution, and 
extremely beloved by the hill-tribes, 
raised an army, and, advancing against 
Cabul, made himself master of that 
capital, from which Mahmoud Shalf 
and his son Kamran iied to Herat, 
^ich still acknowledged their sov¬ 
ereignty, and established themselves 
in tiiat fragment of the Douranee em¬ 
pire, Though Ayoob, an obscure prince 
of the royal race of the Suddozyes, was 
proclaimed king, yet the real sove¬ 
reignty now passed into the hands of 
the sons of Futteh Khan—Azim Khan, 
Dost Mahommed, and their brothers— 
who parcelled out the country amongst 
themselves. But a furious domestic 
strife |oon ensued between the Baruk¬ 
zye brethren, which ended, in 1826, 
after the death of Azim Khan, and the 
deposition of Ayoob, in the recognised 
supremacy of Dost Mahommed. That 
able ruler succeeded in maintaining 
himself in Cabul and the central pro¬ 
vinces, where he extremely be¬ 
loved, and where his government, as 
that of firm and intrepid men always 
is in‘the East, was found to be a 
perfect blessing to the people. Shah 
Soojah made several unsuccessful at- 
tempta; like Henry VL - in English 
story, to regain his lost ipheritmice, 
but thqy were all shattered ogatilst 
the superior capacity and fortune of 
the successful occupant of the throne. 
The provinces which acknowledged 
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the sway of Dost Mahommed were | ^ for a considerable period to tho 

those of Cabul, Bamian, Ghiiznee, i ; of Persia by Kamran, tho pro- 

Candahar, Ghouband, and Jellalabad; ruler of Herat, and partly on 
but a part, it is true, of the old Dou- I engagements entered into by that 

ranee empire, founded by Ahmed Shah, ce while the Shah of Persia was 

half a century before, but the most ^(loyed in reducing Khorassau to 
importanl* as lying inits^ntre, and obedience. The claim laid extended 
commanding the whole ptsses from to all Afghanistan, aa far as Ghuznee, 
Persia into India. and included Candahar. Great Brit- 

37. In this distracted state of the ain, however, Ifras debarred by tho 9th 

AiFghanistan empire were to be found article of the existing •reaty from in- 
tl^e certain and easy means of estab- terfering between the Persians and Aff- 
lishing, not British government or ghans^ unless called on by parties; 

mle, but British influence, in the a thing which was not very likely to 
whole hill-country beyond the.Indus, occur, when the former was entirely 
The people were so divided by the under the direction of Russia. The 
successful usurpations which had taken Shah of Persia was resolved to make 
place that they had ceased to be for- good his claims by force of arms, and 
midable as enemies, while the reigning the ruler of Herat was dually deter- 
heads of tl» clans which were disput- mined to resist him. Russia inces- 
ing, and had in different places ob- santly urged Persia into this contest; 
tained the supremacy, were so inse- Muscovite officers were largely em- 
curely seated on their thrones that ployed in drilling tho Persian armies; 
British countenance and British gold Muscovite engineers in directing their 

» were alike important to their success, artillery; and under the name of 
To Dost Mahommed, in particular, “ Russian deserters,” a regiment of its 
OUT alliance was of inestimable import- troops was openly employed in the 
ance, as he was a usurper who ne- Persian service, and was much supe- 
longed to a different emd rivc^ clan rior in discipline and equipment to 
from that which had before possessed any force which the Afghans could 
tlie tlirone. And though supported, as bring against it. In impefling its vas- 
Napoleon was in France, by the gi’eat sal, Persia, into this war, Russia was 
majority of the people, he had to con- only following up its usual policy, 
tend with a dispossessed party, which winch was to precede its own conquests 
would make every effort to regain it, by tho arms of its dependants, as a 
and an iudcfatigable pretender, who, general pushes forward his tirailleurs 
like the unfortunate Charles Edward before he brings the masses of regular 
in Scottish story, was hovering round troops into action. In this extremity 
the kiiigdom^in search of a*place to the Shah of Herat naturally looked to 
effect an entrance. He accordingly Great Britain for protection, the only 
was most axydous to cultivate the Brit- power capable of counterbalancing the 
ish alliance, and a trifling annual sub- Czar in central Asia; and thus, whflo 
aidy would to a certainty have secured |^be uncertainty of his tenure of the 
him as a faithful ally, throne naturally inclined Dost Ma- 

38. While tkese obvious considers- hommed to onr alliance, the imminent 
tions promised a ready sway over Dost JiazaTd of subjugation by Persia, back- 
Mahommed to the Britiw Govern- ed by the Colossus of the North, was 
ment, another circumstance* equally equally sure to retain the rulerof Herat 
bound Kamran, the Sh^ of Herat, in onr interests. 

then belonging to the rival house, jji 39. The only drawback to this gen 
. our interests. Persia, whictfhad now, erally auspicious state of things on tho 
flince the peace of 1828, been the mere side of Affghanistan c<maisted in the ^ ^ 
•rassal of Russi^ laid clain^to a sove- rival pretensions of a state, wiMRlj^ 
xoignty over this city and its depend- had recently risen to eminence in tho 
encies, founded partly on the conquests Puiyab. This was the kingdom of 
of NadirShah, partly on a payment of the Sikhs. This remarkable tribe 
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had long hoen known on the havks of 
the Sutlej, and in customs and re\ igion 
differed considerably from any the 
adjoining ones. It had never, how¬ 
ever, attained to remarkable eininracc, 
or been considered as one of the great 
powers of India, till its direction fell 
into the hands of a chieftain of talents 
and energy, Runjeet Stngh. This 
sagacious and indefati|able man, ob¬ 
serving attent^ely the course of events 
for the last half centuiy between the 
British and the native powers, whom 
they successively vanquished, arrived 
at the conclusion that these hated 
islanders were for the time invincible, 
and that the only way in the end to 
rear iip a barrier to their conquests, 
was in peace and silence to mrm a 
military force, disciplined after the 
European fashion, capable of bringing 
into the field an army equal to their 
own. For this purpose he offered the 
greatest encouragement to French offi¬ 
cers to settle amongst his people, and 
intrusted them with the entire direc¬ 
tion of his military forces. But it was 
the disbanding of so large a pait of the 
sepoy force by Lord William Bentinck, 
in pursuance of the economical ideas 
of the day, which was one great source 
ot Runjeet Singh’s military strength. 
Many of those whom he dismissed 
took service with the Sikh chief, who 
tlius acquired an arn^, containing a 
largo mixture of old British soldiers, 
directed by French officers, and train¬ 
ed to the very higliest point of discip¬ 
line and steadiness in the field. 

40. Had it been possible to have' 
united the Sikhs with the Affghans in j 
tile British alliance, they would liave 
formed a bariicr impenetrable alike ta 
the bayonets and the intrigues of Rus- 
eia, and which, by the vast armies and 
the still vaster revenue of the British in 
India, might have bid defiance to the 
worli But, unfortunately, this was 
very fax indeed from being the case. 
Rui^jeet Singh had taken advantage of^ 
the distracted state of the Dourauce 
empire, in consonance of the civil dis- 
{>e&sious whioflkhave been mentioned, 
and by aid of his numerous and 
disciplined battaRons, had succeeded 
in wresting from its ^ief the whole 


province of Peshawur, being the part 
of Affghanistan wliicli lay next to In¬ 
dia, and wloich was the more valuable 
as nearly a moiety of the whole rev¬ 
enue of the old Affghanistan empire 
had been derived from its inhabitants. 
Tins invjrion was justly regarded* as 
an unpamonable offence by Dost Ma- 
hommed and the other nilcrs of Aff- 
ghanistan, and they had nothing so 
much at heart as to regain this lost 
portion of the inheritance of their fa¬ 
thers. But Runjeet Singh was equally 
determined to retain it, for, next to his 
capital Lahore, it formed the brightest 
jewel in his crown. Thus the seeds of 
rancorous hostility and interminable 
jealousy were sown between these two 
powers, both of whom lay on the direct 
route from Russia to Inhia, and the 
alliance either of which would be 
of essential importance either to the 
English in defending, or the Russians 
in forcing an entrance into that coun¬ 
try. To conciliate both was scarcely 
possible, and the great point for con¬ 
sideration was, which was most likely 
to prove of service to our interests, and 
whiclt could most be relied on in the 
contest with the great northern power 
which seemed to be approaching. 

41. The war of artilleiy, however, 
was preceded, as usual in such cases, 
by the strife of diplomatists; and there 
the ability of the Muscovites appeared 
more clearly than in their military 
operations. The Russian Government 
despatclmd a confidential agent, named 
VicKovich, to Cabul, wh<» was fortified 
by a holograph letter* from the Czar 

* “ A. C.—In a happy mom^t the messen¬ 
ger of your highness, Mii'za Hassan, I'eached 
my court with your friendly letter. I was 
very much delighted to receive it, and very 
much gratified By its perueal. The contents 
of the letter prove that you are my well- 
wisher, and have filendly opinions towards 
me. It flattered me very much, and I was- 
convinced of your fiiendship to my everlast¬ 
ing government. In consequence of this, 
and preserving the terms of friendship which 
a«e now commenced betwixt you and my¬ 
self, In my%eart I will feel always happy to 
assist the people of Cabul who may come to 
trade in my kingdom. On the arriw of youi^ 
messenger, V^ave desired him to make pre¬ 
parations for his long journey back to you, 
and also appointed a man of dignity to accom¬ 
pany him on thb part of my govoruTuent. If 
it please God he arrives saie, he will present 
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himself. He arrived there on the 19tli 
December 1837, ostensibly as a com- 
mereial agent, really to cairy out the 
diplomatic instructions given him by 
Count Simonich, the Russian minister 
at Teheran, in the middle of Septem¬ 
ber, Befor# his arrival, ho\^er, the 
Britreh Government had senreaptain, 
afterwards Sir Alexander Burnea, on a 
similar mission to the court of Cabul, 
ostensibly for commercial, really for 
political purposes. The British envoy 
had been received in the most favour¬ 
able manner by Dost Mahornmed,\vho 
made no secret of his anxious wish to 
enter into the most friendly relations 
with the British Government, and 
upon the promise of such a subsidy 
annually paid as would enable him to 
'maintain his^sition, to enter into an 
alliance ohensivo and defensive with 
them. Rifty thousand pouncft a-year 
was all he demanded; a tiiile in Eng¬ 
land, but a very great sum in those 
^arts, as his whole revenue was only 
fifteen lacs of rupees, or £150,000, a- 
year. So groat was the influence ^ 
the British diplomatist, and so strong 
the desire of the Affghan chief to cul¬ 
tivate the British alliance, that he at 
first, on learning of the Russian en¬ 
voy’s approach, despatched orders to 
prevent him from entering the city; 
and when he did arrive, he immediate¬ 
ly sent for the British agent, and de¬ 
clared his determination not to receive 
overtures of any sort from any other 
power, as long as he had any nope of 
sympathy or as^^tance from th? Brit¬ 
ish GovenmrSnt.* 

to you the rarities of my country, which 1 
have sent through him. By the grace of God 
may your days be prolonged.—Sent from St 
Petersburg, the capUjC of Eussia, on the 27th 
April 1837, in the l2th year of my reign.”— 
Kaye, i. 201, note. 

♦ “ On the morning of the 10th, Dost Ma- 
hommed came over early from th^ Bala- 
Hissar, with a letter from his son, the gover¬ 
nor of Ghuznee, saying that the Russian 
agent had arrived in that city on his way to 
C^biU. Dost Maliommed said he Itid come 
for my counsel on the occasion; that he wish¬ 
ed to have nothing to do with any other 
po%er than the British; that he di^not wish 
to receive any agent of any power whatever, 
AS long as he had a hope of sympathy from 
us; and that he Would order the Russian 
Agent to he turned out, detained on the road, 


42. iJnfortunately, the policy of tho 
Britisl Government, and the powers 
comnYtted to their envoy at Cabul, 
were 4eiy little calculated to improve 
thesefciendly dispositions. Tho days 
were Those of economy and ^ retrench¬ 
ment; and anything appeared to be 
preferable to incurring at tho moment 
any outlay of money whiqji could pos¬ 
sibly be avoided. The presents he 
brought for the chief andPthe ladies of 
his zenana wero trifling and contempt¬ 
ible, and painfully contrasted with 
the magnificent gifts which during the 
former mission had been lavished with 
so unsparing a hand by Mr Elphin- 
stone, and spread such magniheent 
ideas of British grandeur and genero¬ 
sity. The envoy was empowered to- 
promise nothing, engage for nothing; 
and although accurately informed by 
him of the imminence of the danger, 
and that it was a ncck-and-neck race 
between England and Russia, neither 
a man nor a guinea was tendered to 
the chief who held the keys of India 
in his hand, and could avert calami¬ 
ties unnumbered from the British em¬ 
pire.* Peshawur undoubtedly made 

or act In any way I desired him. He gave 
me up all the letters, w]ilch I sent oif express 
to Lord Auckland.”—Sir A. Burses to Gov¬ 
ernor-General, 19th December IS37; Kaye, 
i. 188, 189. 

** Nothing could have been more discour¬ 
aging than the reception of theRussian agent. 
Dost Mahommed sull cluiig to the belief that 
the British Government would look favonr- 
ably on his cose, and teas mUing to receive a 
little from England rather than a great flecU 
from my other power. But he soon began to 
perceive that even that little was not to be 
obtained. Before the close of January, 
Bumes had received specific instiuctions* 
from tho Governor-General, and waa com¬ 
pelled, with the Btrongest feelings of mortifl- 
cafiou and reluctance on bis part, to strangle 
the hopes Dost Mahommed had so long en¬ 
couraged of a friendly mediation of Brit¬ 
ish Government between the Ameer and Run- 
jeet Singh.”— Kaye, i 100,191. 

* We are in a mess here—Herat is be¬ 
sieged, and may fall, and the Emperor of 
Russia has sent an s^ent to Cabal to offer 
{•DOst Mahommed money to fight Runjeet 
Singh. 1 could not believe my eyes or ears, 
but Captain Vlckovlch (that Is uio agent’s 
name) arrived here with a blazisg letter thre^ 
feet long, and sent imraedinlPy to pay ms 
respects to me. The Ameer (Dost Mahom- 
med) came over to mo sharp, and offered to 
do aa I liked—kick him out,' or anything; and 
Bince he was go friendly, 1 said, Give me the 
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^ difficulty, as it was claiirt^d and 
eagerly sought both by the l^tfghan 
and Sikh chiefs, and it was ro easy 
matter for the English Governyeut to 
reconcile their contending interests, or 
i-etam them both in our alliance. But 
such was the anxiety of Dost Mahom- 
med to preserve the most amicable re¬ 
lations with the British Government, 
that by the promise of a very mode¬ 
rate subsidy' from them, he miffht 
easily have been induced to forego his 
demand for the disputed province, and 
remain steady in the British alliance, 
without urging claims which mi^ht 
have compromised our relations with 
Bunjeet Singh.* But, unliappily, 
Lord Auckland’s policy was entirely 
4lifferent; and before the end of Jan¬ 
uary, Captain Burnes received positive 
instructions, which compelled nim, to 
his bitter mortification, to strangle the 
sanguine hopes which Dost jlilahoiu- 
med had long entertained of receiving 
assistance from Great Britain, and in 
a manner forced him to throw him¬ 
self into the arms of the Emperor of; 
Russia. 

I 

letters the agent has brought, all of which he I 
surrendered sharp.‘^—B ubnbs’s Private,Cor- 
T€sponiU7ice; Kaye, i. 189. 

Mr M^Neiirs opinion, who wrote from the 
court of Persia, was equally dear. **I)ost 
'Maliommed Khan, with a little aid from us, 
could be put m possession of both Candahar 
-and Herat I anxiously /tope that aUl villnot 
he 'loithheld. A loan of money would possibly 
enable Mm to do this, and, would give us a 
great hold upon him. He ought to be pre¬ 
cluded nrom receiving any other foreign re¬ 
presentatives or agouta of any hind at his 
court and should agree to transact aU busi¬ 
ness with foreign powers through the British 
agent. Unless sennething of this kind is done, 
we shall never be secure; and until l^st Ma* 
hommed Khan, or some other Ail^an, shall 
have got both Candahar and Herat Snto 
his hands, our position here must continue 
to be a false one.’’—Mr to CaPTAiiit 

^Buii 2 te 8 , March 13, 1837 {MS. Records). 

** It appears to me that the opinions of 
Dost Mahomined call for much deuboration. 
It will be seen that the chief is not bent on 
possessing Feshawur, or on gratifying an 
enmity fbwards his brothers, but simply pur- 
sulng the worldly maxim of securing himselt 
frotti inidry* The arguments which he has 
adduced seem worthy of every consideration, 
sa^d.the inoi^Bowhen even an avowed par- 
tim of Qultal Mahommed does not deny the 
justice of the Ameer’s ohjeotioii.”— Captatk 
Bvhhes to- OOvEmeott-Os^enAL, January 26, 
1633; Kaye, i, 104, note* 


43. The Russian envoy was by no 
means equally parsimonious in his pro-*" 
fessions or guarded in hia promises. 
He informed Dost Mahommed that he 
was commissioned to express the sin¬ 
cere sympathy of the Russian Govern¬ 
ment the difficulties, under which 
he lahSGred; that they were willing to 
assist him in expelling Runjeet Singh 
from Peshawur, and would furnish him 
with money for that [lurpose, and re¬ 
new it annually, expecting in return 
the chieftain's good offices. Even the 
mode of conveying the much-coveted 
treasure was specified; the Russians 
engaging to send it to Bokhara, whence 
Dost M^ommed was expected to con¬ 
vey it to his own capital. At the same 
time, the combined intrigues of Russia 
and Persia succeeded*-in effecting a 
treaty with the rulers of Candahar, by 
which they engaged fa transfer to them 
the city and territory of Herat, to be 
held for a tribute to the Shah of Per¬ 
sia.* This treaty was guaranteed by 
Count Simonich on the part of Russia, 
in the following terms: “ I, who am 
The minister-plenipotentiary of the ex¬ 
alted Government of Russia, will be 
guarantee that neither on the part of 
the Shah of Persia, nor on the part of 
the powerful Sirdars, shall there be 
any deviation from, nor violation of, 
this entire treaty and these agree¬ 
ments/' Thus did the Russian Govern¬ 
ment, in pursuance of its usual policy, 
push forward the lesser states in its 
alliance, or under its influence, to pre¬ 
cede ^ts disciplined ];iattalions in the 
career of conquest, and pioneer the way 
for its eagles in their iq^rch; and thus 
skilfully did it take advantage of their 
separate designs and ambition to effect 
an object from which itself in the end 
was alone to profit. To the Shah of 
Pei-sia it promised the sovereignty of 
Herat as the reward of its reduction; 
to the Candalior chiefs, the possession 
of that city, subject to the suzerainty 
of Persia; and to Dost Mahommed, 
mone^ to enable him to recover Pesh* 

* Candahar was at this time governed by 
Rohim-dil-Khan and some‘other of* the 
brother^ of Host Mahommed, who, though 
they to a certain extent ocknowledged the 
Host’s supremacy, yet acted, when it so suit¬ 
ed them, as independent chiefs. 
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Awiir from the Sikhs, and regain that 
lost appendage of the Douranee em¬ 
pire. • And the object of all this com¬ 
plicated diplomatic intrigue was to 
subject Herat, Cabul, Candahar, and 
Peshawnr to its influence, and thus 
securj the cc^operation of thejulers in 
all these cities, the keys of tfle moun¬ 
tain-regions, in its grand design of ad¬ 
vancing its dominions to the banks of 
the Indus.* 

44. Herat was the place which be¬ 
came the first object of attack in pur¬ 
suance of these complicated negotia¬ 
tions. “ Surroundecl,” says an eye¬ 
witness, ! “ by a fair expanse of country, 
where alternating corn-fields, vine¬ 
yards, and gardens vary the richness 
and beauty of the scene, and the bright 
waters of smaffininning streams lighten 
the pleasant landscape, lies tljp city of 
Herat.*' The Sequent words of Cap¬ 
tain Conolly apply only to the beauty 
beyond the wails—within them, as in 
fhost Asiatic towns, all is dirt and de¬ 
solation. But, in a military point of 
view, it is 0 position of the very highe|f 
importance. “ Within the limits of 
the Herateo territory, all the great 
roads leading on India converge. An 
army composed of foot and horse only, 
with a few pieces of light artillery, 
might traverse some of the passes, 
seventeen thousand feet in height, 
which intersect the stupendous range 
of the Hindoo Cooali j but one equipped 
with heavy artillery, and all the cum¬ 
brous appliances of modem war, can 
make its way by no other route from 
the north-i^est to the Indian frontier. 
The city stands in a rich plain lying at 
the foot of the mountains, the extra¬ 
ordinary fertility of which, especially 

* *' The Russian ambassador, who is always 
with the Shall, sends you 'a letter which 1 
eucloso. The substance of his verbal mes- 
saue to you is, that if the 8h^ does eveiy- 
thing you want, so much the better; and if 
not, the Russian Government will fUmishyou 
with everything wantmg. The object ot the*| 
Russian envoy by this message ts%o have a 
road to the Englifk^ and for this they are very 
^xious. He is waiting for your answer, and 
lara sure he wiU serve you.”—Ag^t of Cabal 
<0 Dost Mahommed, Jpiuary 14, T^S, No. 6, 
Correspondence tegoirdin^ Affglianistanf laid 
ParlifXinent. 

t Kate, L 203. 


in graim crops, has led to its being* 
styled fhe *‘^*anary of central Asia.” 
It presents, ttierefore, every advantage 
for thJcollecting of provisions and for- 
matiojf of magazines, to facilitate tho 
transif, in the desolate mountain re¬ 
gion which lies beyond, of a large army. 
The city itself contains about 45,000 
inhabitants, and stands within four- 
solid earthen walls, each about a mile 
long, which environ it inithe form of a 
square. These walls, how-ever, when 
the Persian army approached them, 
were in a very decayed state. The real 
defence of the place consisted in two 
covered-ways, or fmesse-brayes, one in 
the inside, and the other in tlie outsido 
of the ditch. The lower one was on 
the level of the surrounding country,, 
its parapet partly covered by a mound 
of earth on the counterscarp formed hy 
the accumulation of rubbish from tho 
clearings of the ditch.* 

46. When the Persian army, directed 
by Russian officers, and supported by 
the Russian battalion of “ Deserters,*’ 
approached the city, it was nominally 
under the rule of Kamran, the only ono 
of the royal family who retained a 2 >arfc 

* ¥aken from Kaye, i. 202, 204. In tho 
history of tho AiTglianistan wai', the Author 
thinks it right to say that tho chief authority 
relied on, where others are not quoted, is Mr 
lUye’s g^phic and admirable narrative of 
that memorable'contest. In tho library edi¬ 
tion be U uniformly referred to when this is 
done at the end of each paragraph. Tho 
passages founded on are, however, not in 
general inserted as quotations with inverted 
commas, because they are almost all so ihuch 
abridged, tho Author being obliged, in two 
chapters and a half, to condense the matter 
of two large volumes. But he is the flr^ 
tq admowfedge his great obligations to thdl 
a^urate ana flaacinating work, which, like 
Lwy’s narrative of the second Pumc war, or 
Segur’s of the Moscow campaign, will always 
form the groundwork of subsequent histories 
on the subject. Those who wish to investi¬ 
gate the military details will find the best 
account of the advance to Cabul in Have- 
lodi’s Narrative; of the destruction of our 
army there, jn Lieutenant Eyre’s and Lady 
BhUrs Journals; of the defence qfuelUlabad,,. 
in Gleig's Account of Sale's Brigade in Alf- 
id^anlstan; and of the events in Webtera 
Affbhanistan and tho reconquest of Cabul, in 
Nott's Life; but the politic^ and secret • 
tory of these events can only be found in ther* 
great mass of original documents quoted by 
S^ye, and worked np by him into a etory oP 
surpassing interest 
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■of the former Affghanmouarchya "Worn 
out, however, by the debility iiiduced 
by every species of excess, he was him¬ 
self incamble of carrying on the govern¬ 
ment, which had entirely falleU into 
the hands of his vizier, Yar Mlhom- 
med, an able and energetic, but un¬ 
principled and profligate man, whose 
son was the governor of the city. The 
terms which the Persian Shah offered 
to Kamran f'ere, that he was to be 
-deprived of the title of king; a Per¬ 
sian garrison was to be received into 
the city, where coins were to be stnick 
in the name, and prayers offered for, 
the Peisian king. On these conditions 
the Affghan chief was to be allowed to 
retain the government, and he was to 
join his forces to the Persian army and 
that of Dost Mahommed, and make 
war on the Sikhs. These terms were 
indignantly rejected by the Affghans; 
the old animosity at the Persians re¬ 
vived in full force; a general enthu¬ 
siasm seized the people, and they pre¬ 
pared with resolute determination to 
maintain their independence. Rut 
Iheir forces were small, their guns few 
and ill manned, their ramparts crum¬ 
bling in decay; and all their effoits 
would probably have been unavailing, 
had it not been that on the day when 
the King made his public entry into the 
city to direct the war, a young English 
officer was in the crowd which assem¬ 
bled to witness his arrival, who soon 
acquired the lead in the defence which 
heroism and talent never fail to obtain 
in presence of danger— Eldred Pot- 

TINGER. 

46. The Persian army advanced in 
Uiree divisions, the foremost of which, 
10,000 strong, appeared before tfee 
walls on the 22d of November 1837. 

' The fortress would not have held out 
a fortnight against an Anglo-Indian 
army of half the force; but the Persian 
host, though 30,000 strong when it all 
came up,,^ contained few real soldfers, 
and waa,^ with the exception of tlft 
Russian battalion, in a veiy rude and 
disorganised state. The inhabitants 
*’tuade a noblvdefence; and Yor Ma- 
'hommed exerfbd himself with surpris- 
ing vigour to stifle discontent and pro¬ 
vide tne means of resistance. Ground 


was broken before the fortress on the 
23d November; .but the proOTess'’ of'' 
the siege was for long very wow, al¬ 
though the flro even of the light artil¬ 
lery of the Persians brought down the 
rotten parapets like tinder. Sallies 
were made daily; and Pettinger^ the 
real heM^of the place, diffused*'into 
the breasts of all around him his owm. 
dauntless intrepidity. Under his com¬ 
mand the operations of the besieged 
became not only energetic but skilfiil. 
The breaches were repaired as fast as 
they were made; in vain the flaming 
tempest descended on the inhabitants 
in their houses; water was provided as 
fast as they took fire. The people 
bore the conflagrations which ensued 
with a constancy worthy of the highest 
admiration; and thougWften despair¬ 
ing of the result, continued with 
moumfdi firmness to assert their in¬ 
dependence. 

47. The siege continued in this man¬ 
ner during the whole winter, without? 
any material progress being made, ex- 
cj^t in the ruin of the houses iu the 
town, accompanied with a melancholy 
loss^of life. “ Scarcely a shop,” says 
Pottinger, ‘‘had escaped destruction; 
the shutters, seats, shelves, nay, even 
the very beams and door-posts, had 
been torn down for firewood; most of 
the houses were burnt or unroofed; 
scarcely any business was going on; 
here and there were gathered knots of 
pale and anxious citizens w'hispering 
their sufferings,” Notwithstanding 
these discouraging circumstances, the 
defence was continued with a constancy 
unsurpassed in ancient or modern 
times; and the Affghans, leaving their 
walls, even made some successful sallies 
with their formidable horse upon the 
enemy. During the Siege, Mr M ‘Neill, 
the British minister at the court of 
Teheran, came up to the Persian head¬ 
quarters, and exerted his groat diplo¬ 
matic abilities to effect an accommoda- 
,tion, but in vain. On 18th April the 
fire of tSe besiegers was extremely vio* 
lent, and the breaches on the east and 
north we^e declared practicable. Tlfe 
old walls were sliding down at every 
round. But instead of waiting for the 
assault which was on the point of be* 
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ing delivered, the Affghans themselves lahou/ed with a huge staff the hind' 

• leapt over the parapet, streamed down most rof the party, the Affghans re- 
the# breaches, and, after a desperate turned to the charge, and, leaping 
hand-to-hand encounter, drove back over the parapet, rushed out upon tho 
the assailants at all points from the stoniers. The Persians, who were ad- 
advanced trenches. vanJng with loud shouts in the full 

48. Tho#24th June was the most confidence of victory, were seized with 
memorable day in the sieg^^for on it a sudden panic on this unexpected on- 
the final assault took place.* With set, and fiod headlong down the breach, 
characteristic supineness, although the where they were almost all slaughtered 
signs of what was approaching were by the yataglians and bayonets of the 
sufficiently evident, the ^rrison were Affghans. The crisis was over—the 
off their guard. The vizier, Yar Ma- fortress was saved. The advance of 
hommed, was at his quarters—most of Russia in central Asia was an’ested by 
the sentinels were asleep. Suddenly, the heroism and conduct of one man, 
at the signal of a discharge of a rocket who inspired into the sinking hearts 
from the Persian headquarters, five of the garrison a portion of his owJi 
columns leapt out of the trenches and indomitable resolution.* 
advanced to the assault of as many 49. The fate of Herat was, in reality, 
breaches. M four the assailants were determined on this day; but the be- 
repulsed; but at the fifth the stormers, sieged were ignorant, as is often tho 
gallantly led by their officers? succeed- case in desperate actions in war, of the 
ed in forcing the lower fausse-hraye, magnitude of their own success, und 
where the defenders fell to a man. En- retired in sorrow and mourning from, 
•conraged by this success, they pushed the scene of their decisive triumph, 
up the slope, and after a brief but des- The loss the Affghans had sustained 
perate struggle, the upper fausse-br^e was very great; gloom overspread their 
was also cai’ried, and a few of the most spirits, despair had seized on the brav- 
da^ing assailants gained the top ^ the est hearts. The Persians had lost 1709 
breach. They there met the Anghan men in tho assault, the Affghans not 
reserve, which, by a violent rusli, sue- more than half the number; but it was 
ceeded in driving the assailants down, more severely felt, as their numbers 
Again they returned to the charge, were so much less considerable. Provi- 
again they were hurled down by the sious also had become extremely scarce; 
dauntless defenders. The conflict was the people were dying of famine in th^' 
fierce, the issue doubtful. Roused by streets; ammunition was beginning to 
the tumult, the vizier rode down to- fail, medical assistance and resources 
wards the breach accompanied by Pot- of all kinds were no longer to be had. 
linger; but tlm heart of the Asiatic* The soldiers clamoured for bread or 
quailed before the terrors of that dread- money, and increased the sufferings of 
iul moment, jnd he could not be pre- the wretched inhabitants by breatong 
vailed on to go to the spot where the into and ransacking the houses, anfi 
terrible conflict raged. Not so the t^turing the persons *of such as they 
European: in that trying hour the suspected of having stores of either 
West asserted itt ancient superiority concealed. The blockade, which for 
over the East. Pottinger’s resolution long,had been imperfect, had now been 
never failed, and at length, partly by rendered complete, and no supplies of 
energetic appeals to hm Eonour^partly any sort could reach the beleaguemd 
by actual force, the vizier was brought and famishing city. But ii^all these 
up by him to the men as they were re-, respects the condition of the besiegers 
tiring from the breach, and tl^y were 

rallied and led ^ ^he conflict. * This animated description Is Tnafnly taken , 

Headed bV the Englishman, and im- from Pottinger'a most interring joumaMf 

nelled forward by uie vizier? who be- the siege, excepting that reiJling to his noble 
peneu lurwai^i uj wio .*^*p*, »» w wp conduct, which is given by Kaye; 

* An assault had been, mode on the 18th for, like all other really bnwe mon, he lu ai- 
June, but it proved unsuccessful lent on bis own exploits. 
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was little better, in some worse. iTheir 
cnerffies were damped, sickness raged 
ill tfieir camp, their resources were 
wellnigh exteiusteih their hopefi ex- j 
tinguished. The siege was of ivces-! 
aity converted into a blockade; iV he-; 
came a mere question who should starve 
hrst. Yet was there no thought in the 
besieged of a surrender. “With open 
breacnes,” says Pottinger, "a starving 
soldiery, an<iVa disaffected populace, 
they determined to hold out to the 
last.” 

50. But notwitlistanding all their 
resolution, Herat must at length have 
fallen, and famine would have van¬ 
quished those whom the sword could 
not subdue, had not external events 
now begun which hastened the termi¬ 
nation of this protracted siege. The 
British Government at Calcutta had 
at length become sensible of the vital 
interest which they had in the preser¬ 
vation of the gate of Hindostan, and 
tardily took measuies to givo it some 
slight succour. Lord Auckland, at the 
eleventh hour, and after the siege had 
lasted nine months, at the earnest re¬ 
quest of Mr M‘Neill, made a demon¬ 
stration in the Persian Gulf, which, 
though not in itself of great magnitude, 
was attended with a surprising effect. 
The Semiramia and Hugh Lindsay 
steamers were despatched in the be¬ 
ginning of June from Bombay, with 
a battalion of marines and detach¬ 
ments of several re^ments of native 
infantry, and on the 19th June an¬ 
chored off the island of Karrack in the 
Persian Gulf, where they immediately 
landed. Intelligence of this unexpect- 
$1 apparition, magnified by the hun¬ 
dred tongues of rumour, was imn^- 
diately conveyed to the Persian camp 
^before Herat, and arrived there a few 
days after the repulse of the last as¬ 
sault. Soon aft^, Colonel Stoddart 
was despatched by Mr M‘Neill to the 
Persian ^amp witn a mes^e, to the 
effect, that if the Persians did not retifo 
from before Herat, and make repara¬ 
tion for the ixyuiies which had oeen 
iMicted npdk the English mission, it 
would be conttdwed as a hostile de¬ 
monstration a^inst England. The 
envoy was courteously received by the 


Shah. “ The fact is,” said the latter, 
“ if I don’t leave Herat, there will bo 
war; is not that it?” “It is war,” 
replied Stoddart; all depends on your 
majesty’s answer.” “We consent to 
the whole demands of the British Gov¬ 
ernment/! said the Shah^» two days 
afterwarJII'(Aug. 17). “ We will^not 

go to war. Were it not for their 
friendship, we should not return from 
before Herat. Had we known that 
our coming here would have risked the 
loss of their friendship, we should not 
have come at all.” Preparations for 
a retreat were soon after made in the 
Persian camp. The guns were first 
withdrawn from their advanced posi¬ 
tions; the baggage - cattle were then 
collected, the tents struck, and on the 
9th September the Shah^ounted his 
horse and set his face homeward. The 
blockade* wa.s raised, and the Aifghans 
beheld with speechless joy their wasted 
plains freed from the presence of the 
enemy. • 

51. The raising of the siege of Herat 
w^s an event of immense im^rtance in 
central Asia, and, if duly improved, 
wou^d have restored British indueucc 
over its whole extent, and averted all 
the calamities which ensued. As much 
as it raised the reputation of British 
arms and diplomacy, did it lower those 
of Russia,' More even than battles, 
sieges have, in modem warfare, deter¬ 
mined the fate of empires, and fixed 
the wavering current of general opinion 
[jin the East. The Czar had been foiled 
by Eit^Iand; Eldred^Pottinger was 
the acknowledged hero of Herat, Mr 
M'Neillthe successful diplomatic agent 
by whom the success had been effected. 
British infiuence was restored at the 
court of Teheran; gratitude for oflsiat- 
ance rendered pervdHed Affghanistan. 
So far did these new relations proceed, 
that although the Russian Government 
had, tkrou^ their ambassador in Per¬ 
sia, Count Simonich, strongly urged 
ithe Persian Government to march upon 
Herat, Advanced them 50,000 tomauns 
to aid in the expedition, and en^ged^ 
in the eyent of success, to* remit the 
whole remainder of the debt due by 
Persia to Russia under the treaty of 
1828, they disavowed the whol^ affair 
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when Lord Durham demanded expla- 
* nations on the subject in 1839, and 
declared that if Count Simonich had 
encouraged Mahommed Shah to pro¬ 
ceed against Herat, he had i)rocewed 
in direct violation of his instructions. 
At‘the same time they repu^ated en- 
tirelfy Vickovich*s proceedings at Ca- 
bul; a requital for vahiable services by 
Avhich that active agent was so discon¬ 
certed that he blew out his brains. 

52. Thus did England and Russia 
hrst meet, with entire defeat to the 
latter, in the ^at battle-field of cen^ 
tral Asia. If we go on at this rate,” 
said Baron Brunow, the ambassador of 
the Czar in London, to Sir John Hob- 
house, “the Cossack and the Sepoy 
will soon meet on the banks of the 
Oxus.” “ ^ry probably, baron,” re¬ 
lied the latter ; “ but however much 
should regret the collision, 1 should 
have no fears of the result. ” In truth, 
the designs of Russia had now met with 
% simal check, and her aggressive pol¬ 
icy had recoiled upon her own head. 
The system of impelling the northei'n 
powers upon the south before her own 
forces were brought into actiox^—of 
bnl)ing Persia to enter into the con¬ 
test by the promise of Herat and the 
remission of the unpaid debt, AfFghan-, 
istan by the offer of aid to recover 
Peshawur, and the Sikhs by indemnity 
for the loss of Peshawur by the spoils 
of India—had broken down at the out¬ 
set. The influence of England in cen¬ 
tral Asia, wellnigh lost by the parsi¬ 
monious s 3 r 8 te]E of late years, had been 
restored by the heroism of an English 
officer^ and the devoted ^llantry of his 
Affghan followers. Noting was want¬ 
ing but a conciliatoryand liberal policy 
to secure the Aflj^anistan chiefk in the 
English alliance. Unfortunately these 
eminently favourable circumstances 
were turned to no account, or rather 
rendered the prolific source of Adi, by 
the policy which they induced in the 
British Government. Insteadnf enter-' 
ing into an alliance with Dost mahom- 
med, the ruler of the people’s choice, 
aid who, by his viraur and ^lapacity, 
had won for himself a throne by show¬ 
ing he was worthy of it, and capable 
VOL. Vl. 


of mefcting the wants of the country, 
they aetermined on dethroning that 
chief, and placing the exiled discrowned 
sovereign, Shah Soojah, on the throne. 
The fact of his having proved incapa¬ 
ble dr ruling, or maintaining himself 
in power, and having been for thirty 
ears an exile, dmingwhich hehad, like 
is fellow-exiles in Europe, “ learned 
nothing, forgotten nothing,” was deem¬ 
ed of less importance iHan having a 
monarch on the throne who owed his 
restoration to British interference, and 
was identified with our Government by 
present interest and past obligation. 

53. The result has proved that a 
greater and more lamentable mistake 
never was committed by any govern¬ 
ment. Shah Soojah was not ^nly in¬ 
capable of ruling Affghanistan, but he 
was in the highest degree unpopular 
with its inhabitants, and would have 
been so with any subjects. At once 
weak and cruel, irresolute and re¬ 
vengeful, he was utterly disqualified 
to rule a nation of barbarians, and pos¬ 
sessed no merit but the unwearied per¬ 
severance with which he had striven 
to regain the lost inheritance of his 
&thers. On the other hand, Dost 
Mahommed was extremely popular 
with all classes,, and by his vigour and 
capacity ho had succeeded in estab¬ 
lishing his power on a solid founda¬ 
tion. True, he was a usurper, the son 
of the vizier; he had gained a throne 
by dispossessing his lawful sovereign. 
But Shah Soojah was no better; he 
had for a brief period held the throne 
by expelling from it his elder brother, 
who had himself w'on it hy dethroning 
and depriving of sight Zemaun Shah, 
the tme inheritor of the crown of the 
Douranee empire. The race of the 
viziers had succeeded to that of the 
imbecile shahs, as that of the maires 
du palaiSf from which Charles Martel 
and Charlemagne sprang, had in the 
olden time to the worn-out dynasty of 
the rois faimants of the first race in 
France. The claim of legitimacy had 
little to recommend Shah Soojah ap 
his personal character or^^aliflcatiofis. # 
He was not the rightful heir to the 
throne j Kamrau the victorious, the 

P 
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ruler of Herat, and his came 

in before Mm. In every point of view, | 
therefore, the determination to replace 
Shah Soojah upon the throne, ana dis- 

S lace Dost Mahommed, was inexpe- 
ient and unjust. It was unjijbt to 
the rightful heir, for it tended to place 
a usurper permanently on the throne; 
it was unjust to the Anghans, for it was 
intended to deprive them of their in¬ 
herent righi$» so frequently exercised 
amidst the changes of Asiatic ^vem-' 
ment, of choosing their own ruler, and 
to force upon them a weak and hated 
sovereign, equally incapable of winning 
a throne by conquest or retaining it 
from inheritance, It was unjust to¬ 
wards Dost Mahommed, who, so far 
from injuring, had done everything in 
his power to favour British subjects 
and interests, and had evinced the 
greatest anxiety to enter into the clos¬ 
est alliance with the Government of 


This was done by the sole authority of 
the Governor-General and his cohfi- 
dential advisers, then assembled at 
Simlah to enjoy the cool breezes of the 
first slopes of the Himalaya during the 
sultry season; the Supreme Council 
at Calcu|^ though tney> afterwards 
adhibits their official consent t(j the 
measures, were not, in the first in¬ 
stance, consulted in their preparation. 
Having taken his resolutions, Lord 
Auckland was not long in carrying 
them into effect. After a brief nego¬ 
tiation with the discrowned exile at 
Loodianah, a tripartite treaty was con¬ 
cluded at Lahore, on the 26th June 
1838, between the Goveraor-GteneraJ, 
Runjeet Singh, and Shah Soojah, 
which, to the infinite astonishment of 
the latter, provided for fils restoration, 
to his ancestral throne. The principal 
articles of the treaty were, that the 
British Government and the chiefs of 


Calcutta. It was to the Ipat degree 
inexpedient for our Indian empire; for 
instead of erecting a powerful barrier 
against the threatening dangers of 
Russian conquest, it was calculated to 
weaken that which already existed. It 
threatened to involve the English Gov¬ 
ernment in the endless maze of Af¬ 
ghan politics, and instead of bringing 
to their support a powerful ally and a 
gallant people, encumber them by the 
defence of a distant dependant, who 
could be upheld only by the force of 
foreign bayonets. 

54. These considerations, which were 
strongly urged upon Lord Auckland 
by Captain Burnes, and those best 
^quainted with the reM state of Aff- 
ghanistan, were entirely disregarded, 
and it was resolved at Ml hazardseto 
dispossess Dost Mahommed, and in his 
room place Shah Soojah on the throne.* 

* ** la October 1838. tbe author (M. Hoi- 
tin, Esq.), deeply convinced of the u^ust and 
perilotis uatute of the war, drew m a me- 
fiiorandma which the fMarqneas Wellesley 
trassmltlied to Sir John Gam mbhonse, then | 
ptefildeht of the Board of Control. His Lofd-il 
Ship suhemently addresaed a coznmnnica- 
tlon to Sir John a^lnat the Afi^han war, pre- 
dlctlzut * that oiU' dlfflcaltiea would commence 


men our xnStary eoceesses ended.* The 
Buhe of WeUinlitoUi ttr Mountstuart Slphin- 
atone, Mt Hr Hetcalfe, and 

other Indian atateBmieD, 
of tho qUe8tlon.*^-^li Kabtim, 435, note. 


Lahore recospiised Shah Soojah as the 
sovereign of Affghanistan; and he on 
his part engaged to cede Peshawur, 
Qoshmere, Attock, and their depend¬ 
encies, to the Rajeffi of Lahore;* that 
the ?;ajah undertook to despatch a body 
of troops to aid in re-establishing the 
AfFghan prince on the throne; that 
the three contracting powers engaged 
mutually to defend each other in case 
of attack; and the Shah promised not 
to enter into any negotiations with any 
foreign state without the knowledge 
and consent of the British and Sikh 
Governments, and bound himself to 

oppose any power having the desi^ 
to invade the Eritish and Sikh terri¬ 
tories by force of anns,Dto the .utmost 
of his ability.*’ Lastly, Shah Soojah 
promised not to disturb his nephew, 
the ruler of Herat, in his territories, 
and renounced all Aaim of supremacy 
over the Ameers of Scinde, who were 
to remain in possession of their coun¬ 
try udder the condition only of paying 
a moderate tribute to Shah Soojah, the 
amount of wMch was to be fixed by the 
Britishi Government. 

65. It must be confessed ^hat at first 
sight tb^ treaty appeared to have c(hi- 
ferred as great a benefit upon the Brit* 

^ These tenitoiies were aU actually is tho 
posaesrios of Busjeet Singh. 
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ish as tho Sikh Government, It se¬ 
cured the two powerful states of Lahore 
and Cabul in the English alliance, 
solved, in appearance at least, the dif¬ 
ferences between them, and seemed to 
provide * an effective barrier gainst 
Muscovite •agression, alil^ in the 
mountains of Affghanistan and on the 
banks of the Indus. But these advan¬ 
tages, so specious in appearance, and 
not altogether destitute of foundation, 
in reality were entirely neutralised, 
and in effect turned into evils, by the 
inherent injustice with wliicli it was 
tainted. It professed to regulate every¬ 
thing from views of expedience, and 
the supposed advantage of the British 
Government, by treaties concluded 
only with courts, forgetting that the 
people also fltjuired to be thought of; 
and that it was an unhallowed mode 
of cementing an alliance intended to 
serve as a barrier against Muscovite 
aggression, to commence with an act 
^f spoliation equal to any of those 
with which the great northern poten¬ 
tate was charged. • 

56, It was at hrst intended to assist 
Shah Soojah for the recoveiy o£ his 
riirono only by a very small British 
auxiliary force; and with this view it 
was announced in a proclamation is¬ 
sued by the Governor-General, that 
the Shah “ should enter Affghanistan 
surrounded by his own troops.** To 
effect this object, 4000 irregulars were 
raised and placed under the nominal 
command of Prince Tiraour, el^st son 
of Shah Soojah, but really under the 
direction of British officers, and en¬ 
tirely f aid fMm the British treasury. 
To this were to be added 6000 Sikhs 
under the command of Rupjeet Singh’s 
generals, who was also to station an 
army of 15,000*men in observation 
in the province of Pe^awur. These 
forces, with the aid of the terror and 
influence of the English no^e, and 
the supposed anxiety of the Affghans 
to regain the rule of their olc^pmcea,« 
would, it was hoped, suffice for 
change of dynasty in Affghanistan, 
^thout imperilling any considerable 
body of British tr^ps in its terrible 
deflles. Bumes, though he earnestly 
counselled that the case of Dost Ma« 


homnled should be reconsidered, an*l 
that we should act with him* rather 
than against him, yet gave it as 
decided opinion, that if his dethrone¬ 
ment was determined on, these meas- 
uresfc^ould be amply sufficient to ac¬ 
complish the object in view.+ But 
more accurate information soon con¬ 
vinced the Government that these ex¬ 
pectations were fallacious, and that if 
Shah Soojah was really lb be restored, 
it could only be by a British m^taiy 
force capable in reality, and not in 
name merely, of effecting the entire 
conquest of Affghanistan, Although, 
therefore, the assurances were still held 
out that Shah Soojah should enter 
Affghanistan surrounded only by his 
own troops, and relying for his restora¬ 
tion on the loyalty of his subjects, yet, 
in reality, preparations were made for 
an expedition of a very different de¬ 
scription, and for extending British 
influence and authority far beyond the 
Punjab and the Indus, to the distant 
snows of tho Hindoo Coosh.t 


* “It reuiains to bo reconsidered why we 
cannot act with Dost Mahommed. He is a 
man of undoubted ability, and has at heart a 
high opinion of the British nation; and if 
half of what you must do for others were 
done for him, and offers made which he could 
see would conduce to his interests, he ttmiUl 
abandon Russia a/nd Persia to-morrou. It 
may be said, that opportunity has been given 
him; but I would rather discuss this in per¬ 
son with you, for 1 think there is much to be 
said for him. Government have admitted 
that he had at best but a choice of difficul¬ 
ties; and it should not be forgotten tliat wo 
promised nothing, and Persia and Bussia 
held out a great aeaL*’«>*'OAPTAiN Bubmes to 
Oovekuce-Gbitebal, June 1,1688; Kayb, 1. 
840. 


t “ As for Shah Soojah personally, the Bri^ 
ish Government have only to send him to 
Pi^shawur with an agent, and two of its own 
regiments as an honorary escort, and an 
avowal to the Affghans that we have taken up 
his cause, to insure his being Jtxed for ever on 
the throne. The Hahsral^’B opinion has only 
tibereffire to be asked on the ex-king’s ad¬ 
vance to Pesbawnr, granting him at the same 
time four or five of the regiments which have 
no Sikhs In their ranks, and Soojah becomes 
Sing."—C aptaik Burkbs to Goverkob-Gbk- 
BEAL, July $, 1888; Have, i 342. 

t “His Majesty, Shah Soojah, will enter 
Affghanistan surrounded by bis own trooM, 
and will be supported agaijAt foreign Imr- ^ 
ference and faettous oppoailion by a BiitlsK 
army. The Governor-General confidently 
how that^e Shah wlU be speedily replaeea 
on nis throne by his own subjects and adhe- 
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57. The force provided for tie Afif -1 
ghanistan expemtion, when it was I 
finally decided on, was extremely for- ■ 
midable, and much more than suffi¬ 
cient, if it had not been for the diffi¬ 
culties of the country, for the toire 
and lasting subjugation of Affghanis- 
tan. The force destined for the expe¬ 
dition was styled the Army of the 
Indus," after the stylo of Napoleon's 
bulletins, and by the end of November 
it was all assembled in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Ferozepore. It consisted at 
first of a very lai^e force drawn from 
Jlengal, formed in two divisions, and 
numbering nearly 28,000 men, which 
assembled in the neighbourhood of tho 
Sikh forces, and exhibited a stupen¬ 
dous proof of the power and resources 
of tho British in India ; for tho troops 
were assembled at the foot of tho Hi¬ 
malaya, a thousand miles from Cal¬ 
cutta, and they were attended by 
nearly 100,000 camp-followers, and 
30,000 beasts of burden. Only four 
European regiments, however, were in 
this great force—viz., the 13th and 
Buffs, and 16th Lancers, and the Ben¬ 
gal European regiment. But before 
the review had ceased, or active oper¬ 
ations could be commenced, intelli¬ 
gence arrived of the raising of the 
siege of Herat, and the retreat of the 
Pei*sian army; less preparation was 


now deemed necessary, and a part only 
of the assembled force received orders 
to move forward. It consisted ofbno 
division under Sir W. Cotton, com¬ 
posed of three brigades of infantry, 
two of cavalry, and a considerable 
number^th of siege, horse, and field 
guns, amounting to 9500 men oi all 
arms. At the same time 6000 more, 
raised for the immediate service of 
Shah Soojali, accompanied that prince 
in his entnr into his long-lost do¬ 
minions, These were to be joined by 
a divisiou from Bombay under Sir J. 
Keane, commander of tho Bombay 
army, which was to come round by sea 
to Eurrachee, and from thence march 
up the banks of the Indus. It was 
composed of one bri^de of infantiy 
and one of cavalry, with^rtillery, and 
included two European regiments of 
foot and one of horse. Sir Henry 
Faue, an officer of tried energy and 
ability, in whom the Bengal army had 
unbounded confidence, at first had the 
command-in-chief. But before the 
nikrch from Ferozepore began, he sur¬ 
rendered the post he held, partly from 
ill health, pc^ly from thinking thero 
was nothing more to do, into the hands 
of Sir John Keane, also a veteran of 
Peninsular fame, but not of the samo 
suavity of temper, nor, equally with 
his predecessor, known to the troops 
he was destined to command. 


rents; and when once he shall be secured in 
pqwer, and the independence and integrity 
of AfTghanlstan established, the British army 
will be withdrawn. The Governor-General 
has been led to these measures by the duty 
which is imposed tipon him of providing for 
the security of the possessions of the British 
frown; but he rejoices that in the discharge 
of that duty he will be enabled to assist in 
restoring tlie union and prosperity of 
Affghan people. Throughout tlieam^chin^ 
operations, British influence will be sedu¬ 
lously employed to farther every measure of 
general benefl t, to reconcile differences, to se¬ 
cure ol^vlon of Injuries, aud to put an end to 
the distHotiens by which, for so bumy years, 
the welfare and happiness of the Aflghans 
have beezh« impaired Even to the chiefs 
whose hostile proceedings have given Ju^t 
cause of offence to the British Government, 
it will seek to secure liberal and honourable 
treatment on their tendering early submis- 
V 6100 , and Oeaste opposition to that 
course of which may be Judged 

most suitable tot the general advantage of 
tlieir country.*'—•PiWctmofion, Oct. 1, ICdd; 
Kays, 859. 


58. Before the army commenced its 
march, a series of magnificent ^ecta- 
clea, epiinently characteristic or East¬ 
ern manners and habito, took place on 
occasion of the meeting of the Gover¬ 
nor-General at Ferozepore with the aged) 
chief of Lahore, not inaptly st^ed 
'‘the Lion of the Punjab." On one 
day the British force was manoeuvred 
hy Sir Henry Fane; to the infinite- 
amazement of the Asiatics, who had 
never seen such movements before; on 
the ne^kt, the Sikhs were exorcised in 
presence of the English officers by their 
pchiofs, {«nd made a most cremtable 
appearance. The meeting of the Gov- 
emor-Geileral with the Lahore chief* 
in a plare selected for the purpose, 
about four miles &oxa the river Gharra* 
presented an unrivalled scene of mag¬ 
nificence and splendour. A nobld 
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guard of honour lined the way, aa, 
amidst tho roar of artillery and the 
clang of military music, Runjeet Singh 
came forth in the centre oi a line of 
elephants to the Governor-General’s 
tent, who advanced to meet him. So 
great was •the throng, so jmlent the 
pribs, when these two great potentates 
met, that many of the attendant Sikhs 
believed there was a design to destroy 
their chief, “ and began to blow their 
matches and grasp their weapons with 
a mingled ah* of distrust and ferocity. ” 
Soon, however, a passage was made, 
and the little decrepit old man was 
seen tottering into the tent, supported 
on the one side by the Governor-Gen¬ 
eral, on the other by Sir Henry Fane, 
whose fine figure strangely contrasted 
with the bBht and worn-out form of 
the Eastern chieftain. Ne|t day the 
Maharajah received Lord Auckland in 
his tent, who returned his visit. The 
magnificence of the scene then ex- 
• ceeded tliat of the preceding day, and 
the Sikhs fairly outdid the British in 
Oriental splendour, “The brillit.nt 
costumes of the Sikh sirdars, the gor¬ 
geous trappings of their horsey, the 
glittering steel casques, and corslets of 
chain armour, the scarlet-and-yellow 
dresses, the tents of crimson and gold/' 
the long lilies of elephants, and still 
longer squadrons of cavalry, formed 
an unrivalled spectacle of Eastern 
magnificence.* But different feelings 
were awakened, and every British heart 
beat with emotion, when, in ^lat dis¬ 
tant land, th« well-known notes of the 
national anthem arose from a Sikh 
'^nd» and the guns of the Kalsa thun¬ 
dered forth solute to the, representative 
of Queen Victoria, 

69. It w'as not, however, only in 
these scenes of ilplendour that the Aif- 
^anistan army was to be engaged. 
Could the future have been foreseen, 
the arid march, the mufSeddfhm, the 
wasted hpst, would have arisen in 
mournfal solemnity before the dazzled 
‘ vision. Little anticipating the catas¬ 
trophe wjiich awaited them, the British 
•officers returned gaily to Qieir tents, 
charmed with the present, careless of 
the future. Like the French officers 
• Kate, 1.375. 


setting out on the Moscow campaign, 
they were in the highest spirits, anti¬ 
cipating only a militaiy promenade of 
six months, to be followed a speedy 
return to their quarters at Calcutta or 
Borlbay, and regretting only that the 
raising of the E^ge of Herat had de¬ 
prived them of the laurels won in Rus¬ 
sian warfare, with which they hoped 
to adorn their brows. The plan of 
campaign was for thc^ Bengal divi¬ 
sion, preceded by Shah Soojah’s con¬ 
tingent, to cross the Indus at Bukhnr, 
and advance through the Bolan Foss 
to Cand^ar. There it was to be joined 
by the Bombay column, which, on its 
arrival up the Indus at Bukhur, was 
to follow by the same route. The 
whole were then to march on Cabul. 
Meanwhile Prince Timour, accom¬ 
panied by a Sikh army and Affghan 
auxiliary force, was to proceed from 
Peshawur to the same capital by the 
direct route through the Khyber Pass, 
the tribes guarding which were to 
be propitiated by British gold. Tho 
march of the Bengal column, under 
Sir Willoughby Cotton, began on the 
10 th December, and it was determined 
that its route should be through 
Scinde, in a north-westerly direction, 
to cross the Indus at Bukhur. From 
thence it was to move by Sliikarpoor 
and Dadur to the mouth of the Bolan' 
Pass, and after surmounting that ar¬ 
duous ascent, to advance by Quettah 
through the Kojuck Pass to Candahar, 
and Sience by Ghuznee to Cabul. 
This was a strangely devious dourso, 
for the army was to move over two 
sides of a triangle instead of the third; 
but the object of taking this circuit- 
•US route was to coerce and overawe 
the Ameers of Scinde, whose hostility 
was apprehended on good grounds, and 
who occupied an important militaiy 
positioi^i^commanding the communi¬ 
cations m the army. 

60. The army of Shah Soqjah headed 
|%e line of march, in order to keep up 
the appearance of the movement l^ing 
a national one, and not supported by 
foreign bayonets. B^ a diffi(^t}j^ 
occurred at the vety^utset of their 
career- By the existing treaty with 
the Ameers of Scinde, it was stipulated 
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Anxious looks were cast to every green 
mound in the arid waste, and its base 
searched by panting crowds in search 
of the limpid fountain. If a stream 
was seen ^tiering through the trees 
on the si& of the road, men, hopes, 
and camels rushed with unbridled im¬ 
petuosity to the side, and plunged their 
heads in the refreshing wave, drinking 
till they nearly burst. Often, when 
water was to be had only in small 
quantities, officers even of the highest 
rank voluntarily shared the much- 
coveted fluid with the humblest pri¬ 
vates, proving that the European had 
not degenerated from the time when, 
in the same desert, Alexander the 
Great, pouring away the helmet filled 
with water offered to him, quenched 
the thirst of a whole army. 

64. The reception given to Shah 
Soojah in Candahar was very flatter¬ 
ing, and such as to justify in a great 
degree the assui;^uces held out by Mr 
Macnaghten as to the disposition of 
the people to hail with joy the restor¬ 
ation or a prince of the ancient lin¬ 
eage. An immense crowd assembled 
to greet his approach; there were 
shouts, and the sound of music, and 
the noise of firing, and the counte¬ 
nances of the people evinced at least 
momentary pleasure. In the evening 
Mr Macnaghten wrote to Lord Auck¬ 
land—The Shah made a grand pub¬ 
lic entry intq the city this morning, 
and was received with feelings amount¬ 
ing nearly to adoration,” But the 
pleasing anticipations formed from 
this reception were much dispelled 
hy what appeared at a grand review 
ofi the army, held a few days after, 
when the restored monarch first 
ceiided the *‘musnud,^’ or throne oi 
^te. As the Bombay column had 
come up the pageant was magnifi¬ 
cent, and the recovered 

from thdr fati||;|^ made a brilliant 
appearance, mt tliere was no en¬ 
thusiasm ih the crowd: no one said. 
God bless him." The English officers 
surrounded king in their splendid 

a rms of scarlet and gold; but few 
ans appi^hed him. Murmurs 
were openly against the Feiing. 
hees (mdels), who were come to ex¬ 


terminate the true believers; and it 
was already evident that the Affghau * 
throne, in the person of Shah Soojab, 
could be maintained only hy British 
bayonets. 

66 , Soon after these operations were 
concluded by the army of Sir John 
Keane ift*western Affghanistan, (the 
eastern force, nominally under Prince 
Timour, but really under Colonel 
Wade, was engaged in the arduous 
task of surmounting the Khyber Pass. 
This was a service of very great diffi¬ 
culty, for not only was the defile of 
great length and terrific strength, but 
to force it Wade had only a motley 
crowd of 6000 Hindoos, Sikhs, and 
Affghans, upon the fidelity of wliom 
it was impossible to rely. The opeiv 
ation, however, was connoted with 
more facility than, in the circum¬ 
stances, tould have been expected. 
The Afreedis who held the pass had 
had ample time to mature their de¬ 
fences during the long time that the* 
British auxiliary forces lay at Pesha- 
wig ; but such was the vigour of 
Wade's operations when he did ad¬ 
vance and such his diplomatic skill, 
that,*partly by force, partly by ad¬ 
dress, all resistance was overcome. 
Prince Timour proved a weak, incap¬ 
able man, who could never, unaided 
have led his troops through the Khy¬ 
ber ; but his deficiencies were amply 
supplied by the energy and ability of 
the British officers in command of the 
expedition. The pass was surmount¬ 
ed with but a desultoj^ resistance, 
in overcoming which, however, the 
tinops, regular and irregjilar, evinced 
the greatest spirit, and the SiKhs in 
particular gave token of those mar¬ 
tial qualities which were destined ere 
long to try to the utt».rmost the prow¬ 
ess of the British soldier in the field. 
On the 26th July the fortress of Ali- 
Musjid,(,which commands the entrance 
of the defile, was invested, and on the 
following day it yielded to the well- 
airected fire of the guns under Lieut.. 
Barr of the Ben^ artillery. This 
success, and the imposing Aspect of 
the army*which swept through the 
paaa, broke up the confederacy of the 
tribes who were inclined to dispute 
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arose from the obstacles and impedi- 
jnents of nature, ; But they were so 
great as to occasion a very severe loss 
to the army, and such as, if combined 
with any serious resistance from man, 
would have rendered the passage im- 
practicabloi The pass is nearly sixty 
milks in length, of continueS^d often 
very rapid ascent, shut in with stupen^ 
dous precipices or wooded clifis on 
either side. The joyful sound of rush¬ 
ing waters was here to be heard; but 
it little availed the thirsty troops, for 
the toiTont which roared by their side 
was polluted by the multitude of dead 
camms which had fs^en or been thrown 


measure to the unfortunate soldiers 
and camp-followers, yet tiiey could 
not, even by the most rigid economy, 
be made to last much longer. Tue 
loaf of the European soldier was dimi- 
nisl^d in weight; the native troops 
received only a pound, the camp-fid- 
lowers half a pound, of flour a-day. 
Starvation stared them all in the face. 
In this extremity Certain Bumes re¬ 
paired to Khelat, and Im tlie promise 
of ample subsidies obt^ed from the 
khan of that place sonie trifling sup¬ 
plies of grain and camels, but adequate 
only to the wants of a few days. In 
truth, food could not be found in the 


into it by the advanced columns. The 
road was composed of sharp flint stones, 
which lamed the cattle, and such as 
fell behind Wfere immediately seized by 
the marauding tribes which infested 
the flanks and rear of the arfby. The 
line of march was strewed with bag¬ 
gage, abandoned tents, and stores; and 
•luxuries which a few weeks before or 
after would have fetched their weight 
in gold, were cast aside, or left tc^be 
trampled down by the cattle in the 
rear. At length the worn-out troops 
emerged from the pass, and beheld with 
unspeakable joy the open mountain- 
valley of Shawl spread out before them. 
** The clear crisp climate,” saysan eye¬ 
witness, “ braced the European frame; 
and over the ^idc plain, bounded by 
noble mountain-ranges, intersected by 
many sparkling streams, and dotted 
with orchards and viheyards, the eye 
ranged witlt (Relight; while tfle well- 
known carol of the lark, mounting up 
in thg fresh #moming air, broke with 
many home associations cunningly on 
the English ear. ” * 

63. On the 26th March the Ben^ 
column reached*Quettah, a miserable 
town, presenting no supidies whatever 
to the troops; and then the diffietdties 
of his position began painfully to pre¬ 
sent themselves to the comman^g 
officer- Here Sir Willoughby Cotton 
• had orders to wait for furtner instruc¬ 
tions ; but this had become nearly im¬ 
possible,*for the suppUeaof the army 
were becoming very low, ana although 
they were doled out in the scantiest 
^ Havelock, quoted by Eayb, i 408. 


country. The inhabitants were sub¬ 
sisting on herbs and grasses gathered 
in the jungle. It was only by bring¬ 
ing down sheep from the higher moun¬ 
tains that any addition to the subsist¬ 
ence of the army could bo obtained. 
To push on as rapidly as possible, and 
rea(m a more fhiitful region, was the 
only course which could be followed; 
but , though Cotton acted with promp¬ 
titude and decision, ho was forced to 
wait till Sir J. Keane, who had now 
quitted the Bombay column, came up 
and assumed the command. This he 
did on the 4th April. Then the aimy 
advanced rapidly through the Kojuck 
Pass; and at len^h, on the 25th ^ril, 
Shah Soojah, accompanied by the Brit¬ 
ish officers, reach^ Candahar, the 
second city in his dominions, and the 
wearied troops found rest and food in 
a fridtful country. The losses in the 
march, though wholly unopposed, had 
been enormous: 20,000 beasts of bur¬ 
den had perished, whose remains had 
for long mmished the chief food to l^e 
tiwp^ whose ordinary rations had 
been reduced to a fourth part of their 
usual amount. The sufferings of the 
men, and still more of the animals, 
during t|i6 latter part of the march, 
were indescribable; and never before 
had been seen bow dependent is man 
^n the vital element of water. Horses, 
already half starved for want of grain 
and grass, were throughout the day 
panting in all the agmies of thirst t 
and in the evening a fern drops of liqtiia 
could not be obtun.ed^even to mix the 
medicines of the sick in the hosjdtals. 
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Anxious looks were cast to evcr^ green | 
mound in the arid waste, and its base' 
searched by panting crowds in search 
of the limpid fountain. If a stream 
was seen ottering through the trees 
on the side of the road, men, hopses, 
and camels rushed with unbridled im¬ 
petuosity to the side, and plunged their 
heads in the refreshing wave, drinking 
till they nearly burst. Often, when 
water was to be had only in small 
quantities, omcera even of the highest 
rank voluntarily shared the much- 
coveted fluid with the humblest pri¬ 
vates, proving that the European had 
not degenerated from the time when, 
in the same desert, Alexander the 
Great, pouring away the helmet fllled 
with water offered to him, quenched 
the thirst of a whole army. 

64. The reception given to Shah 
Soojah in Cand^ar was very flatter¬ 
ing, and such as to justify in a great 
degree the assurances hold out by Mr 
Macnaghten as to the disposition of 
the people to hail with joy tho restor¬ 
ation of a prince of the ancient lin¬ 
eage. An immense crowd assembled 
to greet his approach; there were 
shouts, and the sound of music, and 
the noise of firing, and the counte¬ 
nances of the people evinced at least 
momentary pleasure. In the evening 
Mr Macnaghten wrote to Lord Auck¬ 
land—" The Shah made a grand pub¬ 
lic entry into the city this morning, 
and was received with feelings amount¬ 
ing nearly to adoration.” But the 
pleasing anticipations formed from 
this reception were much dispelled 
by what appeared at a grand review 
o4 the army, held a few days after, 
when the restored monarch flrst as¬ 
cended the “muanud,*' or throne 3i 
stete. As the Bombay column had 
come up the pageant was magnifi¬ 
cent, and the troops, now recovered 
team their fatmues, made a brilliant 
appearance. But there was no en¬ 
thusiasm hi the crowd; no one said, 
God bless him.*’ The English officers 
surroimded the king in their splendid 
uniftnns of scarlet and gold; but few 
VV^nans appr^hed hm. Murmurs 
■were openly neal’d against the Fering- 
hees (infldels),. who were come to ex- 


tenninate the true believers; and it 
was already evident that the Affghau • 
throne, in the person of Shah Scoje-h, 
could be maintained only by British 
bayonets, 

65, Soon after these operations were 
concluded by the army of Sir John 
Keane in^^western Affgbanistan, f,the 
eastern force, nominally under Prince 
Timour, but really under Colonel 
Wade, was engt^ed in the arduous 
task of surmounting the Khyber Pass. 
This was a service of very great diffi- 
eulty, for not only was the defile of 
great length and terrific strength, but 
to force it Wade had only a motley 
crowd of 6000 Hindoos, Sikhs, and 
Affghans, upon the fidelity of whom 
it was impossible to rely. The oper¬ 
ation, however, was coq^.ucted with 
more facility than, in the circum- 
stances, lould have been expected. 
Tho Afjreedis who held the pass had 
had ample time to mature their de¬ 
fences during the long time that the* 
British auxiliary forces lay at Pesha- 
wm ; but such was the vigour of 
Wade’s operations when he did ad¬ 
vance and such his diplomatic skill, 
that,*partly by force, partly by ad¬ 
dress, all resistance was overcome. 
Prince Timour proved a weak, incap¬ 
able man, who could never, unaided, 
have led his troops through the Khy¬ 
ber ; but his deficiencies were amply 
supplied by the energy and ability of 
the British officers in command of the 
expedition. The pass was surmount¬ 
ed with but a desulto^ resistance, 
in overcoming which, however, the 
troops, regular and irregjilar, evinced 
the greatest spirit, and the Sikhs in 
particular gave token of those mar¬ 
tial qualities which were destined ere 
long to try to tho utttrmost the prow¬ 
ess of the British soldier in the field. 
On the 25th July the fortress of Ali- 
Musjid,«.which commands the entrance 
of the defile, was invested, and on tho 
following day it yielded to the well- 
airected Are of the guns under Lieut.. 
Barr of the Bengal ortilleiy. This 
success, and the imposing ^pect of 
the army •‘which swept through tho 
pass, broke up the confederacy of tho 
tribes who were inclined to dispute 
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the pa^ge : some drew oif their forces 
• iji despair; others opened their doors 
to Ijie magic of a golden key. Akbar 
Khan, who compianded tho force post¬ 
ed by Dost Mahommed at Jellalabad 
to defend the pass, was recalled to aid 
in the defcjpce of Cabul, now threat¬ 
ened from the west by Kdne. All 
opposition was finally overcome, and 
on the 3d September, Wade and Prinee 
Tunour reached the capital, which had 
previously been occupied by Sir John 
Keane’s forces. 

66 . The commencement of this for¬ 
midable war, and the plunging so large 
n part of tho British forces into the dis¬ 
tant defiles of Affghanistan, produced 
an immense sensation in India, and 
evinced the treacherous surface on 
which the %itish Government was 
reposing in fancied security. The 
native states on the bordors^ere be¬ 
ginning to evince signs of feverish 
, anxiety. From the huls of Nepaul to 
the jungles of Burmah came threats, 
at first smothered, but ere long openly 
uttered, of invasion. Even in our own 
provinces, and those longest subjected 
to our rule, there was an uneasy rest¬ 
less feeling among all classes — the 
well-known and often unaccountable 
precursor of external catastrophe or 
internal revolution. This feeling was 
peculiarly strong among the Mussul¬ 
man inhabitants, forming above fifteen 
millions in the upper provinces. It 
was akin to that which, eight-and- 
thirty years before, had alat-.ned Mar- 
<jues3 Wellesley, when Zemauif Shah 
threatened a descent from the moun¬ 
tains with th^ whole forces of central 
Asia, tb extemiuate the haughty in¬ 
fidels who had so long oppressed the 
land. In their eyes the approaching 
conflict assumed we air of a religious 
crusade. It was believed that the Fer- 
inghees were preparing to scale the 
mountains —** the native guardians of 
tho land ”—in order to exterminate 
the race of true believers in their strong-, 
^olds, but that the follower# of the 
Prophet would rise up in countless, 
xaultitudes, repel the vain assault^ 
pour down over the plains of^he Pun¬ 
jab and the Ganges, and wrest all the 
country, from the Indus to the sea, 


% 

from the infidel usurpers. So general 
were these feelings, so common the 
panic excited, tliat they formed the 
topic of conversation in the bazaars of 
Calcutta and Bombay, and occa-sioneil 
a serous decline in the value of the 
public securities.* 

67, But whatever might be the ex¬ 
pectations and hopes of the Hindoo 
and Mohammedan powers in India, 
the march of events, imthe first in¬ 
stance at least, was very different, and 
a signal triumph awaited the arms of 
Ch&tendom in the very cradle of tho 
rule of tho Crescent in central Asia, 
The army of Sir John Keane remained 
in Candahar for two months. This 
halt was indispensable, not only to en¬ 
able the troops to recover from the 
toils and hai'dships of their long aiul 
exhausting march, but more especially 
to collect supplies from the rear suffi¬ 
cient to subsist them in their advance. 
It was, however, expedient to press for¬ 
ward, and take advantage of tho dis¬ 
union and consternation which the ra¬ 
pid advance and unexpected successes 
of the British army had occasioned^ 
among the Affghanistan tribes. Tho 
bloodless fall of Candahar had struck 
terror into the souls of the j>arti3ans of 
Dost Mahommed, though it had been 
expected by that sagacious chief him¬ 
self, who was well aware it was tho 
stronghold of the Douranee dynasty. 
But he had never anticipated the suc¬ 
cessful passage of the Bolan and Kojuk 
Passes; stillless that the terrors of tho 
far-famed Khyber should have been 
surmounted by a mere motley array of 
Asiatics, led only by European officers. 
Disunion evidently prevailed i^n th# 
ctyntry; the hopes of Feriiighee gold 
had done more than the dr^ of tho 
Feringhce bayonets. A powerful fon^e» 
was advancing against his capital, both 
by the eastern and western passes; ho 
was obliged to divide his troops in 
order to oppose them, and he know 
not on whom, in this strait,*he could 
rely to repel the threatened invasion. 
His empire was crumbling to pieces 
before his eyes. This stete of thi— 
made it advisable to wss upon the 
enemy before he had ^covered from 
* Compressed hum Kays, 1. 2eo. 
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his coQstemation, and accordingly Sir 
John Keane^ upon the arrival of the 
necessary suppEes in camp, set out on 
the 27th June on his inarch for Oabul 
hy the route of Ghuznee. 

68 . This far*famed fortress on 
tlie direct road from Condahar to Ca- 
hul, distant two hundred and thirty 
miles from the former, and ninely 
from the latter. The whole country 
on either sidtf through which the road 
passes is open and level, fruitful, com- 
}>arattively abounding with suppEes, 
jind presenting no obstacles to an ad¬ 
vancing army. The town itself is in- 
ierior, both in importance and popula¬ 
tion, to either of these capital cities; 
hut the strength of its citadel, which 
was universally deemed impregnable 
iu.Asia, as well as its position, com¬ 
manding the principal road to Cabul, 
rendered it, in a military point of 
view, a post of the highest import¬ 
ance. The rampart, wluch is sixty 
feet in height, of good masonry, is 
built on a scarped mount, thirty-five 
feet high, rising from a wet ditch, 
and defended by numerous towers^ a 
fausse-braye, and a skilfully-construct¬ 
ed outwork on the river face. The 
interior of the town by no means cor¬ 
responds to this imposing exteiior. 
Situated on the extreme point of a 
low range of hills, it is composed of 
mean houses and narrow streets; but 
the citadel contains spacious squares 
overshadowed by lofty trees, hand¬ 
some palaces, and stabling for an en¬ 
tire bn^de of cavaliy. The governor 
of the place, Hydor Ehan, had a large 
garrison of trusty troops under his 
%mmand. To guard agamst the gates 
Iteing blown open, as had so oft«n 
been done by the British in Indian 
•warfare, they were all walled up, ex¬ 
cept the one to the northward loalEng 
to Cahul. The ramparts were lofty 
tind massy, incapable of being breached 
but by h^vy artillery and regular ap¬ 
proaches. Dost Mahommed never sup¬ 
posed tjhat the English general would 
attempt the reduction of a place of 
strength^eost of all by a coup-de- 
main. He tnlught they would mask 
it, and push torward towards Cabul, 
where he was prepared to meet them. 


With this view he had largely strength¬ 
ened the garrison, and stationed a * 
body of irregular horse on the hille in 
the neighbourhood, who were to sally 
forth and ihreaten the communica¬ 
tions and rear of the invaders^ whOe 
he himself arrested them cn front, in 
a strong ^sition which he had occu¬ 
pied twenty miles in &ont of Cabul, 
and commanding all the approaches 
to that city. 

69. But Dost Mahommed's well- 
conceived plan was entirely defeated 
by the vigour and celerity of the Brit¬ 
ish commander, who, although he had 
left his battering-train behind, had no 
intention of merely masking Ghuznee. 
Abdool Rached l^an, a nephew of 
Dost Mahommed, had joined the Brit¬ 
ish army on its approaitZ to the for¬ 
tress. He was a man of intelEgence, 
and weir acquainted with the forti¬ 
fications; and he revealed to Major 
Thomson, the chief engineer, the im¬ 
portant secret of the weak point whexP 
an assault might bo hazamed with a 
pipspcct of success. Before the at¬ 
tack was made, however, a deplorable 
event occurred, which demonstrated 
both the desperate character of the 
fanatics with whom we had to deal, 
and the revengeful disposition of the 
sovereign whom we were striving to 
put bn the throne. A band of frantic 
Mohammedans, named Ghazees, in¬ 
cited by the priests, had poured down 
upon Shah Soojah’s camp, and were 
met and defeated by Nicolson's native 
horse ^nd Outram's foot, and their 
holy standard, with fifty prisoners, was 
taken. Theywere brought into tjic Pre¬ 
sence of Shah Soojah, and then, a^r 
reviling the king in his own presence, 
one of them actually stabbed one of 
the royal attendant! under his very 
eyes. Upon this Shah Soojah ordered 
them all to be put to death, and they 
were h&cked to pieces at his feet. This 
atrocious massacre was never forgotten 
•in Afij^^anistan; it increased the in¬ 
disposition of the people to receive 
.the sovereign sought to be /breed up¬ 
on thein,^and led to an awful retribu¬ 
tion, when the Affghans got toe upper 
hand. “The day of rocKoning came 
at last; and when our unholy poEcy 
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sank buried in blood and ashes, the 
‘shrill cry of the Ghazee sounded as its 
^funcftal wail,”^ 

70. Relying upon the imTOrtant in¬ 
formation obtained from Abdool Khan, 
Sir John Keane and Major Thomson 
resolred updn an attempt tr^ blow in 
the (kbul gate, and carry the place by 
a cmp'de’‘ma,in at daybreak on the 
23d July. For this purpose a storm-* 
ing party was formed, consisting of the 
li^t companies of the four European 
regiments, the 2d, 13th, and 17th, with 
the Company's European regiment, who 
formed the advance, followed by the 
other companies of the same regiments 
in support. The advance was under 
the command of Colonel Dennie of 
the 13th remment, the support under 
Brigadier - Gelferal 3ale. The night 
was dark and ^sty; the win^ wailed 
aloud, but its blasts wero drowned in 
the roar of the field-artillery, which 
kept up a heavy fire at random upon 
tlio ramparts, on the side opposite to 
that where the assault was intended 
to be made. Meanwhile the stormdls 
were silently formed on the Cabul 
road, and at three in the morning all 
was ready for tho assault. Beguiled 
by the false attack, tho Aflghaais 
manned all the rampadis against which 
the fire was directed, and a row of 
blue lights suddenly lit up along the 
walls, showed that they expected and 
were prepared for an escalade. But 
the assailants were not idle during 
tiiis violent cannonade. In pr^ound 
silence and unobserved, under cover 
of the darkness, they silently piled the 
powder«-bags Against the Cabul gate 
under the orders of Captain Peat of 
the Bonibay Engineers, whose cool¬ 
ness in the poi^us enterprise w'as 
most conspicuous; the fusee was fired 
by Lieutenant Durand, and the ex¬ 
plosion took place. Above the blasts 
of the tempest and tho roar of fhe ar¬ 
tillery, the migh^ sound was heard 
by all, whether in tlie city^ or the 
camp, and eveiy eye was turned to¬ 
wards thq quarter from which it 
rmled, A column of black smoko 
was seen to arise; down with a heavy 
crash came the huge masses of ma- 
* Kaye, i. 445. 


S and rent beams which had been 
up; and amidst the silence 
which followed the awful sound, a 
bugle was heard sounding the ad¬ 
vance.* On rushed Dennie at the head 
of hi» ^lant band into the scene of 
ruin; me opening was gmed before 
the defenders comd man it, and soon 
the bayonets of the British were cross¬ 
ing with tho swords of the AfTghans. 
A few moments of mortA strife took 
place in the dark, but the British 
gained ^ound, they caught a glimpse 
of the first streaks of dawn on the 
eastern sky within the walls, and soon 
three loud cheers—so loud that they 
wero hoard through the whole camp— 
announced that the stonners had en¬ 
tered Ghuznee. 

71. But the fortress, though entered, 
was not yet taken. Sale was eagerly 
advancing with the main column in 
support, wbon he met an engineer offi¬ 
cer who had been blown down by the 
explosion, who reported that the en¬ 
trance was blocked up by the ruins, 
and that Dennie could not force his 
way in. Uncertain what to do. Sale 
halted his column, and a short inter¬ 
val of doubt and anxiety took place. 
But soon tho bugle was again heard 
sounding the advance, where a des¬ 
perate strife awaited tho assailants.^ 
The AfTghans, now thoroughly alarmed, 
and aware of tho scene of danger, came 
crowding in from all quarters to the 
gate, and a scene of matchless horror 
and confusion ensued. Dennie, with 
his small but dauntless band, was 
holding his ground with invincible 
tenacity, and pouring in volley aftej; 
volley on the infuriated crowd. Into 
th€ midst of the throng Sale rushed at 
the head of his men; he was cut down 
by the sabre of an Affghan, but after 
'a desperate struggle he regained his 
feet, and clove h& opponent’s head, 
by one blow, to tho teeth. The sup¬ 
port under Colonel Croker dashed on, 
followed by the reserve under Colonel 
Orchard; the pass was won, and ere 

* Poat, th<mgh hiirt by thaconcusBion.^n-'^ 
Btanily ran forward, and.jmding the gate 
blown In, made the siguallior the atormers. 
to advance.— fierviw Journal, Febru¬ 
ary 1840. 
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long the colours of the 13th and I7th 
"were seen waving above the smote in 
the strong morning breeze.* A loud 
cheer burst from the camp of the be¬ 
siegers at the joyful sight, which was 
xe-echoed by fearful cries from tl#3 for¬ 
tress, for the Affghans rushed, sword 
in hand, from their covers, and plied 
their sabres with frantic resolution 
against the bayonets of the assailants. 
A terrible ^frife, a fearful carnage, 
took place before the fortress was 
completely won; but in the hour of 
triumph mercy was not forgotten; the 
unresisting were spared, the women 
were rejected, and not an inmate of 
Hyder Khan*s zenana suffered outrage. 

72. The fall of Ghnzneo, which was 
immediately followed by the capture 
of the governor, Hyder Khan, and 
such of the garrison as had not been 
slain in the assault, 1600 in number, 
was a mortal stroke to Dost Mahom- 
^med. The booty taken was immense; 
vast stores of ammunition, guns, and 
provisions fell into the hands of the 
victors, who had only to lament the 
loss of seventeen killed and a liundred 
and sixty-fivo wounded; of these, 
eighteen were officers—an unusually 
large proportion, affording d^isive 
proof how gallantly they had con¬ 
ducted themselves in the desperate 
struggle. Five hundred bodies of the 
Affghans were buried in the town, be¬ 
sides a great number who fell under 
the sabres of the cavalry in the pur¬ 
suit. But the moral effects of the 
victory were even greater than its 
material results. Having been uni¬ 
versally considered as impregnable, 
and the principal bulwark of Affgban- 
istan, its rapid and apparently e^y 
capture diffused universal consterna¬ 
tion. It struck terror into the intre- 

5 id soul of Dost Mahommed, who 
[lenceforward became impressed with 
the idea that the British were invin- 
ciblci and that it was in vain to contei^d 
with the evident decree of destiny in 
their favour. Afzul Khan, one of his 
sons, who was hovering in the neigh 
^ 'b^rhood, ptepared to fall on the 

* The colours V the 13th were first planted 
on the ramparts by Bnsign Frere, nephew of 
the ITon. John Hookhaui Frero. 


beaten army, was struck with such ^ 
terror, when he saw the British colours 
waving on ilin rampai*ts of the far- 
famed citadel, that, abandoning his 

jgage, elephants, and camp-equip- 

5, which fell into the hands of the 
victors, fled back to Gabul. No¬ 
thing remained capable of arresting the 
British in their march to the capital. 

73. Thither accordingly they ad¬ 
vanced, after a halt of a few days at 
Ghuznee. Dost Mahommed, with a re¬ 
solution worthy of the highest admira¬ 
tion, desired all who wavered in their 
allegiance to leave his camp, and him¬ 
self moved forward, ivith such as he 
thought he could rely on, to Urghun- 
deh, where he parked his artillery and 
prepared to give battle. , But it was 
evidently in vain; the^seeds of dis- 
solution^were sown in his army. The 
venal Kuzilbashes, the treacherous 
Affghans, were fast deserting his 
camp. All sought to pay their court 
to the victors: it was the counterparl 
of Napoleon at Fontainebleau. Ho 
brought them to make a stand, and 
rally like true believers around tho 
standard of the Prophet, but it was in 
vain. “ You have eaten my salt,” lie 
said, ‘‘for thirteen years. It is too 
plain you are resolved to seek a new 
master; grant me but one favour in 
requital for that long period of main¬ 
tenance and kindness; enable me to 
die with honour; stand by the brother 
of Futteh Khan while he executes ono 
last charge against the cavalry of thes6 
Feringhee dogs; in thut onset he will 
fall; then go and make your own 
terms with Shah Soojah.”* But the 
heart-stirring appeal was made in 
vain: none responfled to it; terror 
or treachery had f^jpzen every heart. 
With tears in his eyes, tlie gallant 
chief turned his horse’s head, and, 
abandpning his recreant followers, fled 
northwards to the wilds of the Hindoo 
Coosh, to seek in its icy solitudes, and 
amidst cthe savage Oosbegs, beyond 
the Bamian Pass, that fidelitv which 
he could no longer hope to finaamoqg 
his own eountr^en. 

74. A detachmentof cavalry, under 
Captain Outrani, who volunteered for 

* Havelock. 
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the service, dashed off in pursuit of 
Dost Mahommed, and for several days 
had him almost in sight. He would 
certainly have been taken, liad not an 
Alfghan chief, Hadjee Khan, who liad 
betrayed Dost Mahommed and under¬ 
taken to Tie their guide, nroved a 
second time a traitor, and ^uiposely 
delayed the march to give Ins former 
master time to escape. The British 
army broke up from Ghuznee on the 
30th July, and after an unresisted 
march of eight days, arrived before 
Cabul, which they entered in triumph 
on the 71ji August. Gorgeous in gay ap¬ 
parel, glittering with jewels, and sur¬ 
rounded by a brilliant staff, in which 
the scarlet and gold of the English 
uniforms shone fortli conspicuous, 
Shah Soojah traversed the cify of his 
fathers, and proudly ascended the 
Bala-Hissar, the venerated palace of 
his race. But though a vast crowd 
was assembled to witness his entry, 
there was no popular enthusiasm, no 
indication of a gratified national wish. 
Slowly, and in majestic pomp, a«d 
with the air rather of conquerors than 
allies, the procession wound u^the 
ascent. But when they reached the 
summit, and entered the gates of the 
palace, the dethroned monarch’s joy 
could no longer be concealed. With 
almost infantine delight, he went 
through all the long-left but unfor- 
gotteu rooms and gardens, and received 
with undisguised transports the con¬ 
gratulations of the Briti^ officers upon 
his restoration ^o his dominion^ 

75. The unexpected and rapid suc¬ 
cess ©4 the Bfitish army in Affghan- 
istan, and the restoration of Shah 
Soojah to what was fondly hoped to 
bo an undisputed throne, gave the 
^eatest satisfacifon to the Briti^ 
Government and people. Honours 
and rewards were diowered witii a 
liberal but not undeserved haSid on 
the officers engaged in the expedition. 
Lord Auckland was advanced to the 
dignity of earl; Sir John Keane was 
made a peer, with a pension of £2000 
a^ear; Mr Macnaghten ^d CoL 
* From BIaye, 1. 460, 461. 


Heniy Pottinger were made baronets; 
Col. Wade, a knmht; while Sir Wil¬ 
loughby Cotton, CoL Sale, and several 
others, were created Knights Com¬ 
manders of the Bath. The splendour 
of tl^ success, and the comparatively 
small loss with which it had been 
achieved, stiffed for a season the voice 
of discontent'; and though the Duke 
of Wellington, Marquess Wellesley, 
and a few other sagacic^s observers, 
still maintained that our difficulties 
were only about to commence, and 
that we had better take warning from 
the fate of the Moscow expedition, 
yet the great m^ority gave way to no 
such apprehensions, and fondly hoped 
that, after reposing a while on ita 
laurels, the force engaged, leaving Shah 
Soojah, a faithful and devoted ally,, 
firmly seated on the throne, with the 
keys of India in his hand, would return 
in safety to the plains of Hindostnn. 

76. Meanwhile Colonel Wade, with 
the force which had passed the Khyber^ 
after making itself master, on the way, 
of Jellalabad, arrived at Cabul on th& 
3d of September, so that an impos¬ 
ing array of 15,000 men, British and 
auxiliaries, was assembled in the Aff- 
glianietan capital. Tliis large force 
enabled Sir John Keane to extend his 
detachments in different directions up 
the valleys of Affghanistan, one of 
wliich, advancing to the foot of tho 
Hindoo Coosh, and up tho pass to 
Bamian, chased Dost Mlahommed over 
its snowy summit, to seek an asylum 
amidst the huts of the distant Oosbega, 
To appearance, the country was not 
only entirely subdued, but m a great 
measure tranquiUised; and though a 
few small expeditionary parties were 
cut off, yet this was no more than 
might have been expected in a mouh- 
taiuous country,, amidst a warlike 
people, upon whom a new government 
bsA been violently imposed by foreign 
bayonets. Supplies came on all 
smes in great abundance. Tho iiever- 
biling magnet of gold drew forth all 
the resources of the country, and the 
refractory chiefs were every day send¬ 
ing in their adhesion. 3 
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CHA«»TER XLVIII. 

AFFGHANISTAN EBTRBAT. 


1. In the n&dst of these flattering ap¬ 
pearances, however, there was no solid 
ground for confidence; and not the 
least part of the embarrassment of the 
Indian Government arose from the 
very magnitude and decisive nature 
of its success. Shah Soojah, it was 
true, was seated on the throne, and 
from his palace on the Bala-Hissar 
might view without immediate alarm 
the fi^re of Dost Mahommed flitting 
behind the clouds and snows of the 
Bamian Pass, amidst the uncouth and 
shivering Oosbegs. But it had al¬ 
ready become evident that he had no 
confidence in liis own position, that 
he was unpopular with the great ma¬ 
jority of his countrymen, and that the 
withdrawal of the British troops would 
be the immediate signal for his fall. 
If so, the restored government of Dost 
Mahommed would immediately, alike 
from policy and the desire of revenge, 
ally itself in the closest manner with 
Russia, and the whole objects of the 
expedition would not only be lost, but 
the very danger enhanced which it 
was its chief object to avert. Yet how 
was the army to be kept in its present 
position in Aflghonistan without a 
(train upon the Indian empire, which 
its resources, great as they were, might 
prove incap^le of standing? The 
country now occupied by the British 
troops was of great extent, a thousand 
miles from m base of operations in 
Hindostan, and inhabited by warlike 
and hostile tribes inured to warfare, 
and with^am)s in their hands, whigh 
thqr treU knew how to wield. To re¬ 
tain a great force in such a situation 
would prove an irremediable drain 
n^n the reMucea of India, and to 
leave a small we only Was to expose it 
to imminent hWrd of being cut oif. 

2. liord Auckland, after carefully 


reviewing every side of this difficult 
q^uestion, was of opinion that, although 
the British aimy beyond the Indus 
could not with safety be entirely with¬ 
drawn, yet it would be sufficient to 
leave an auxiliaiy^ force of five or six 
regiments to aid m keeping Shah Soo¬ 
jah on the throne. To carry into ex¬ 
ecution this design, it was proposed to 
withdraw the Bombay ffimy entire by 
the Bol^u Pass, and a portion of that 
of Bengal by the Khyber, leaving Brit¬ 
ish troops at Cabul and Cand^ar to 
support the government, and in Ghuz^ 
nee and Quettah on the west, and Jef- 
Islabad and Ali-Musjid on the east, 
'rtieso designs were only partially car¬ 
ried into effect. The Bombay column 
indeed set out on the 18th September, 
but it was found to be necessa^ to 
leave a much larger force of the Ben¬ 
gal army in the country than was at 
first intended. The general orders an¬ 
nouncing the ultimate decision of Gov¬ 
ernment were looked for with much 
anxiety, and they at length mode their 
appearance on the 2d October. A coni- 
parat^ely small force, consisting dt 
the 16th lancers, witlF two regiments 
of native horse and a large pari of the 
horse-artillery, was to Return to India 
under Sir John Keane; but the whole 
of the 1st division of Bengal infantry 
was to remain in ^ffekamstan. The 
ISth Queen’s regiment of infantry, with 
a sepoy regiment, was to garrison Ca¬ 
bul; ^wo sepoy corps to hold Canda- 
har. Ghuznee and Jellalabad were to 
bo strongly occupied by native regi¬ 
ments. o Sir Willoughby Cotton was 
intrusted with the command-in-chief. 
The forces in Ghuznee wera under tj^e 
immediate command of Ms^'or McLaren, 
those in Candahar of Genetal Nott. 
In addition to this, a detachment of 
infantry, with a ia’oop of horse-artil- 
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lery under Lieutenant Murray Mac- 
• kenzie^ with a Ghoorka regiment, was 
sent forward to the very extremity of 
the Shah's dommions to the north* 
ward, to keep an eye upon Dost Ma- 
hommed, who had found refuge among 
the Oosbegs on the other side of the 
loftf mountain-range of tlm Hindoo 
Coosh. This little army, by incred¬ 
ible exertions, made its way through 
these dreary wildernesses, reached the 
Pass of Bamian in safety, and prepared 
to pass the winter in caverns, amidst 
the ice and snow of the great Cauca¬ 
sian range/ 

3. The homeward inarch of the Bom¬ 
bay army was signalised by the capture 
of the strong fortress of Khelat, the 
Khan of winch was judged to have 
merited depAitien by the hostility 
and treachery he had shown. The 
citadel, which stands on a ;h rock, 
overlooks the town; and on the north 
were three heights of nearly equal ele¬ 
vation, which the Khan had lined with 
infantry, supported by five guns in 
position. The attacking force consist¬ 
ed of the 2d and 17th regiments, a na¬ 
tive regiment, six guns, and a detach¬ 
ment of local force, under General 
Willshire. The assault was directed, 
in the first instance, against the in- 
fontry on the hills, and the shrapnell 
shells from Stephenson's ^ns soon 
compelled them to seek remge in the 
walls of the fortress. The guns were 
immediately pushed forward to within 
4wo hundred 3 rards of the gate, not¬ 
withstanding % heavy fire frdm the 
Beloocheo matchlockmen; and after 
playiim for some time, it at last gave 
way. Pointing to the cleared entrance, 
Willshire gave the word to advance, 
and the Bntish soldiers, springing up 
with a loud cheeiPfrom the rocks and 
bushes by which they had been cov¬ 
ered, rushed forward, headed by Pen- 
nvcuick and his men, to the d^ult. 
The other companies quickly followed, 
and the entrance was won; hut a des-i 
^rate struggle ensued before the cita¬ 
del was ^en, for every inch of tiie 
ftound wcu manfiiUy contegted. At 
its entrance Mehrab Khan and 

* This is the detachment alluded to in the 
last paragraph of the preceding chapter. 


chiefs stood, sword in hand, prepared 
to give battle for his last stronghold. 
But nothing could in the end stand 
the fierce attack of the British. Vol¬ 
ley after volley was poured in by the 
leadjpg companies with deadl^r preci¬ 
sion of aim; the Khan and ei^t of 
his principal officers fell dead or 
wounded; and at length, being con¬ 
vinced by Lieutenant Loveday, who 
went up alone to a pailey, that fur¬ 
ther resistance was vain, they surren¬ 
dered at discretion. The loss of the 
British was thirty-two officers and 
men killed, and one hundred and 
seven wounded. 

4. The autumn and winter which 
succeeded this brilliant campaign pass¬ 
ed pleasantly to the officers and men 
of the amy of the Indus. The fine 
climate, which felt deliciously cool 
after the sultry gales of Hindostan, 
the keen bracing air, the fine forests 
and finer sceneiy, the ice-cold water of 
tho environs of Cabul, rendered tho 
place at first an earthly paradise to 
men who had been toiling for months 
under a burning sun, in a long and 
fatiguing march from the plains of 
India. There were shows, spectacles, 
and Amusements: the officers rode 
races, to the no small astonishment 
of the Affghans; reviews on a grand 
scale, and with princely magnificence, 
were held; and the Icing, who de¬ 
lighted in spectacles of pageantry, 
established an order of knl^thood, 
and distributed the insignia, to the 
persons selected to receive them, with 
grace and dignity. Amidst these scenes 
of festivity and amusement the time 
passed pleasantly away, os it ever do8b 
when it “only treads on flowers;" 
and the officers who were left, deem¬ 
ing the campaign at an end, and that 
they W6te only destined to reap its 
fruits, sent for their wives, and scarce¬ 
ly envied those who, on the 18th Sep¬ 
tember, commenced their iqarch back 
fib India by the route of tae Kojuk 
and Bolan Passes. 

6. But the thoms Verenotlong of 
showing themselves; and the Britoh^ 
officers wore soon tauglwto their cos^ 
that their military ocApation of An- 
ghanistan was not to be entirely of a 
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pacific character. The detachments 
sent out in difierent directions did not 
meet with any open (^position in the 
field, but they soon found that they 
were surrounded by secret enemies, 
and that the great majority o^ the 
clans wanted only a leader, and some 
prospect of success, to break out into 
insurrection. Even in the capital, not¬ 
withstanding the presence of govern¬ 
ment and liv^ thousand llritish troops, 
and the occupation of the Bala-Hissar, 
impregnable to the whole forces of Ca- 
bul, unmistakable symptoms of dis¬ 
content appeared. The prices of every- 
tliing had risen seriously, in some 
articles doubled—the necessary result 
of a commissariat which, at extrava¬ 
gant prices, bought up all provisions 
within their reach; and all this, which 
told severely upon the poorer classes, 
was set doAvn, not without justice, to 
the hated presence of the Feringhees. 
Severe oppression was exercised by 
Prince Timour’sti’oops on the natives, 
Avhich at length reached such a pitch 
that General Nott, at Candahar, flog¬ 
ged one of the marauders in his train 
in his own presence.* The evils of a 
tripartite government, almost equally 
divided between Shah Soojah, the no¬ 
minal sovereign; SirWilliam Macnagh- 
ten, the political agent; and Sir Wil¬ 
loughby Cotton, the military command- 
cr-in-chief, were already beginning to 
ho experienced. Power so divided be¬ 
came impotent. Responsibility was 
no longer felt when it could so easily 
he devolved on another. To these 
many sources of danger were ere long 
added others, less mrmidable in ap- 
^arauce, but scarcely less so in their 
ultimate results. The idle hours 
the officers wore soon be^iled by more 
exciting pursuits than the race-course; 
the zenana presented greater attrac¬ 
tions than the hunting-field; and the 
general partioli^ of beauty for mili- 
tanr success infli^fted wounds on the 
Aj^han chiefs more painful than tho^ 
of uie sword, excited a thirst for 
vengeance morr intolerable than the 
^subji^tion ^ their country, or the 
forcible changkof their government. 

* Kott'a ifeniQin by- Stocqaeler, voL i. 195, 

219. 


6. While difficulties were thus be¬ 
setting the English army in Affghau-' 
istan, the early and unlooked-for auc- 
cess of the expedition had fixed tho 
attention and excited the jealousy of 
the Cabinet of St Petersburg. Some¬ 
thin. lired to be done *to re-estab¬ 
lish Rui .n influence in central Asia, 
and counterbalance the check it had 
received from the failure before Herat, 
and the triumphant march of the Brit¬ 
ish to Affghanistan, For this purpose 
advantage was taken of numerous 
acts of violence committed by the 
Khiva chiefs upon the Russian mer¬ 
chants carrying on trade with central 
Asia, and who had been, in a great 
many instances, slain or carried into 
captivity by those ruthless marauders, 
to demand reparation aiRi the punish¬ 
ment of the offenders; and upon this 
being relused or delayed, an expedi¬ 
tion was prepared to invade and oc¬ 
cupy tho country,* The Russians had 
ample cause for aggression—muett 
more than the English had for 
thtir expedition into Affghanistan— 
and, like it, they shared the fate of 
all the incursions which the powers of 
Europe have made into central Asia, 
After gaining, as is usually the case, 
considerable advantages in the out¬ 
set, it was entirely defeated, and with 
frightful loss in the end. The climate, 
the snows, pestilence, famine, and the 
inconc.eivable difficulties of the land- 
carriage, proved fatal to a powerful 
body of brave men, 6000 strong, with 
twelv^ guns, amply provided with all 
the muniments of war, very few of 

* ** Not one of the Russian carawins can 
now cross the desert without danger. It was 
In this manner that a Russian caravan from 
Orenbiu:g, with goods belonging to our mer¬ 
chants, was pillaged bjaihe armed bands of 
Khiva. No Russian merchant can now ven- 
tnre into that country without running the 
risk of losing his life or being made-a prison¬ 
er. Thp inhabitants of Khiva are constantly 
making incursions into that part of tho coun¬ 
try of the Kirghiz which is at a distance from 
I our lines, and, to crown all these insults, 
they are aetainiug several thousand Busslai) 
subjects in slavery. The number of these 
unfortunate wretches increases d/Uly, for tl^ 
peaceral Ashermen on the banks of the Cas¬ 
pian are c&tinuolly attacked and carried off 
as slaves to Khivo^**‘^Proclamation of £m- 
PEROB, October 28,-1689; Afoniteur, 14tb No^ 
vember 1839. 
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whom ever returned to tell the me- 
* lancholy tale of their disasters to their 
copttrymen. 

7- Scarcely was tlie British Govern¬ 
ment in India relieved from the dread 
awakened by this apparition of the 
Muscovite •battalions on the table¬ 
land* of central Asia, when*they had 
more serious grounds for apprehension 
from the difficulties in Atfghanistan, 
W'hich were daily thickening around^ 
them. The skill of the British offi-* 
cers, however, who were in command 
of the different detachments which 
occupied the country, the bravery of 
the troops employed under them, and 
the superiority of their arms, especi¬ 
ally in artillery, of whicli the Aif- 
ghans were nearly destitute, for long 
chained victory to their standards, and 
preserved the country to appearance 
*iuiet, when in reality convulsed with 
angry passions. Favourable accounts 
at first came in from nearly all quar¬ 
ters. The Bamian Pass was occupied 
without resistance; the Khyber, though 
not without much fighting and otn- 
siderable loss, was kept open by the 
aid of detachments from Jell^abad 
and the downward passage of Keane's 
force ; and so confident was Macnagh- 
ten that the country was quietly set¬ 
tling down under the restored rule 
of the Douranee princes, that he sent 
for his wife from Hindostan, and de¬ 
spatched a body of Horse under Ed- 
Avard Conolly to escort her from the 
ijilains of India. In vain Nott warned 
the Governmqpt of the comiifjg dan¬ 
gers : his voice, as is genemlly the 
case Ajith advice at'variance with pre¬ 
conceived opinions, was disregarded. 

8. Meanwhile intelligence of the 
most disquieti ng nature was received 
from Herat, Tife liberally of the 
British Government to its Khap had 
been extreme; twelve lacs of rupees 
(£120,000) had been sent to ift ruler, 
and two men of distinguished ability 
Captains Todd and Shakespeare of 
Artillery, wdth Mr Abbot of the same 
corps, had been long in. the city to 
fuperintehd the expenditure of-tiiat 
large sum on the fortifications. But 
in spite of all that they could do, great 

VOL. VI. 


part of the money was misapplied or 
wasted by the venal or corrupt Aff- 
;han authorities, and at length it was 
liscovered that the vizier, Yar Ma- 
hommed, while living in affluence on 
Britfeh bounty, was superadding to 
his mnumerable other treacheries that 
of intriguing with the Persians. So 
evident was the perfidy of this hoai^ 
traitor, that Macnaghten did not hesi¬ 
tate to recommend ofieiAive measures 
against him, and the annexation of 
his state to the dominions of Shah 
Soojah. But Lord Auckland, who 
Iiad his hands sufficiently full nearer 
home, and was beginning to feel, in 
the ceaseless demands for men and 
money from Affghanistan, the cost of 
operations in those distant mountain 
regions, wisely declined the proposal, 
and endeavoured to efffict the object 
by increased advances of money. 
These Yar Mahommed willingly re¬ 
ceived, and meanwhile continued his 
intrigues with the Persian Govern¬ 
ment, and carried his effrontery so far 
as actually to boast, in a letter to 
Mahommed Shah, the Persian ruler, 
Avhich was afterwards laid before the 
Govemor-Geueral, that he was cajol¬ 
ing the English, who were freely 
spending their money at Herat while 
he was throwing himself into the arms 
of Persia. 

The accounts from the Pupjab 
also were of a kind to excite some ap¬ 
prehensions, and evince the immense-^ 
ly increased circle of hostility in which 
the operations beyond the Indus had 
involved tlie British Government The 
old chief who had founded the empire 
of Lahore, and, amidst all his< faufta 
tf others, had ever been faithful in 
his alliance with the English, had ex¬ 
pired shortly before the entrance of 
our troops into Cabul, and Nao-Nehal 
Singh, and the Sikh chiefs generally, 
who had succeeded to his power, were 
by no means easily well disposed to¬ 
wards them, continued and ap¬ 
parently interminabla passage of troom 
througn their territoRes had naturally 
excited their jealousy; and they aake^ 
themselves, not witno^ reason, what 
chance the Sikh nwarchy had of 

Q 
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maintaining its independence, if the 
Briti^ power was established in a per¬ 
manent manner in AfTghanistan, and 
their dominions were used on^ as a 
stepping-stone betwixt it and Hindo- 
stan ? Symptoms! of disaffectioijj had 
appeared in the auxiliary Sikh forces; 
one entire regiment had turned skut 
when led to the attack of the Khj^er, 
and never ceased flying till they were 
out of the ptfcss; and the demands of 
the Sikh authorities for money, on ac¬ 
count of the alleged damage done by 
the passage of the troops, were daily 
increasing. Already Macnaghten had 
declared, that unless the proceedings 
of their generals were checked, he did 
not see now a rupture with the Sikhs 
was to be avoided, and that ‘*we 
should be in a very awkward predica¬ 
ment, unless measures are adopted for 
macadamising the road through the 
Punjab," * 

10. In the mean time, affairs in Aff- 
ghanistan itself were daily becoming 
more alarming. The Ghilzyes, a clan 
peculiarly hostile to the .Uouranee dy¬ 
nasty, were in open arms between Can- 
dahar and Cabul, and had entirely cut 
off the communication between these 
two places. Captain Anderson of the 
Bengal artillery, with a regiment of 
foot, four ^ns, and three hundred 
horse, atta^ed a body of two thou¬ 
sand of them on the 16th May, and 
defeated them, after an obstinate fight, 
with great slaughter. This victory 
for a time stifled the insurrection in 
that quarter, but it only tended to in¬ 
crease the smotboxed hostility of the 
Ghilzyes* which was daily spreading 
ffiid becoming more inveterate. The 
southern provinces, lying between Can- 
dahar and the Indus, were all in a 
blaze. Quettah was besieged, Kahun 
invested by tbe insurgents, and the 
newly-won fortress of-Khelat was 
wrested frem the chief to whom it 
had been^ssigned by the British, and 
Captain Jjoveday, who Lad distifi- 
goished himselLin the assault, bar¬ 
barously murdcRd by the Beloochees, 
^whs had risen in arms. Yet, amidst 
all these sei^l^ and daily increasing 
difficulties, wbeh threatened in so 
* Kxn, I S16. 


alarming a manner his rear and com- 
municanons, Macnaghten still persist-'' 
ed in the belief that nothing fovni- 
dable was to be apprehended; that 
Affghanistan might be considered as 
pacified; and that now was the time 
to consolidate British power in cen¬ 
tral Asis? by an expedition agrinst 
Herat, and its annexation to the do¬ 
minions of Shah Soojah. 

11. During the summer of 1840, 
the detachment which had been sent 
to the Bamian Pass to watch the 
movements of Dost Mahqmmed, and 
had passed the winter amidste ice and 
snow in the caverns of that inhospi¬ 
table region, was released from its 
forced inactivity, and, pushing a party 
across the great mountain-range, oc¬ 
cupied the fort of Rajg Ji, which was 
found deserted, on the other side. But 
it soon iTecame apparent that the oc¬ 
cupation of this distant and isolated 
fori, surrounded by a hostile popula¬ 
tion, had been a mistake. Two coiii- 
panies of the Shah's Ghoorka regiment, 
w^/ich formed its garrison, sent out on 
the 2d August to escort an officer 
into fit, were met by a superior body 
of Oosbeg horsemen, and only rescued 
from destruction, after having sustained 
a severe loss, by the opportune arrival 
of reinforcements despatched from the 
fori to extricate^ them. Meanwhile 
Dost Mahonimed had been thrown 
into prison by the cruel and perfidious 
Khan of Bokhara, with whom he had 
taken refuge. He nearly fell a victiiii 
to a tPeacherous attempt upon his life; 
and having afterwards made his escape, 
his horse fell dead froln fatigqe, and 
he avoided detection only by dyeing 
his beard with ink, and joining a cara¬ 
van which he accidentally overtook. 
At length he succeeded in joining the 
Wullee of Khooloom, an old ally, wlio 
received him in his misfortune with 
unshaken fidelity. Sheltered by this 
supporter, he again raised the standard 
of ind^eudence, and the Ooabegs 
having all fiooked around him, he eai^- 
ly in September advanced towards the 
Bamian |j^ass at the head of six thou¬ 
sand men. When reminded that his 
wives and children were in the hands 
of the British, he replied, 1 have no 
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family; I have buried my wives and 
•children.”* 

J2. This fresh inroad of Dost Ma- 
hommed was soon attended with seri¬ 
ous consequences, and excited the ut¬ 
most alarm in the ■whole northern pro¬ 
vinces of Aighanistan. Surmunded by 
an insurgent and inveteratcly hostile 
population, it ■was soon found to be im- 
ossiblo to mainlain the posts which 
ad been occupied beyond the Hindoo 
Coosh, and accordingly both Rajgdh 
and Syghan were evacuated by the 
Ghoorka regiment which held them, 
who retiree^ after sustaining severe 
loss, to Bamian. An Aifghan regi¬ 
ment, which had heen raised to sup¬ 
port Shall Soo^, openly went over to 
the enemy. These successes spread 
the dame through Afghanistan; 
the ferment soon became vyy great, 
both in Cabul and Candahar ; and it 
was universally believed that Dost 
Mahommed had raised the whole 
Strength of central Asia to the south 
of the Oxus, and was advancing with 
an innumerable army across the Hin¬ 
doo Coosh to exterminate the Ferin- 
ghee dogs, who were devouring tha land 
of the true believers. So far did the 
panic proceed, that people in Cabul 
shut up their shops, and began to pack 
up or hide their effects ; and the mili¬ 
tary authorities, to bo prepared for 
the worst, occupied a gate of the 
Bala-Hissar by a company of British 
soldiers. 

• 13. But at this very time, wjjen af¬ 
fairs apT)eare<i snost alarming, and the 
star of Dost Mahommed seemed again 
in the^cendilnt, an unexpected event 
occurred, which entirely changed the 
aspect of affairs, and postponed for a 
year the final ca^tropho. His first 
stop in advance had proved eminently 
unfortunate. Advancing,, on the 18th 
September, uith his brave but undis- 
ci^ined Oosbegs, down the valley of 
Bamian, he was met by Lieutenant 
Murray Mackenzie, with twa compa-* 
nies of sepoys, two of Ghoorsaa, two 
and four hundred Afghan hotse, 
^pportedhy Colonel Dennie-r-who had 

* The wives and children of Dost Mahom- 
med had come Into Bamian and swrendered 
themselves in the beginning of July. 


just come up with reinforcements from 
Cabul—^with four more companies of 
native infantry. Despite the over* 
whelming superiority of numbers, 
which were at least five to one, 
Maq^enzie and Dennie advanced with 
th^tmobt intrepfdity to the attack. 

was proved more clearly the 
superiority of European arms and dis¬ 
cipline over the desultory onset of 
Asia than on this occasion. The Oos¬ 
begs, confident in their numbers, and 
animated with the strongest fanatical 
zeal, at first stood their ground firmly ; 
but when the guns, which were nobly 
served, were brought to bear upon 
them, they broke and fled, and were 
cut down in great numbers by the 
cavaliy in pursuit. Dost Mahommed 
and his sons owed their escape to the 
fieetnesa of their horses; and soon 
after, Colonel Dennie had the satis¬ 
faction of concluding a treaty with 
the Wullee of Khooloom, on the sum¬ 
mit of the lofty Dundun-i-Shykun, by 
which all the country to the south of 
Syghan was .yielded to Shah Soojah, 
that to the north being reserved to 
the Wullee ; and the latter agi’eed no 
longer to harbour Dost Mahommed, 
or give any support to his cause, 

14. “I am Eke a wooden spoon,” 
said Dost Mahommed after this defeat; 
** you may throw mo hither ami 
thither, but I shall not be hurt”* 
His deeds soon proved the truth of 
his words. Defeated on the Hindoo 
Coosh, he reappeared in the Kohistan, 
and again raised his standard. Mac- 
naghten and the British officers in 
Cabul were in the middle of their ro- 
joicings for his signal defeat in tno 
Bamian Pass, when intelligence was 
received of his arrival, and the rapid 
'progress pf insurrection in that pro¬ 
vince. A force under Sir Robert Sale 
was despatched to the spot, to make 
head against the insurgents. He came 
up with them on the 29th September 
fitt a fortified post, c^led Tootundur- 
rah, which was spec^ly forced, and 
the Affghans mt to fii&t, though with 
the loss of Edward Coolly, a 
tenant of cavalry, a n<dro youth, who 
had volunteered for the assault. An- 

* Eatb. 
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other fortified post, named Joolgah, tion at that time of giving battle, but 
was next attacked by Sale, of greater an accidental circumstance precipitat- 
strength than the former ; but though ed a collision, attended with the mpst 
the stormers assaulted in the most important consequences. He waa 
gallant manner, led by Colonel Tron* withdrawing his troops up the hills, 
son of the 13th, the defences wem too when a body of sepoy horse approached 
strong to be overcome, and the commn to turn 1^ flank and disquiet his re- 
of attack was withdrawn. The jp-ce treat, ^ the head of a smallobut 
was evacuated next day, and the works determined, band of Affghan horse- 
destroyed by the British ; but this men. Dost Mahommed advanced to 
did by no mfeans compensate the pre- meet them. “ Follow me,** he cried, 
vious repulse, in a country where tney as he moved forward, or I am a lost 
were surrounded by an insurgent pop- man.*’ The Affghans followed in a 
Illation so much their superiors in manner worthy of such a pleader, and 
numbers, and everything depended on the British officers gallantly« pressed 
their keeping up their character for on to the encounter. Already they 
invincibility. had broken through the first troopers 

15. But the career of Dost Mahom- of the enemy, when, on looking round, 
med, in active warfare at least, was they perceived that, so far from being 
drawing to a close, and that too in a followed, th^_ had beeu deserted by 
way so strange and unaccountable, their m^n. Either from disaffection or 
that it savours rather of the colours -cowardice, the Hindoo horsemen had 
of romance than the sober tints of turnedabout and fled, without so much 
reality. Sale, with two thousand as crossing sabres with the enemy, 
men, advanced faither into Kohistan, Hothing remained to the oflScers bui* 
and came up with the Dost on the to cut their way back, which they did 
18th, at Kanlnrrah, a fortified place with heroic courage, though a veiy 
of great strength, occupied by him heavy loss. Lieutenants Crispin and 
with five thousand Affghans. The Broadfoot were slain, after a desperatet 
teiTor was very great in Cabul, from fight ; a treacherous shot and thei 
wliich he was only fifty miles distant, dagger of an assassin despatched Dr 
and preparations for a siege were al- Lom, and Captains Fraser and Pon- 
ready making in the Bala - Hissar. sonby only extricated themselves se- 
Macnaghten, therefore, urged upon verely wounded from the fight. The 
Sale an immediate attack ; but before swords of the Affghans were soon 
the guns could be got up to breach reeking with the blood of the recreant 
the works. Dost Mahommed aban- troopers who had occasioned the disr 
doncd the position, which was taken aster, and they stood for some timii 
possession of by the .British. His waving their standards* in front of the 
cause, however, seemed to be daily British line, without any one ventur- 
sraining strength; volunteers flocked ing to attack them. So disconcerted 
to him from ml quarters, and some of was Sir Alexander Burnes, wno was 
Shah Soojah’s smdiers deseited their with the detachment, at this disaster, 
British officers and joined the enemj. that he wrote to Sir William Mac- 
Encouraged by these favourable cir- naghten, that nothing remained but 
cumstances, the Affglmn chief again to fall back to Cabiu, and that he 
moved forward, and marched straight would do well immediately to concent 
towoi'dfl the capit^ Having received trate &11 the available troops there, 
intelligeiv^e of his movements. Sale 17. Macnaghten was making ar- 
advanoed to intercept him; and dn* rangenmnts to carry into effect thia 

. the 2d Noven^r came unexpectedly disheartening advice, when it was an- 
upon his foTce^n the valley of Pur- nounced to him, as he returned from 
wdftdurrohj^cupying in strength the his even^g ride, that an *Ameer rfe- 
liilla oa on^ide, wmlo the British quested to speak to him. “ What 
were posted omthe other. Ameer? ” asked Sir William. “ Dost 

16. Dost Meffiommed had no inten- Mahommed Khan,” replied the troop* 
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6r who brought the message; and at not remove the causes of discontent, 

* the same instont Dost Mahommed ap- nor abate the animosity of tlie natives 
peered. Throwing himself from his at the hated Feringhees, yot it depriv- 
Iiorse, ho surrendered his sword to the ed them of a head, and took from their 
envoy, saying he was come to claim his combination its most formidable char- 
protection. Sir William courteously acte%—that of unitv of direction. The 
returned the sword, and paired the in^gents, generally defeated and uni- 
Amacr to remount, which He accord- ve4Ky dispirited, returned to their 
ingly did. He had been twenty-four homes, leaving the British posts un- 
hours in the saddle, and ridden above assailed. Sir William Ma^naghten, 
sixty miles, but he exhibited no symp- deeming the insuirectidh at an end, 
toms of fatimie. A tent was pitched wrote to the Governor-General that 
for him, in imch he was indulged with now was the time to secure a safe pas- 
every luxuyy, and scarcely guarded, sage for the troops through Ibe Pun- 
He declared that he had no desire to jab; and the officers of the army, 
escape, and that, having chosen an who liad so recently complained of be- 
nsylum, he would keep it. Ho wrote ing oveiworked, now declared that 
the same evening to his sons and his they w^ere dying of ennui. Two events, 
family, who were already in the hands which ocenrred at the same time as the 
of the British, whom he eagerly in- suirendor of Dost Mahommed, contri- 
quired after. The only aiy^iety he buted eminently to tranquillise the 
evinced was when a report got up in' country. On the 3d November, Gen- 
tlie camp that it was tne intention of eral Nott reoccupied Khelat, which 
the British Government to banish him liad been abandoned by its garrison, 
fo London; but he was soon appeased and on the same day Major l^scawen 
on being assured that this was not the defeated i considerable body of insuv- 
case. It would appear that, since lie gents, under the son of the ex-chief of 
storming of Ghuznee and the defeat in that fortress. On tlie 1st December a 
the Bamian, he despaired of the ability still more important action took place 
of AfFghanistan to contend in the long- near Kotree, where the same chief was 
run with Great Britain; and that he attacked by Colonel lyiarshi^, witli 
purposely chose the day succeeding a nine hundred sepoys, sixty horse, and 
brilliant exploit to withdraw from a two guns, and, after a gallant action, 
contest become hopeless, but from totally defeated, with the loss of five 
which he could now retire with mi- hundred men slain on the spot, includ- 
atained personal honour. He had no ing all the chiefs, and their whole guns 
reason to complain of his reception, for and baggage. This signal defeat, and 
fib was treated in the camp wjfh tlie the severity of the weather, closed all 
very highest distinction, and waited efforts on the part of the enemy in that 
upon by all the pjrincipal officers in the quarter for the remainder of the year, 
army,* On tlfe 12th November he set 19. Whilethesnowlayouthegi'oum^ 
out from Cabul, under a strong escori, which it did for four months, this state 
for Hindostan. I hope,” said Mac- of compulsory quiescence continued 
uaghten to the G^emor-Geueral soon without interruption. The first symp- 
after, “ that the Dost will be treated tdmaofa renewed insurrection occurred 
with liberality. The Case of Shah in the end of the year, in the neigh- 
Soojah is not ^rallel. The Shah had bourhood of Cftndahar. The political 
no claim upon us. We had n8 hand direction of that province was in the 
in depriving him of his dominion; hands of Major Rawlinson,Van officer 
whereas we ejected the Lost, v^o never* Jt equal talent, judgment, and address, 
offended ua, in support of our poUcy, intimately acquainted with Eastern 
^ which Jyi was the victim, ” * .. customs and feelings; and the military 

18. The surr&der of DosJ Mahom- under the direction of GeBeral Noft, a« 
■med was an event of immense import- noble veteran of the Imlf^ army, de¬ 
duce to Affghanistan. Though it did * iht celebrat- 

* Kaye, i. 5C5, 568. ed Assyrian trav^er and antiquarian. 
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a^vedly beloved by the soldieiy, but 
blunt in manners, free of speech, and 
somewhat difficult to act with in a 
subordinate situation. Unfortunately, j 
a coldness existed between him and Sir 
John Keane, owing to his havingrbeen 
superseded by the latter in command, 
in favour of General Willshire, ffom 
a narrow-minded prejudice, of long 
standing in the Queen’s army, against 
the Company s service. It was not 
long before Nott had an opportunity of 
giving proof of his talents m the field. 
5larly in January 1841 a body of fifteen 
hundred insurgent Dourance horse 
showed itself in the neighbourhood of 
Candahar, They were attacked by a de¬ 
tachment of sepoys under Captain Far¬ 
rington, broken, and disperacd. But, 
notwithstanding this check, the insur¬ 
rection amongst the Douranee tribes 
in Zemindawer continued and spread, 
insomuch that one of our best-inform¬ 
ed political agents began to entertain 
suspicions that Shah Soojali himself, 
weary of the perilous protection of the 
British troops, was no stranger to the 
movement. Certain it is that the spirit 
of disaffection was even stronger among 
the Douranee chiefs than the Ghilzyes, 
and that delegates from them were 
traversing the whole countiy, instigat¬ 
ing the people to revolt. In addition 
to this, intelligence was received from 
Herat to the effect that Yar Maliom- 
med, the faithless vizier of that place, 
in addition to his innumerable other 
treacheries, had now, when enriched 
hj British subsidies, openly joined the 
Persians; insomuch that Colonel Todd 
lt.ad broken up the British mission 
there, and was on his way back to 
Affghanistan. Such was the animbs- 
ity of the old vizier that Shah Kam- 
ran, the sovereign, told one of the 
English officers, in a private audience, 
that but for his protection “not a 
Feringhee would have been left alive.” 
As it waa^ the seizure of all their pro¬ 
perty was openly discussed in the 
vizier's ctmncil# and it was only by 
their precipitate retreat that the mem- 
t.beft of the fission were saved from 
indignities oA^e worst kind. 

20. It ap^ffred ere long that this 
open defection of the government of 


Herat was part of the general com¬ 
bination for the expulsion of the Brit-' 
ish and Shah Soojah from Affghavtis- 
tan, of which the irruption of Dost 
Mahommed over the Hindoo Coosh 
was the commencement. Early in 
May the ghilzyes in westetn Affghan¬ 
istan appeared in great force in/ the 
neighbourhood of iuielat-i-Ghilzye, in 
order to disturb the operations in pro¬ 
gress for the rebuilding of the walls of 
that fortress, so important as com¬ 
manding the road from Candahar to 
CabuL Nott sent Colonel Wymer, an 
able officer, with 400 infantry, some 
horse, and fbnr guns, to dislodge them. 
The enemy’s force, before the action 
began, had increased to 5000 men, 
and they advanced in three columns, 
with great steadiness, ft) the attack. 
They wq^ received with the utmost 
gallantry by Wymer’s infantry and 
Hawkins’s guns, the steady well-di¬ 
rected fire of which, after a desperate 
battle of five hours* duration, obliged 
them to retire with very heavy loss. 
Tffis was a glorious victory, reflecting 
the utmost credit om the officers and 
men‘Engaged in it; but the courage 
with whiSi the enemy fought fore¬ 
shadowed a serious and eJ^usting 
contest; and it was discovered after 
the action that the natives had had 
too good cause for exasperation in the 
oppressive conduct of some of the 
Bntish subordinate agents, especially 
in the collection of the revenue, and 
the open extortions of Prince Timoufk 
followers. 

21. WhilP these operations were 
going on‘ between Ghuznee and Can¬ 
dahar,, the proceedings of the Doura- 
nees to the west of the latter town 
were not less alarm^g. In the begin¬ 
ning of July, Akhter Khan, an indo¬ 
mitable chief, was in aims before- 
Ghire^ with 3000 men Captain 
AVoodoum, a dashing officer, who- 
commanded one of the Shah's regi¬ 
ments, rvas sent against him with 900 
infantry, two guns, and a small body 
of Affi^han horse. The enemy made 
a spirited resistance; but the dis¬ 
charges of Cooper’s guns, and the 
steady fire of 'Woodbuni’s infantry, 
repulsed every attack, though the- 
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treaclfery ot the AfFghan horse ren- 3600 men, in a succession of walled 
»dered it impossible to follow up the gardens and mud forts, from which a 
success in the way that m^ht other- heavy iire was kept up on the assails 
wise have been effected. The moral ants. The attack, however, was corn- 
effect of these victories, however, was pletely successful. The enclosures 
very considerable, insomuch that the were carried by the foot-soldiers wi& 
month of A-ugust passed over with the fcayonet, the horse charged with 
gro|y;er tokens of peace than any teniffe effect, and the Douranees were 
which had occurred since the British defeated and dispersed with ^eat 
troops occupied the country. So flat- slaughter. Shortly before, Colonel 
tering were these appearances, so Chambers, with a detaclftnont of 1500 
firmly did the British power appear men, came up with and dispersed a 
to be establisbcd by repeated victories, body of Ghilsiyes, who were for the 
end so much were the Affghans dis- most part cut down or made prisoners, 
heartened by the numerous defeats 23. These repeated victories over 
they had experienced, that had not both the Douranees and Ghilzyes were 
infatuation subsequently got wsses- followed by a lull for the time, and 
sioii of the military chiefs at Cabul, gave hopes of an entire and final paci- 
and cruel acts of oppression alienated ncation of thS country. But in reality 
the natives, there seems no doubt that they had the very opposite effect, and 
the expedition, notwithstanding the became instrumental, from the false 
obvious dangers with whieff it was confidence they inspired in the politi- 
environed, might have been attended cal and military authorities at Cabul, 
with entire success. in inducing the terrible calamities 

» 22. Appearances in the course of which so soon followed. Macnaghten 
tlie autumn, however, gradually be- looked around him, and, as he himself 
came more serious. Several of the said, saw “ that everything was quiet 
Douranee and Ghilzyo chiefs retired fromDantoBcersheba.” So persuaded 
from the court of Shah Soojali^ the was he that the whole Affghanistan 
ostensible grounds of complaint being difficulties were over, that he firmly 
the withdrawal of some pecuniary al- believed he was about to retire in 
lowaMes which they had been accus- honour and affluence from a life of in- 
tomed to receive as a consideration for cessant anxiety and activity. The 
keeping the country under their orders military command at Cabul was now 
quiet. Efaving taken their leave, the in the hands of General Elphinstone, 
first thing they did was to berin plun- Sir Willoughby Cotton having retired 
dering caravans, a proceeding too in the preceding spring. Elphinstone 
KMich in accordance with the usual was a veteran of the Wellington school, 
habits of Affghanistan to excite ^uch who bore a Waterloo medal, where 
attention. But it was soon evident he had commanded a regiment; and 
that it was d»ne systematically, and a man of high connections, aristo^ 
with the design of raising the conn- cratic influence, and most agreeable 
try. Akhter Khan was still at the manners.* But he was entirely un¬ 
head of the insurrection in western acquainted with Eastern warfare, ad- 
Affghanistan, whifh spread ^ rapidly vanced in-years, a martyr to the gout^ 
and filmed such proportions, that which rendered him utterly unfit for 
Rawlinson wrote in the most anxious personal activity, or even sometimes 
terms concerning it to Macnaghten, to sit on horseback, and, as the event 
who could only recommend him to proved, though personally ty^ave, pos* 
seize the rebel chief, and han^him as^s^ed of none of the mental oner^ 
high as Haman. Early in Aug^, or foresight which m^ght supply its 
Captain Griffin was sent out against place. How he shomd have been 
Mm into Zemindawef with 3^0 sepoys, selected by Lord Aucklapd for 
800 horse, and four guns. On the arduous situation, in the full know- 

l7th he came up with him, stronglv * He was a relation of mid Elpliinstoiie, 
posted near the nver Helmuna, with at tuat time Oovemor of homuay 

4 
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lodge of these disqualifications, when 
such men as Pollock, l^ott, and Sale 
were on the spot, ready and qualified 
to have discharged its duties, is one of 
the mysteries of official conduct which 
will never probably be cleared up, for 
eve^ one now shuns its responsibility. 
High aristocratic influence at home, 
coupled with an illiberal and un¬ 
founded ;iealou8y of the Company’s 
service on tfie part of our military 
authorities, were probably the secret 
spring of the movement. The nation 
would do well to ponder on them, for 
they all but lost us our Indian empire. 

24. It was not long before the fatal 
effects of this appointment appeared; 
but in justice to the memjj>^ of a gal¬ 
lant but ill-fated officer, it must be 
added, that grave faults had been 
committed at Cabul before he took 
the command. The force now at or 
near Cabul was very considerable, and 
had it been judiciously posted and 
skilfully directed, was perfectly ade¬ 
quate to have maintained that im¬ 
portant post against any forces the 
Affghans could have brought against 
it. It consisted of the 13tn and 44th 
(Queen’s foot, the 5th, 35th, 37th, and 
54th Bengal native infantrj’', the 5th 
Bengal native cavalry, a troop of foot, 
and another of horse artillery, two 
regiments of the Shah’s infantry, a 
train of mountain guns, and some 
Hindostaneo and Affghan horse. Of 
these, however, the Queen’s 13th, the 
35th, and 37th native infantry, and 
some of the cavalry and artillery, were 
under Sir Robert Sale on the way to 
Jellalabad, or keeping up the com¬ 
munication with the capital by Gun- 
damuck and the Coord Cabul Pass. 
Thus the force actually at Cabul, or 
ia its immediate vicinity, consisted of 
one European regiment (the 44th), 
two sepoy, and two Affghan rei^tients, 
and a native regiment of cavalry, with 
theartill^y; in all, 5000 fighting men, 
who were encumbered with 15,000 
camp-followers^ But they enjoyed 
two advantages, which gave them a 
decided BUj^ority over the enemy. 
The first Of^ese was the possession 
of a train of with ample am¬ 

munition, far 8iip«ior in weight and 


efficiency to any which the Affghans 
could bring a^iust them. The second, ' 
the command of the Bala-Hissai;, a 
citadel of great strength, situated on 
a steep height commanding every part 
of the city, and utterly impregnable, 
when garrisoned by British troops and 
defended ^y British guns, againsb<the 
whole collected forces of Affguanistan. 

26. With an infatuation so extra¬ 
ordinary, that it almost seems to afford 
an instance of the old saying, “ Quos 
Deus vult perdere prior dementat,” all 
those advantages had been voluntarily 
thrown away, and the troopa placed 
in positions where, so far from being 
able to act oifensively against the 
Affghans, they were unable to take 
any effective steps to defend them¬ 
selves. Instead of locatiiHg the British 
forces aqd their magazines in the Bala- 
Hissar, where there was ample accom¬ 
modation for them, and they would 
have been in perfect security, they 
were placed in cantonments outsidh 
hoik the citadel and the walls, in a 
low situation, commanded in different 
directions by heights and buildings 
which swept them on every side. 
These cantonments, so situated, were 
of great extent, above a mile in cir¬ 
cumference, and surrounded by a ram- 
art so low that a British officer 
acked a small pony to scramble down 
the ditch and over the wall. The 
troops, who had been at first placed 
in the Bala-Hissar, were withdrawn 
by Macnagliten's orders to nuike w^sy 
for a kuT^red and sixty ladies of the 
harem. To crown the whole, the en¬ 
tire commissariat stores,'^with t^e pro¬ 
visions for the army for the winter, 
were placed neither in the Bala-Hissar 
nor the cantonments, hd in a small 
fort ovtside both, anii connected with 
the cantonments by an undefended 
passage, commanded by an empty fort 
and a walled garden, inviting the oc¬ 
cupation of the enemy. And this 
•under the direction of officers trained 
in the Peninsular War, and boasting 
of having been bred in the. school of 
Wellingtpn! * 

* The engineer officers must be entirely re¬ 
lieved from this reproach. They strongly 
urged the placing me troops in the Bala* 
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26. These infatuated measures had 
* heen commenced before, and were in 
pi^gress when General Elphinstoue as¬ 
sumed the command; so that he is 
responsible only for their having been 
carried on and persisted in during the 
summer and autumn, whenevery day 
wa| adding to the proofs ol the enor¬ 
mous peril with which they were at¬ 
tended. One-fifth of the sums lavished 
upon the traitor Yar Mahommed to 
add to the fortifications of Herat, 
would have rendered the Bala-Hissar 
utterly impregnable, and placed the 
Britislrforco in perfect securi ty, * ‘ The 
hne climate,” says the eloquent annal¬ 
ist of the war, “braced and exhilar¬ 
ated the British officers. There was no 


in right and indefensible in expe¬ 
dience, was about to be overtaken by 
a terrible retribution. In the end of 
September the subsidies of the native 
chiefs had been reduced by the British 
Resident This excited equal dissatis- 
factfon amongst them all; but tho 
leaders of the Eastern Ghilzyes were 
the first to move. Quitting Cabul in 
the beginning of October, they raised 
their clans, occupied tM pflsscs lead¬ 
ing to Jellalabact and entirely cut off 
our communications w'ith Peshawur. 
Monteith, with the 86th native in¬ 
fantry, was sent to clear the rood; but 
as he was attacked on the night of tho 
9th October at Bootak, only one march 
from Cabul, he was reinforced on tho 


lack of amusement; they rode races, 
they played «,t cricket, they went out 
fishing, they got up dramatic enter¬ 
tainments. When winter ?ame, and 
the lakes were frozen, they astonished 
the natives by skating on the ice. But 
"amidst these harmless amusements 
there were others which filled the na¬ 
tives with the intensest hate, die 
inmates of the zenana were not un¬ 
willing to visit tho quaiters 6f the 
Christian stranger. For two long years 
had this shame been burning into the 
hearts of the Cabulese; complaints 
were made, but they were made in 
vain. The scandal was open, undis¬ 
guised, notorious'; redress was not to 
he obtained; it went on till it became 
intolerable; and tho'injured began 
■tten to see that the only remedy was 
in their own Jiands." " * 

27. But the hand of fate was upon 
thon^; and fin aggression upon an in¬ 
dependent state, alike unjustifiable 

Hlssar, and the erecting of additional works 
and barracks on tl^t important fortress, but 
in vain. Durand, the chief engineer, was 
particularly urgent on tMa point. Tlie re¬ 
sponsibility of neglectinff or overruling his 
advice rests with Sir William Ha^naghten, 
who sacrificed everything to a show of se¬ 
curity.— Kaye, L 613, note. 

* I told the envoy what was going og, 
and was not listened to. I toA him that 


of women having been taken t8 the Chaonee 
(cantonments), and of my having witnessed 
it.*’-^tfAH ^oJAir m Z^RD Avcs]:.ax 7D, Jan' 
uary 17, 1842; Martix, 438. 


11th by S^e with the ISth Queeu’s 
regiment. The pass of the Coord 
Cabul was forced, after hard fighting, 
by these troops on the ensuing day, 
and Sale returned to Bootak, leaving 
Monteith alone in the Coord Cabul 
valley. Here lie was speedily assailed 
by the Ghilzyes, but was soon rejoined 
by Sale, now at the head of the 13th 
Queen's and 37th Sepoys. Leaving 
the 37tli behind to keep the rood open, 
the remainder of the force swept on¬ 
ward' to Fezeen. Negotiations then 
were entered into with the insurgent 
tribes, but with so little effect, that 
on the march to Gimdamuck tho bri¬ 
gade was attacked fiercely, and the 
lear^ard thrown into gi’eat disoi-der.’ 
At Gundaiuuck Sale halted. It was 
now the end of October, and our poli¬ 
tical officers thought that all resist¬ 
ance was at on end. 

28. For some time it had been ob¬ 
served that symptoms of hostility wtre 
evinced by the inhabitants of Cabul 
towards the British troops, and that 
stouea'were thrown at the sepoys from 
tho roofs of the houses; but these in¬ 
cidents excited little attention, so re¬ 
solute were all concerned not to admit 
that there was any groun^ for appre- 
l^honsion. On the evening of the 1st 
November, Burnes congratulated Mac- 
naghten ou his approadiing departure 
during a period of profo^u peac% and 
at that very moment a cjmclave of chiefs 
was held in his c]os|^cinity, to con¬ 
ceit the means of fin immediate and 
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most formidable insurrection. It broke 
out, on the morning of the 2d, simul¬ 
taneously in several places in the 
city, and with the utmost violence. 
Instantly the shops were plundered, 
the bouses of tlie British ofl&cers at¬ 
tacked, and their servants insulted Wd 
threatened. Among the first houses 
assailed were those of Sir Alexander 
Bumes, and Captain Johnson, the pay¬ 
master of’^tluSohah’s forces, Bumes 
liad been warned of his danger, and 
recommended to retire to the Bala- 


Hisaar; hut he bravely resolved to re¬ 
main at his post. With a mistaken 
lenity, he forbade his sepoy guard to 
lire on the insurgents, and preferred 
liaranguing them from a gallery in the 
upper part of his house. *He might 
as well have addressed so many wild 
beasts. Nothing was heard in the 
crowd but angry voices clamouring for 
the heads of the English officers, wild 
dissonant cries, and threats of ven¬ 
geance. Presently shots issued from 
the infuriated multitude thirsting for 
blood and plunder, and a general 
assault upon the houses was made. 
Broadfoofc, who sold his life dearly, 
Avas the first to fall; a ball pierced his 
heart. Meanwhile a party of the in¬ 
surgents had possession of Burnes^s 
stables, and found their way into his 
garden, where they were calling upon 
him to come down. He did so in dis¬ 
guise, seeking to escape; he was re¬ 
cognised, set upon, and murdered, 
with his brother, Lieut. Burnes, of the 
Bombay army. The sepoys who com¬ 
posed the guard fought nobly when 
permitted to do sp, but they were over¬ 
powered by numbers, and cut off to a 
man. From this scene of murder the 
mob proceeded to the treasury of the 
Shah^s paymaster, which they forced 
open by setting fire to the gateway. 
The guard of sepoys, twenty-eight m 
number, were massacred, every human 
being in the house was murdered, 
treasure to t^e amount of £17,000 car¬ 
ried off, and the building set on fire 
and burnt to the ground. Emboldened 
b>r tko impunity with which these 
enmes were committed, the mob now 
^ave full rein ti^^eir passions, bum- 
rng houses, pluudmng wops, and mas- 
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sacring men, women, and children in 
every part of the city indiscriminately 
and all this when five thousand Britirh 
troops were in cantonments within 
half an hour’s march, not one of whom 
was ordered out to arrest the disorders! 
The Affghems themselvo»adj^ittedthat 
a hundred"men, resolutely commai^d- 
cd, would have sufficed at the outset 
to crush the insurrection.* 

29. During this eventful day, big, 
as the event proved, with tlie wholo 
fate of the Afghanistan expedition, a 
body of troops, under General Shelton, 
was moved, with four guns, iEto the 
Bala-Hissar, but the remainder of the 
troops were kept in cantonments* No 
step was taken to send assistance to 
Sir Alexander Bumes or Captain John¬ 
son ; and the only effort attempted to 
check thi^evolt was by the Shw, who 
despatched a Hindostanee regiment of 
his own troops, with two guns, against 
the insui'gents, who were too weak to ^ 
effect anything at the late period when * 
they were brought into action, and 
witk difficulty effected their retreat 
with their guns. Brigadier Shelton 
in vain urged that not a moment 
should be lost in acting vigorously 
against the enemy. Orders were sent 
to Major Griffiths, who, with the 37th 
regiment of sepoys, lay at Coord Cabul, 
to advance to the capital, which he 
immediately did, and arrived next 
day, having bravely fought his way 
through severaF thousand insurgents. 
Meanw^e orders and counter-order^ 
were given, but nothing was done. No 

* “ Not only I, tut several other ofilcerSr 
have spoken to Affghons on the sul^ect; 
there has never been a dissenting voice that, 
had a small party gone into the town prior 
to the plunder of my treasury and the mur¬ 
der of Bumes, the InsunCetlon would have 
been instantly quashed. This was also the 
opinion of Captain Trevor, at that time living 
in the town. Captain Mackenzie has given 
an equally emphatic opinion to the same 
effect. Tno mob at first did not exceed a 
hundred men—thirty only. In the first in- 
’ stance, were^ent to surround Bumes's house. 
One and all of the Afihhans declared that the 
slightest exhibition or energy on our part In 
the first instance, more especiaUy«in rein¬ 
forcing my post and that of ^vor, would at 
once have decided the Kuzilbaslies. and all 
over whom they possessed any influtoce, in 
our favour. ”— 3omiMivi*aMS. Journal ; Eyre’s 
Journal: Kaye, ii. 17,18. 
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attempt was made to avenge Burnes’s 
• murder, or the outraged majesty of the 
l-Jr^tish name. The consequence was 
that the insurgents, emboldened by 
impunity, increased rapidly in num¬ 
bers, spread themselves out in every 
direction, occupied post after post as 
tliejj were successively abaiiloned by 
the British, and before nightfall on 
the second day the whole capital was 
in their possession. The only attempt 
anade to impede them was with three 
companies and two guns, who, during 
the afternoon of the 3d, made a feeble 
demonsiratioji against one of the city 
gates, but were of course unable to 
effect anything. 

30. The extreme danger of the Brit¬ 
ish position was now apparent to all, 
and Macnagliten, seriously alarmed, 
wrote urgent letters both t^Captein 
M'Gregor to send up Sale's force from 
Gundamuck, and to Candahar to stop 
the return of the troops on their 
ftiarch to India through that city, and 
send them back to his relief. But 
neither of these succours could be tx- 
pected for some time, and meanwhile 
the danger was pressing, and su«h as 
could only bo mot by instant and de¬ 
cisive measures. The artillerj’-, always 
Aveak, and inadequate to the wants of 
the troops, was divided between the 
cantonments and the Bala-Hissar, so 
that neither had an ade^mate amount 
of that necessary arm. The Commis¬ 
sariat Fort, as already'^ntioned, was 
bttUated outside both the Bala-^issar 
and the cantonments, and though it 
contained the whole provisions and 
stores^f the* army, it had no guns, 
and was garrisoned only by eighty 
sepoys, under Ensign Warren. Be¬ 
tween this fort ajd the cantonments 
was another fort, called the Shereefs 
Fort, which commanded the passage 
between the two. General Elphmstone 
had on the preceding day proposed to 
occupy this fort witfi his own troops, 
but Macnaghten opposed it, ^eclamH 
it would be impolitic to do so. The con- 
gpquenco Ayas, it was occupied by th^ eh e- 
my, whose marksmen swamj^d around 
it in every direction, and kept up 
from behind the stone enclosure which 
suiTounded it a deadly fire upon any 


reinforcements sent out to support 
Warren's little party in the Commis¬ 
sariat Fort.* In vain that officer sent 
message after message to Elphinstoue 
to announce that he was hard pressed, 
and if not relieved would either perish 
or ife obliged to evacuate his post. 
With characteristic indecision, the- 
old General listened to everything but 
did nothing; orders were repeatedly 
given and countenna]iJe,(f for the 
march of a detachment to reinforce 
Warren; and at length Captain Boyd, 
of the commissariat, obtained an or¬ 
der for the troops destined to that 
service to march at two in the morn¬ 
ing. But it was again delayed till 
daybreak, when it was too late. The 
little garrison, seeing no prospect of 
relief, had escaped by working a hole 
from the interior of the fort, with 
tools sent the preceding night, intend¬ 
ed to facilitate the wiflidrawal of the 
stores. All the magazines^ including 
the whole supplies for the army, with 
the exception of another in a still 
more exposed situation, to be immedi¬ 
ately noticed, fell into the enemy’s 
hands, among whom this easy and un¬ 
looked-for advantage excited unbound¬ 
ed confidence and enthusiasm* 

31. This disaster was immediately 
followed by another hardly less serious. 
In May 1841, 17,000 maunds of ottah 
or ground wheat, in general use in the 
country, had been stored by Captain 
Johnson in the Bala-Hissar for the 
use of the Shah's troops; but Mac- 
naghten, in spite of that officer’s^ 
remonstrances, insisted m its hzvm 
removed^ and placed in some darnel- 
sheds on the outskirts of the cit^, 
where, though a few slight Tvorks 
were thrown it was almost entirely 
undefended, ^arly on the morning 
of the 2d November, this important 
post was attacked by a large body of 
insurgents. Captain Mackenzie was 
in charge of it, with a small ^rnson, 
^cambered with women and children. 
He made a noble defence, and held 
the fort till his men had expended 
eveiy cartridge in defe^ng it,* Ii^ 

* Two feeble demoneiaftions made with 
this otject on the morn^l^ o£ the 8d com¬ 
pletely failed. 
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vain reinforcements or succour of 
some sort were urgently applied for ; 
in vain every eye was turned to¬ 
wards the cantonment, looking for 
the glittering bayonets through the 
trees?* Not a man came to their re¬ 
lief, although oven a trifling delnon- 
stration from headquarters would 
have turned the scale in their favour, 
and brought the whole Kuzilbashes to 
their side, length, after having 
defended the fort for two entire days, 
and fired away his last cartridge, 
Mackenzie, finding that no succour 
was to be sent to him, yielded to the 
entreaties of his men, who prayed to 
be led against the enemy, and with 
heroic valour cut liis way through 
them back to the cantonments. The 
fort itself, with the whole grain it 
contained, fell into the enemy’s hands. 

32. The loss of these two forts, 
with the entire magazines and com¬ 
missariat stores of the army, was deci¬ 
sive of the fate of the campaign, not 
only from the starvation which it 
brought home to the door of the 
British forces, but from the depression 
which it produced among our men, 
a nd the corresponding exultation which 
it induced in tlxo enemy. Every man 
on both sides now saw that the main¬ 
tenance of the capital through the 
winter by the invaders was impossible, 
for they had lost their whole supplies 
.and magazines, and it was out of the 
question to think of forming others, 
with the ground covered with snow, 
and every village in the hands of hos¬ 
tile multitudes, with weapons which 
they knew well how to use in their 
lilands. Reinforcements from India 
were only likely to augment the dan¬ 
ger, oven supposing they could make 
their way tmough the terrible defiles 
and insurgent population of Afghan¬ 
istan, for they would only augment 
the number of useless moutlis in the 
garrison. „The knowledge of these 
circumstances excited the utmost irt- 
dignation and despondency in the 
Jlritish forces, and in a similar degree 
excited and^ncouraged the Afghans. 
‘The charm uf British invincibility 
was broken, fee intelligence of the 
.capture of th^ Commissariat Fort 


spread like wildfire, and brought 
thousands upon thousands into the* 
scene of conquest, to share in the plyn- 
der of the Christian dogs. The forts 
soon resembled so many ant-hills, 
where multitudes were swarming, 
every one* carrying off some part of 
the spoil 9 and aU tliis within Jour 
hundred yards of a fortified canton¬ 
ment, where five thousand British 
troops, in indignant silence and con¬ 
strained inactivity, were witnesses of 
the dis^ceful scene ! 

33, At length the loud clamour of 
brave men, restrained by incapacity 
and irresolution in their chiefs from 
doing what their own courage prompt¬ 
ed, became so violent that it was re¬ 
solved to attempt something. On the 
6th a storming patty,‘■consisting of 
one coB^pany of the 44th and two 
sepoy regiments, was told off to as¬ 
sault Mflhommed Shereef s Fort, the 
possession of'wliich by the enemy had 
told so severely upon the besieged in 
the preceding days, and it was car- 
rieJ with a vigour worthy of British 
troops. Ensign Raban, who command¬ 
ed the forlorn hope, was killed as he 
planted the colours on the breach. A 
variety of desultory actions ensued, in 
wliich the British were so successful, 
that it was evident, if they had been 
directed with ordinary capacity and 
resolution, a general battle might have 
been brought on, and the enemy total¬ 
ly defeated. "^I^the same time, the 
activi^ and intelligence of the coffT- 
missanat officers, Captains Boyd and 
Johnson, procured supplies from the 
neighbounng villages; a*hd the /.roops 
having been put on half mtions, the 
difficulty of subsistence, which at the 
moment was the most pressing, was 
surmounted. But General Hphin- 
stone apprehended an equally serious 
want, which was that of ammunition; 
and sifch was his alarm, that on the 
same day he wrote to Sir William 
iMacnagljien, recommending a capitu¬ 
lation.^ In point of fact, the event*' 

* '* Wo have temporarily, and J, hope peti 
manently, got over the difficulty of provision¬ 
ing. Our next consideration is ammunition- 
and It is a very serious and awful one. We 
liave expended a great quantity, and there, 
fore it becomes worthy of thought on yoor 
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proved that* there was ammunition in 

• abundance for two months* consump¬ 
tion. Plans were submitted to the 
General for recapturing the Commis¬ 
sariat Fort, but no could not be pre¬ 
vailed on to adopt any of them. He 
was evidently desperate, and thought 
only of arranging a capitul&ion. At- 
ten^ts were made to buy off the rebel 
chiefs ; but though 500,000 rupees 
(£50,000) was offered, nothing effect¬ 
ive was done ; and it had become evi¬ 
dent that matters hod come to that 
pass, that it was by iron, not gold, that 
dclivorfnco could alone be looked for, 

34. Tlio extremely debilitated state 
of General Elphinstone’s health ren¬ 
dered it absolutely necessary that he 
should have a coadjutor of younger 
years and greater vigour, and Bri^dier 
Shelton was sent from the Bala-Hissar, 
with a gun and a regimelft of the 
Shah*s troops, for that purpose, into 
the cantonments. His arrival was 
bailed with joy by the troops, who re¬ 
garded him as a deliverer. He did 
not possess popular manners, and it 
was soon painfully apparent that no 
cordial co-operation between higi and 
General Elphinstone was to be ex¬ 
pected; but he was known to have 
manly qualities and undoubted per¬ 
sonal courage. The great extent of 
the fortifications, the slender supplies 
of provisions, the desponding faces of 
officers and men around him, at once 
revealed the criticairnature of their 
situation. They had only provisions 
for three dayg* consumption iif store, 
and the works required so large a force 
to giijrd them that few could be spared 
for gxternal operations. Shelton en¬ 
deavoured to correct what he conceived 
defective, and to put the cantonments 
in a better postiife of defence; but he 

part how desirable it ia that our operatlona 
should not be protracted by anything in 
treating that might tend to a continuance of 
the present state of things. Do not suppose 
ftom this that I wish to recommend or aip 
advocating humiliating terms, tr such £ 

* would redact disgrace on us, but the fact of 

^ammunition must not be lost sight of. Our 

*caso is nor yet desperate I do not mean to 

impress that, but it must be bA'ue in mind 
that it goes very fast”—G eneral ELPHl^r- 
6TOSJK w Sm W. Macxaohtew, November 
6, 1841; Kaye, il 39. 


was thwarted by the jealousy of El¬ 
phinstone, who reminded him that he 
was the commauder-ia-chief, and com¬ 
bined that he did not receive from, 
is brigadier that cordial co-operation 
which he was entitled to have ex¬ 
pected. Thus orders were given and 
countermanded; plans were discussed, 
and their decision at^ourned; and it 
soon became too evident that Shelton’s 
arrival, by producing dMinfbn in the 
military councils, would render the 
position of tlie troops, if possible, 
worse than it had been before. 

35. Macnaghten, with whom every 
bold counsel from this time forward 
originated, had strongly urged an 
attack on the Rieka-bashee Fort, 
situated at the north-eastern angle of 
the cantonments, and from which the 
walls were commanded, and ho had 
even taken upon himself the whole re¬ 
sponsibility of the undertaking. El¬ 
phinstone at last consented, and two 
thousand men were, on tl^e morning 
of the 10th November, put under 
Shelton’s command for the assault. 
But before the orders to move forward, 
were given, Elphinstone’s old irresolu¬ 
tion returned, and the expedition W'as- 
delayed. It was, however, under¬ 
taken in the afternoon; hut by that 
time the fort had been much strength¬ 
ened, and the Affghans were as much 
elated as the British were dispirited 
by the delay. Two European com¬ 
panies of the 44th, and four native 
companies, were told off for the as¬ 
sault, under the command of Colonel 
Mockrell, who led the storm in the- 
most gallant manner. Colonel, Mack- 
rell and Lieutenant Bird, of the Shale’s. 
6th infantry, on a small gate being 
blown in, forced their way into the^ 
fort, aud already the shout of victory 
was heard within its walls, when the 
column, advancing in double-quick 
time in support, being charged in 
flank by a body of Affghan liorse, took 
<0 flight, drawing a large ^art of the 
stoniiera, both European and native, 
after them. They were rallied by 
Shelton,' who evinced im that tjyiM- 
moment the courage or a. hero, aria 
again brought up to^the assault. A 
second time they wer/charged in flank. 
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and fled; affaixi they were rallied and 
brought hack to the attack by Shelton. 
Meantime the brave men, a mere hand¬ 
ful in number, who had forced their 
way with Mackrell and Bird into the 
fort, being unsupported, were beset by 
a crowd of Affgnans u^ho had fl^ on 
the first storm, but now, seeing the 
repulse of the column in support, re¬ 
turned with loud shouts to tho attack. 
MackrolP'fl'TJtoortally wounded, after 
■defending himself with undaunted 
courage. Bird, with two sepoys, 
sought refuge in a stable, the door of 
which they barricaded, and before 
they were relieved had slain thirty of 
the enemy with their own hands. 
At length the fort was carried hy Shel¬ 
ton at the head of the support^ and 
the gallant three liberated from their 
perimus prison.* 

36. On the fall of the Ricka-bashee 
Fort, several smaller ones in the vicin¬ 
ity were abandoned by the enemy, in 
one of which a considerable supply of 
grain was found. Shelton followed 
the enemy, who showed themselves in 
some force on the hills; but the horse- 
artillery opened on them with such 
effect that they retired into the city. 
Although the capture of the fort was 
checkered by disaster, and far from 
being creditable to the arrangements 
of the gcnerals-in-chief, who, with a 
large force of cavalry in the canton¬ 
ments, had allowed the storming col¬ 
umns to be charged in flank by the 
Affglian horse, yet its ultimate success 
was eminently favourable to the Brit¬ 
ish arms. The envoy declared it had 
averted the necessity of an inglorious 
rttreat. There can be no doubt that, 
had it been vigorously followed up, it 
promised the most auspicious results. 
For several days after it’ the Affglians 
desisted from tlieir attacks; they were 
obviously checked in their career. 
The commissaries, whose activity was 
above all praise, turned the breathing- 

*Such was the panic occasioned hy the 
Affgban charge, oven among the European 
troops, that when U^Jor Scott of the 44th 
on ii^unteeTB to follow him, only 
^nemananswercd the appeal. His name was 
stu^ and he wu most deservedly made a 
aergewt on the rvueat of 5ir W. Macnagh- 
ten.'*—-THOKKroir, vL 265. 


time to good account in {ho piftchase 
and securing of provisions. Tho vU-r 
lagers, relieved from their apprehen¬ 
sions, began to bring supplies freely 
into the camp; and Qiq envoy, seeing 
the military commander hopeless of 
extrication from the suiTovuding difli- 
culties bjd* honourable means, renewed 
his efforts to sow dissemsion among 
the chiefs by profuse oifers of money. 

^ 37. But this lull was of short dura¬ 
tion. The Affghans, seeing that tho 
success of the 10th was not followed 
up, again showed themselves a few 
(lays after in ^eat force on the, heights 
overlooking tno camp, and began to 
cannonade the cantonments. With 
the utmost difficulty Macnaghten per¬ 
suaded the General to send out, on tho 
13th, a force to dislodge them, and 
this was done only by his taking upon 
himself The whole responsibility of tho 
measure. A strong 6 etachment of foot 
and horse, embracing six companies 
of the 44th with two guns, went oifO 
under Brigadier Shelton, and it ad- 
vaaiced to the attack with ^eat vigour 
and intrepidity. But again tho Aff- 
ghaup horse charged them in flank; 
the assailed British fired wildly and 
without aim, chiefly in the air, and the 
enemy's cavalry went clean through 
them from side to side. But the check 
was only momentary. The British 
troops ro-furmed at tho foot of the hill; 
Eyre's guns were brought to bear upon 
the Affghan3;r^a^ by a gallant chargo 
of Anderson's horse up flie slope, tfeo 
enemy were beaten back and two guns 
taken, Macnaghten despatched tho 
most urgent oraers to 'complete tho 
triumph of the day by bringing botli 
guns into the cantonments, but one 
only could be got off. Tho other was 
exposed to so heaVy a fire from tho 
Affghan marksmen, that it was found 
impossible to bring it away. 

38. ‘This success again rendered the 
enemy ^uiet for some days; and Mac- 
maghteiLtook advantage of it to send 
repeate(I and mostumiit letters, both 
to M‘Gregor, the poutical j^nt with 
Sale's force, then on the way to Jell^- 
labad, aiid to l^wlinson at Candahar, 
to send their whole disposable forces 
up to the relief of the troops now be* 
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si^ca in llio capital.* These able 
*ofl^ers were placed in a situation of 
great difficulty by these requisitions. 
On the one hand, the envoy at Cabul 
was their superior officer, whose orders 
they were bound to obey; and the very 
existence of the troops in the capital 
mi^t depend on succoursjbeing in¬ 
stantly sent forward to their relief. 
On the other hand, the state of affairs 
at Cabul seemed so desperate, from the 
•destruction of the commissariat stores 
and the scanty supplies of the garri¬ 
son, that it appeared to be running 
into certain destruction to send up 
any adifitional mouths to share them. 
After much and anxious deliberation, 
McGregor and Sale resolved to dis- i 
obey the order, and to move their | 
troops from GSpndamuck, not to Cabul, 
but Jellalabad; and although Rawlin- 
son and Nott despatched a ^poy bri¬ 
gade, under Colonel M'Laren, from 
Candahar, yet it returned to that cap¬ 
ital, after having proceeded a few 
marches towards Cabul, upon finding 
the draught-cattle perishing bv Uie 
way. It IS impossible to say with any 
degree of certainty whether o$ not 
Nott and Sale did right in taking 
upon tliemselves the responsibility of 
•disobeying their orders, for disaster 
stared them in the face whatever they 
did. On the one hand, going forward 
to Cabul seemed only swelling the 
array of Affghan captives or victims, 
and depriving the BwirtibGovernment 
ofrthe chief forces on which they could 
rely to preserve any part of tlreir do¬ 
minion in Aff^aniatan; on the other, 
to disobey the order was to leave the 
troopp in the capital to their fate, vir¬ 
tual^ abandon Shah Soojah to the 
vengeance of his rebellious subjects, 
and relinquish tlfb whole objects for 
which the expedition had been under- 

* ** Our situation is a very preoarims one, 
but with youT assistance wo ^onld ao well; 
and you must render it to us, if you hare any 
regard for our lives, or for the honour of our« 
country. We may be said to be hfa state of 
siege, and had we' not made two desperate 
ealUes, we should ere now have been annihi¬ 
lated. Weuave provisions for only ten days, 
but When you amve we shaU bo tble to com¬ 
mand the resources of the country.**— Mac- 
HAGHTKir to M^BEaoa, November 14,1841; 
Eayi, ii. 6a 


taken. In so difficult a matter, and 
when only a choice of evils remained 
to the British officers, history cannot 
pass sentence one way or the other 
upon those exposed to the crisis. But 
in justice to Macnaghten and Elphin- 
stont, it must bo affiled that the non¬ 
arrival of the troops on which they 
relied from Jellalabad and Candahar, 
aggravated the dangers of their posi¬ 
tion at Cabul in a mosi^^^ftenal de¬ 
gree; for possibly, if they had come 
up, the blockade of the cantonments 
might have been raised, provisions ob¬ 
tained, as before the siege commenced, 
from the surrounding countiy, the 
enemy defeated in the field, and the 
whole calamities of the campaign 
avoided, * 

39. While disaster was thus closing 
its iron net round the British forces in 
the capital, calamities of a still more 
serious kind had befallen them in other 
quarters. On the 15th November, Ma¬ 
jor Pottinger and Lieutenant Haugh- 
ton came in wounded from Charekar, 
in Kohistan, and reported that the gal¬ 
lant Ghoorka regiment stationed there 
had been annihilated. This noble 
corps, second to none in the East in 
valour and fidelity, had been placed 
in some fortified barracks at Charekar, 
the defences of which were only in 
course of construction, when the in¬ 
surrection broke out, and they were 
immediately surrounded by several 
thousand armed men, whose hostile 
intentions, notwithstanding loud pro¬ 
fessions of fidelity and friendship, were 
soon too apparent. W ith characteristic 
treachery, tlie chiefs invited Pottinger, 

* " I have written to you daily, pointing 
out our precarious state, and urging you to 
return here, with Sale's brigade, with all 
possible ' m^dition. General Elphinstone 
has done the same; and we now learn, to 
our utter dismay, that you have proceeded 
to JeUslabad. Ow situation is a desperate 
one, if you do not immediately return to our 
relief; and I beg that you will dp so without 
9 moment's delay. We have been now be¬ 
sieged for fourteen days, and without your 
assistance are utterly unable to carry on any 
offensive operations. You can easily make 
Cabul in eight inarches, end ^the 
are here, you would not have many enenu^ 
to contend with,”— Sir W* Mac»aqbtb» to 
CAPTAitr M^Grcgob, Cab'J, 17th November 
1841; Kaye, ii. 73. 
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the political agcut, and Rattray, who' 
cominandcd a party in the nei^nbour- 
liood, to a conference, at which the 
latter was basely assassinated, and 
from which the former with difficulty 
escaped with his life. The Affghans 
now throw off the mask, and cmsely 
invested tho fortified barracks. So 
numerous were the enemy’s forces, 
that Haidldar Mootre Ram, of the 
Ghoorka*<iS^rment, who escaped from 
the attack, said, “ there' were whole 
acres of gleaming swords moving to¬ 
wards us.*’ Pottinger, throwing off, 
on the approach of danger, his poli¬ 
tical character, took charge, as at the 
siege of Herat, of the guns; and the 
Ghoorkas, supported by the fire of his 
artillery, made a heroic defence against 
repeated assaults by an enemy five 
times their number. Night found 
them still in possession of their posi¬ 
tion ; but next day tho garrison of a 
castle in tho neighbourhood, which 
commanded the barracks, was betrayed 
into surrendering, and tho balls from 
it began to shower down on the posi¬ 
tion. Soon it was discovered that they 
had a worse enemy to contend with 
than even the matchlocks of the Af¬ 
ghans, for there was no water for the 
garrison. Every effort made to obtain 
a supply of this necessary clement 
failed; and at length the sufferings of 
the men became so intolerable that 
they sallied out and found death fx*om 
the Aifgluiu marksmen, in the frantic 
desire to obtain a few drops of tho pre¬ 
cious fluid from a spring which gusned 
from a neighbouring rode. The lips of 
the men became swollen and bloody; 
their tongues clove to the roofs of their 
mouths. Seeing destruction inevitable 
if they remained where they were, and 
disdaining, even in such desperate cir¬ 
cumstances, to surrender, rottinger 
and Haughton resolved on a desperate 
attempt to cut their way through the 
enemy. Jbey put themselves, accord¬ 
ingly, at fee head of two hundred mcM,, 
all who remained of the regiment, and 
by almost superhuman efforts succeed- 
^ed^in forMg their way out. But 
'' numbers fm Si the desperate attempt; 
still more pushed or thirst on the 
way, or sank ^dcr the balls or knives 


of the Affghans who crowded*round 
the retreating column. Pottinger uni 
Haughton alone, with a single sepoy, 
half dead with wounds and fati^e, 
but unsubdued, reached the canton¬ 
ments at Cabul to tell the dismal tale. 
The whole remainder of the regiment, 
after stri^^gling to the lost with de¬ 
voted valour under its worthy leafdersy 
Ensign Rose and Dr Grant, perished. 

40. The only course which, amidst 
such accumulating difficulties, present¬ 
ed a chance even of escape to the Brit¬ 
ish at Cabul, after it was ascertained 
that no reinforcements were t 9 be look¬ 
ed for either from Jellalabad or Can- 
dahar, was to move the whole forces, 
and all the provisions that could be got 
together, at once into the Bala-Hissar, 
where they would, in tfee mean time, 
have been free from molestation, and 
they nifclit have securely sallied out 
in large bodies, and obtained supplies 
from the adjoining country. Shah 
Soojah favoured this project, and tho 
engineers had earnestly counselled it 
fr«m the very commencement of the 
insurrection. Shelton, however, op- 
pose^l it in the most vehement manner, 
as dangerous, discreditable, and likely 
to be attended with a great loss, El- 
phinstone had scarcely any opinion on 
the subject; Macnaghten unfortunately 
yielded to Shelton's arguments, and 
the removal of the force to the Bala- 
Hissar was given up. Yet it present¬ 
ed a very fan ywi d the sole chance of 
escape irom disaster; for what hod 
renewed tho sallies ffjpm the canton¬ 
ments hitherto so unfortunate was, 
that they were of such extent that, 
from the number required for^ their 
defence, few only could be spared for 
external operations; whereas, as the 
troops .would havd- been safe in the 
citadel, a much greater and more im¬ 
posing force might have been spared 
for e3^mal foraging attacks. And if 
all the useless mouths had been re¬ 
moved ^from the Bala-Hissar, there 
were provisions in it enough to hav.e 
served the whole fighting men in it 
and the cantonments till s^ng. ^ 

41. being detemiined uot to re¬ 
tire to tho Bala-Hissar, nothing re¬ 
mained but to open negotiations for a 
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capitiiationi with tlie enemy. The 
military authorities incessantly repre- 
*sented to the envoy **tho distressed 
state of the troops and cattle from 
■vvant of provisions, and the hopeless¬ 
ness of further resistance, '* These re¬ 
presentations, coupled with the non- 
arrival of tfie expected reinforcements 
from Jellalabad and Candahs^, and the 
addition of the Aflfehans, who hod de¬ 
stroyed the Ghoorka re^ment in Ko- 
histan, to the besieginff force, rendered 
it but too plain that this ;must he the 
ultimate issue of the struggle. Cor¬ 
respondence, accordingly, passed be¬ 
tween Ifie envoy and General Elphin- 
stone on the subject; but before it 
could be brought to a point, an action, 
one of the most disastrous ever sus¬ 
tained by the British army, was fought. 
Notwithstanoing the 'blockade, the 
commissaries, owing to the indefatig¬ 
able activity of Captain Johnson, had 
hitherto daily drawn supplies of grain 
from the village of Beh-Meru; and the 
enemy, seeing this, planted troops up¬ 
on the adjacent hills to prevent 
continuance. Upon this, Macna^- 
ten urged an immediate attack, to ms- 
possess them of this commanding po¬ 
sition; and although Shelton strongly 
represented the hazard of such a step 
in the fatigued and disheartened state 
of the men, it was finally determined 
that it should take place., A feeble 
attempt to dislodge the enemy having 
failed on the 22u, mpifations on a 
lajge scale were madnorrenewing the 
attack at daybreak on the following 
morning. • 

42. The attack took place, accord¬ 
ingly,%t the hour fixed on, and at first 
with linlooked-for success. The force 
consisted of seventeen companies, of 
whom five were Europeans of the 44th; 
three squadrons of native hoi'se, a 
hundred sappers, and one gtm. Why 
one only was taken when them were 
plenty in the cantonments, and an 
order of Lord Hastings forbade less 
than two guns ever to be takefe out on* 
any occasion, is one of the mysteries 
«f that unhappy day which will pro¬ 
bably never be cleared up. • Sallying 
out in the groy of the morning, Shel- 
VOL. VI. 


ton occupied the hill without resist¬ 
ance. The single gun now did good 
service; sending a shower of grape at 
daylight into the village, it caused a 
panic among the enemy in it, which 
led the gieater part of them to aban¬ 
don fr. Advant^e, however, was not 
taken of the surprise to storm the vil¬ 
lage, part of which remained in the 
enemjrs hands; and soon crowds of 
Affghans, on the alarm spread, 
came pouring out of the city to give 
the Feringhees battle. Shelton, see¬ 
ing his force, which did not exceed 
fourteen hundred men, greatly outnum¬ 
bered, drew them up in two squares 
on the brow of the hill, with the ^n 
in front and the cavaliy in rear. The 
gun was splendidly worked, and for 
a time did terrible execution in the 
crowded masses of the Affghans on the 
hill opposite; but from being so often 
fired, it became so heated in the vent 
that it could not at length be used. 
Nothing remained then but the mus¬ 
kets of the men to reply to the match-, 
locks of the Affghans; and it was soon 
found that they would not carry so far 
as the long guns of the enemy. Se¬ 
curely posted at a distance, where the 
infantry’s balls could not reach them, 
tlie Aft'ghans, second to none in the 
world as marksmen, sent in a destruc¬ 
tive fire into our squares, on which, as 
on the Russian masses aften^'ards at 
Inkermanu, every shot took efioct. 
Their spirits sank, and Shelton, whoso 
courage never failed him in danger, in 
vain called on his jnen to use their 
bayonets. Not a musket was brought 
down to the charge, even in the Eng¬ 
lish companies; and so completely wene 
the troops depressed, that when the 
Affghans, who had come swarming up 
the aidejof the hill, in bravado, planted 
a stan<iard within thirty yards of the 
British ranks, not a man would ad¬ 
vance to take it. In vaiu the officers 
nobly stood in front, and in default of 
ammunition hurled stones the ene¬ 
my ; the sepoys would not move. See¬ 
ing their advantage, the Affghans made 
a sudden rush on the colui^r ^^^1 Sur¬ 
rounded the gun. The gu^ers fougirt* 
with desperate resolution, and were out 
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•down at their post. Lieutenant Laing 
fell dead os he was waving his awora 
jover the gun; Captain McIntosh shar¬ 
ed the same fate. The gun was aban¬ 
doned, and the infantry retired; but 
being rallied by Shelton, they charged 
with the bayonet, drove the enemy 
back in confusion, and retook ih At 
the same time AbdooUah Khan, their 
leader, fell, 

43. Ttef^risis of the day had now 
anivcd, hnd if Elphinstone had sent 
a body of troops out of the canton¬ 
ments to pursue the flying enemy, all 
might have been restored, and a glo¬ 
rious victory gained. The envoy warm¬ 
ly urged such a step upon General 
Elphinstone, but he said it was a wild 
scheme, and negatived the proposal. 
Fresh horses, however, and a new lim¬ 
ber, were sent out for the gun, which 
was soon in full activity, and playing 
with great effect upon the enemy. 
But further multitudes issued from the 
city, and again it was found that the 
British musket was no match at a long 
rango for the Affghan jezails. The 
troops fell fast under the deadly storm, 
and yot they were so demoralised that 
nothing could induce them to advance 
and close with the enemy. At this 
moment, when the officers were nearly 
all killed or wounded, and Shelton had 
flvo balls in his clothes, a party of 
Affghans who had crawled up a gorge 
unseen started up and charged home 
on the British flank. In an instant a 
panic seized the whole force; horse 
and foot rushed-precipitately down the 
hill, closely followed by the Affghan 
cavalry, which thundered in close pur¬ 
suit. The gunners alone nobly sus¬ 
tained the honour of the British name. 
Intent only on the preservation of 
their gun, they dashed down the hUl 
into the midst of the enemy's cavalry, 
and had nearly got through; but they 
were all killed or wounded, and the 
mn fell a second time into the eneii^'s 
hands, fill order was now lost: !^;u- 
ropeans and Asiatics, infant^ and 
cavalry, rushed in one confused mass 
into the c^tonments; and it was only 
< k-*“eonseqTOnce of the neglect of the 
Affghans, who retired, ^ttering shouts 
of triumph, the city, to follow up 


this advantage, that the whole canton¬ 
ments did not fall into their hands. 

44. This disastrous defeat rendered 
it utterly hopeless to think of contmu- 
ing the contest, and nothing remained 
but to arrange the best terms of capi¬ 
tulation that could be obtained. The 
sick and^ounded in the ^ntonments 
amounte* already to seven hundred; 
and such was the state of apathy and 
despair to which the troops were re¬ 
duced, that all thought of external 
operations was of necessity abandoned. 
Removal to the Bala-Hissar, however 
practicable at an earlier period, was 
not deemed possible in the "demoral¬ 
ised state of the army, though the 
King and Captain Conolly earnestly 
counselled it as tho only means of 
safety even at tho eleventh hour. Tlie 
enemy had made pacific overtures, 
and Mamaghten, after obtaining from 
Elphinstone a written opinion that 
the position was no longer tenable, 
agreed to go into the proposal. The 
Affghans, however, insisted on a sur¬ 
render at discretion. To this tho 
envoy positively refused to submit. 
“ We Mall meet then,” said Sultan 
Malfommcd Khan, who commanded 
the Affghans, “ on the field of battle." 
“ At all events,” replied Hacnaghteii, 
“we shall meet at the day of judg¬ 
ment.” And so the conference broke 
off; but during its brief continuance 
amicable relations had already sprung 
up between ^ < ^ ppQsite parties. Tlio 
Affghans, xuRy armed, came ro^d 
the cantonments and jp.v6 vegetames 
to the soldiers of the f4th, who went 
out unarmed among them, and shook 
hands with those with whom they had 
so recently been engaged in mortal 
strife.* 

45. The immediate resumption of 
active hostilities, however, was pre¬ 
vented, and the negotiations pro¬ 
longed, by the arrival next day in the 
Affghan camp of Akbar Kluin, a son 
of Host Mahommed, who was less in¬ 
clined lihan Saltan Mahqmmed to push 
matters to extremities. His arrival 
as the representative of lus«father, tko 
sovereign of their choice, was hailed 
with joy by the Affghan chiefs, and 

* Kayk, ii. da 
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the BWtisli •deemed his presence a 
guarantee for the granting of more 
favourable terms, as his father and 
hrcfther were prisoners in the hands of 
the British. His conduct was from 
the first distinraished by prudence 
and sagacity. Wisely resolving not 
to endanger the military advantages 
alreJWy gained by pushing a^esperate 
foe to extremities, he turned his whole 
attention to cutting off the supplies, 
and with such success that both the 
men and animals in the cantonments 
were soon reduced to the last extremi¬ 
ties.* But meanwhile Abdoollah Khan 
and MeA Musjedee, two of the chiefs 
most hostile to the British, died of 
their wounds, or were assassinated, and 
the negotiation was resumed under 
such promising auspices that Mac- 
naghten wrote that their prospects 
were brightening, “ and if we ftad only 
provisions, which with due exertions 
ought to be obtained, we should be 
able to defy the whole of Affghanistan 
for anyperiod” On tne other hand, 
General Elphinstone wrote to Ijie 
envoy: ** Retreat without terms is al¬ 
most impossible; few would jeach 
Jellalabad. The only alternatS'e is 
to renew the negotiation. With pro¬ 
visions we might hold out, but with¬ 
out them I do not seo what can be 
done,,or how we are to avert starva¬ 
tion.** It was soon evident that the 
General's opinion was, as matters now 
stood, the better On the 

5tlk December the Afghans burnt, in 
open day, a bridge, the sole meftns of 
retreat, which* General Elphinstone 
had thrown across the Cabul river; 
MahoiAmcd Shereef b Fort, the scene 
of suAi alternate victory and defeat, 
was abandoned next day, the moment 
the enemy showeti themselves before^ 
it; and the day after, the guard for 
the protection of the cantonment ba- 

• 

* ** In the meeii time our cattle have been 
starving for some time past, not a blade of 
4 ;rass, nor a particle of bhoosah nor train pro¬ 
curable. The barley in store ia served out 
08 provisions to tbe camp-followers, who get 
fhi{f a pomA for their (jUlHj/ food, par cattle 
are subsisted on the twl^, bmohea, and 
bark of trees. Scarcely an animal St to carry 
A load.”^CAprAiii Johwsos’s Journal. MS, 
J^ecordet 1st December, 1341; Kate, ii, 101. 


zaar, which had hitherto been in¬ 
trusted to the 44th regiment, was 
withdrawn from them, and mven to a 
sepoy regiment. So demoralised had 
even the European soldiers become, 
f^om their long-continued sufferings, 
that Jiieut. S&rt, on being asked if 
the retaking of the Shereefs Fort 
was practicable and tenable, replied, 
“ Practicable if the men will fight; 
tenable if they don't Tvai 0 m 0 g I '* On 
the 8th December, provisions, even 
on the most reduced scale, only re¬ 
mained for four days, and a capitula¬ 
tion had become a matter of absolute 
necessity. 

46. Iwo days after, intelligence was 
received of the ^lliant success of 
Sir R. Sale at Jellalabad, which will 
be noticed in a succeeding chapter, 
but General Elphinstone held out no 
hopes to the envoy that it made any 
alteration in the posture of their af¬ 
fairs. The negotiation, accordingly, 
was resumed, and after a great many 
changes, a capitulation was finally 
agreed to on the 11th, to the very last 
degree dishonourable to the British 
arms. By it, it was agreed that the 
English were to evacuate Afighanistan 
with all possible expedition. The 
troops in Uabul and Jellalabad were 
to retire by the way of Peshawur, and 
be treated with all honour, and receive 
every possible assistance in caiTia^ 
and provisions on their march. On their 
reaching that city, Dost Mahommed 
and his family were to be restored to 
Cabul, and Shah and bis fami¬ 

ly return to India. The Affghans 
were to remain on terms of, amity 
with the English, and contract no al¬ 
liance with any foreign power without 
their consent. The troops at Ghuz- 
nee and Candahar were to retire by 
Cabul or the Bolan Pass, and be pro¬ 
vided with carriages and provisions 
like those ilom CamiL The necessity 
of concluding this convention was 
, thus set forth oy the envoy, tn a report 
left unfinished at his death: ** The 
whole country had risen in r^Uiou; 
our communications on aU/staes yero 
cut off; almost every public offmH^ 
whether paid by ourselves or his ma¬ 
jesty, had declared feS^tho new gover- 
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nor ; and by far the greater part even ! 
of hie majesty's domestic servants had' 
deserted him. We had been fighting 
forty days against very superior num¬ 
bers, under most disadvantageous cir¬ 
cumstances, with a deplorable loss of 
valuable lives; and in a da}^ db two 
wo must have perished from hunger, 
to say nothing of the advanced season 
of the year and the extreme cold, from 
the effedfe 9? which the native troops 
were suffering severely. 1 had been 
repeatedly apprised by the military 
authorities that nothing could be done 
with our troops, and I regret to add 
that desertions to the enemy were be¬ 
coming of frequent occurrence among 
them." * 

47. But however stem may have 
been the necessity under which this 
humiliating convention was conclud¬ 
ed, and however favourable in ap¬ 
pearance some of the terms agreed 
to, the British ero long received con¬ 
vincing proof that they would not be 
observed by the savage and treacherous 
enemy with whom they had to deal. 
On the 13th December, in pursuance 
of the treaty, the British troops, six 
hundred in number, evacuated the 
Bala-Hissar, leaving Shah Soojah and 
his native troops in it; and the mo¬ 
ment they were out, the gates were 
closed, and the guns opened on the 
rctiiing columns without any distinc¬ 
tion of friend or foe. The troops were 
obliged to halt on the ground before 
they reached the cantonments, and 
pass the night^^ the snow during 
intense cold, without food, fire, or 
covering of any sort. They could 
fio nothing but stand “or walk about, 
looking for the rising of the morn¬ 
ing star." The Afighan chiefs, in¬ 
stead of serving the men with pro¬ 
visions and carriages, as stipulated in 
the treaty, refused to dve them any 
until the forts still held were surren¬ 
dered. IJjbis was conceded, and on the 
I6th the Afighans were in possessibna 
of all the British forts beyond the can¬ 
tonments, and their colours waved on 
th^ ramjn^ts. Still provisions came 
iH very slowly^ so that the men were 

* Macnagbten'cwnnflniahed report, quoted 
^y Kayjc, £ 120. T 


terally living froipha^d to nfouth,’' 
and no carriages at all were sent^ 
Much of the very grain brought ^oufc 
by our own men from the Bala-Hissar, 
amounting to sixteen hundred maunds 
of wheat, was abandoned to a worth- 
lc33]rabble, who pillaged and carried it 
off unde^ the very eyes of the Vary¬ 
ing soldiers. Even after that, sup¬ 
plies were brought in very slowly ani 
irregularly by the Affghans; find as 
carnages were wholly awanting, it 
was impossible to set out on the march. 
On the 18th, snow began to fall in 
great quantities, and beforq. evening 
was several inches deep; while tha 
Affghans, growing hourly more inso¬ 
lent by the sight of their enemics- 
distresses, now rose in their demands, 
and insisted on the entu'e surrender of 
their arms and guns by tlie famishing 
and hafi'-frozen multitude. 

48. On the 19th, intelligencJe was 
received of the return of M‘Laren*s 
brigade to Candahar, which closed tile 
door against all hope of succour from 
tlfat quarter, to wmch the envoy liad 
clung with desperate tenacity, and 
orders were sent to the generals itt 
poiinnand in that station and at Jel- 
lalnbad to evacuate them;without de¬ 
lay, in teims of the convention. Driven 
by so many untoward circumstances, 
Mdcnagbtcn now turned a willing ear 
to certairf* proposals made to him by 
some chiefs of the rival factions, by 
which he to sow dissension 

among them, and possibly enable 
to sl^e himself loose^of a treaty fi'oin 
which the Afighons h^ already open¬ 
ly receded. The proposal can^e from 
Akbar Khan, and was to thq, effect 
that Ameen Oollah Khan, one of tho 
most powerful of the hostQe chiefs, 
should be seized afid imprisoned, and 
Mahommed Khan’s fort reoccupied by 
the British troops, who were to remain 
at Cabul some mouths longer, and then 
evacuate the country in a friendly man¬ 
ner ; t^at Shah Soojah was to retain 
the sovereignty, but Akbar Khan to 
be declared his vizier, and receive 
very large gratuity in mon^. It was 
added, that for a reasonable sum tho 
head of the hostile chief should be sent 
to the English envoy. Macuagliteu 
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replied to the last proposal in terms 
tvoi-thy of a British diplomatist, ‘‘that 
it was neither his custom nor that of 
his country to give a price for blood 
but in the desperate condition of the 
British army, the previous ones ap¬ 
peared well Vorthy of consideration, 
and §> meeting to discuss tljbm more 
fully, and carry them into effect, was 
arranged with Akbar Ehan to take 
place on the following day. 

49. Macnaghten was not ignorant 
of the danger of attending any con¬ 
ference witli such faithless and treach¬ 
erous parties as the Adghan chiefs; 
hut circumstances were so desperate 
that he clung to any ray of hope, how¬ 
ever feeble; and as he said himself, 
“death would bo preferable to the 
life of anxiety^e had been leading for 
six weeks past.” He went, according¬ 
ly, at noon on the 23d, to the place 
appointed, accompanied by Lawrence, 
l]jevor, and Mackenzie, iTis confiden¬ 
tial staff-officers; and although warn¬ 
ed by the latter that it was a plot, 
he persevered with devoted courage, 
deeming it the only possible way of 
averting destniction from the a»my, 
dishonour from the country. He 
merely left orders with Elpliinstone 
to have two regiments and two guns 
got Iready as quickly as possible to 
secure Maliommed Khan*s fort, and 
left the General with some expres¬ 
sions of iinpatienc^at the remon- 
stences made agiffllP^his impru- 
deiTce. So impressed was Elphi^tone 
with the idea 4hat he was rushing on 
his destruction, that he wrote him a 
letter after he left him, entreating him 
to be*cautious; but it never reached 
its destination. The parties met on a 
hillock near the _ s of the river,, 
about six hundrea yards from the can¬ 
tonments. The English officers and 
Afighan chiefs exchanged salutations, 
and Akbar Khan received with* many 
thanks an Arab horse, which he had 
greatly coveted, and expressed his* 

f ratitude also for a pair of pistols he 
ad been, presented with on the pre¬ 
ceding day. It was then^ proposed 
that the whole party should dismount, 
which was accordingly done. Akhar 
lihan asked Macnaghten if he was 


ready to carry out the proposals of 
the preceding evening ? ‘ ‘ Why not ? I* 
said the latter. The Aifghans by this 
time were closing round the circle in 
great numbers, which Lawrence and 
Mackenzie observed, and requested 
they might he removed to a greater 
distance, as the conference was a secret 
one. The chiefs then lashed out with 
their whips at the closin^OTcle, and 
at the same time Akbar roRff t was of 
no consequence, as they were all in 
the secret, at the same time saying 
aloud, “Seize ! Seize !” Scarcely were 
the words uttered, when the envoy and 
whole party were violently seized from 
behind. The envoy was dragged along 
by Akbar himself; and as he struggled 
violently, the Affghan drew one of the 
pistols with whiSi he had been pre¬ 
sented on the preceding day, and shot 
him through tlie back. A crowd of 
Ghazees rushed in and completed his 
destruction witli their knives, by which 
he was literally cut to pieces. His 
mangled remains were carried to the 
great bazaar, where they were shown 
to admiring and applauding multi¬ 
tudes; and his right hand was cut off, 
and exhibited at a window, Trevor 
was massacred on the spot; Lawrence 
and Mackenzie, almost by a miracle, 
reached Maliommed Khans fort pri¬ 
soners, but alive.* 

50. In forming an opinion on this 
sad event, it is evident, in the first 
place, that Akbar Khan and the Aff¬ 
ghan chiefs aroun^Jym were guilty 
of the foulest irffl^most abominable 
treachery in the murders which were 
committed. The envoy was at a con¬ 
ference which they themselves h^ 
proposed, accompanied only by his 
staff-officers; no hostility on his part 
was either designed or possible; the 
character of an ambass^or is sacred 
by the laws of all nations, even the 
most barbarous. At first sight it 
seems that Macnaghten's conduct was 
also open to exception in point of mor¬ 
ality as well as prudence, because he 
went to the conference in to ar¬ 
range a plan for the seizure of 

* This graphic account of Macnaghteffa 
death is taken, aliuost v^an»c, from Kayis, 
ii. 149, 163. 
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ceded hy the treaty, and some of the 
chiefs at that time in dubious and in-, 
sincere alliance with the Britii&. But 
in answer to this, it must be recollect¬ 
ed that the envoy stood in a very dif¬ 
ferent situation Hom what he 
have done had he been dealing with 
European diplomatists, with whom 
performance of eiig^ements may gen- 

on. The AiFghan chiefs 
had violaTeu the treaty in every par¬ 
ticular ; rigidly exacting the perform¬ 
ance of their obligations hy the Brit¬ 
ish, they had scarcely performed one 
of the stipulations agreed to by them¬ 
selves. Sir William Macnaghten’s 
position was a desperate one; he haz¬ 
arded all upon a single throw, but 
that; throw offered, in circumstances 
otherwise hopeless, a fair chance of 
saving the army and the honour of 
the country. History cannot con¬ 
demn him, if, dealing with an artful 
and treacherous enemy, with no other 
chance, of escape for himself or his 
troops, he sought to circumvent him 
by his own method, and must applaud 
the magnanimity with which, even in 
the last extremity, he refused to stain 
his hands with blood, and freely offer¬ 
ed his own life to a foe whose hostility 
ho disdained to deprecate by the sacri¬ 
fice of another. 

51. So completely were the energies 
of the once bravo and powerful British 
army paralysed by the disasters they 
had undergone, and their want of con¬ 
fidence in the cJi\efs by whom they 
were led, that even th'ls terrible disas¬ 
ter could not rouse - them from the 
state of despair and apathy in which 
they were plunged. “The envoy," 
says Kaye, “ had been hilled in broad 
day, and upon the open plain, but not 
a gun was fired from the ramparts of 
the cwtomnents, not a comx)any of 
troops sallied out to rescue or revenge. 
The body of the British minister was 
left*to beohacked to pieces, and hjs 
mangled remains were paraded in bar- 
bafOOs triumph about the streets and 
b^^Tf*0&^e city." Eldred Pottin- 
^;Srbose neroism had saved Herat, 
and who had become political agent on 
Macnaghten*e ^th, in vain endea- 
youxed to iufusa into the other chiefs 


a portion of his own undaunted spirit. 
The day after the massacre the draft 
of a new treaty was sent in to Gena*al 
Elphinstone, substantially the same as 
the former one, but with this differ¬ 
ence, that it was now proposed that 
“the guru, except six, ordnance stores, 
and mulibet^ in excess of thes:^ in 
use, shall be given up, and six host- 
ages given for the safe return of Dost 
Mahommed and his family." Pottin- 
ger strenuously opposed these condi¬ 
tions, and said that now was the time 
to fling themselves into the Bala-His- 
sar, or fight their way down, Uword in 
liand, to Jellalabad. Letters were at 
the same time received from Jollala- 
bad and Pesbawur, announcing the 
reinforcements which ^ere on their 
way from India, and iSging Elphin¬ 
stone ta hold out But Shelton pro* 
nounced the occupation of the Bala- 
Hissar to be “impracticable;" and 
after making the most strenuous re¬ 
sistance, Pottinger was obliged to give 
inland agree to the terms proposed. 
The treaty was finally ratified on the 
1st January 1842.* 

62^' When the guns came to be given 
up, the agony of their humiliation 
burst at once on the unhappy soldiers; 

* ^‘Tlie General, fi'om his illness, was In¬ 
capable of making up his mind; and the con¬ 
stant assertion of the impossibility by his 
second in command, outw^ghod the entreat¬ 
ies of the envj^^^en alive, and of mine 
after; and a m^mbn Jellalabad was the 
only thing they would h^r of, notwlthsbftid- 
ing thtft 1 pointed out the very doubtful char- 

rthuiaht mal 


acter of any engagement weluight make with 



not make it good, and begged that they would 
spare us the dishonour, and the Government 
the loss, which any negotiation must entail. 
In a council of war held at the General’s 
house, Shelton, Anquestil, Chambers, Grant, 
and Bellew present, ev^y one voted to the con¬ 
trary—so, seeing I could do nothing, I con¬ 
sented. At the time we bad but two courses 
open to us, which, in my opinion, promised 
a chance of saving our honour and part of the 
army: one was, to occupy the Bala-Hissar 
and hold It till spring—by this we should 
pave hadPthe best chance of success; the 
other was, to have abandoned onr camp and 
baggage and encumbrances, and forced our 
way down. This was perUous, but practif 
cable. Hotrever, 1 could not persuade them 
to sacriflee bagga^, and that was eventually 
one of the chief causes of oar disasters.”— 
Major Pottikobr to CAPTAm M^OBEGoa; 
MS. Records; Katb, il. 1T9. 
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and the murmur was loud in the camp, 
'that any attempt, however desperate, 
slieuld be risked, rather than submit 
to such an indignity. But the chief 
saw. no alternative, and all that Pot- 
tuiger coul^ do was to procrastinate, 
and give up the Shah’s cannon two at 
a time only to the enemy. At length, 
liowever, the guns, muskets, waggons, 
and ammunition, except the six can¬ 
nons reservet^were all given up, and 
the hostages put into the enemy’s 
hands. The Afghans were veiy anxious 
to get some of the ladies and married 
men int6 their possession; but this was 
positively refused, and not farther in¬ 
sisted on at that time. On the 29th 
December such of the sick and wound¬ 
ed as could ngt bear the journey down 
were sent into the city, and every pre- 
j>aration made for the marob which 
circumstances would admit. But these 
circumstances were wretched in the 
otftremo, and indicated too surely the 
i’lite which awaited the attempt The 
Afghans, hovering round the waJJs, 
insulted the British at their very gates, 
interrupted the supplies obtained with 
such difficulty by the commissariat, 
and assaulted the drivers. Already it 
was evident that no reliance whatever 
could be placed on the promise to fur¬ 
nish provisions to the troops on the 
march, and that the atmy«would set 
out into a snowy wilderness of moun¬ 
tains without eitherj^pijipiition, food, 
te]J^ts, or carriage. When these acts of 
depredation were complained of4o the 
chiefs, they ccAlly answered that they 
could not prevent them, and that the 
British ^ould themselves hre on the 
wretdhesconcerned; butthiswasdeem- 
ed too hazardous, as tending directly 
to a renewal of hostilities. 

53. At length, on 6th January, the 
inarch commenced, under circumstan¬ 
ces of depression unparalle1ed»m the 
annals of mankind; for when the 
French set out from Moscow, their 
army, 90,000 stroi^, and witlf all their 
guns and ammunition complete, was, 
Comparatively speaking, in a prospet- 
ous condition. The situatfon of the 
troops is thus described in the eloquent 
words of an eyewitness : ** At length 
the fatal morning dawned which was 


to witness the departure of the Cabul 
force frpm the cantonments in which 
it had ftistained a two months’ siege, 
to encounter the miseries of a winter 
march through a country of perhaps 
unpaj^alleled difficulty, where eve^ 
mountain defile, if obstinately defend¬ 
ed by a determined enemy, must in¬ 
evitably prove the grave of hundreds, 
Dreary, indeed, was tl]|||j^ne over 
which, with drooping smrita and dis¬ 
mal forebodings, we had to bend our 
unwilling steps. Deep snow covered 
every indi of mountain and plain with 
one unspotted sheet of dazzling white; 
and so intensely bitter was the cold, 
as to penetrate and defy the defences- 
of the warmest clothing. Sad and 
suffering issued from the British can¬ 
tonment a confused mass of Europeans 
and Asiatics, a mingled crowd of com¬ 
batants and non-combatants, of men 
of various climes and complexion and 
habits—part of them peculiarly un¬ 
fitted to endure the hardships of a 
rigorous climate, and many of a sex 
and tender age which in general ex¬ 
empts them from such scenes of hor¬ 
ror.’ The number of the crowd was 
large- -4500 fighting men, of whom 
700 were Europeans, with six guns 
and three mountain-train pieces, and 
upwards of 12,000 camp-followers. 
The advance began to issue from the 
cantonments at nine in the morning, 
and from that time till dark the huge 
and motley crowd continued to pour 
out of the gate^^idiiRh were imme¬ 
diately occupiodoy a crowd of fanatical 
Affghans, who rent the air with their 
exmting cries, and fired without scru¬ 
ple on the retiring troems, by which 
fifty men were killS, when the can¬ 
tonments were cleared, all order was 
lost, and troops, and camp-followers, 
and horses, and foot-soldiers, baggage, 
public and private, became involved 
in one inextncable confiision. The 
shadows of night overtoolr the huge 
multitude wh9e still pushing their 
weary course; but the cold s^faceof 
the snow reflected the 
from the flames of the British 
dency, and other buildings, to which, 
the Affghans had ap^ed the torch the 
moment they were jpacuated by OUT 
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troops. Weary and desperate, the men 
lay down on the snow without either 
food, fire, or covering; and num¬ 
bers were frozen to death oefore the 
fii'St rays of the sun gilded the summits 
of the mountains. ” * , 

54. Disastrous as were the circum¬ 

stances under which this terrible march 
commenced, they were much aggra¬ 
vated succeeding day. All 

order was then lost—^not a semblance 
even of military array was kept up 
save with the rearguard; while num¬ 
bers of AfTghans, evidently moving 
parallel to the retreating multitude, 
showed themselVes on the heights 
above, and, in open defiance of the 
capitulation, commenced a fire upon 
them. They even attacked the rear¬ 
guard, and after a violent struggle took 
the mountain-guns, which, though 
immediately retaken by Lieutenant 
Green, could not he brought away, 
and were spiked amidst the gloaming 
sabres of the enemy. “ Two other 
guns were soon after aoandoned, as 
the horses were unable to drag them 
through the snow. Although at night¬ 
fall they had only accomplished six 
miles of their wearisome journe}', the 
road was covered with dying wretches 
perishing under the intolerable cold. 
The sepoys, patient and resigned, sank 
on the line of march, awaiting death. 
Horses, ponies, baggage - waggons, 
camp-followers, and soldiers were con¬ 
fusedly huddled, while over the dense 
mass the jezails Aftghans, posted 

on the rocks and heists above, sent a 
storm of balls, every one of which took 
eSect among the multitude. The ene¬ 
my severely pressed on our rear, and 
three out of the four remaining guns 
fell into their hands. The soldiers, 
weary, starving, and frost-bitten, could 
no longer make any resistance. There 
was no hope but in the fidelity of Ze- 
maun Khan, who had always been true 
to ns; bu^although he nad exerted 
himself to procure supplies, scarcely 
any were got. Meanwhile the attacks 
oC^the ^Nwans continued without in- 
hwsr-;tesion. 

55. The army was in this dreadful 


* Gyre’s JoTimatjtAli, 220; and Kaye, ii. 
*18,224, if 
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state when, on the morning of the 
8th, it arrived at the entrance of the ' 
Coord Cabul defile. It is five miles 
in length, and bounded on either side 
with steep overhanging mountains., It 
is so narrow, the sun never penetmtea 
its gloomv jaws; there is tarely room 
for a rug^d road or horse-trackebe- 
tween the torrent and the precipices. 
The stream dashes down the whole 
way with inconceivably, iji-npetuosity, 
and requires to be crossed eight-and- 
twenty times in the course of the 
ascent. To add to the horroi’S of this 
defile, the frost had covered ttie road 
and edges of the torrent with a coat¬ 
ing of ice, on which the beasts of bur¬ 
den could find no secure footing, and 
in attempting to pass which great 
numbers slipped, fell into the water, 
and wer^ swept down by its resistless 
rush. The heights above were crowd¬ 
ed with AlFghans, who, securely post¬ 
ed on the summits of precipices iuaa- 
cessibie from the bottom of the ravine, 
ke]jt up an incessant fire on the con¬ 
fused and trembling multitude which 
was struggling through the defile be- 
neath\ All order was soon lost, if any 
still remained. Baggage, ammunition, 
property, public and private, were 
abandoned at eveiy step; and so com¬ 
plete was the paralysis, that the se¬ 
poys allow.ed their muskets to be 
taken out of their hands without at¬ 
tempting anug&^tance. The mas¬ 
sacre was temble in this frightful de¬ 
file. IThree thousand perished under 
the balls or knives of S;h6 Afighans; 
and in the midst of Uie confusion of 
this scene of carnage, the Eliglish 
ladies, who accompanied the colhmns 
on horseback, often strained their eyes 
in vain to descry tkeir children, lost 
in the horrors in which they were en¬ 
veloped. 

66. ?ach of the troops as contrived 
to get through this dreadful defile had 
fre^ difi^culties of a different kind to 
Contend With. The road now ascend¬ 
ed tlie high table-land of Coord Cabul, 
and the snow fell in great quantities,*' 
rendering it in many places impassable 
for animals or carriages. A cold bit¬ 
ing .-wind from the north-east swept 
over the lofty bare surface, rendering 
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it almost certain death to sit down, 
however weaiied the wretches might 
he.* Here, however, the whole army 
were obliged to bivouac, without cover¬ 
ing,^re, or shelter of any kind. There 
were only four tents left; one was 
given to tlie General, two to the 
ladies, and one to the sick. # In com¬ 
pliance with a recommendation from 
Akbar Khan, the army halted for a 
day; but^hv^cxpedience of this de¬ 
lay was so evident that a great part of 
the native troops and camp-followers 
moved on without any order, and the 
sepoys 19egan to desert in great num¬ 
bers. Akbar Khan, seeing the troops 
reduced to this woeful plight, now re¬ 
newed his demand for the giving up 
of the married odicci*s and their wives, 
he promising to keep them a day’s 
inarch in the rear of the arm^ and in 
perfect safety. Heartrending as this 
proposal was to honourable and gal¬ 
lant men, no resistance was made to 


kept up so heavy a fire on the column 
as it approached, that the whole se¬ 
poys broke and fled. Seeing this, the 
Anghans rushed down, swoid in hand, 
captured the public treasure, and all 
of t^e baggage which hitherto had 
been preserved. A hundred and fifty 
cavalry troopers, fifty horse-artillery¬ 
men, one hundred and forty of the 
44th, and one gun, alon^^&p:ed their 
way through, and fonnea now the 
sole remaining fighting men of the 
army. Akbar proposed a surrender 
to this little body; but they indig¬ 
nantly rejected the proposal, and 

pushed on, sword in hand, through 

the crowds of camp-followers, bands 
of Afighans, and the snowy wilder¬ 
ness. 

68. Still hovering round the rear¬ 
guard, the Affghan horsemen con¬ 

tinued the pursuit of the miserable 
but undaunted band of men who, in 
defiance of all obstacles, continued 


it—so evident to all was the necessity their course. Oppressed by a crowd 
of the cose, and so certain the destijic- of camp-followers, and almost os much 
tion which awaited them if they re- impeded by them as by their enemies, 
mained with the remnant of the the wreck of the British force made 
troops. Soon after the whole iSdies, its desperate way down the steep*de- 
with their husbands, escorted by a scent of the Haft-Kotul, strewn with 
troop of Afghan horse, set out for the the melancholy remains of camp-fol- 
rear of the army, and were placed in lowers, and soldiers who had foimed 
the power of the treacherous barbarian the advance of tlie column. As they 
who had so recently imbrued his hands passed downwards to Fezeen, a heavy 
in the blood of the confiding and lion- fire was opened on the flanks of the 
ourahle British column ; but the rearguard, led by 

57 . TheEuropeaiooloiers were now Shelton, with invincible firmness re- 
(10th JatkUaiy) almost the onlyseffici- pelled the assaultg^^^for a time pi'e- 
ent troops leftf The sepoys, unaccua- served the reirnmni: oi the force from, 
toraed to a rigorous climate, had al- destruction. Seeing ruin inevitable 
most till sunk, or been slain by the if a start was not gained Upon t^o 
Affglfiins, Nearly all of them were enemy, Shelton pro{)osed a night- 
frost-bitton in the hands, face, or feet; march, in the hope of shaking off 
few were able to hold a musket, mudi the crowd of camp - followers which, 
less'draw a trigger; the prolonged from the very beginning, had clung 
march in the snow had paralysed the to them, and proved as injurious as 
mental and physical powers %ven of the jezails of the' enemy. Having 
the strongest men. ** Hope,*’ says spik^ their last gun, they set off at 
Eyre, ** seemed to have died in every l^n at night; but the «alarm had 
breast; the wildness of tterrof was ex-*] spread to the camp - followers, and 
hibited in every countenance.” The they clustered round them^ min* 
%ud was "now approaching. At the ously as before. It was afrosty 
Entrance of a narrow gorge, ewhere the night, and for some hours the Utaw 
road passed between two nills, a strong was unmolested; but before morning 
body of Affghan marksmen appeared, the enemy overtoolo the rear, and 
who barred all farther passage, and opened a fire on Me dark moving 
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mass, which impelled the terrified 
crowd of cAmp-followers upon the few 
soldiers in front, and, blocking up 
the road, rendered it necessary for the 
rearmrard to force a passage through 
at til© bayonet’s point. When the 
way was at length cleared, a dense 
mass of Affghans was found crowning 
the heights in front and barring any 
farther , but the little band 

of European eroes, led by Shelton, 
kept the enemy in the rear in check, 
and gallantly forced their way through 
to JugdullucK. Here the men lay down 
in the snow to gain a few hoars’ rest, 
after thirty hours' incessant marching 
iiiid waking; but hardly had they 
done so when 'a fire was opened upon 
them by the Affghans, and they were 
compelled once more to fight. The 
enemy, however, deterred by their re¬ 
solution, fled on their approach; and 
the wearied column returned to Jug- 
dulluck, where thej remained, under 
the shelter of a ruined wall, hut still 
exposed to the fire of the Affghans, all 
the succeeding day. 

69. Hero the conferences were re- 
sunfbd, and Akbar Khan insisted up¬ 
on General Elpliinstonc, Brigadier 
Shelton, and Captain Johnson, re¬ 
maining hostages in his hands for the 
evacuation of Jellalabad. This was 
not at first agreed to, and these offi¬ 
cers repaired to the Affghan chiefs 
headquarters to arrange the terms, 
where they vrere detained by force, in 
defiance of thojujsg^f^^ character as 
pacific negotiators. Kiphinstone and 
Shelton remained in Akbar Khan's 
liftnds; and Johnson, who underatood 
Persian, overheard the party who sur¬ 
rounded tliem conversing in that lan¬ 
guage on the pleasure they would have 
m cutting the Feringhees’ throats. 
The remaining body of the British, 
now reduced to one hundred and forty- 
fire fighting men, resumed their march 
at nightfaE on the 12th, and plunged 
into tiie deep and gloomy JugduUuck 
Pass. ^jOn approo^ing the summit, 
they focth4^ue mouth blocked by a 
barricade, from behind which 
the Affghans threw in volley after 
volley on the stv ■»▼- 

Brigadier Anteqi 


Major Thain, and Captain Nicholl, fell 
and died. Not above twenty officers 
and forty men succeeded in forcihg 
he fatal barrier. Their only hope 
consisted in straggling on ahead of 
their pursuers to Jellafabiid. As day 
dawn^ they approached Gundamuck; 
but there? their numerical weakness 
became visible, and they were again 
surrounded by a body of the enemy. 
Captain Souter tied th^^::i)hitirs of his 
re^ment round his waist, by '^hich 
they were preserved, and the uncon¬ 
querable band of heroes pursued their 
way on, though sorely weakened at 
eveiy step. In a desperate struggle, 
on leaving Gundamuck, nearly every 
man in the British party was either 
killed or wounded. Twelve officers 
and a few cavalry, all Weeding, rode 
ahead ofS the troop, and all but six of 
them dropped down from their horses 
before reaching Fattehabad. This 
small remnant was treacherously as¬ 
sailed there, when taking food, by the 
na^ves, who had professed sympathy, 
and began by showing kindness; twa 
were^slain, the others reached their 
horses and escaped. All perished, 
however, ExcEPTiNa ONE man, Dr 
Brydon, before reaching Jellalabad. 
Worn out and wounded, he had, strug¬ 
gled on, borne by a jaded peny, till 
the walls of the fortress appeared in 
sight. He was descried from the ram¬ 
parts, and h|j 2 i|g^in by a party sent 
to succour him, being tne sole ree- 
vivoBi not a captive, of the Affghan- 
istan expedition. ^ 

60. While, however, the honour of 
the British name was thus tarhjshed 
at Cabal, Sir Robert Sale at Jellala¬ 
bad, and General Nott at Candahar, 
nobly vindicated it,«end gave a proof 
of what might have been done, with 
the much larger force than they had 
at thek disposal, if similar capacity 
and resolution had been displayed at 
^CabnL Sale had been required, under 
the conditions of the treaty concluded 
by Macnaghten, toevacuate Jellalabad; 
but when summoned by Akbar Khan* 
and the envoy to fulfil that stipula¬ 
tion, he answered, well knowing the 
treachery of the ctiiefe with whom he 
had to deal, that as he was aware the 
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cliiefs the neighbourhood were in¬ 
citing their followers to destroy the 
ganison of Jellalabad, he deemed it 
l^roper to await further orders before 
obeying the summons; and requested 
to know, before leaving the fortress, 
■what sccurily would bo given for the 
safe conduct of the troops to #eshawur. 
A similar answer was returned by Nott 
from Candahar, and when intelligence 
arrived oMii^nassacro of the Cabul 
army in dehanco of the convention, 
botn these gallant officers held out and 
preserved these important fortresses 
for the British forces. In them, un¬ 
der the gallant lead of Pollock, Mon- 
teith Douglas, Sale, and Nott, began 
the glorious operations which redeem¬ 
ed the honour of the British name, and 
led to trium^s so transcendent as to 
throw all the previous disasters into 
the shade. 

61. But the return of prosperous 
days* however glorious to the nation, 
came too late to redeem the character 
or lighten the load of anxiety whichfp- 
pressed the Goveinment. The mourn¬ 
ful intclli|eenco from Cabul reached 
Lord Auckland in the end of Jaiitiary. 
The previous month had been one of 
intense anxietv, relieved only at dis¬ 
tant intervals by gleams of hope aris¬ 
ing from the heroic conduct of the 
garrison of Jellalabad, to be^ecounted 
in a future chapter. But no appre¬ 
hensions could eqq^yu^errible real¬ 
ity^ when the dismanStelligence ar¬ 
rived that only one man had survived, 
not a captive,*out of seventeen thou¬ 
sand souls who had set out on their 
liome#ard journey from Cabul. The 
blowVas stunning to the Governor- 
General, and the more so that the ter¬ 
mination of his government was draw¬ 
ing near, and he had no time to repair 
the errors of his administration. Such 
was the consternation which prerailed, 
that little or nothing except ordering 
up a few regiments to Peshawur was 
done to arrest the calamity. Lord 
Auckland now saw clearly the disas¬ 
trous consequences of the policy which 
lie had been persuaded to aitept in re¬ 
gard to Affghanista'n ; and lie returned 
home, sad and dispirited, in the spring 
of 1842, He was succeeded by Lord 
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Ellenborough, who had been selected 
as Governor-General by Sir Robert 
Feel on his accession to office in Octo¬ 
ber 1841, and arrived in Calcutta on 
28th February, 

62^ Overwhelming from its maj^i- 
tude, heartrending from its sufTeruig, 
awful from its completeness, the An- 
ghanistan disaster is one of the most 
memorable events of times. 

Rivalling the first Crusade ih the en¬ 
tire destruction with which it was at¬ 
tended, the Moscow campaign in the 
terrible features by whicli it was dis¬ 
tinguished, it will long rivet the atten¬ 
tion of man. Without doubt, it must 
bo regarded by those who contemplate 
national oven^ as regulated by an over¬ 
ruling Providence, as a signal example 
of retributive justice—as the punish¬ 
ment of a nation for the glaring and 
unpaidonablo crimes of its rulers. The 
danger against which the expedition 
beyond the Indus was intended to 
guard, was neither remote nor ima¬ 
ginary ; on the contrary, it was botli 
real and pressing. Nothing could be 
more just or necessary than to take 
steps against the peril which tlxe Rus¬ 
sian subjugation of Persia, the attack 
on Herat, and the intrigues at Cabul, 
so clearly revealed. Policy, not less 
than the primary duty of self-defence, 
required that the British interest in 
Afghanistan should be strengthened, 
and a barrier opposed in its defies^ 
against the oft-repeated northern in¬ 
vasion. But the^'i^Mi Government 
had no right, ifrtne prosecution of this 
object, to overturn the reignipg power 
in an independent kingdom—to foroe 
a hated dynasty on a r^uctant people. 
The object might have been accom¬ 
plished without the violation of any 
right, at scarcely any expense, and 
without the incurring of any risk. 
Dost Mahommed, the ruler of the na¬ 
tion’s choice, was not only willing, Lilt 
anxious, to enter into the British alli¬ 
ance, and for a comparatively trifling 
sum shut the gates of Indiaf^r evci" 
against the Muscovite Jimalmns* 
When, therefore, instead of cloSftBg^ 
with his proposals, we resolved to de¬ 
throne him, and to f^ce a hated king: 
again upon the natip, in order that- 
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he might be a mere puppet in onr 
hands, we committed as great a mis¬ 
take in policy as a crime in morality. 

63. But although every serious ob¬ 
server must discern in the fate of this 
juemorable expedition an instance of 
the manner in which signal national 
crimes even in this world work out 
their own punishment, yet, humanly 
speakiiip^iLis not difficult to discern 
the causes to Which it was immediately 
owing. Conceived in injustice, it was 
cradled in error, and executed by in¬ 
capacity. In the original ylan of the 
campaign every militarj^ principle was 
violated; in carrying it out, eveiy rule 
-of military experience was disregarded. 
Throwing an expedition forward a 
thousand miles from its base of opera¬ 
tions, through a desert, mountainous, 
-and difficult country, inhabited by 
JiercG and barbarous tribes, the Indian 
Government repeated the error which 
-had proved fatal to Napoleon in tho 
Moscow campaign. But it did not, 
like him, seek to repair the mistake 
by moving up strong bodies of men to 
Iceep up the communications with the 
rear. The force with which tho expe- 
ilition was undertaken — under ten 
thousand fighting men, including only 
four European regiments—was alto¬ 
gether inadequate to^both conquering 
the country, and keeping up the com¬ 
munications. Forty thousand men, 
including ten thousand Europeans, 
would not have been too many for such 
ail undertakin 4 i^^^d there never was 
a third of that nunv6t\-at the disposal 
-of tho commanders in A%hanistan. 

64. This deficiency of &ce, and its 
disproportion to the object in view, 
was the result mainly of the great and 
aiiinous pacific reductions -v^ich had 
taken place during the years of poli¬ 
tical hallucination which followea the 
passing of the Reform Bill in England. 
True, the military forces were rapidly 
increased the necessities of the cam¬ 
paign unfolded themselves, and before 
they were closed the forces were again 
restorSS^p their old level, of whom 

40^0 were Europeans; but 
that only changed the quarter in which 
danger was to be apprehended—it did 
not remove it ^he new recruits were 


verv different from the old sofdiers; 
and the infusion of a large body of 
these young and inexperienced men 
into the regiments, by the augmenta¬ 
tion of the number of companies in 
each, weakened in a most serious de¬ 
gree the efficiency and steadiness of 
the wholtf, It was repeatedly observed 
during tlie Affghanistan campaign, 
that the troops, both native and Eu¬ 
ropean, failed at tlie decisjj{f.moment; 
and people asked, Arf tnose the sol¬ 
diers of Clive and Lake, of Wellington 
and Abercromby ? In truth, they were 
not the soldiers of these men/ though 
they wore the same dress, and bore 
the same arms. You cannot make a 
civilian a soldier in a few months, by 
merely putting arms into his hands 
and a uniform on his*^back., Years 
of military life, and acting together in 
circumstances of difficulty and danger, 
are indispensable to form that coolness 
in peril, and that thorough confidence 
between officers and men, which form 
thq strength of real soldiers. The idea 
that you may without risk disband a 
veteran force on the return of peace, 
becatxso you can raise a new one in a 
few months when war again breaks 
out, is one of the most fallacious that 
can possibly be entertained, and to 
which the disasters which have nul- 
formly befallen the British nation, in 
the first yearn of every new war for a 
century and^^ial^ are mainly to bo 

65.,, Connected with this source^ of 
weakness and danger isanother, which 
is peculiar to the Indian army, and 
that is the great nutiiber of officers* 
who, during peace, were withlrawn 
from their regments, and intrusted 
with diplomatic dfiities as political 
agents. Economy, and a. desire to 
run two services into one, was the 
mainspring of this system, and it is 
hard to say whether it proved most 
injurious to the civil or military ser¬ 
vice. To the former it brought an 
undue confidence in military know¬ 
ledge, and induced a jealousy between 
the two sfxvices, by leading the young 
militaiy political agent to assume the 
direction of the mnitary movements, 
which he was often neither entitled 
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nor qxftilified' to do. In the latter it 
induced, without the abandonment of 
th^ military life, an entire ignorance 
of its details, and incapacity for its 
duties. The young political agent, 
acedstomed to command, and to act 
as a sort of viceroy over some protect¬ 
ed potentate, suddenly fouii4 himself, 
whefe hostilities broke ou? recalled 
to his regiment, and immediately in¬ 
trusted w^fl^he discharge of arduous 
and importB!^ military duties. He 
was then surrounded bv soldiers to 
whom he was unknown, as much as 
they w^e to him. The first forenoon 
of real service in the field or in the 
trenches often revealed to the men 
under his command the incapacity of 
their new officer to direct them; and 
after that had been discovered, how 
was it possible that mutual confidence 
could be re-established, or efther the 
ofiicers lead or the men follow, in mo¬ 
ments of difficulty or danger, as they 
oTight ? To this cause much of the 
errors in judgment, evinced in s^a- 
rate command by the officers, an# of 
the timidity shown by the men in fol¬ 
lowing their always ^lant leaders to 
be ascribed, Tl^e economists say that 
such a union of the two services is in¬ 
dispensable, in order to keep down the 
otherwise insupportable expenses with 
which the administration of afiairs in 
India is attended; and pdSsibly it is 
so. But that o nly shows that a sys¬ 
tem of govemmeflWl^^io country at 
thff diswce.of fourteen thousand miles 
from another ia exposed to difiETculty, 
and involves in itself the seeds of its 
own ^in, not that the system itself 
is no4 dangerous and big with future 
disaster. 

66. Even with all these disadvan^ 
tageous circumstances, although ulti¬ 
mate and entire success was hopeless, 
yet the extreme disaster whicn was 
sustained might have been avoided, 
had it not been for the obvious and 
almost inexplicable errors cammitted* 
in the military arrangements when 
*the final ^catastrophe approached. The 
neglect to occupy and stre^hen the 
Bala-Hissar as the centre of our mili¬ 
tary opeintiona; the mistake in plac¬ 
ing the ti'oopa in exposed and exten¬ 


sive cantonments ill - fortified; and, 
above all, the exti’aordinary fault of 
putting the whole magazines and com¬ 
missariat stores in. an undefended po¬ 
sition, and in a manner at the mercy 
of the enemy, brought us into extreme 
peril# Thej; are mainly to be ascribed, 
m the first instance at least, to Sir W. 
Macnaghtei, who did much, however, 
to redeem these fatal eiTors by the- 
courage he evinced danger 

came on, and the intrepid counsels 
which he in a manner forced upon the 
old and infirm commander-in-chief. 
With these immense mistakes GeneraF 
Elphinstoue has no concern, for they 
were all committed, or in course of 
execution, when he assumed the com¬ 
mand. But ho is responsible for the 
want of decision and vigour evinced 
when the crisis arrived, and it had be¬ 
come evident that nothing but the ut¬ 
most rapidity and resolution could 
avert the most tenible disasters. Had 
two thousand men and eight or ten 
guns been sent from the cantonments^ 
into the rebellious city when the in¬ 
surrection fiist broke out, it would 
have been at once suppressed; had 
the troops and stores been moved into 
the Bala-Hissar when it was evident 
it had become serious, the army would 
have been in safety all winter, and 
might have calnily awaited its libera¬ 
tion by the arms of Pollock and Nott 
in the ensuing spring. Whereas, by 
temporising, and adopting no decided 
line, the only m cans' of salvation yet 
remaining we^; 0 i^M 0 Vn away, and dis¬ 
asters unheard-of were induced. 

67. Instead, however, of joining in 
the geneml chorus of abuse which nils 
been levelled at the heads of the brave 
but ill-fated and unhappy men, who 
have how expiated with their lives 
any errors they may have committed, 
it IS more material, as well as just, to 
endeavour to trace out the faulty na¬ 
tional dispositions which have led io 
Siich mm being intrusted mth the ad¬ 
ministration of affairs so momentoiM, 
that it may be said the Indjgs«mpire 
hung upon their decisions.’^^Maciy^- 
ten induced the danger by being ovpr- 
sanguiue, and shutting his eyes to ity 
approach when eve^ one else saw it. 
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was coming on. Elphinstone precipi¬ 
tated the catastrophe by want of de¬ 
cision and vigour when it arrived. 
This is now sufficiently evident; but 
the material point is, how did it hap¬ 
pen that men who proved themselves 
so unEt for these momentous duties 
were intrusted with their discharge, 
when so many others perfectly quali¬ 
fied to have discharged them were 
passed That is the really im¬ 

portant question; for unless this cause 
13 discovered and removed, the nation 
may with certainty look for a repeti¬ 
tion of similar ^sasters upon every 
fresh breaking-out of hostilities. 

68. The popular party will exclaim 

that it is all to be ascribed to the aris¬ 
tocratic direction of militaiy affairs in 
this country; that General Ellphinstone 
was an old and infirm man, incapable 
of discharging the duties with which 
he was intrusted, and that that was 
the sole cause of the disaster. To this 
it seems sufficient to ohsei've, that the 
misfortunes occurred when the popu¬ 
lar regime was fully established in 
every department of the State; that 
Elphinstone was appointed by a Whig 
Governor - General, with the concur¬ 
rence of a Whig Cabinet, and that the 
army he commanded had been formed 
and moulded for ten years previously 
on popular principles, and by popu¬ 
larly-appointed Governor-Generals and 
agents. It is in vain to ascribe, there¬ 
fore, to aristocratic influence at the 
head of affairs a disaster which occur¬ 
red when was more in 

abeyance than it had' ever been in 
English history, and when the popu¬ 
lar influences from which so much was 
expected had been for many years in 
fuU and unrestricted activitJ^ 

69. The truth is, the disasters in 
Affghanistan, so far as the military 
conduct of affairs is concerned, were 
owing to a cause unhappily of more 
general efficacy, and therefore more to 
he feared, •than the delinquencies of 
uiiy party, either aristocratic, mon- 
archicaL^r democratic. This is the 
tond fineywiring peace of influential 
IfBSicility to acquire the direction of 
military affairs. In war this is in a 
groat measure p^vented by the im 


mediate and obvious peril with^which 
the faulty direction of armies is then 
attended, and the rapidity with which 
the penalty of the appointment of in¬ 
competent officers is followed to tho 
peccant Government. But du.ring 
peace it is possible to make the most 
unsuitable appointments without their 
consequences being immediately ^ielt: 
many a general can make a tolerable 
figure at reviews, or in conducting the 
civil affairs of an ariai^^^no breaks 
down at once in presence of an enemy, 
or under the pressure of real danger. 
If a peace is very long, this^ peril is 
greatly increased, because, in addition 
to the ordinary danger of improper 
])acific appointments, there is the risk 
of aged incompetence being thrust up¬ 
on the public service, this danger 
arises ^oni the principles of human 
nature, Ct remains the same in what¬ 
ever political party the government of 
the State is vested. By popularising 
institutions, the danger, instead of bb- 
ing diminished, is materially increased. 
Tlibro are, in proportion to their num¬ 
bers, as many imbeciles iu the middle 
or leaver ranks as in the higher, and 
therefore the only effect of aument- 
ing the number of persons who are 
politically invested with tho power of 
influencing Government, is to aug¬ 
ment tho number of incompetent per¬ 
sons who ♦are forced by them to tho 
head of affairs. There never was a 
countiT so by incompetent 

generals as France was, from thin 
cause; under the popukr sway of the 
Directory, which caused it to lose tlio 
whole conquests of the Revo^tioii, 
and the evil was never abated &1 tho 
lead fell into the iron grasp of Napo¬ 
leon. 

70. The only wtfy to obviate this 
most serious evil, which continually, 
on the termination of a long peace, 
threatens the very existence of the 
State, is to turn the stream of influen- 
•tial foo|^ in another direction, and 
make it for their omi interest to per¬ 
mit that direction to be followed.^ 
This is to be done, and cafi only bo 
secured, 6y the method which expe¬ 
rience has suggested as alone effectual 
in public companies or offices—viz.,by 
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allotting adequate retired allowames 
to induce men incapacitated by age or 
infirmity to withdraw from their public 
functions. Necessity has long ago es¬ 
tablished this in the case of judges and 
all ^portant civil functionaries; and a 
sense of its expedience has caused the 
same system to be adopted very gener- 
^ly^n banks, railway andjinsurance 
companies, and other establishments 
where particular officers are intrusted 
with imptfiiii^uties. Unfortunately, 
however, the feneral jealousy of the 
army, and of the aristocratic influence 
which is supposed to regulate its ap¬ 
pointments, has not omy prevented 
any similar system being established 
in the higher grades of that service, 
but has cut away the few which in 
former times in some degree supplied 
its place. Ifearly all military sine¬ 
cures or retired allowances «and ap¬ 
pointments have been cut off during 
the quarter of a century of popular 
government which has elapsed since 
the Peace. The half-pay of a general 
—seldom more than two per cenl^n 
what he has paid for his commission— 
cannot be regarded as any adequate 
allowance for qn officer who has meld, 
perhaps, a govemoi’sliip worth £3000 
or £4000 a-year. Thus the superior 
officers, both of the army and navy, 
are compelled to cling to active employ^ 
^nent as the only means qf averting 
poverty and insignificance, and to 
bring into play ^^diDle influence 
thej^ can commanc^^^Revent their 
being deprived of it. This is the real 
cause of the ntmber of influential but 
incapable who, on the breaking 
out of a war after a long peace, are 
gener Aly found to be at the head of 
affairs both in the army and navy. 

• 71. Two danger#^ of different kinds, 
but each most formidable in its way, 
thus beset every constitutional mon¬ 
archy on the occurrence of vrog after 
a long peace. Democratic economy 
starves down the establishment, botn 
by land and sea, to the vei^ lowest 
point, and cuts off the whole sinecures 
«Dr offices which might serve os retreats 
to influentid imbecility, whale aristo¬ 
cratic cupidity or parliamentary in¬ 


fluence fasten with resistless grasp on 
the active employments, and force 
numbers of old men, gallant and re¬ 
spectable, but past the possibility of 
useful service, upon the Government. 
The Affghaniston expedition afforded 
one jnemorable example of this, tho 
Crimen has exhibited a second. Gen¬ 
eral Elphinstone was a gallant Water¬ 
loo veteran of high connection and 
most pleasing manne^^^^u^sconced 
in a quiet governorship of£1500 a-year, 
he would nave passed the close of his 
life in peaceful respectability, beloved 
by all who approached him. Placeil 
at the head of the army in Affghanistan 
because he was highly mpportedf and 
there was nowhere else to piU Amji, he 
lost an army, and all but lost an em¬ 
pire. Of all tbe sums expended by a 
nation, there is none so well bestowed 
as that which provides an easy and se¬ 
cure retreat for such men in the public 
service as are too influential to be over¬ 
looked, and yet too weakly by nature, 
or far advanced in years, to be able to 
discharge its duties with advantage. 
A hundred thousand a-year would bo 
well bestowed in providing these har¬ 
bours of refuge for powerfully siq^port- 
ed incapacity. Of all tho cconouiios 
forced upon a popular government by 
the public voice, there is none so loud¬ 
ly applauded at the moment, and none 
so Tumous in the end, as that which 
cuts off all lionourable and respectable 
retreats for veterans who have spent the 
best part of their lives in the service of 
their country, men who are 

not equal to ittffiuties. Such men will 
always be found in the public ^rvice; 
no initial examination or popularising 
of institutions can keep them out. On 
the contrary, they only odd to their 
number, because tiiey induce a greater 
number to clamour for admission, and 
bring more numerous interests to sup¬ 
port their claims. It is in vain to 
think of closing the door against them; 
sgme ruling power in the SM:ate—aris¬ 
tocratic, democratic, or monarchical— 
will always get them in. TOjfr 
wisdom is to establish iiffitutions 
which diall facilitate their timelJ^J^ 
treatk 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 

EKGLAND, FBOM THE ACCESSION OP SIR R. TO POWER IN NOVEMBER 

1841, TO THE PASSING OF THE BANK CHARTER ACT IN JUNE 1841 


1. Sir KoSfeRT Pebe, who was now, 

by a concurrence of parties, and the 
experienced weakness of former gov"- 
cvnments, again elevated by a decisive 
majority to power, was one of those 
men who have been so variously paint¬ 
ed by their contemporaries, and so dif¬ 
ferently mirrored by their actions, that 
their real character will for ever re¬ 
main a perplexing enigma to future 
ages. All public men, whose deeds 
have left a permanent impress on the 
surface of public affairs, are of course 
represented in opposite colours by par¬ 
ty Avriters of opposite principles; and 
it is generally From a comparison of 
both, as from the conflicting evidence 
in a criminal trial, that the verdict of 
posterity [is forjned. But in Sir R. 
Peel's case this ordinary difficulty is 
enhanced by the singular circumstance 
that he has been variously represented, 
not only by writers *of different par¬ 
ties, but by writers of the same party 
at different times. In the early period 
of his career he Avas the chosen cham¬ 
pion of the Church and High Tory 
principles, an^t^^milar degree the 
object of obloquy Whigs: in 

his late years ne was a still greater 
q2;»ject of laudation to the Liberals and 
vituperation to tlie Conservatives. It 
is difficult to say whether, prior to 
1829, the “bigot Peel” was more 
vehemently denounced by the Irish 
Catholics and English Liberals, than 
the “ apostate Peel ” was, after 1846, 
by his early friends and suppoiters; 
AvhBe the ilame of this latter par^ 
has been since that time almost 
drovmcd in the loud and impassioned 
applaS^^ the ruling Liberal major- 

the State. 

2. No one need be told to what this 
singular and ^^ost unprecedented 


change of opinion, inJbgtWhe parties 
which divide tlio coflntry, has been 
oAving, Sir R. Peel, at different times 
of his life, was not only actuated by 
opposite principles, but lie wiw, in ap¬ 
pearance at least, a different man. The 
steady, uncompromising opponent of 
Catholic claims became their most de¬ 
cided and successful supporter; the 
resolute enemy of free^trade in com 
turned ipto its unqualified advocate; 
and on both occasions he exerted the 
powers with AAffiich he had been in¬ 
trusted by those hostile to the alte^^- 
tion to insure its unqualified adoption. 
Canges so prodigious occurring in 
one so highly gifted, and wielding, in 
a manner, the whole political puAA^er 
in the State, excited jnore than tlio 
ordinary amount of political enmity 
and antagonism; they engendered a 
feeling of disappointed expectation, 
and awakened the pangs ot betrayed 
affection. ^ Confidence not only in 
him, but in all public men of the age^ 
was shaken bj^o flagrant a deviation 
from declarffl^HStiples; and all par¬ 
ties-r even those mo^t bfenefited by 
the sudden and unexpected conversion 
—concurred in the melancholy conclu¬ 
sion, that the time was past whdu con¬ 
sistency of political conduct waXto bo 
expected in public men; that fre¬ 
quency of change «had produced its 
usual effect in destroying fixity of 
purpose; and that we had fallen into 
such ^ays as those when a Marl¬ 
borough was elevated to the height of 
greatness by betraying one sovereign, 
and Ney suffered the death of a traitor 
for attempting to betiwy another. 

,3. It is not surprising, when the 
circumstances of these two memorable 
conversions are considered, that feel¬ 
ings of this warm and impassioned 
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kind %lioul(li have arisen in the party 
which, twice over, saw their most che¬ 
rished system of policy overturned by 
tlieir chosen champion. But a calm 
consideration of the case must, in jus¬ 
tice to Sir R. Peel, verv materially 
modify these opinions, ^e analogy 
seems at first sight just he^een a po- 
litiSdl chief altering his policy in gov- 
einn^ent, and a general hetraying his 
sovereig^mthe field of battle; but in 
reality it iftHNsso. There is no paral¬ 
lelism between the situation of a soldier 
and a statesman. Fidelity to king and 
countr]^will admit of no equivocation; 
but adherence, under changing circum¬ 
stances, to preconceived opinions, so 
far from being always a political virtue, 
may often be the greatest political fault. 
It may lead^to public ruin. Prince 
Polignac was quite consistent through 
life, and, as such, he must Aimmand 
tlie respect of every honourable mind; 
but what did his consistency lead to? 
A great general is not he who always 
takes the same position, but be who, 
in all circumstances, takes the posifton 
most likely to be attended at the time 
with success. In this world of change, 
and in an age pre-eminently distin¬ 
guished by it, undeviating adherence 
to expressed thought is impossible in a 
statesman who is to remain long in 
office; for his power being built on 
opinion, he must go with thftt opinion, 
or it will bo immediately shattered. 
Consistency of opIlliMaAspbe expected 
in an author who treats of past events, 
or a philosopjier who discourses on 
their tendencies, for they address them- 
selv^ to future ages, when the immu¬ 
table ^ws of nature will be seen to have 
been unceasingly acting in the mighty 
^naxo; but a statesman in a free gov¬ 
ernment, who muft act on the present, 
can only wield power by means of the 
multitude, and to do so with effect he 
must often share their versatility. Mr 
Pitt and Mr Burke themselves chang¬ 
ed : *the former was at first ^ parlia¬ 
mentary reformer; the latter, in early 
life, a strenuous supporter of revolution 
^n America. The re^ repro^h against 
Sir R. Peel is, not that he cnaimed his 
views, but that he made use of power 
VOL. VI. 


conferred by one party to cany through 
the objects of their opponents; a 
course which, however it may be at¬ 
tended with success, it will be no easy 
matter for his warmest panegyrists to 
defend. 

4.elt is commonly said, in explana¬ 
tion of this tendency to change, which 
formed so remarkable a feature in his 
character, that Sir R. Peel, though 
personally brave, wai^lKitically ti¬ 
mid; that ho entertained a nervous 
dread of revolution, and that the mo¬ 
ment he saw a course of policy was 
likely to he attended with danger, ho 
relinquished it, and passed over with 
all his forces to the victorious side. 
There can bo no doubt that at first 
sight this seems a very plausible theory 
to explain the phenomenon. But a 
closer examination of his political ca¬ 
reer will show that it too is erroneous, 
and that a want of moral courage can 
by no means be justly imputed as a 
failing to Sir R. Peel, On the con- 
traiy, he frequently exhibited firmness 
and resolution in the very highest de¬ 
gree, both in external and internal 
affairs. Witness his noble conduct on 
learning the Affghanistan disaster in 
1841, wich, after a calamity unparal¬ 
leled since the destruction of the le¬ 
gions of Yarus, pgain chained victory 
to the British standards in India; and 
his intrepid self-sacrifice to what he 
deemed the good of his country in the 
emancipation of the Catholics in 1829. 
Even his crowning act gf self-immola¬ 
tion, when h^€^^ed^e Com Laws 
in 1846, in opposition to the tenor of 
an entire lifetime, was anything but qp 
indication of political weakness. To a 
man of his sensitive temperament, and 
so passionately desirous of preserving 
thb lead of the noble party he had so 
long headed in the House of Commons, 
the averted eye, the unreturned pres¬ 
sure of the hand, were more terrible 
than the most signal politmal defeat; 
aSid the ambition or a lifetime was 
more thoroughly sacrificed by a change 
which necessarily alienated the^srm- 
est friends, than if he had heon^:Sfc<. 
signed, like Strafford, to the dungeon 
and the scaffold. But he felt, doubt- 

s 
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•ess, a ^et nobler ambition than that 
•of leading a party or ruling an empire. 
-His feeling was— 

Th' applause of listening senates to com¬ 
mand, 

The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 

To scatter plenty o*er a smiling land^, 

And read his history in a nation’s eyes.” 

5. Sir Robert Peel was not a man of 
■original genius or inventive thought: 
there is liwu^’ainglo idSe mk'e can be 
traced to him through his whole career. 
“Register, register, register,'* was not 
his own; he borrowed it from a cele¬ 
brated political journal, generally in 
opposition to himself, where it is to be 
found years before he ever gave utter¬ 
ance to the counsel.* His mind was 
adoptive, not creative: he was the 
mirror of the age, not its director: his 
leading ideas and principles were taken 
from others. In monetary affairs ho 
only elaborated the ideas of Mr Horner 
and Mr Ricardo, first enunciated in the 
Bullion Report. In supporting the 
Corn Laws he adopted the arguments 
of Lord Liverpool and Lonl Castlo- 
reagh; in assailing them, those of Mr 
Bright and Mr Cobden. It was the 
same with Catholic Emancipation: his 
arguments, admirable on both sides, 
were alternately borrowed from those 
of Lord Jjiverpool ai^ Mr Perceval, of 
Mr Canning and Mr Plunkett. It was 
this which suggested to Mr Disraeli 
the felicitous expression, that his mind 

* A considerable proportion of the pre¬ 
sent voters avcf their occupations and 
habits, democratical/iniJc)|jJl ever continue 
80 . They must be outvoi^ or the constitu¬ 
tion is lost The mode in which this must be 
^ne is obvious; and it is here that the per¬ 
severing efforts of property can best over¬ 
come the prodigious ascendancy which the 
Heform Biu, in the outset, gave to the reck¬ 
less and destitute classes of the community. 
It is the Rbqistration Courts that the 
BATTLE 07 THE COMfiTXTUTlON IS TO BE FOUGHT 

woH. It is by a continued, persevering, 
nnd BkUftl exertion there that education, 
worth, and property may regain their ascen¬ 
dancy over.anarchy, vice, and democracy. 
By a proper organisation in this way, it <s 
astonishing what may be done. It is thus, 
and thns only, that the balance of society can 
be in these Islands. Blackwood’s 

^<V’^vfne, 1st Kay 1885, vol. xxxviL p. 813. 

capitals are In the original, and the 
author need not be ashamed now to avow 
hla composition. 8Sr R. Feel’s speeches to 
^ 8$ine effect we; In 183T and 1838. 
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was a “hu^ appropriat5:5n cMse*'— 
a phrase which so perfectly expressed 
the truth that it became a household 
word in every part of Great Britain, 
But this very absence of a creative 
mind, or original thought, only ten¬ 
dered him more powerful and success¬ 
ful as a statesman, whose induence and 
success irt'a constitutional fmonjfrchy 
must always be built upon his pleas¬ 
ures falling in with the pninions, at 
the moment, of the miisvnty. These 
opinions are generally formed upon the 
groat of a former generation, not the 
present; and thcretore nothing is, in 
a popular community, so fatal to the 
present power of a statesman, what¬ 
ever it may be to his friture fame, as 
conceiving or acting upon onginal 
ideas. But though nohi gifted with a 
creative mind, he was second to none 
in the Readiness with which he em¬ 
braced, the force with which he work¬ 
ed out, and the ability with which he 
enforced, the ar^menta of others. H is 
industry was indefatigable, his powers 
of^osearch vast, and his faculty of 
bringing an immense mass of facts to 
bearapon a particular view, unrivalled 
even in the days of Husldsson, He 
had a prodigious acquaintance with all 
the principal branches of our tiude and 
manufactures, and was often able to 
correct the statements or infonn the 
ignorance^^of the very persons practi¬ 
cally engaged in them. Like most men 
of a capacie\tfc*6ut^.yowerful mind, ho 
was gifted with a singularly ivtentive 
memory, and could br^g out at will 
figures and details on subjects which 
for long had not been under discussion, 
to the no small annoyance of hi£, Oppo¬ 
nents, who were rarely endowed with 
the same power of commanding dc-. 
tails, and Dringing‘^them forth on the 
proper occasion. Hansard's Debates 
were familiar to him, and great was 
the success with which he often turned 
against his opponents that provoking 
record qf the past. These, if not the 
highest qualities in a debater, were 
perhaps the most serAuceable in the re¬ 
formed House of Commons, 'composed: 
for the most part of practical men who 
had worked their way to the, lead in 
the large constituencies, and who were 
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less llhble t% bo influenced by bursts 
of eloquence or the flowers of Vhetorio 
tl^an by a simple business-like state¬ 
ment of facts connected with, or mate¬ 
rial to, the leading interests which 
thdr constituencies expected them to 
support. 

0. His style of eloqueny was of a 
high, but not of the hipest kind. 

speeches were always rail of mat¬ 
ter, his ^gmn^d of fig^ures immense, 
and the coPW^css of nis statements 
of facts such that his most inveterate 
opponent was never able to detect him 
In an e^ror. He was more successful, 
however, in stating his own case than 
in refuting that of his opponents: lie 
seldom met an argument fairly: ho 
rarely tried to refute, often to ridicule 
his adversar}* It was well said of him 
by an accomplished parliamentary an¬ 
tagonist, that ho drove an excellent 
pjur, but rarely put on four horses. 1 
He was an accomplished scholar, and! 
\fas first brought into notice by tak¬ 
ing the highest degrees at Oxford l^th 
in classics and mathematics. But 
though he retained through life a 
strong partiality for the studies of his 
youth, and often made a happy use of 1 
classical allusions and quotations in I 
Parliament, his mind was not suffici¬ 
ently ardent, his genius not sufficient¬ 
ly glowing, to inspire him with the | 
vehement feelings which ail)' the soul 
of the highest style of eloquence. 
“ Thoughts and words 

thafr* bflniseldom occurred to his 
calm and prac^cal mind. He was an 
admirable debater; and, from his thor¬ 
ough command of every subject to 
whiclbhe applied his powers, he never 
failed to rouse the attention of his 
Jiearors, and acquired at length the 
command, to an extraordinary extent, 
of the House of Commons. But though 
always sagacious and weighty in the 
arguments he adduced, he haft none 
of the earnestness which springs from 
strong internal conviction, an<i^till less 
of that, the highest of all, which flows 
^rom originality or fire of conception. 

7. Hishame is 80 indissolubly con¬ 
nected with the two great changes 
which he was mainly instrumental in 
effecting, that his merits in an inferior 
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department of the public service are in 
a gi’eat measure forgotten. But in the 
domestic administration of the empire 
his merits were of the veiw highest 
kind. As Home Secretary, during the 
many years he held that important 
offic^ his conduct was in the truest 
sense upright and meritorious. Pati¬ 
ent and laborious, conscientious in the 
conception of duty, anffTOtrearied in 
its discharge, he wasrtflvays at his 
post, and devoted the powers of an 
active and vigorous mind to the inves¬ 
tigation of the numerous matters of 
public and private interest which were 
then submitted to his consideration. 
He took upon himself the duty of both 
counsel and judge in the melancholy 
cases, often of convictions for light 
offences, then unhappily so frequent, 
when the life of a criminal was re¬ 
ferred to the mercy of the Ciown and 
the decision of the Home Secretary. 
The improvements ho introduced into 
the Irish police were so great that he 
may be said to have been its founder; 
and it was under his direction that it 
became what it noAv is, one of the fin¬ 
est bodies of men, and beyond all ques¬ 
tion the finest civil force that exists 
in the world. The metropolis owes to 
him the admirable mounted and foot 
police to whicl^ its tranquillity and 
safe^ in recent times have been so 
much, indebted. Nor were his exer¬ 
tions confined merely to administra¬ 
tive ameliorations. In the modifica¬ 
tion of our criminal ho eagerly 
adopted, and^t&lciously carried into 
practice, the views of Romilly and 
Mackintosh; and it is owing to l^s 
efforts, in a great denee, that the se¬ 
verity of the penal law has been so 
much modified that, for above ten 
years, no man has l^en executed in 
Great Britain save for wilful and cold¬ 
blooded murder. Happy would it 
have been if his sagacious and practi¬ 
cal mind had been turned jdrith equal 
earnestness to the great questions of' 
secondary punishment^ and re¬ 
moval of tne difficulties with which 
the practical operation of the %nly 
effectual one — transportation — has 
come to bo'surroundea 1 
8. One great and bjsting benefit has 
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been conferred by Sir Robert Peel on 
his country, which even the strongest 
of his opponents will, at this distance 
of time, be willing to admit. This 
was the glorious stand he made against 
the flood of revolution when the Re¬ 
form Bill was under discussion,< and 
during the years which immediately 
followed its adoption. That the Whig 
leaders were then as much alarmed as 
the Cons6rt^l>/¥«8 at the strength of 
the passion which they had evoked in 
the country, is evident from Lord 
Brougham’s words, that, in dissolving 
Parliament in April 1831, they felt as 
if they Were spanning a fiery gulf on a 
rib of steel, and the undoubted fact 
that Earl Grey was precipitated from 
power in 1834, because, after the bill 
was passed, ho set himself to oppose 
the ulterior designs of his extreme 
supporters. But had it not been for 
the steadiness, courage, and ability 
with which, during those critical 
years, Sir Robert Peel conducted the 
Opposition, it is more than probable 
that all Earl Grey’s efforts to moderate 
the storm would have been unavailing, 
and that 1832 would liave been to 
England what 1789 had been to 
France. It w^as owing to the extreme 
wisdom and ability of his conduct on 
that occasion that tho most precious 
of all objects in withstanding a move¬ 
ment,—time,—was gained, and that, 
before irrevocable changes had been 
made, the nation had in some degree 
recovered fronyjts delusions, and the 
passion for organic>4*45jge liad been 
sobered down into the safer desire for 
practical ameliorations. And though 
h% failed in retaining power when it 
was conferred upon him in 1886, yet 
his administration, short as it was, 
was attended with the most important 
effects; for it increased the Opposi 
tion in the House of Commons from 
100 to 300, again raised the House of 
Lords froix^the dust to its legitimate 
functions, wd, after a rude shock, re¬ 
stored the constitution in some degree 
to its’*fenner equUibriUTn. 

9^ The anomalies in Sir Robert 
PeeTs political career have been so 
extraoT^ary, that many have sought 
an explanation them in the sup¬ 


position that he was thmughofit life 
actuated by an excessive ambition, 
nourished early in life by his fathe.rr 
who laid out for him from the first 
the situation of prime-minister, and 
increased subsequently by his extraor¬ 
dinary and long-continued sway in tho 
House of Commons. This it was, it 
is said, wnich led to his changb of 
principle : he could not endure the 
monotony of a privatesjajion, and 
when no other moansafi^nsping or 
retaining power remained, he sought 
to effect it by a sacrifice of consist¬ 
ency. An attentive considerfvtion of 
his career, however, must convince 
every impartial person that this is by 
no means the true solution of the dif¬ 
ficulty. On the contrary, had he been 
actuated by personal feelings or poli¬ 
tical ambition, his conduct on the 
most infportant occasions of his life 
would have been the reverse of what 
it actually was. Had he chosen to 
bid for popularity, instead of sacrifib- 
ing it by opposing Reform, he would 
have been carried forward to power on 
the shoulders of the people, and at¬ 
tained a position, in 1833, as com¬ 
manding as tho great commoner who, 
in the middle of the preceding cen¬ 
tury, supplanted the effete Whig aris¬ 
tocracy. His matchless skill in dis¬ 
cerning the signs of the times^ and 
observing *ih 0 tendencies of the House 
of Commons, told him, from the first, 
that he wasr^fBt'^^ing, but barring 
the road to power, by his unesqiefftea 
conversions in 1829 a^d 1848. He 
said, with truth, in hk posthumous 
memoirs, that if he had been actuated 
by tho love of power, not the Idve of 
his countiy, he would have either re¬ 
tained the permanent lead of one pnr-« 
ty, by steadily adhemig to_ its princi¬ 
ples, or acquired tho direction of the- 
other, by frankly adopting its views, 
and ndt sacrificed both by a conduct 
which secured to him the confidlence 
|*of neitl^r. In a word, he was tho 
perfection of a constitutional Minis¬ 
ter ; and that is, one who never tiie\. 
to carry qut an original idea, but is 
skilful in discerning the sims of tho 
times, and shaping his conduct so as 
at all times to command a majority in 
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the j%pulaT|branch of the Legislature. 
It need hardly be said that such a 
statesman must always be substanti¬ 
ally a delegate, which no really great 
man ever will be. 

40, The truth appears to be, that 
he was throughout, and in all his 
changes, actuated by a sincere and 
disinterested desire for Ifte good of 
his ^untry; but that one unhappy 
mismke. into which he had been led, 
in the his career, by his 

adoption of the views of others, ren¬ 
der^ him, on the most momentous 
occaaicyis, either blind to what that 
^ood really was, or timorous in assert¬ 
ing his own views regarding it. With¬ 
out the advantages of ancmnt descent 
or aristocratic connections, and the 
son of one who had been the architect 
of his own fortune, he was naturally 
inclined to regard with fafour that 
mercantile interest to which his great¬ 
ness, had been owing. It would be 
going too far to assert, as Gibbon did 
of Mr Fox, that “his inmost soul was 
tinged with democracy;” for nolhan 
was inspired from principle with a 
more profound respect for thft civil 
institutions of his country. But this 
was the conviclion of reason, it was 
not the bent of inclination. It is cer¬ 
tain that, from early youth, he was 
inclined to Liberal opinions, and that 
it wa$ a knowledge of that which in¬ 
duced his father, who was a stanch 
Tory of the throw him 

so^my into public life, in hopes that, 
when in hany^ss, he would wax warm 
in the contest on his own side.^ This 
teud^rcy,'unavoidable in one situated 

* “ ^ne anecdote quo je tlens de bonne 
source donnerait lien de penser qu’ll 
^depuis longtexnps et|par nature, plaod enr la 
pente 4 laqueUe 11 cede, qnand de conserva- 
teiir obatln6 11 devint ardent refonnateur. 
On dit qWen 1809, lorsqWil entra dans la 
Cbauabre des Cofnmunes, son pbre,^6 ^enix 
fiiv R. Peel, alia trouver Lord Liverpool, et 
lui dit: * Mon flla eat, aoyez-en adr, nn jeune 
homme dou^ de tolans raree, et qul Joueta usk 
r^Ie important Mala Je le oonnafb bien; ou 
/ondf set pCTichants torU Whigs; ai none ne 
^J’engageoi^ pas promptement dana noa range, 
11 nona 4^appera. Mettez-le dana lea a&lrea; 
il voua aervira blen; maia U fant aana tarder 
'vona emparer de lui.' Lord Liverpool ob- 
serra le ms, reconnut son m^iite, et sulTlt le 
coiiaeil du jfere.”— Guizot, 5ir R, Ped, p. 843. 


as he was, was unfortunately greatly 
increased by his early connection with ^ 
the rising school of the political econo¬ 
mists, whose opinions on the all-im- 
ortant matter of monetary policy had 
een recorded in the memorable Bul¬ 
lion Report of 1810. The leaders of 
this school, Mr Homer and Mr Ric¬ 
ardo, obtained on these subjects the 
entire direction of his mind; and it is 
to their influence thaMlb' farts of his 
career which otherwise would seem in¬ 
explicable are chiefly to be ascribed. 
For good or for evil, they stamped their 
impress upon his mind; and nis sub¬ 
sequent career bore indelible marks of 
their influence. 

11. He had been nominated chair¬ 
man of the Bullion Committee of 1819 
by Lord Liverpool, to form a check 
upon the extreme views of Mr Ricar¬ 
do and the Economists; but he soon 
was either convinced by their argu¬ 
ments, or fell a prey to their seduc¬ 
tions. He disdained lucre for himself 
or his relations, but he worshipped it 
with devout devotion for his country. 
He thought the empire never could be 
in danger when its monetary state was 
sound, and that that depended entirely 
on the retention of gold by the Bank 
of England. He measured the public 
strength by the number of sovereigns 
in its vaults, private influence in a 
great degree by the magnitude of bal¬ 
ances with bankers. In gold he saw 
the only solid and imperishable con¬ 
densation of wealth, i^realised capi¬ 
tal the only^txire foundation for fu¬ 
ture progress or accumulatiou. Ho 
never could believe that xhe nation 
was other than prosperous if tiie Bahk 
had fifteen millions' worth of gold in 
its coffers. He deemed every attempt 
to create or augment wealth Hazardous 
and delnmve which was not based up¬ 
on the interest of its moneyed capital, 
every measure expedient which went 
to au^ent the solid metallic treas¬ 
ures of the nation. To t&t unhaimy 
conviction the most fiital errors of his 
career may be distinctly traceiK He 
lived in the perpetual dread q^the 
nation, being broimn down, and public 
ruin induced, either by the drmning 
away the gold^ which would starve in- 
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dnstry, or by the issae of assignats to 
supply their place, which would ex¬ 
tinguish capita The memorv of 1825, 
when the bullion in the Bank was re¬ 
duced to a million, and public bank¬ 
ruptcy was avoided only by the issue 
of two millions of old notes; of'the 
dreary years from 1838 to 1842, when 
suffering met him on every side, and 
the memory of which, he himself said, 
would neVef bo^rased from his mind/' 
were perpetually present to his recol¬ 
lection. The cry, ** To stop the Duke, 
go for gold,” continually resounded 
his ears. ,, 

12. When once this key to his poli¬ 
tical conduct is seized, it afforda a 
satisfactory explanation of his whole 
political career. He was truly and 
sincerely patriotic, and actuated on 
every oocasion by nothing but a re¬ 
gard for what he deemed the public 
good; but he, nevertheless, acted on 
many in direct opposition to it, from 
the unhappy delusion under which ho 
laboured in regard to guarding the 
treasures of the Bank of England. He 
was courageous, both personally and 
politically, for himself, but timorous 
for his country. It is no wonder he 
was so; for he had placed it on the 
unstable equilibrium, and any consid¬ 
erable concussion might overturn at 
once the whole fabric. His practical 
sagacity led him clearly to see that 
any serious internal convulsion, and 
even the most inconsiderable foreign 
war, might vesy probdbly lead to such 
a run on the Bank'''VAQS 2 yould, in all 
probability, under the existing mone¬ 
tary system, prove fatal to that estab¬ 
lishment, and with it entirely unhinge 
public credit, and render destitute 
millions of starving worlanen. It was 
to avert this catastrophe that all his 
measures were directed. For this it 
was that he emancipated the Catholics 
in 1829, to postpone rebellion in Ire¬ 
land; and surrendered Maine, by the 
Ashburton capitulation, in 1842, tb 
avoid a rupture with America; and 
aWetoned the Com Laws, in 1846, to 
rendar England the great emporium 
of com throughout the world, and 
thereby prevent the drain for its pur- 
cha^ which so nearly proved fatal to 


the Bank in 1839. His n^netaT^ bill 
of 1844 was intended to lay specula¬ 
tion in irons, and so prevent the diaigi 
upon the metallic treasures of the na¬ 
tion, which indulgence in it to excess 
never failed to occasion. That his 
apprehensions were well founded, the 
event has (Jecisively proved; the only 
thing to be wondered at is, that heSlid 
not perceive that the danger waf en¬ 
tirely of his own creation °lyg. having 
rendered public crediWJSpeudent ex¬ 
clusively on the retention of gold, and 
that the measures he intended to avert, 
were (the greatest possible aggravation 
of, the evil. 

13. In private life, Sir Robert's 
character was altogether unexception¬ 
able. Inheriting from his father, the 
first baronet, who made«the fortune, 
immense wealth, he made a noble use 
of it. Simple and unostentatious in 
his habits, his tastes were refined, 
and ho expended largely in the cn- 
coura^ment of the arts which eleva^ 
the mind and purify the taste. A kind 
ana affectionate husband, a liberal fa¬ 
ther, he never deviated from correct¬ 
ness ^tlier in conduct or decorum, and 
his bitterest political enemies (and no 
man latterly had more) wore unable to 
had one blot in his escutcheon, so far 
as domestic relations were concerned. 
Passionately fond of^reading, he stolo 
tfveiy houP he could command from 
ubfic business for his books; and sel* 
om came when alone, 

without a volume under his 
frequently read aloud passages which 
struck him to his family, and often 
read the whole time of breakfast or 
dinner when there was no company.* 
He was by nature afflicted with a vio¬ 
lent temper, and his^ts of anger, when»> 
a young man, were so violent that ho 
used, when they came on, to shut him¬ 
self up alone till the dark fit was over. 
By de^ees, however, he obtained tho 
mastery of this infirmify, and this at 
den^h an effectually that he passed 
with the world, at a distance, as a man 
of a singularly cold and n^legmaticc 
temperaiufnt. He had all the con¬ 
tempt for rank, merely as such, which 

* I bad tbejM paitictxlara ftrom hU gifted 
daughter, the present Coimteas of Jersey. 
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80 of^n acqpmpanies strong intellec* 
tual powers; and he showed this, not 
only through his entire life, but in 
his injunctions to his family after his 
death. He declined a seat in the 
Heuse of Peers in 1835, when offered 
by William IV.; he respectfully re¬ 
fused the Garter when tendered to 
him, in 1846, by Queen Viffcoria; and 
in testament he solemnly enjoined 
his lami^ never to accept honours for 
his servic@&Ss:^is country, whatever 
they might do for their own. Faith¬ 
ful to his ii^unctions, Lady Peel, after 
his dejtb, declined a peerage in her 
own right, pressed upon her by the 
Queen. Reserved in nis nature, and 
uncommunicative in his habits, he did 
not seek to shine in general society, 
and perhaps^waa not so well qualified 
as many inferior men for such dis¬ 
plays ; but in a select circle^f a few, 
with whom he was intimate, the con¬ 
versation of no one was more charm- 
Rig. There was a certain how¬ 

ever, maintained with those for whom 
he had the greatest regard; he did%ot, 
like Mr Canning, unbosom himself in 
tlie most unguarded moments; like Mr 
Pitt, ho had many followers, but few 
friends.* 

14. The resignation of Ministers had 
been so long foreseen that Sir R. PeeTs 
arrangements ware complete before it 
took place, and the new Qabinet was 
announced in a few days. It presented 
a formidable ar!i)hpf ta^pt, as, in ad- 
ditim^o nearly all the members of 
the Duke of^Wellingtou’s Ministry, 
Lord Stanley and Sir James Graham, 


who had receded from the ranks of tho 
Whigs, were included in it. Sir R. 
Peel, of course, was First Lord of the 
Treasury; the Duke of Wellington 
had, at his desire, a seat in the Cab¬ 
inet without any office, save that of 
Commander-in-Chief, attached to 
Lord Lyndhurst resiuned his seat on 
the Woolsack. Mr Goulbum was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Sir 
James Graham was IJuno Secretary; 
the Earl of Aberdeen, Foreign; and 
Lord Stanley, Colonid. Lord Had¬ 
dington was First Lord of the Admir¬ 
alty; and Lord Ellenborough, Presi- 
Ant of the Board of Control The 
Cabinet exhibited, upon the whole, a 
splendid array of Went, and, what 
was of more importance to the country, 
an adequate intermixture of business 
habits and practical acquaintance with 
affairs; although many doubted’ whe¬ 
ther each was m his proper place, and 
whether a transposition mi^t not be 
made with benefit to the public service. 
In particular, Mr Goulbum seemed 
hardly adeq^uate to the arduous duties 
of Chancellor of the Exchequer; and 
Lord Stanley, notwithstanding his 
great abilities, was not peculiarly 
versed in colonial affairs. But so 
gi-eat was the ascendancy of Sir R. 
Peel over his colleagues, that it was 
trusted his m&ter mind would per¬ 
vade every department. No difficiUty 
was now expeiieuced with the Ladies 
of the Household. The Queen, yield¬ 
ing to her own matured sense, and the 
necessities 0^9 consiAhtional mon¬ 
archy, partia in silence apd sorrow 


* Tbe followiag ebanning picture of Sir B. 
Peel ia hia family circle at Drayton Manor, is 
from tne hand of no common man, and no or¬ 
dinary observer :^**Dans Vautomne de 1848/* 
^says M. Qulzot, **j%via Sir Robert Feel au 
sein de sa famllle, etau milieu de la popula¬ 
tion de ses terres. Ijady Peel, encore belle, 
passionndmont^ et modestement d4TOu4e k 
sou mari; ime tlUe charmante, mar^e depuis 
k un fils de Lord Camoys; trols des flls de Sir • 
Bol^rt, Tun capitaine de vaisseau, re- 
nommd par le plus brilliant coarse; rauire 
qui vonait de ddbuter aveo aucdls dans la 
Chombre des Communes; le troisl^me en- 
t core llvTo k ses etudes. Bur les domalnes, de 
nombreuifetbeureuxfermiersjparmilesqnels 
nn des ftbres de Sir Robert, qul%vait pref4r4 
la vie agricole k toute autre oani^re; de 
grands travaux d'am4lioration mrale, stir- 
tout de drainage, que Sir Robert suivalt de 


prbs, et nous d(^montrait avec une coimaiB- 
sance precise des details. Belle exlsteBce 
domestique, grande, simple, bien ordonn4 
avec lai^ur; dans I’int^rieur de la maison 
une gravity affectueuse, moins animde, molna 
expansive, moins douce que ne le d^lrent et 
ne le comportent nos mceurs; les souvenirs 
poUtlques consacr^s par une galerle des por¬ 
traits, la plup'art oonxemporains, soit les col¬ 
logues de SifBobert dans le Gouvemement, 
Boit les hommes distlngnOs aveo lesquels 11 
avalt eu des relations. Hors la maison, 
entre le proprlOtaire et la population en- 
vironnante, une grande distance, marquOe 
dans les roaniiurea, mais oombUo^far des 
rapports frOquent^ pleins d*OqultO et de 
bienveilionce de la part de BUTOrietnp sans 
apparence d’envle nl de servlIitO ohez les 
ininrlenrs.*'— Guizot, SirBol>eriFe9li pp. 817> 
318. 
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from her old and confidential friends; 
and the appointment of the Dachess of 
Buccleuch as Mistress of the Robes led 
to the pleasing hope that they might 
be succeeded by otners not less trust- 
Avorthy and acceptable to her Majesty, 
The new Ministers, especially the Puke 
of Wellington and Sir R, Peel, were 
loudly cheered when they drove up to 
the palace to kiss hands on their ap¬ 
pointment torespective offices.* 
15. If the new Ministry were strong 
in their talents, their aristocratic con¬ 


nections, and the populav^favoufr they 
enjoyed, they had need of all their 
advantages; for never did men advep- 
ture upon a more difficult undertaking, 
nor a more arduous task await any 
government. It was difficult to feay 
whether without or within the pros¬ 
pects of thp country were most gloomy 
—whethei*toreign or domestic aff&irs 
called most loudly for immediate at¬ 
tention. The aspect of the,c ontinent 
of Europe was threat^nkl^Tn the ex¬ 
treme. Russia, which by the treaty of 


* CaSINBT AND OTREB APFOINTHENTS. 


Puke of Wellington, 

First Lord of the Treasury, 

Lord Chancellor, 

Chancellor of the Exchequer, . 
President of the Council, . 

Privy Beal,. 

Home Secretary, 

Forei^ Secretary, 

Colonial Secretary, . 

First Lord of the Admiral^, 
President of the Board of Control, 
President of the Board of Trade, 
Secretary at War, 

Treasurer of the Navy, 


9dbi7iet. 



r 


Not i)i tJie Cabinet 


Sir R Peel. 

Lord Lyndhurst. 

Mr Goulbum. 

Lord Whamcliffe. 
Duke of BOhkingham. 
Sir James Graham. 
Earl of Aberdeen. 
Lord Stanley. 

Lord Haddington. 
Ix)rd EUenborough. 
Earl of Ripon. 

Sir H. Hardinge. 

Sir £. KuatchbuU. 


Postmnstei-General, .... 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
Woods and Forests, .... 
Master-General of tlie Ordnance, 
Master of the Mint, .... 
Secretaiy to the Admiralty, 

Joint Secretaries of the Treasury, , 

Secretaries of the Board of Control,. 

Home Under-Secretary, . 

Foreign Under-Secretary, . 

Colonial Under-Secretary,. 

Lords of the Treasury, 


Lords of the Admiralty, . 

Store-Keeper of the Ordnance, . 
Clerk of the Ordnance, 
Surveyor-General of the Ordnance, 
Attorney-General, 
Solicitor-General, . • 

Judge-Advocate, 

Govemor^eneral of Canada, . 
Lord-Admate for Scotland, . 
Solicitor-Qeneral, 

1 xqrl-LidUtenant of Ireland, 
J^ora-Chancellor, 

(^jof-Secretary,.... 

Altomey-GeAend, 

Solicitor-General, 

—A an. 1841, pp. 199, 200/ 








Lord Lowther. 

Lord G. Somerset. 
Earl of Lincoln. 

SirG, Murray. 

W. £. Gladstone. 

Hon, Sidney Herbert 
• f Sir G. Clerk. 

1 Sir T. J*reemantle. 


I Hon. W. Baring. 

\ J. E. Tennant 
0. MjPutton. 
w ^]49cunnlng. 

G. W. Hope. 
r Alexander Pringle, 

J H. Baring 
j J, Young. 

Ij. Mtlnes Gaskill. . 
f Sir W, Gage. _ 

J Sir G. Seymoui'. * 

J Hon. Captain Gordon. 
iHon. H. L. Cony. 

J. R^onham. 

Captain Boldero. 
Cplonel Jonathan Feel* 
Sir F. Pollock. 

Sir W. Pollett 
Dr Nichol. 

Sir C. Bagot 
SirW. Rae. 

D. McNeill. 

Earl De Grey. 

Sir E. Sugden. * 

I^rd Elliott. 

Mr Blackburn, 

Mr Serjeant Jackson. 
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13th ^ly l^il had acquired the abso¬ 
lute commas of Turk^ by the recogni¬ 
tion by the European rowers of the ex- 
clhsion of all ships of war, except those 
of Russia and Turkey, from the Black 
Sea» had come to the very verge of a 
war with Great Britain in consequence 
of the siege of Herat, and the struggle 
■ foT4;he central mountains if Affghan- 
istan. France, whose alliance with 
England had for the last ten years 
mainly ^lAwn^ted to the peace of 
Europe, had been alienated, to all ap¬ 
pearance, beyond redemption by the 
settlement of the Eastern question 
without her intervention, and the de- 
hance to her arms by the bombard¬ 
ment of Beyrout and Acre. Upon 
Spain, distracted by a savage and re¬ 
lentless civil recently extin¬ 

guished, no reliance wliatever could be 
placed; and the Liberal Go^mment 
of Portugal was only upheld by the 
constant presence of a British fleet in 
tfce Tagus. Austria, though united 
with England on the Eastern ques¬ 
tion, and a party to the attack* on 
Acre, was too nervous about the pop¬ 
ular tendencies of the British* Gov¬ 
ernment, and the frightful civil war it 
had kept alive in the Peninsula, not 
to keep aloof on questions of general 
politics. The rebellion in Canada had 
hem only recen^ suppressed, and a 
large force was stUl requu'edrito restrain 
its angry spirits; the West India col¬ 
onies, steeped itl^i^n the edects 
of emancipation, were only re¬ 

strained by absolute impotence from 
breaking into open revolt; the Cape 
of Good Hope was threatened by the 
ceaseless hostility of the Ctdfres, and 
almoOT stiip^ped of the doubtful sup- 
^port of l^e Boors; and India, involved 
in a peidlous dytant warfare in the 
mountains of Affghanistan, was on the 
verge of the gr^test military disaster 
recorded in British annals. 'So com¬ 
plete the whole, England had got in¬ 
volved in a serious war with yie Chin-, 
eae Empire, carried on at an immense 
distance and at an enormous expense, 
*in which ultimate success was doubt¬ 
ful, and present cost cez^n; and 
which, in most favourable view. 
:;^5i^i8ed no successful results but at 


a vast expenditure of blood and trea¬ 
sure. ^ 

16. Fearfully as the horizon was 
overcast in every direction in external 
relations, the prospect was still more 
alarming in internal adairs; and in 
tnitb it was the national weakness at 
home which rendered so formidable 
the dangers which threatened the State 
abroad. Five bad seasons in succes¬ 
sion had nearly doubW the 2 }ric 6 of 
food, and augmented immensely the 
annual importation &om abroad. The 

E rice of wheat during the whole year 
od been above 62s., in August it was 
72s., the quarter, and this high rate 
had been maintained for five years— 
a woeful change for the working classes 
from 39s. to 40s., at which it had stood 
before the commencement of this dis¬ 
astrous epoch. The pressure of high 
prices was not alleviated to the man¬ 
ufacturing classes by proportionally 
high wages; on the contrarj’', this pe¬ 
riod of distress had this peculiar and 
unprecedented feature, that high i^rices 
of provisions of all sorts were accom¬ 
panied by ruinously low wages, espe¬ 
cially in every branch of manufacturing 
industry. Power-loom weavers and 
coombers, who ten years before liad 
been making 18s. a-week, could now 
only make 6s., and that by the most 
exliausting amP incessant toil. Col¬ 
liers and iron-miners, who four years 
before hod earned 6s. a-day, were now 
at 23. 6d., while wheat was nearly 
doubled in price; and weavers by the 
hand-loom c^ld with mmculty make 
3d. a-day. JTnopeless paralysis seem¬ 
ed to have fallen upon the enterprise 
and activity of the country; the de¬ 
pression was universal and extreme, 
and continued without abatement dur¬ 
ing the whole of 1842 and the first 
h^f of 1843. The winters 1841-2 and 
1842-8 were the most melancholy ever 
known in English histoiy; and the 
only comforting feature m the case 
was the noble patience dhd resigna¬ 
tion with which their sufferings were 
borne by the poor. Yet such wa^their 
intensity that the only snrprisingl^g 
te how a great proportion of thenMM)n- 
trived to prolong existence at all dur¬ 
ing such a terrible and protracted pe- 
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liod of suffering. The distress was so 
universal that it had ceased to be mat¬ 
ter of dispute; the dejjlorable fact was 
felt and lamented in silence. In pro¬ 
roguing Parliament, after a short ses¬ 
sion of a few weeks, subsequent to Sir 
U. Peel’s accession to power, the Roy^ 
Commission said: “Her Majesty W 
commanded us to express her deep 
concern for the distress which has pre¬ 
vailed fore coje;^4erable period in some 
of the principd manufacturing dis- 
tiicts, and to assure you that you may 
lely upon her cordial concurrence in 
all measures wliich, after mature con¬ 
sideration, may be taken to prevent 
the recurrence of that distress." 

17. This universal commercial and 
manufacturing suffering produced the 
results that might have been expected 
on the revenue, trade, and resources 
of the country. The national income 
declined £1,200,000 from 1841 to 


1842 ; while the current ejipenses 
were simultaneously increased by a 
similar amount, leaving a deficiency 
of £2,500,000, which had to be made 
up by loan.* The exports and im¬ 
ports of the nation exhibited a similar 
and still more alarming change: \ the 
former had sunk from £53,000,000 in 
1839 to £#,000,000 in 1842; the^dat- 
terfttcreostfd from £62,000,000 in^^^lSSO- 
to £70,000,000 in 1843; a l^rge por¬ 
tion of this balance, c^cdtlf^, naving 
to be paid in gold or silver, to the en¬ 
tire destruction, under the existing 
monetary system, of all credit and 
commercial industry in the country. 
It was easy to see to what tl^ large 
and increasing balance of imports over 
exports was owing. It arose from the 
great importation of graia during these 
years,! in consequence of the continued 
unfavourable harvests and high prices, 
which had swelled from nothing at all 


♦ Income and Expenditure. 



Bl 

Incoma 

Kspenditu -e besides 
Public Debt. 

Interest of Debt. 

1840 

£47,567,565 

,£19,779,818 

£29,381,718 

1841 

48,084,360 

20,735,584 

29,490,145 

1842 

46,965,631 

21,517,049 

29,428,120 



-PonTEB's ProgrtBi of the Nation^ 475, 3d edit. 

t Exports AND Imports of Great Britain and Ireland. 



Years. 

1 

British and Irish I 
Exports—declared 1 
'salue. 

1839 

,1840 

^841 

1842 

1843 ! 

£53,233,580 

51,406,430 

.51,634,623 

TT,381,023 
52,278.449 


£62,t)04,000 

67,432,954 

64,377,962 

65,204,729 

70,093,353 


£8,7707420 

16,026,534 

12,743,339 

517,823,706 

17,814,904 



—Porter, 350, 3d edit 

At this period the real or declared value of imports was not returned; but when that 
began to be done in 1854, it appeared that the real value of imports vas muck grtaitr than< 
the official, so that the balance of imports over exports was more c<^lderable thuTi here 
appears.—See note to chap. xlx. sec. 67, at vol. iii. p. 254. 

{ Imports op Wheat into Great Britain from Foreign Countries. 


Yean. 

18 ^i 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 
1889 


Quarters, 

64,653 
28,483 
! 24,826 
244,087 
1,854,452 
2,590,734 


Price per Qr. 

40s. 2d. 
399. 4d. 
488. 6d. 
559.106. 
64 b. 7d. 
70s. 8d. 


Yearn 

Quartora. 

Price per Qr. 

*1 ‘1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

^380,732 

2,619,702 

2,977,302 

982,287 

1,031,681 

669. 4d. 
648. 4d. 
579. 8d. 
60s. Id. ' 
519. 8d. . 


—Porter, 140, 143, 
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in 183^and 1836, to 8,000,000 quar¬ 
ters in 1842* This great im jjort of grain 
cost the nation, almost all in gold and 
silfer—wheat being on an average at 
64s.—no less than £10,000,000 ster- 
ling^n one year. This state of things 
was sufficiently calamitous in itself; 
but when its effect upon the currenq^, 
and through it on the wmlo credit 
and i^ustry of the country, is taken 
into view, the effect became bej'ond 
measure ai^tr^ps. The ^Id and 
silver held by the Bank of England, 
which in April 1838 had been above 
£10,000.000, had sunk on 16th Octo¬ 
ber 1839 to £2,522,000, and even in 
Febniary 1842 had only risen to 
£5,600,000. As a necessary conse¬ 
quence of which, tho notes of the 
Bank in circulation, which in August 
1818 had been £26,202,150, witli a 
population little more than lAlf, and 
transactions not a third of the pre¬ 
sent, and in 1835 and 1836 had been 
£M,085,000 and £18,018,000 respec¬ 
tively, had sunk in the end of 1839 
to £16,732,000, and in February 1^2 
to £17,500,000. Whoever will con¬ 
sider tliese figures with attention^will 
at once perceive what was the cause 
of the universal distress, and how, un¬ 
der the existing monetar}’- system, five 


bad seasons in succession had come to 
tell with decisive and ruinous effect 
upon tho whole commercial and manu¬ 
facturing interests of the country. Nor 
will it appear surprising that, in Eng¬ 
land and Wales alone, the paupers had 
risen in the latter year to 1,427,000, 
of whom 86,000 were able-bodied, tho 
first figure being about an eleventh of 
the entire population.^ 

18. When such was a* state of tho 
country, it was next to impossible to 
see where an increase of revenue was 
to be looked for, or even how the 
existing annual deficit of £2,600,000- 
was to be filled up. Yet was it ab¬ 
solutely necessary to make a great ef¬ 
fort in finance, and that without de¬ 
lay, for this deficit, laigo as it was, 
promised to be doubled in the ensuing 
year by the enormous expenses of the 
Affghanistan expedition, which had 
already cost £10,000,000, and left a 
deficit of £2,500,000 on the Indian 
revenue, which could only be made 
up from tho exchequer of Great Bri¬ 
tain. Add to this, that not only had 
France been irritated in tho highest 
degree by the course pursued by Eng¬ 
land in the Levant, but a new cause 
of discord, to be immediately noticed, 
had sprung up about Otalieite and its 


Yean 
1840* 
1841 
18 
1843* 


Faupebs believed in England and Wabes. 

or whom ablo bodied. 


Faupem. 

1,199,629 

1,299,048 

1,427,187 

1,539,490 


85,171 

99,196 


—Porter, p. 94. 

The foUowlng official table exhibits a melancholy picture o$0i\e effect of this long-con¬ 
tinued distress upon the duration and chances of life, especially in manufacturing and 
mmingdistricts, where the chances of life are, under tho most favourable ciicumstances^ 
so precarious• 
• Died out of 10,000 Persons born in— 



BatlandAlre, 

Diod 
under S. 

2865 

Died 
under 20. 

3756 

Bled 

under 40. 

6031 

Lived 
riMve i 

4969 


London, 

S805 

4580 

6111 

8860 


Bradford, 

4687 

6896 

7061 

2039 

c 

Macclesfield, 

4462 

5889 0 

7300 

2700 

n 

Wigan, . 

• 4790 

5911 

7117 

2883 

9 

Preston, 

4947 

6083 

7462 • 

2538 

X ^ 

Bury, . 

4864 ^ 

6017 

7319 

^1 

s ! 

Stockport, 

4879 • • 

6005 

7367 

2633 


Bolton, 

4939 

6113 

7469 

2541 

g 

Leeds, . 

Holbeck, 

6286 

6213 

7441 

2559 

a 

5090 

6133 

7337 

2663 


The immense proportion of deaths in the manufacturing districts und^r five years 
being from 47 to 51 per cent in them all, and about double of those in the rural under the 
same age is parilcularly remarkable, and apx>arcntly points to some fixed law of natmo.— 
See the Table in Pari. Deb., Ux. 687, Sept. 28, 1841; and Dovbledat, 11. 880. 
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sable (^een, Pomare, which threat- 
<;ned still further to embroil the two 
nations. Incessant demands were daily 
made on the Government for addition¬ 
al troops, both from the colonies and 
the manufacturing districts of Great 
Britain; but yet the national^forces 
were only 92,000, exclusive of India, 
'Of whom more than a half were ab¬ 
sorbed by tlie colonies. And as the 
disturbed of Ireland required 

more than a half of the 45,000 left in 
the British Islands to be permanently 
-stationed in that country, the force in 
England was so much reduced, that 
we have the authority of the late Lord 
Hardinge for the assertion, that when 
he came into office in 1841, if an in¬ 
vasion from France had taken place, 
he could not have collected, after ^r- 
risoning the sea fortresses, more than 
10,000 men and 42 guns to defend 
London, and the carriages of the 
greater part of the latter were so 
crazy, that if taken into a wet clay 
field they would have gone to pieces. * 
At this penod Louis Philippe had 
300,000 regular soldiers disposable in 
France; and while England had only 
ten ships of the line afloat in the 
ilediterranean, France had seventeen, 

19. As might naturally have been 
expected, this long - continued and 
poignant suffering Reduced at length 
serious disturbances, which broke out 
in the manufacturing districts. In¬ 
deed, the amount of distress ascer¬ 
tained to exist by the Committee of 
Inquiry, aj^inted by the Ministry in 
^he autumn of 1341, Wks such, that 
the only surprising thing was, how a 
vniversal disruption of society did not 
take place. In Carlisle, one-fourth of 
the inhabitants Iwere found to be in 
a state bordering on starvation. In 
Btockport above naif the master-spin¬ 
ners had failed, 3000 hou|»s were ^ut 
up and uninhabited, and 5000 persons 
wore walking the streets in a state of 
idleness. «At Leeds the heap of stonea 
broken by the paupers had swelled to 
150^00 tons, when all the workmen 
employed on it were taken into tlie 

^ The Author had this ftom Lord Ear- 
dinge's own lips, and he miule the Baxno 
statement afterwards in Parliament 


workhouse. In Mancl}^ster |he sale 
of new clothes for the poorer classes 
had almost entirely ceased; nothing •• 
could find a market among them'but 
shirts, and patches to mend the old 
garments. The condition of the shop¬ 
keepers, especially of the humbler class, 
was scarcely less distressing, while poor- 
rates weA daily increasing hoyoiid all 
precedent; their trade had supk to a 
third, often not more than a tenth, of 
what it had been ^ve ^rs before. 

In Dorsetshire, the wages of an able- 
bodied labourer were only 4s. a-week, 
and the best could not earn more than 
6 s., and this with wheat at 709. the 
quarter. In a word, the condition of 
tne labouring poor in all the manufac¬ 
turing districts was such that it could 
not by possibility becopie worse with¬ 
out multitudes being swept by abso¬ 
lute feftiine into an untimely grave. 

20. With all the magnanimous pa¬ 
tience and long-suffering of the work¬ 
ing classes, it could not be expeAed 
that this univeraal distress in the man- 
ufecturing districts could continue for 
any great lengtli of time without pro¬ 
ducing acts of insubordination and 
violence; and owing to the small mili¬ 
tary force in the country, they were 
of such a kind as to excite the most 
serious ^prehension in the Govern¬ 
ment llie pitmqp in the coal dis¬ 
tricts, aiiid the miners in the iron, 
were particularly riotous; for their 
wages, thj^gh ia*C^h reduced, were 
910^ so low 08 to ]preclvde and 
they fell under the guidance of dele¬ 
gates and itinerant orators, who ar¬ 
rayed them in trades-unions, tl^e usual 
sad termination at this period^of gen¬ 
eral distress, in order, by force and 
violence, to aiTest the fail of wage^- 
At Dudley, Stourbfidge, Mei^yr-Tyd- 
vil, and several other places in South 
Wales, there were serious riots requir¬ 
ing tlie interposition of the military. 
In the Potteries, a body of six thou¬ 
sand nmn collected together, and kept 
Stafforashire for long in a continual 
state of anxiety and alarm. In Man¬ 
chester and its vicinity th4 influx of 
rioters b4kame so great in August 1842, 
that it evidently proceeded from some 
common design, and the whole troops 
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which London could spare, including 
a regiment or the Guards, were de- 
» spatched, at two hours’ notice, by rail¬ 
way to the scene of danger. Even 
after tlieir arrival, the forces of the in- 
surg|nts were so large that it appeared 
at die time as if the whole of Lanca- 
sliire was in their possession. Hills 
were# stopped, machinery destroyed, 
windows smashed, and threatening 
lettenf sent in every direction. Three 
rioters wliv shrij dead by the mili¬ 
tary at Barslem, and seveml wounded. 
Lady Peel received an anonymous let¬ 
ter which intimated that on a certain 
night Sif Eobert’s splendid seat, Dray¬ 
ton Manor, would be burned down. 
She had the courage to remain after 
procming a guard, and the threatened 
attack was ngt made. It was fully 
ascertained that these violent acts were 
organised and directed by the Chartist 
leaders, and a sense of this, joined to 
the presence of a largo military forae 
collected from all quarters in the dis¬ 
trict, at length restored a forced tran¬ 
quillity. • 

21 . In Scotland matters assumed a 
still more foimidable aspect; fo^the 

S ’e there, slow to move, and not 
y excited, are tenacious of pur¬ 
pose, and, when once fairly roused, 
arc capable of the most desperate acts. 
There is a certaii^ amount of distress 
which so paralyses the mind gs to ren¬ 
der disturbance impossible; there is 
another which ivi^es jL Paisley, 
in in Augu^ 1842, had 

attained the former stage; for there 
were seventeeif thousand persons out 
of employment, or working for 24 d. 
a-day f but so sunk were their spirits, 
that tifey remained quiet, and even 
jjgcruiting for the army ceased. In 
TTanarkahire the dbse was diiferent; 
the colliers* and iron-miners' wages 
had sunk from 53. to 2s. 9d. or 2s. 6d. 
a-day; hut oven the reduced sun was 
capable not only of supporting life, 
but fiiaintaining vigour. The conse¬ 
quence was, that a great stnKo took 
place of the colliers and iron-miners 
m that ebunty, in the first week of 
August 1842, for an advance^)f wages, 
which soon came to embrace fifteen 
thousand persons. The men on strike 


openly declared that they were not 
going to starve when the land was 
covered with food; that there were 
potatoes enough in the fields, and com 
in the barnyards; and that they would 
help themselves. They were as good 
as their word. Dividing themselves 
into aetachments of a hundred or a 
hundred and fifty each, aimed with 
muskets and clubs, they entered at 
night into aU the mostApiptiug fields 
of potatoes or barpyarus of corn, and 
forcibly carried oft' the produce before 
the eyes of the trembling proprietors. 
So general did this species of depreda¬ 
tion become, that every field or yard 
where provisions were to be found iI^ 
the mineral districts of the country, 
required to be guarded at night by 
armed men, os is the case in the worst- 
ordered parts of the East; and the 
whole night long a continued roll of 
firearms was to he heard in these dis¬ 
tricts,proceeding either from the guard.'* 
firing to intimidate the depredators, or 
the Tatter to enforce their initjuitous 
designs. To complete tlie public dan¬ 
ger, the only regular regiment in that 
part of the countiy was drawn away, 
at the very worst of the disturbance, 
to form an escort for the Queen in her 
progress from Dundee to Bhiir-Atholl, 
where her Majesty was to pass the 
autumn ; and the barracks in Glas¬ 
gow, containing a considerable depot 
of arms, were left under the charge of 
a dismounted body of eighteen invalid 
troopers, of whom only jirc were fit for 
duty. ^ 

22. The gi^St thing, in the first in¬ 
stance, was to prevent this extraordi¬ 
nary state of things from coming t©- 
the knowledge of the insurgents in the 
mining districts, who would instantly 
have taken advantage of it. For this 
purpose orders were given by the Sher¬ 
iff to have the barra^-gates open, and 
to parade the few invalids in an osten¬ 
tatious manner during the day in the 
jj-ard, but to have eveiythitfg ready to 
Hrepel an assault at night. By these 
means the absence of the main Aody 
was never discovered till after riiey 
had returned; but even when They 
had done so, and a few troops of horse 
and companies of infantry were sta^ 
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tioned in the disturbed inineral dis¬ 
tricts, it was no easy matter to know 
liow to make head against the syste¬ 
matic depredation which, over a space 
-of fifteen miles square, was going for¬ 
ward. So perfect-was the system of 
•espionage established, that wl^^rever 
the mmtaiy went with any of the 
county magistrates during the night, 
everything was quiet, and not a ves¬ 
tige of disor^r was to be seen; but 
meanwhile the distant report of fire¬ 
arms, which lasted as long as it was 
dark, proved that it had commenced 
or was apprehended in other quarters 
where there were no means of resist¬ 
ance ; and reports of half - a - dozen 
burglaries or forcible invasion of fields 
were received next morning. At length 
it was stopped in a very singular way. 
The Sheriff of Lanarkshire issued a pro¬ 
clamation, recommending no resistance 
to the bodies of armed men which in¬ 
vaded the farmers’ premises, but en¬ 
joining the people to watch the re¬ 
tiring body at a distance, and send 
information to him-of the place they 
had gone to with their spoil; and next 
night he surrounded the village with 
a toon of yeomanry, who turned out 
with the greatest alacrity on the occa¬ 
sion, searched every house, and earned 
off all the men of those houses in which 
suspected articles wefe found, for judi¬ 
cial examination. 

23. This system, vigorously applied 
in several instances, let the insurgents 
see they mmht lose more than they 
gained byj;lfi&t nocturnal depredations, 
and they"*generally ceaS^d. But the 
colliers continued the strike with dog¬ 
ged resolution the whole winter, and it 
terminated only in March 1843 from 
.sheer exhaustion, and when the men 
were compelled to accept lower wages 
than their employers nad originally 
offered. This strike lasted seven 
months, kept at least fifty thousand 
persons all that time in a state of pri¬ 
vation of ihe severest kind, doumod 
while it lasted the price of coal, and 
•costc^the nation at least £600,000. 
Such was the exasperation of the min¬ 
ers during its continuance, that on oue 
occasion, when the military had been 
imprudently withdrawn from Airdrie, 


the centre of the miniitg district, by 
the military authorities, a mob of three 
thousand persons got up in an hour, * 
shut up the police, twenty in number, 
in a house, and set fire to the build¬ 
ing; and it was only from the acci¬ 
dental circumstance of the hay ignited 
and thrust in to Ihe aid of the con- 
flagratioif being damp, from thtf* first 
shower which had fallen for two 
months, that the whole pqlico, with 
five prisoners whoim^hey nad in cus¬ 
tody, were not burned alive.* 

24. This universal distress^in the 
manufacturing and mining ^districts 
complicated in a very serious degree 
Sir R, Peel’s position, and may be re¬ 
garded as one of the chief causes of the 
split in his party which so soon after 
took place. TheAnti-Cofm-LawLeague 
made a skilful use of the general suffer¬ 
ing, and turned it to admirable account 
in their assault on the ancient protec¬ 
tive system of the countiv. They con¬ 
stantly held it forth as having ariSfen 
entirely from the monopoly of agri- 
cuStural produce which the landlords 
enjoyed, which prevented other nations 
from being ennehed by the sale to us 
of their grain, and thereby disabled 
them from purchasing in return any 
considerable amount of our manufac¬ 
tures. In proof of this, they triumph¬ 
antly referred to the opposite condition 
of the mmufacturing and agricultural 
interests in the country, the former of 
which was<Wolvc^'n universal and 
deep distress, while the lailW • was 
enjoying comparative ^affluence, with 
produce of all kinds at nearly double 
the price they had brought somgi years 
before. It must be conTossed that the 
argument and reference were plausible 
in the highest degree, insomuch tliai* 
not only Sie igno^t multitude, who 
were actuated merely by a sense of suf¬ 
fering, but many sensible and thought¬ 
ful persons,began to embrace the opin¬ 
ion that the real cause of the Jong- 
continugd commercial distress had at 
last been discovered, and that there 

* The Author, suddenly sent .for In the. 
night, tom his residence fifteen miles dis¬ 
tant, arrive with the military at two in the 
following morning, and arrested the delin¬ 
quent leaders, who were transported at the 
next assizes. 
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was chance of its being removed 
until an entire freedom in the com- 
Mierco of grain was established. 

^5. The anti-Com-Law orators used 
arguments directly opMsite to each 
ot^r, according as mey addressed 
amcultural or manufacturing assem¬ 
blages ; and vet, strange to say, they 
wer* readily listened to by<3fcotn those 

S ite parties. To the master mann¬ 
ers they held forth that the re¬ 
duction %liich ^ree Trade would im¬ 
mediately make in the price of grain 
would necessarily draw after it a cor¬ 
responding fall in the wages of labour, 
ana thfls enable them to regain the 
foreign markets which hod of late been 
visibly slipping from their'hands. The 
master manufacturers all believed this, 
and it was tjjis conviction which ren¬ 
dered them such strenuous supporters 
of the anti-Corn-Jjaw agitation. To 
the operative workmen they afBrmed 
that the stimulus the change would 
give to trade would he such as to cause 
their wages to rise instead of falling 
with the decline in the price of pro¬ 
visions, and that by supporting the 
League they would realise wha4; had 
been promised them by the Keform 
Bill, but never yet obtained—namely, 
n duplication of wages and halving of 
the cost of food. To the landlords and 
fanners tliey helii out the prospect of 
such a reduction in the pri<w of manu¬ 
factured articles of all sorts, and such 
nn increased coiAgaption^ grain from 
the aMWMrsal prosperity, as would more 
than GomjieD^te the fall in its price. 
Strange to say, these opposite and con¬ 
tradictory views were alike embraced 
by respective audiences to which 
they were addressed; the wish, in every 
^stance, being the father to the 
thoujght, and preparing a willing re¬ 
ception of such arguments as promised 
a relief by the change to the suffering 
iinder which they almost all lalMured. 
And yet was that suffering in reidity 
owing to entirely different ca^es froi^ 
what either party imagined, and cer-^ 
tain to be dreadfully aggravated, in- 
*stead of Ifeing removed, by the remedies 
proposed for its alleviation? It arose 
from five bad seasons in succession act¬ 
ing upon a monetary system rendered 
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entirely dependent on the retention of 
gold, which the great importation of/ 
grain paid for in specie rendered it 
impossible to retain; coupled with the 
senous diminution of the export trado 
to America, which, in consequence of 
Genq^ Jackson's democratic crusade 
against the banks in the United States 
in 1837, had sunk twelve to three 
millioiis and a half a-year^^ As such, 
the promised free in grain, and 
consequent increase of the export drain 
of gold in adverse seasons, could not 
fail to be the greatest possible aggra¬ 
vation of the danger to the mercantile 
classes, and so the nation was too fa¬ 
tally taught in the years 1847 and 1848. 
But no one then anticipated these 
dangers; and meanwhile the grcat in¬ 
fluence on public opinion which the 
Anti-Corn-Law League had obtained, 
augmented seriously the difficulties of 
Sir R. Peers position, for he could not 
by possibility please both sections of 
his supporters, nor secure the aid of the 
urban without alienating the county 
constituencies. 

26. Parliament adjourned, after a 
short session, on 7th October 1841. 
The only step of importance taken 
during its continuance was the addi¬ 
tion of ^£3,000,000 to the National 
Debt, in the form of a loan to meet the 
deficiency of th^ year, and the certain 
deficit of the next, before any new 
measures of finance could be adopted. 
Ministers claimed the leisure of the 
recess, which was littln more than 
three inonthi|to prepare tneir measures 
to meet th^crisis which had arisen. 

It was no easy matter to do so, for 
they had to close a deficit which for 
fouf years hod been eating like a cancer 
into tho vitals of the State, by raising 
an increased revenue out of a sufTeriiig 

* British MAHUVACTcaas axpoBTED to 
TUB United States of America— 
Deciaaed Value. 


1835, . 

. . . . £10,568,455 

, 1836, . 

. . . . • 12,425,605 

1837, . 

. . , . 4,695,225 

1838, . 

. . . . 7,685,710 

1889, . 

. . . . 8,88^,204 

1840, , 

. . . 6,283,020 

1841, . 

» 7,09lf642 

1842, . 

. . . . 8,528,807 

1843, . 

5,013,514 


-Porter, p. 860, Sd edit 
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and starving people. The attempt, 
however, was made, and in a courage¬ 
ous spirit; and the remainder of this 
work is little more than an exposition, 
so far as the domestic history of Eng¬ 
land is concerned, of the consequences 
of the measures adopted for its further¬ 
ance, From this time down to the fall 
of Sebastopol, tlie annals of its internal 
legislation, instead of a confused and 
complicated Ij^ue of abortive or con¬ 
tradictory measures which no art can 
render interesting, and which the his¬ 
torian himself has great difdculty in 
understanding, exhmit a steady and 
consistent system, which, for good or 
for evil, produced durable and import¬ 
ant results, and which must for ever 
command the attention of mankind, 
from the immense consetpienccs in 
both hemispheres with which it was 
attended, 

27. Parliament met on the 3d Feb¬ 
ruary 1842 ; and' tlie anxiety of the 
nation was wound up to the very high¬ 
est pitch as to the remedial meas¬ 
ures which were to be proposed. It 
was generally understood, from the 
character of the Prime Minister and 
the great strength of his Government, 
that they would be of a sweeping and 
decisive character; and the agricultu¬ 
ral party had alreadyHaken the alarm 
in consequence of the retirement, in 
the middle of January, of the Duke of 
Buckingham from flie Cabinet and 
oftico of Lord Privy Seal, who was suc¬ 
ceeded by tlffi Duke of Buccleuch. As 
he was the uncomprom^mg friend of 
the landed interest, his wUhdrawinf 
from the Cabinet was justly regardec 
as of ominous import to that portion 
of the community. The session was 
opened with unusual splendour, os well 
from the great concourse of fliembers 
whom the importance of the measures 
to be submitted to their consideration 
attracted, as from the presence of 
the King ct Prussia, who hod come to 
Englaiia to stand sponsor for the Prince 
of nUeSt attd^wbo was present with her 
M^esty on i^e pceasion. The joyous 
evo2t of the birth of an heir to the 
throne had taken place on the dth 
November preceding. The Queen's 


Speech noticed with de^p reg^t the 
continued distress in the manufactur¬ 
ing districts of the country, bore tes¬ 
timony to the exemplary patience and 
fortitude with which it haa been borne, 
and recommended to the consideration 
of the House **the state of the lawa 
which affect the importation of com, 
and of otlier articles, the produce of 
foreign countries," The Addrep was 
carried in both Houses without a divi¬ 
sion ; the attention all p^ies, and 
of the whole country, being fixed on 
the remedial measures expected from 
Sir R. Peel with a degree of intensity 
which never had been witn&sed on 
any former occasion. 

28. The eventful debate came on on 
the 9th February, in a very crowded 
House, surrounded by g still greater 
multitude around the doors, which 
saluted*the members as they passed 
with loud cheers or groans according 
as they were understood to favour or 
oppose the removal of the duties Vn 
grain. Cries of “No Sliding Scale!” 
“ 'Potal Repeal!" “ Fixed Duty!" were 
heard on m sides. Com at the mo¬ 
ment-was 623.9(L the quarter, and they 
fully expected by the measures in pre¬ 
paration it would in a few weeks be at 
453. Below the bar were the Duke of 
Cambridge and numerous members of 
the Upper House. hundred anti- 
Com-Laui> delegates marched down to 
the House, and on being refused ad¬ 
mission to^he lolii^f thronged tho 
doors, and added to the g&mmU ex¬ 
citement. Already, smee the meet¬ 
ing of Parliament, 994 petitions had 
been presented for the total repeal of 
the Com Laws. Sir R, Peeljboked 
grave; he listened unmoved to the 
cries for the entire removal of tliit 
obnoxious duty. Sit length, amidst 
breathless silence, he rose and said in 
substance : “ The distress which every 
one sees and laments, and which had 
now continued for five years, mjy be 
ascribe^to the establishment of joiut- 
stock banks, and the connection sub¬ 
sisting between them and our manu-^ 
factunhg establishments, and the con¬ 
sequent Mmigration of labourers 
the agricultural to tile manufacturing 
and mining districts^ the immense* 
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building speculations wliich have re¬ 
cently been going on; the great in¬ 
crease of mechanical power; the re¬ 
action ofrthe monetary crisis in the 
United States, and the consequent 
dinflnution of the demand for our 
manufactures; from thence the in- 
terruption of our comir^rce with 
China, and the apprehension, which 
has hardly yet subsided, of the renewal 
of a genSKil war in Europe. Extend 
as you will yoi# foreign commerce, 
you may depend upon it that it is 
not a necessary consequence that the 
means af employment for manual la¬ 
bour will be proportionally augment¬ 
ed. While I admit the existence of 
commercial distress, while I deplore 
the suffering it has occasioned, I feel 
hound to deeffare that I cannot attri¬ 
bute the distress to the extent ijp which 
by some it is supposed to be imputable 
to the Com Laws. 

J9. “The export of our manufac¬ 
tures has fallen off considerably in 
the last two years; their declaftd 
value in 1840 fell short of 1839 by 
£1,817,000. This has chiefly been 
owing to the great diminution of ex¬ 
ports to the united States, which in 
1839 were £8,839,000, and had fallen 
in 1840 to £5,283,000.* This is no 
doubt a very serious defalcation ; but 
it is fortunate thaf it is in ^ourse of 
being compensated, and more than 
compensate, by^b^ great increase in 
the expoi^ to our own edftnies. In 
1837 fnev were £11,208,000 ; in 1840 
they had risei^to £15,497,000, and 
they are still in a course of progressive 
increa«.t ^he state of our trade with 
the prilffcii)al countries of Europe is, 
equally decisive a^inst.ihe idea that 
depression whitfh exists is to be 

* In 1842, the year in which Sir Bobert 
Feel was epeaking, the exports of Great 
Britain to the United States wer^ only 

600.000, while six years before they had 
been dy2,600,000. 

t Exports to our Colonibs*—DE< gABBD 

Valui. 

1837, . . . ^ 

A 1838, • ^ • • 

1839, ... 

1840, . 

—Sir Bobebt Feel's Bpee<fli, Pari , Deb . Jx. 
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ascribed to the operation of the Cora 
Laws. Our exports to Germany, Hol¬ 
land, and Belgium, so far from having 
declined when these laws were in oper¬ 
ation, have, on the contrary, steadily 
increased. The exports to these three 
counties in 1837 were £8,742,000; in 
1838, £9,606,000; in^l839, £9,660,000; 
in 1840, £9,704,000; so that, even with 
respect to those countp^ from whom 
we derive our chief supplies of grain 
when we stand in need of it, which 
are supposed to be such formidable 
competitors in manufactures, and from 
whi^ the demand for British manu¬ 
factures is said to be rapidly diminish¬ 
ing on account of our exclusion of their 
produce, it still appears that there has 
been, on the whole, a progressive in¬ 
crease in the amount or our commerce 
carried on with them. I cannot there¬ 
fore infer that the operation of the 
Corn I^aws is to be charged with the 
depression which is at present so se¬ 
verely felt in many branches of trade. 
I see other causes in operation which 
are sufficient in a great degree to ac¬ 
count for the evils which no one can 
deny to exist. 

30. “ Those who argue against the 
continuance of the Cora Laws are en¬ 


abled to appeal to arguments which 
givo them a very ^eat advantage. 
They urge that they impose a tax up¬ 
on bread, upon the subsistence of the 
people, and that this burden is im¬ 
posed for the benefit of a peculiar 
class. It is easy to see vmat impres¬ 
sion on arguilRfiit of this sort is calcu¬ 
lated to make, especially upon those 
who suppose they are suffermg undci' 
the system complained of. A com¬ 
parison is often made also between the 
price of com in this and other coun¬ 
tries where it ia grown cheaper, and 
the inference is immediately drawn, 
that if the people of this country were 
put on the same footing with respect 
^o«the articles of suMist^ce, th^ 
would be benefited* by the whole 
amount of the effected reduction* in 
price. It appears to me that any in¬ 
clusion founded upon such a pOsi^n 
will be aUogfithir errorwus. The 
question is, wWher you will improve 
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the condition of the labouring classes ’ is only thirty-five pound® ExjJmples 
by effecting a reduction in the price of | of this sort, to which many others 
their food 2 Ho position can be more may be added in regard to tea, coffeei, 
unfounded. The true question is, not tobacco, butter, and other lypticles of 
what is the price of food, but what is general consumption from eve^ coun- 
the command which existing wages try in Europe, prove how fallacious 
give the labouring classes over all'that the idea is, that a low price of provi- 
constitutes the enjoyments of life, whe- sions is an^ evidence of general pros- 
ther they be necessaries or luxuries ? perity and wellbeing. On the Jon- 
Judging by tl^^standard, the labour- trary, it is generally the reversr. A 
ing classes inureat Britain have no low price of provisions is an indication 
reason to envy those of any other coun- of a small demand for the better sorts 
try. There is no greater error than to of them, owing to a still lower prico 
suppose that a great reduction in the of labour. 

]>rice of various articles, and particu- 32. “In arriving at a just and safe 
larly of food, must necessarily lead to conclusion on this subject, it is most 
u great increase in the comforts and important to determine, if possible, 
enjoyments of the labouring classes in whether, in ordinary years, this coun- 
this country. try is able to supply itself with the 

31. “ So far from this being the case, necessary amount of proi isions. lam 
the fact appears to be directly the re- by no igeons prepared to admit that 
verse. Generally speaking, wherever it is not. If, indeed, we were to form 
food is very low-priced, the condition our opinion from the last four years, 
of the labouringpoor is miserable. I I should be compelled to concli^^o 
will begin with Prussia. I admit that that we were dependent for a large 
meat is dearer in this country, that potion ^ of our annual supply on for- 
corn is dearer, that all the great arti- eign nations, for our average annual 
cles of human sustenance are much importation of foreign com into this 
dearer here than in Prussia, But country, during that period, has been 
what then ? Are the people better off 2,300,000 quarters. But they were 
in Prussia than in this country ? Do all uncommonly bad seasons. If we 
they enjoy and have %.t their command go bock for a longer period, one of 
a greater share of the necessaries and twelve or thirteen years, it will bo 
conveniences of life ? So far from do- found that the whole did not amount 
ing so, it appears from the evidence to more tnan twelve or thirteen mil- 
collected ^ Dr Bowring, and refeired liqns of quarters; fop from July 5, 
to in the Report of the Committee for 1828, to JuCy 5,1841, the whgle wiieat 
the Revision of the Import Duties, and wheaten Hour importeowt^' just 
that while each individu^ in England 13,470,000 quarters, bAng somewhat 
consumes, on an average, a quaixer of less than a million of quarters a-year. 
wheat a-year, in Prussia the consump- For six years, from 1830 to 182)6, the 
tion is only a barrel, or an ei^th part importation of foreimwheat wa^almost 
aa much, the difference being made up nothing. The condusion to be drawn 
of rye, a very inferior grain. Then as from this is, that (+here is no groiUKl 
to sugar, the average consunmtion in for supposing that the country, in or- 
Britam is seventeen pounds a-neod; in dinaiy seasons, is not capable of sup- 
France |t is only five pounds a-head; porting itself from its own resources, 
in the states of the Geniian League, and that to look for any rapid ox great 
four pounds; in Europe genendly, two. change in the condition of the work- 
and a hslf pounds. It is calculated*] ing dulses from any extensive change 
thafc people of this country con- of the Com Laws, would subject yon 
same fifty -pounds of meat annually, to great disappointment. • My nmu 
at the iowesti Some writers say belief is-o-I am now speaking with re- 
one hundred pounds; but take it at fcrence to those who wish for an ab- 
the lowest figure, it is much more solute repeal of those laws—that if the 
than they c<ai8ame in Prussia, which House oi Comi^.'ona should be induced 
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to pl^ge itftlf to a total repeal, wLich 
we m this side of the House deprecate 
30 much, you will, without permanent¬ 
ly relieving the manufacturing, super¬ 
add to it the severest agricultural dis¬ 
tress. 

33. “With respect to those who 
udytcate a hxed instead qf a variable 
duty on corn, it must be recollected, 
that^jhatever odium attaches to the 
imposrtfcn of a variable duty must 
equally apply % a fixed. Both pro¬ 
ceed on the principle that agriculture 
requires protection, and both must in 
the end be defended by the same ar¬ 
guments. If I had been of opinion 
that a fixed duty was preferable to a 
variable one, 1 should not have hesi¬ 
tated to propose a fixed duty for the 
adoption of fhis House. But I do not 
see now a fixed duty could either be 
maintained in periods of scarcity, or 
how, if maintained, it could be a suffi- 
■cfent protection for our amculturists. 
You cannot expect in bad seasons to 
he independent of foreign supply j'tbut 
I retain the opinion which 1 expressed 
some time ago, that it is of the j^tmost 
importance to the interests of this comi- 
try that you should he as much as pos¬ 
sible iTidepeuderit of foreign supply. By 
this I do not mean that you should be 
in a state of absolute independence, 
for that perhap# is impossible, but 
that we ^ould he in that state, that 
if wo resort to nations for sup- 

plies^ tly^e supmes shoifld be for the 
purple of making deficiencies, 
rather than the chief sources of 
subsistence. I cannot bring myself 
to tbs conclusion that there must be 
a periodical, or even an annuaL im- 
^rtation of foreign com, in order to 
^ provide for the w»ata of the people of 
this country. Therefore I think that 
£L variable or sliding scale, as it is 
called, is required, for it akfie can 
meet cases alike of abundant bar- 
vesll, when importation mij^t be in¬ 
jurious at one ^e, and deMent liar- 
vests, which might render it indis- 
*pe^ble«at anomer. It ia by this 
means that you are most^ likely to 
realise the great desideratum in poli¬ 
tical science—* that of an abundant 
supply with a st^^ remunerating 


price. I should say that for the in^ 
terests of agriculture it would be de» 
sirable that the price of corn should if 
possible be made to vary between 54s. 
and 58s, The average of the last ten 
years is 56s. lid.; and I do not think 
tha^it is for the interests of agricul¬ 
ture that it should be higher, nor do 
I see any lasting advantage to manu¬ 
factures from its beiqjdower.'' 

34. The Ministerim plan consisted 
in the adoption of a new sliding-scale, 
considerably lower than the former, 
but still calculated to afford a consid¬ 
erable protection to agriculture. At 
503., and under 51s., the duty on 
wheat was to bo 20s., and from that 
point it was to fallrls. with every Is, 
the price rose till it reached 73s., when 
it was to be Is. only, and remain fixed 
at that amount above that point. On 
barley, the duty at 268, the quarter 
was to be 11s., falling with every Is. 
rise in the price to 37s,, when it was 
to be Is. omy. On oats at 18s. the 
quarter the duty was.to be 8s., falling 
with every Is. rise in the price till it 
reached 27a., when it was to be Is. 
only. It was part of Sir R. Peers 
plan that this reduction on the duties 
levied on foreign grain should go 
hand-in-hand with a proportional I'e- 
duction in thtf duties on nearly all 
other articles of import—^in particu¬ 
lar, live animals, meat, and almost all 
kinds of manufactured articles; but 
the paramount importance of the pro¬ 
posed alteration on the Laws led 
to the doba^ and sense of the House 
being taken first on them alone. 

36. On the other hand, it was con¬ 
tended by Lord John Russell and Lord 
Palmerston; It is now a fixed prin¬ 
ciple of political philosophy, that the 
beat way to regulate commercial mat¬ 
ters is not to legislate at all on the 
subject, but to leave the seller or pro¬ 
ducer, and the purchaser, to a^ust 
their reapective interests as they them¬ 
selves may incline. Com is no ex¬ 
ception to this rule. The princif^e of 
buy^ in the cheapest market and 
selling in the deare^ is not lest ap- 
plioame to that than to other objects 
of commerce. Adam Smith, it is true, 
states, as an exception to this princi- 
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pie, the case of a number of persons Indeed, the new scale wil}, excli^e all 
Niaving been long engaged in a parti- importation till prices are above 61s.; 
cular branch of manufacture, in which and when it does begin, owing to thp 
casehumanitymayr^qnirethatthefree- prices having risen, and the harbours 
(lorn of trade should only be restored being practically opened, the result 
by slow gradations. Mr Malthus, too, will be, a great import of foieim 
another great authority, admits 'that a great consequent drain on tne Bank 
com is an exception, as you ought as for gold to pay for it, an immediate 
far as possible to render the country contraction of issues, and widespread 
independent of foreign states for its commercial distress. Many millions 
food. But thSrS seems to be no solid must bo paid, and you have uft^^eana 
foundation for the latter exception, of doing so by sending*'out goods, bc- 
We are not, we cannot be indepond- cause you have no re^lar tme. 
ent of foreign nations, any more than 37. “ There is noming of such im- 
they can .of us. It is admitted that, portance to this country as to extend 
for the last four years, 2,300,000 quar- its commercial relations with tho 
ters of foreign corn have been import- United States of America. There are 
ed; that is to say«two millions of our to be found nations rapidly increasing 
people have been dependent on foreign in population and resources, which 
countries for their daily food. At least could furnish you to an^extent witli 
five millions of our people are depend- the means of subsistence, and take in 
ent on the supplies of cotton from Amer- return any conceivable amount of your 
ica, of foreign wool, or foreign silk. In- manufactures. Around the great in¬ 
dependence of other countries, there- land seas, formed in its progress 
fore, is a chimera which it is in vain for the ocean by the St Lawrence, is a 
a great commercial nation to pursue; clu^r of five nations arising, e^eud- 
and even were it reached, it would be ing from the Lakes on the north to 
attended with no visible benefit. It is the Ohio on the south. The territory 
impossible that the time should ever they Ihhabit is twice as large as France, 
arise when you might not find some and six times as large as England. It 
part of the world from which you contains 180,000,000 of acres, a largo 
might derive your supplies. The true portion of which is of surpassing fer- 
‘ independence of a gyeat commercial tility. The population of this cmster 
nation is to be found, not in raising of states alr^y exv;eeds 300,000; if 
all the produce it requires within its the same rkte of progress shall be main- 
own bounds, but in attaining such a tained for the next twejye years, it will 
pre-eminence in commerce that the contain 12,ftdO,000. ^J?etare they at 
time can rfos er arise when other na- such a distance from this cou3!Jy,*that 
tions will not be compefed, for their they can never be formidable competi- 
own sakes, to minister to its wants. tors to our farmers; for even without 
36. “The duties proposed to be a duty, wheat can never be sentifrom 
levied by the new scale are in the thence to Britain for less than ^iSs. to 
highest degree prohibitory. IVenty 478. They would be glad to receive 
shilling are to be levied on wheat your manufactures ip exchange for thr-** 
when, uie price is 51s. Now it appears R)od which thej send yon; but how 
from the consular returns, that the can they do so if you refuse to receive 
usual price of wheat free on board at their min, or do what is the same 
Dantzic is 408., to which, if 10s. 6d. thing, load it with such duties as make 
^ added f^r the price of the transit, it not worth their vriiile to sendoit ? 
we have 60s. 6d. as the price at whicp 'Were it**otherwise—Were a free com- 
Daztlizic wheat can be sold in this conn- mercial intercourse established with 
try. If to this you add 208. duty, them—there is no saving how Jong you c- 
you4«dse tha juice of imported wheat might coi^ue to mmish them with 
at once to 70s., a price at which it manufactured goods, or how extensive 
never can be imported with profit, un- and lucrative might be the commerce 
less prices have reached famme levels, you might carr^^n with them. How* 
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«rerAsing^ay be the manufactures 
of the United States, there ia not 
enough of that species of industiy, and 
probably there will not be for a very 
long time, to furnish with clothes and 
o4her articles of rude comfort this great 
|)Opulation. 

38. If a moderate fixed duty were 
established, you would Have a com- 
plet^hange effected in the com trade. 
Instell4 of gambling transactions, 
which the systi^ of teking the aver¬ 
age prices in great toivns has a 
direct^ tendency to foster, you would 
cstab^sh a sound and advantageous 
trade; and instead of the mer^ant 
hurrying at every rise in price to the 
foreign market on the Continent, and 
thus needlessly enhancing the price of 
■corn, you would have a steady and 
well-regulated barter, which would at 
the same time supply your ^ants, and 
establish new fields for the consump¬ 
tion of the produce of your manufac- 
fuidng industry. Under such a system 
the merchant would make hisarr|nge- 
inents for buying a supply of com in 
those places where it was cheapest, and 
would bring it home at a penod when 
he thought it would be best disposed 
of both to the country and himself. 
Above all,’ by such a system you would 
extend greatly your commercial rela¬ 
tions both of e3^ort and import with 
the United States. Were^his system 
once thoroughly established and acted 
upon, Englanifwonld beq^me the great 
com efflborium of the world, and a 
supply of foq^. would be secured for its 
Inbabitaats both at the cheapest and 
the^ost eqttable rates. 

SS^^Wny is the earth on which 
we live divided into different zones 

Mtnd climates ? Why do different coun¬ 
tries yield different productions to 
people experiencing similar wants? 
Why are they intersected with mighty 
rivers, the natural highway^ or na- 
ti<v& ? Why are lands the most dis¬ 
tant brought into'contact bjethat very 
ocean which seems to separate them ? 

I Why, s^, it ia that man may be made 
dependent on man. It ^ that the 
exchange of commodities may be ac¬ 
companied by the extension and diffu¬ 
sion of knowledge,^gfthe interchange 


of mutual benefits engendering mu¬ 
tual kind feelings, multiplying 
confirming friendly relations. It is^ 
that Commerce may freely go forth, 
leading Civilisation with one hand and 
Peace with the other, to render man¬ 
kind happier, wiser, better. This is 
the dispensation of Jhrovidence, this is 
the decree of that Power which created 
and disposed the universe. But in 
the face of it, with fAngant presump¬ 
tuous folly, the dealers in restrictive 
duties fly, fettering the inborn ener¬ 
gies of man, and setting up their mis¬ 
erable legislation instead of the great 
standiM laws of nature.** * 

40. ^0 House divided upon this 
debate, when there appeared for Lord 
John Russell's amendment 226, against 
it, 349—majority for Sir R. Peeh 123. 
This division was of course decisive of 
the fate of the measure in the Lower 
House: the second reading passed by 
a niE^ority of 284 to 176. An amend¬ 
ment, proposed by Mr Christopher, and 
supported by the whole stren^h of the ' 
Protectionists, with the object of rais¬ 
ing the scale of duties, was rejected by 
a mjyority of 306 to 104—a majority 
which was justly regarded as ominous 
of the fate of the whole Corn Laws at 
no distant period, A resolution pro¬ 
posed by Mr Cobden on the third read¬ 
ing, to the enect of abrogating the 
duties altogether, was in like manner 
rejected by 236 to 86. Thus, so far as 
could be gathered from the votes of the 
House, it was resolved ^support the 
middle coqipe, stand by the Minister, 
and to avoid the extremes on either 
side. In the House of Lords the bill 
was, upon the whole, favourab^ re¬ 
ceived, although the Duke of Buck¬ 
ingham expressed the greatest alaim 
at the measure. It was supported, 
however, by Lord Winchelsea and a 
number of tiie ultra-Tories, as well as 
the whole Ministerialists. The second 
reading passed without^ opposition; 
%nt Lord Sfelboume afterwards moved 
the substitution of a fixed duty the 
sliding-scale, and Lord Brougham the 
total abolition of all duties, bath of 

concluding striklDg paragraph fa 
taken verbatim from. Lora Falineraton’a 
splendid peroration.--Pafl. Pet. zllx. 619. 
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which were rej^ected, the fonner by a 
'^ajoiity of 117 to 49, the latter by 87 
w 6. The bill then passed and became 
law without any fisher opposition. 

41. During the progress of the mea¬ 
sure, the nation, as might have been 
expected on a question of so muchcini* 
portanco, and so interesting to large 
bodies of men on both sides, was 
strongly agitated on the subject. At 
first gi'eat dissaMiraction was expressed 
in the manufactuhng towns, and in 
some of tliem Sir R. Feel was even 
burned in eflSgy for having proposed 
the retention of any duly at ail on 
foreign grain. The landed proprietors 
also, and farmers in several jdaces— 
especially those districts where wheat 
was largely grown — though not so 
noisy in the expression of their dis¬ 
approbation, were not less the prey of 
serious apprehension as to the ability 
of British agriculture, oppressed as it 
was with so many burdens, to maintain 
its ground against foreign competition. 
By degrees, however, these feelings 
were softened down on both sides, and 
the nation generally acquiesced in the 
change, regarding it, though for differ¬ 
ent reasons, as, if not the best that 
either could have desired, at least the 
best which, under existing circum¬ 
stances, could be obtained. 

42. The alteration ol' the duties on 
grain, though not the least important, 
was but a part of the comprehensive 
plan of the Prime Minister. In addition 
to the loud «3ry for the repeal of tlio 
Corn Laws, he had to fac^q difficulty 
of a still more pressing kind, arising 
firom the deficiency of the revenue, 
amounting already to £2^500,000, and 
which, with the necessary expenses 
falling on this countiy from the Aff- 
ghanistan expedition, could not bo 
estimated at less than £4,700,000. 
How to meet this with the resources 
of an impoverished realm, and a people 
who, so far from being disposed to 
acquiesce in^an increase, were loudl/ 
clamouring for a reduction of taxation, 
appedled ^ost an impossibility; and 
yet attempt absolutely required to 
be made, if England would avoid de¬ 
scending at once from her high position 
in the scale of nations. Sir Robert 
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Feel attempted it with a,courage and 
manliness worthy of the highest ad¬ 
miration ; and the speech with which. 
he ushered in his important measures 
was one of the most remarkable of his 
long and brilliant career. It was on 
the 11th March that, in a very crowded. 
House, and amidst breathless silence, 
he thus ex|f?essed himself:— 

43. “No one can feel more strgiigly 
than 1 do the importance an^^tent 
of the duty that now evolves on me, 
and xny own inadequacy to its dis¬ 
charge. Blit I should bo unworthy of 
the trust committed to me, 1 ghould 
be unworthy of my place as Minister 
of the British Crown, if I could feel 
disheartened or discouraged, if 1 could 
feel anything but that buoyancy and 
contentednesa of mind wh^h ought to- 
sustain every public man on entering 
on the (fischarge of a public duty— 
conscious that ne is actuated by no 
motives that are not honoui-ablo an^ 
just, and feeling a deep and intimate 
con^ction that, according to the best 
conclusion of his imperfect and fallible 
judgment, the measures which he in¬ 
tends S.O propose will be conducive ta 
the welfare, I may say essential to the 
prosperity, of his country. We live 
in an important era of human afifairs. 
There may be a natural tendency to 
overrate {he magnitfade of the crisis 
in which we live, or those particular 
events iVith which we are ourselves- 
conversant; iut I thUffc it is impos¬ 
sible to deny that the period Ift which 
our lot and the lot of fathers has 
been cast—the period which has elapsed 
since the first outbreak of the vfirst 
French Revolution—has been ene of 
the most memorable that the history 
of the world will afford. The cours«^ 
which England has pursued during 
that period will attract for ages to como 
the contemplation, and, 1 trust, the 
admiralSon of posterity. There will 
be a time when these countless ifiil- 
Hons thab are sprung from our loins, 
occupying many parts of the globe, 
living under institutions different from 
ours, but qpeaking our language, will 
view with pride and admiration the* 
example pf constancy and fortitude 
which our fathe^j^t during the mo- 
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mentous period of war. They will 
view^th a^iiration. our achievements 
hy land and by sea, our determination 
lo uphold the public credit, and all 
those qualities by which we were en¬ 
abled ultimately to effect the deliver¬ 
ance of Europe. 1 am now addressing 
you after the duration of twenty-five 
years of peace. 1 am now exhibiting to 
you the financial difficulties and em- 
barAl^ments in which you are placed, 
and my confident hope and belief is, 
that, following the example of those 
who have preceded you, you will look 
those difficulties in the face, and not 
refus# to make similar sacrifices; to 
those which your fathers made for the 
purpose of upliolding public credit. 

44. ‘‘You will bear in mind that 
this is no ^casual or occasional diffi¬ 
culty. You will bear in mind that 
there are indications amoi^ all the 
upper classes of increased copifort and 
enjoyment, of increased prosperity and 
health, and that concurrently with 
these indications there exists a mighty 
evil which has been growing for 
the last seven years, and which you are 
now called upon to meet Yiou will 
not reconcile it to your consciences to 
hope for relief from diminished taxa¬ 
tion. If yoii have the fortitude and 
constancy of which you have been set 
the example, yo^ will not consent with 
folded arms to view the a^pual growth 
of this mighty evil. You will not 
adopt the misirable expedient of add¬ 
ing diftring peace, and m the midst of 
those indicanons of wealth and increas¬ 
ing prosper!^, to the burdens which 
posterily will be called upon to bear, 
if do permit this evil to continue, 
you must expect the severe but just 
p^udgment of a refiecting and retrospec¬ 
tive posterity. •Your conduct will be 
contrasted with that of your fathers, 
under difficulties infinitely less press¬ 
ing than theirs; with that ofi your fa¬ 
thers at the Mutiny at the Nore, and 
^ 0 , with a Tcbellion in ^eland aqd- 
disaster abroad, submitted, with buoy¬ 
ant vigour and universal applause, 
with the Funds as low as 52, to a pro¬ 
perty-tax of 10 per cent My confident 
hope and belief is, that now, when 1 
devolve the respoi^bility upon you, 


you will prove yourselves worthy of 
your mission as the representatives of 
a mighty people; that you will n^ 
tamisn the fame which it is your duty 
to cherish as the most glorious inherit¬ 
ance ; and that you will not impair 
the character for fortitude and good 
faith, which, in proportion as the em¬ 
pire of opinion supersedes and predo¬ 
minates over the empire of physical 
force, constitutes foj^veiy pe^le, but 
above all for the p^ple of England, 
the main instrument by which a power¬ 
ful people can repel hostile aggression 
and maintain extended empire. 

45. ‘ ‘ What, then, is to be done in this 
emergency, when remedies of no ordi¬ 
nary kind must be resorted to, if power 
is to be'maintained or bankruptcy avoid¬ 
ed? Indirect taxation has reached its 
limits, and can no longer be relied on. 
Last year the addition of 5 per cent on 
the customs and excise, instead of pro¬ 
ducing £5 per cent, as was expected, 
produced only 10s.; while Ihe percent¬ 
age of 10 per cent on the assessed taxes 
produced considerably more than was 
expected. Are we, then, to go back 
to the old taxes ? Shall wo restore the 
postage duties ? At present, the new 
packet-service being added, t?ie Post- 
office prodiLces no revenue cU all, btU is 
rather a charge; but the penny postage 
has not been king enough in operation 
to justify us in proposing an alteration 
upon it. Are the taxes to be restored 
upon wool, salt, and leather? That 
would bo adding to the burdens of the 
already suffering portidlT of the com¬ 
munity, the relief of th^t which is 
in affluence; and in addition, many 
new contracts have been entered into 
u^n the faith of their abolition, and 
sut in particular has been applied to 
many new purples. A nation's rev¬ 
enue may sometimes be in the end in¬ 
creased by reduced taxation; but, in 
the first instancy it is always followed 
by a great diminution, and a very long 
tmie is always re^uired^to restore the 
amount. This prmcinle is illustrated 
by what has happenea with respect to 
the reduced duties on wine, .tobacco, 
su^r, coffee, hemp, rum, aifCl other 
arncles. A mere reduction of duties, 
therefore, will not present a resource 
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to meet the present emergency; and 
my settled opinion, my deep conviction 
that it lias become necessary to 
make a great appeal to the holders of 
property. 

46, **My plan is this: to 1^ an 
income-tax not exceeding 7d. in the 
pound, or about 3 per cent, on aTI in¬ 
comes above j£150, including all fund¬ 
ed property, whether in the hands of 
natives or forekmers. 1 estimate the 
incomes of lands in Great Britain at 
£39,400,000 ; houses, £25,000,000 ; 
mines, railroads, &c., £8,400,000 ; in 
all, £72,800,000. The total produce 
of this tax, excluding Ireland, I esti¬ 
mate at £3,771,000. As Ireland is to 
be withdrawn from the tax, I propose 
to add Is. a-gallon to the tax on spirits, 
the consumption of which is ogam in¬ 
creased from the decline of thn influ¬ 
ence of the temperance pledge. From 
this source 1 expect £250,000 a-year; 
and from the equalisation of the stamp 
duty in that country with that in Eng¬ 
land, £160,000 more. Four shillings 
a-ton is to be laid on exported coals, 
from which I expect £200,000; in all, 
£4,380,000, which will cause a consid¬ 
erable surplus after covering the whole 
deficiency for the year, which I esti¬ 
mate at £2,500,000. And then the 
question remains, In what way can 
this surplus be b^st applied to im- 

S rove the resources or listen the in- 
ustry of the nation? This surplus 
1 propose to apply in the reduction of 
the import duties in our commercial 
tariff. •* 

^ 47. ‘^The principle on^v/hich this 
reduction is founded is, wherever the 
duty is trifling, and it is practicable, 
to Polish it altogether; to reduce the 
duty on raw materials to 5 per cent, 
upon articles partially manufactur¬ 
ed to 12 per cent, and even on arti¬ 
cles entirely manufactured, to cause 
it not to exceed 20 per cent On 750 
articles of import there is to be an en¬ 
tire remiasic^ or abatement of duty^ 
on 450 it is left untouched. The totof 
loss reduction on the whole would 
not e.xceed £270,000. On sugar no 
reducKon of du^, 1 regret to say, is 
at present practicable; but on coffee 
a very gr^t diminution is proposed, 
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bringing down the duty to 8d. ^ound 
on forei^, and 4d. on BritislT On 
timber, regarding Canada as an integ¬ 
ral part of the empire, and equally 
entitled to protection, it is proposed 
to make the duty merely nomi|^al 
when it comes British posses¬ 
sions, and 25s, a-load when from for¬ 
eign atatesa The loss thence arising 
will be about £600,000 a-year.* On 
the whole, these reductions, the 
necessary increase of^pendimre, will 
swell the deficit to £^700,000; but as 
the proposed new taxes will bring in 
£4,300,000, there will be a suralus of 
some half million to apply to tne sup¬ 
port of our distant wars. 

48. have a sincere and cordial 
respect for the interests which appre¬ 
hend they will be affected by the re¬ 
ductions in the tariff; but communica¬ 
tions with the principal parties likely 
to be affected by it have confirmed the 
Government in the opinion that these 
measures will be attended by grc&t 
public advantage to all classes, not 
eveft excluding the agricultural, by 
the reduction which we propose to 
makecin meat and cattle, and, above 
all, by removal of that complete pro¬ 
hibition which we found when we ap¬ 
proached the subject. I know that 
many gentlemen who are strong advo¬ 
cates for free trade qoay consider that 
1 have no^ gone far enough. 1 know 
that I l^Iieve that in the general 
principle of free trade<4here is now no 
great difference of opinion, mi that 
all agree in the general pile * that we 
should buy in the cheapest market, and 
sell in the dearest* (Loud cheers from 
the Opposition.) 1 have stat^the 
reasons on more than one occasion 

* The duties proposed to be lowered, which 
excited the greatest alarm, were those which 
related to live cattle, sheep and swine, salt¬ 
ed and dried meats, and on butter, eggs, 
cheese, Aid lard, and the substitution or a 
moderate duty on these articles. The nio- 
posed daties were" 

** * Vreaent Dutr. KavDitW. 

Live cattle, . . Prohibited. £l Oa-head. 

Beef (salt), . . 12a. a-ewt. 0 8 a-ewt 

Laixl, .... 8i. „ 0 S „ 

Hams, . c . 288. .014 ,. 

Salmon, . . . Prohibited. 010 „ 

HeningB, . . a^barrel. 010 „ 

—Part neh. Ixifl. 871. 
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why I think the case of corn and 
sugar il an efcex)tion to this rule. I 
know that I may be met by the com¬ 
plaints of the gentlemen opposite as 
to the limited extent to whicn 1 hare 
ap^ed the principle to which 1 have 
adverted to those important articles. 
But 1 feel satisfied that it was inexpe- 
dieiW: to apply such important changes 
as 1 have heard su^ested to these im- 
portal^interests. T think it would be 
imprud^t to increase the alarm wMch 
already prevails ihiong these import¬ 
ant classes. 1 think the Legislature 
has made as great a change as was 
prudenf under the circumstances, and 
considering the existing relations be¬ 
tween landlord and tenant, and the 
large amount of capital at present 
applied to |he cultivation of the 
soil.*' 

49. No debate followed on thk speech 
in the first instance; and the Opposi¬ 
tion were so much impressed with the 
•coftrage and grandeur of the change 
proposed, that for some days the de¬ 
mon of faction was almost laid asldlp, 
and it was thought the measure would 
pass unanimously. By degrees, how- 
over, they recovered from their con- 
atematiou, and efforts were made to 
get up a popular amtation against the 
essential parts of me proposed meas¬ 
ure, This was no (difficult matter; for 
although every one, of courge, except 
the fanners, cordially acquiesced in 
the reduction ^ duties proposed by 
the new<^inmercial tahn, yet the 
feeling was bv no means so unani¬ 
mous in favoOT of the proposed sub¬ 
stitute of an income-tax. Great appre- 
hensiQtjp also prevailed in the grazing 
districts, that the admission of foreign 
<^le and salted meat would prove 
fatal to that portJbn of British, and 
still more Irish agriculture. The pro¬ 
posal, too, of an income-tax excited 
no small decree of alarm, especially 
among the imddle and trading clssses, 
who dreaded the absorption ^f fheir 
profits, and exposure of their affairs, 
especially in a tme of European peace, 
Vhen thd necessity of so rifforous an 
expedient was by no means apparent. 
Accordingly, the Opp<»ition saw that 
this was tlie tender po^t to which all 


their efforts should be directed, and 
the main struggle took place on Lord 
John Russell's amendment condemned 
tory of that tax, which came on on the 
4th April, and lasted four nights. But 
it was favourably received in the City, 
especially as inmeatiug the resolution 
of the Government to uphold public 
credit without haying recourse to a 
loan, which was mnerally apprehend¬ 
ed, and the Fuii& rcift from 89 to 93 
in consequence. 

50. Aminst the tax it was urged by 
Lord John Russell in the Commons, 
and Lord Brougham in the Lords: '‘A 
direct tax on mcome ought never to 
be resorted to unless in some great 
emergency of public affairs—when an 
extraordinary expenditure has become 
necessary for a time, or in some pres¬ 
sure upon the finances of the country, 
which can be smftained by no other 
means. Such a tax ought on no ac¬ 
count to form part of the ordinary re¬ 
venue of the State, but should cease 
with the necessity which could alone 
justify its adoption; inasmuch as, be¬ 
sides all the other objections to which 
it is liable, its inquisitorial character 
is such as must always render it odious, 
however trifling may be the amount 
abstracted. The facility with which 
it is collected offers a constant temp¬ 
tation to extravagance on the part of 
Government, removes the most im¬ 
portant check upon expenditure, and' 
dispenses with the necessity of seeking 
for an equality between incqpie and ex¬ 
penditure in economy. 

51. ^‘Th^ actual state of the ro-^ 
venue, exhibiting a deficiency of 
£7,600,000 in five years, and a certain 
deficiency of £2,600,000 more in this 
year, besides probable demands from 
our Eastern war, may perhaps justify 
the imposition of an income-tax as a 
temporary burden, especially after the 
attempt to.add a twentieth part to the 
excise and customs had only produced 

increase of a two-hundieath part; 
yet it behoves Parliament, as the faith¬ 
ful guardians of the people's rightsmnd 
interests, to take care tnat, during its 
temporoiy existence, its pressure shall 
be distributed in such a manner as 
shall make it most easily and patient- 
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ly borne. In this case, it is indis- i 
pensable that there should be no ex- 
^omptione^ not even of the highest and 
most exsuted in the realm, of a due 
sense of which the Sovereign has af¬ 
forded a shining example, in volun¬ 
tarily offering to share the burd^ with 
the meanest of her subjects. £mt this 
alone is not enough. It is indispens¬ 
able also that some distinction should 
be establishedr between incomes de¬ 
rived from capita] of any description 
and from mere laboClr, whether that 
labour be of the head or the hands, 
by levying a smaller proportion on 
the latter income than the former. 
For the same reason, it is indispens¬ 
able, if we would avoid making the 
tax a direct confiscation, to make the 
rate different on persons living on an¬ 
nuities, salaries, aM life-interests only, 
and those who are^posseased, in ad(fi- 
tion, of the capital or stock from 
which it proceeds. 

62. “Those are the exemptions or 
limitations which justice absolutely 
requires if this tax is for any period, 
however short, to be persevered in. 
There are others more likely to be 
earnestly contended for, which are not 
founded in justice, and should bo re¬ 
sisted. There should bo no distinc¬ 
tion of persons in the civil service of 
the State or in roedipt of pensions; 
they should be dealt with as belong¬ 
ing to the class of annuitants only. It 
is as little consistent with justice or 
sound po\^y to make the rate heavier 
upon persons of larger income than 
smaller, or to exempt SHy class from 
its operation, until you arrive at the 
class where it is not worth the expense 
of collecting, or the people are wholly 
unable to pay it. Unless this is done, 
not only is the tax a direct partial 
confiscation, by seizing upon the pro¬ 
perty of one class while others are ex¬ 
empt from it, but there is the greatest 
Hsk that it will degenerate into a per¬ 
petual buMen, whiem all other classe^ 
excepting the one burdened, have a di- 
TBfSt interest, for their own benefit, in 
retaming upon them. The only way 
to make the tax temporary only, is to 
subject such a number of persons to 
its operation as to interest at all times 


a majority of the constituenems in its 
abolition. * ^ 

63. “The tax was originally l^id* 
on as a war-tax only, and has never 
been attempted to be justified on any 
other footing. The very act ujiich 
extended it to 10 per cent expressly 
declared that it * should continue in 
force dui^bg the present war, and un¬ 
til the 6th day or April next ^er the 
ratification of a definitive ^^aty of 

eace, and no longe^* Words cannot 
e more explicit—me faith of Govern¬ 
ment cannot be more sl^ongly pledged. 
Accordingly, by a great effort of the 
nation, it was sh^en off tn 1816, 
though Lord Castlereagh and the Gov¬ 
ernment of the day made the greatest 
efforts to get it continued for at least 
a year longer, in order Jp wind up the 
expense of the gigantic war then ter- 
minatetl. But what is the present 
proposal of the Minister ? It is to im¬ 
pose it during a period of profound 
peace, when, as the Speech irom^the 
Throne has just informed us, her Ma¬ 
jesty continues to receive assurances 
of the most friendly dispositions from 
all foreign powers. To resort to tho 
desperate measure of an income-tax 
in such circumstances, is nothing less 
than to proclaim to the world that 
your resources are exhausted, that in¬ 
direct taxation ha$ reached its limits, 
and thalayou are now more straitened 
in your finances, in the end of a peace 
of twent 3 ^fiv 6 yeart*' duration, than 
you formerly were in the middle of a 
war of nearly as long duration. 

64. “,When Mr Pitt imposed tho 
tax, it was to meet a deficit of 
£lp,000,000, in the heat o^a great 
war, which there was absolutely no 
other means of, filling up. Is tbiro« 
any analogy between such a situation 
and the present one of this country ? , 
Your deficit is £2,500,000, about a ' 
twentieth part of your whole income. 
Though there lias been a defiq^ency 
for soipe years, yet the resources of 
the country are unimpaired. During 
that time, the credit of the nihion ha^ 
been so high, that the Three* per Cents 
have beeh at 89 and 90, and you have 
been able to borrow at per cent, 
while other n^^teuB have been obliged 
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to givo J.* There ia therofoi’e nothing 
in the state of public credit wliich re- 
*<]^ti*res an exti’aordinary efToit — no¬ 
thing which obliges you to contradict 
the assertion of former Parliaments^ 
andethe declarations of all classes of 
politicians, that this is a tax that 
ought to be reserved either for times 
of -yfar, or difficulties ^h groat 
power^^ times of peace, m^ing 
them eq^l to times of war. The 
budget of last year will furbish funds 
adequate to the wnole public necessi¬ 
ties, without recurring to this odioUvS, 
uiijust, ^nd inquisitorial tax, which 
should bo reserved as a last resource 
for the country in periods of extreme 
peril and difficulty. ^ 

55. Lord John Russell’s amendment 
was rejected, on the ISth April, by a 
majority of 308 to 202, and on the 80th 
Ma^ the third reading was carribd by a 
majority of 130. In wo Lords, the bill 
pa^ed by a m^ority of 71. Notwith¬ 
standing these large majorities in both 
Houses, however, the change inljo- 
duced great alarm into the country, 
ospeciafly the grazing districts, which 
were most threatened by the chrfhges 
in the tariff. The admission of horned 
cattle at a duty of £1 a-head, and 
sheep, pigs, and salted meat at very 
reduced duties, naturally excited great 
alarm among the Vigriculturists, who 
were well aware that thes9 animals 
were reared in ^ountrica whore rent 

* Sir R. made a happy ^tort on this 
allusion to the high state of the Funds, as 
avoiding the means of meeting the public 
necesaitles without recurring to an income- 
tax. *‘If you say It is better to go on a little 
lougei^wlth the present system, increasing 
tlie debttl little more, funding at 91, why are 
the Three per Cents at 91 ¥ Who has made 
tiJenOl? Public credit is high; the Funds 
have risen, and, say fou, *Tou can have a 
loan easiW now.* Oh yon miserable flnau- 
' ciers!—(laughter and cheers.) The Funds 
are high, because you have shown a disposi¬ 
tion not to resoit to loans in times off^eace.** 
jDeb. lii. 444. 

In this debate, Sir R. Feel stated the defi¬ 
ciency at— • 

United Kingdom, . £2,570,000 

• India,.^ 2,430,000 

Total, £5!DOO,000 

while the surplus the Whigs received on en¬ 
tering upon office was £d,00^000."-’i47i'n'. Peg, 
1842, p. 89. ^ 


and wages were not a half of what 
they are in the British Islands. Th^ 
oxen of Holstein, and the dairy pro-^ 
duce of Holland, were particularly 
dreaded, and appearances for soino 
time seemed to justify the apprelion- 
sion. •Butcher - meat from Hamburg 
was advertised at threepence a-pound; 
beef and mutton fell a third in the 
London market; arid during the panic 
great numbers of grazws sdd off their 
whole stock, iatt^o belief tliat the 
country wouldwholly supplied 
from foreign parts. By degrees, how¬ 
ever, the alarm subsided; people re¬ 
collected that it takes a year to make 
a sheep, three to form an ox; and the 
immediate rise of prices which ensued 
in the countries mm which importa¬ 
tion was chiefly dreaded, proved that 
the competition wjffi not likely to bo 
so formidable as had been apprehend¬ 
ed. Meat, after a great fall, soon 
rose again to its former level of 6d. 
and 7(1. a-ponnd; and the subsequent 
importation, though by no means in¬ 
considerable, has not been so largo as 
to warrant any well-groundod appre¬ 
hensions that this branch of British 
agriculture is likely to suffer materi¬ 
ally fi-om the change. On the con¬ 
trary, the evident tendency of the new 
tariff has been to cause the corn-lands 
to bo thrown into grass, and render 
the nation dependent on foreigners, 
not for its meat, l)ut for its bread. 
This is exactly what took place in the 
last days of the Roman Ex>:^iro, when 
Italian agrjjjjilture was destroyed by 
the free importation of wheat from * 
Egypt and Libya; but the Italian 
landlords still drew considerable rents 
from vast herds of cattle which wan¬ 
dered over the Ausonian plains, of 
which the present desolate Campagna 
is a remnant and an example. 

56, Impartial consideration, new 
that their effect has been tested by 
experience, must lead to the concln- 
paibn that these changes ofi the tariff 
introduced by Sir R. Peel were expe¬ 
dient, and required by the cirdtun- 
stances of society. The reason on& 
of convincing force, though, of course, 
it was not alluded to by Sir B, Peel or 
any of his party, or indeed on either 
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«ide of tho House. This is, that as the 
price of every article of consumption 
shad on an average been lowered at 
least 50 per cent by the contraction of 
the currency, it was essential that the 
money duties should be reduced, if 
possible, in a simil^ proportiouc or the 
burden of the import duties would be 
practically seriously augmented. To 
nave done justice to the nation, taxa¬ 
tion of everjWiort should have been 
reduced in a like ^gree, including 
that which went to provide for the in¬ 
terest of the National Debt; but as 
this was impossible, it was at least 
something to reduce the money duties 
on imported articles, and thereby lower 
their cost in proportion to the lessened 
income of those who were to purchase 
them* It is true, this was hard on 
those who lived by the production of 
such articles, and at first sight seemed 
an injustice; but in reality it was not 
so. The price of labour, and of raw 
materials of all sorts, having been re¬ 
duced also 50 per cent by trie mone¬ 
tary changes, the cost of production 
was lessened to them in the same pro- 

J >ortion, and the expense of their own 
iving had been reduced in a similar 
degree. Sir E. Peel said that the in¬ 
come-tax of 3 per cent would bo more 
than compensated to^every person who 
paid it by the lessened price of every 
article of consumption occasion^ by 
Ills tariff; and although there are few 
of the payers of the taa who will con¬ 
cur in thf)4i opinion, yet none can deny 
that a reduction of at le^ 50 per cent 
in the cost of living had ^en made by 
the monetary changes that he had in¬ 
troduced, which imperatively called 
for a corresmnding reduction in the 
burdens witn whim their articles of 
oonsuii^tion wore affected. 

57. This leads to a very curious re¬ 
flection. The financial situation of the 
nation had become so serious, and the 
deficit 80 alarming, that it had over¬ 
turned oni^ Administration, and forc^ 
m entire <diange of commercial policy 
on ^another. The nation was steeped 
in ^isery, and indirect taxation had 
reached ito limits; yet foreign affairs 
had became so threatening that a great 
increase of the natianal armaments 


was indispensable. TJie wh^le expe¬ 
rience and talent of the Legislature^ 
were taxed to the uttermost to dis¬ 
cover a remedy for these manifold e\dls, 
and none coiud be thought of but re¬ 
curring, in a period of profound Euro¬ 
pean peace, to the grinding tax here¬ 
tofore reserved as a last resource for 
the exi^lhcies and dangers of* war. 
Yet was the real remedy cas^cheap, 
certain, injurious to no one,^ofitable 
to all. Nothing Wfs required but to 
send a letter from the First Lord of 
the Treasury and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to the Governors of 
the Bank of England, authorising the 
notes issued on securities to be raised 
from £14,000,000 to £21,000,000, be¬ 
ing in proportion to the increase of 
transactions since the £t4,000,000 was 
fixed. If to this had. been added a 
provisS>n for the issue of inconvertible 
notes, under proper restrictions, to the 
amount of the gold withdrawn in«pe- 
riods of a serious drain of the precious 
metals, the effect would have been 
certain. Instantly despondency would 
have been succeeded by ho^, poverty 
by Ijomfort, compulsory imeness by 
willing industry, financial embarrass¬ 
ment by an overflowing treasury. No¬ 
thing but to confess a^gantic error was 
awanting to repair l^undless calami¬ 
ties, to restore happiness to a suflering 
realin. But to have done so required, 
in some, the magnanimous confession 
of former enistakea; In ot^^rs, a sur¬ 
render of, to them, a most profitable 
usurpation; in all, a close attention 
to a subject of universal interest, and 
but very partial comprehensionjo The 
toof of this, however, is now decisive, 
ir Robert Peers subsequent change 
in 1844, without l^is designing it,^- 
duced such an extension of me cur¬ 
rency as was required, though on the 
most jperilous footing, and two years 
of prosperity, followed by a frightful 
commercial crisis, ensued. Nature 
gave a<']asting oiriension on a solid 
foundation, by opening her reserves of 
gold in 1S51, and unbroken prosperity,^ 
interrupted only by tho brief events of 
a terrime war, has been the conse¬ 
quence. 

58. For the Isxiie reason the income^ 
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ded, generally speak- 
; as a wise ^d just measure at the 
ium it was imposed. The necessity 
for it was as great as when first pro¬ 
posed by Mr Pitt; and the wars in 
Afiglianistan and China, if less dan¬ 
gerous, were hardly less costly than 
those which had been waged with Eu- 
ropeafl potentates. The cun^cy sys¬ 
tem haj^U turned to the advantage 
of realise property;'the Tiines, the 
great advocate for that system, boasted 
in the pride of its heart that it had 
made a sovereign worth two sove¬ 
reigns. ^'his, though a little exag¬ 
gerated. was in the main true ; but as 
the moneyed interest had thus largely 
benefited by a system under which 
every other interest had essentially 
sufiered, nothing could be more just 
than that it should bear the burden 
of the increased taxation, whi(9i that 
very system had rendered irrecover- 
ablf^from all the other classes of the 
community. In a word, the monetary 
system was a class system of legisU- 
tion designed for the benefit of the 
rich, and which had ended in ruining 
the poor; and it had now led t(f its 
natural and just result, that of ren¬ 
dering class taxation, of that very body 
of the rich, unavoidable if the public 
revenue was to be upheld and national 
bankruptcy averted 
59. But for the very samtf reason, 
the injustice of bvying the tax at the 
same rate ^on me wages ci labour or 
tho income of annuitants, as upon in¬ 
comes derived ^om land or realised 
capital, was not merely to oppress 
industi^ by taxing a perishable at the 
same rate as a durable income, but to 
subject it to the still farther injustice 
of S^king thesuffer^s uTiderclass legis- 
leUion pay at tJie same rate as those en¬ 
riched by it —those whose incomes had 
been halved, as those which had been 
doubled by recent changes. T8e in- 
justke of the double bumen thus im¬ 
posed upon the industrious clatses was 
so obvious, that, had it been wide- 
%pread, it must have been speedily 
aorogated. But it was not ^espread, 
and therefore it was continuech and 
still continues. The whole persons 
assessed under Schedule D—that is, 


tho professional cla.ss in Great Britain 
— were only 143,000, a mere triflo 
among 27,000,000, then forming thn> 
population of the British Islands. 
This handful of men were not the rich 
bankers or capitalists whose voice is 
always •listened tQ||with respect by 
Government; they^re for the most 
part hard-working citizens, too few to 
inspire terror by their numbers, too 
poor to command influRico by their 
riches. 

60. The vast maiority who escaped 
the tax because tneir incomes were 
below the line when it began, gave 
themselves no sort of disquiet about 
an injustice by which they were not 
affected, and rather rejoiced at an 
impost on others which might be tho 
means of cheapening commodities. 
The holders of realised wealth in se¬ 
cret beheld with satisfaction the bur¬ 
den imposed in such a manner upon 
the industrious classes as might lessen 
its pressure on themselves. Thus 
crushed by the weight of capital, tho 
industrial; class remained oppressed 
with an injustice which probably never 
would have been thought of but in a 
country subjected to class government, 
nor continued but in one ruled by its 
influences. The Ministers, assailed by 
arguments to which they could make 
no reply, contented themselves witli 
observing that the whole income-tax 
was an injustice, but that such were 
the practical difficulties involved in 
the question that they could not see 
their way t^ more equitable distri¬ 
bution of it^jurdenthe usual an¬ 
swer when Government is pressed; witli 
a request which they cannot assign 
any reason for not granting, butwhiclr 
they are resolved, or some nndivulged 
cause, not to concede. It is remark¬ 
able l^at, while this injustice has been 
perpetrated and continued for fifteen 
years, in a country boasting all the 
blessings of representative institutions, 
Jn^eapotic Denmark the prftperty-tax 
has been arranged in so different a 
manner, that the only question* is 
whether it is not unduly favourable to 
the middle and industnous classes. 

^ ** In IXeniuark the property-tax ia on a 
graduated scale in proportion to the amount' 
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61, If Sir R. Peol was sincere in his 
appeid to the holders of property to 
^submit to a temporary burden in order 
to extric&te the nation from the finan¬ 
cial embarrassments in which it had 
become involved, he himself gave the 
noblest proof that he was prepared to 
act upon the principles wnich he re¬ 
commended to others. On the very 
night (11th March) when he pro¬ 
nounced that fhiquent appeal, he had 
received the accounts of the death of 
Sir W. Macnaghten, and the Afighan- 
istan disaster. Veiling with heroic 
courage his knowledge of the calamity 
under a calm exterior and a serene 
visage, he addressed the assembly as 
if nothing had occurred to break the 
even tenor of his way, instead of in¬ 
telligence having been received of the 
neatest disaster in British annals. 
The mournful events, however, could 
not long bo concealed, and such 
was the anxiety of the public for in- 


of the Income 
ftom whatever 
he doubted whether this is not conUscation 
of the fortunes above the line where the 
heavier burden begins. But the curious 
thing i8» tliat in the populai* community the 
inj usticc perpetrated was on the middle class: 
in the despotic monarchy on the nobility and 
rich.’’— Boubledav's of Peel, iL 347. 


yed by the persons taxed. 
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formation as to their (^tails,^hat al¬ 
most every night, for i»ome weeks^ 
after, he was besieged with questions 
in the House from persons who had 
relatives involved in the frightful 
ruin. To all these questions nd* an¬ 
swered with the kindness of a father, 
and the resignation of a Christian; 
and when the moment for decision 
arrived, and he required on^ly to 
face the calamity and adopwnoasnres 
to meet it, he actec^ith the consist¬ 
ency of an old Roman. He openly 
admitted the ma^itude of the msas- 
ter which had been suataiiacd, but 
stated that Government were resolved 
to meet it in a worthy spirit, and that 
every effort would bo made to restore 
victory to the British standards. This 
intrepid announcement^was received 
with loud cheers from both sides of 
the House; reinforcements to a large 
extent were scut out to the armies in 
India, so as to raise the British fofipes 
there to 45,000 men; and Europe, 
afi^.r a disaster had been sustained, 
which it was generally supposed, and 
perhaps hoped, had fuially destroyed 
the ^British power in India, beheld 
with astonishment preparations mak¬ 
ing to elevate it to an unprecedented 
pitch of grandeur. 


CHAPTER L. 

XKOLAin}, PnOH THE AEFGHANISTAH DISASTER IN 1841 TO THE 

07 THE BANK CHARTER ACT IN 1844.. « 

1. AiiMOST unnoticed amidst the right of authors to* the property of the ' 
multitude of important objects which writtep expression of weir thoughts, 
in this session crowd upon the atten- not recognised by the common law of 
tion, a bill^was brought forward, caj-J England when published, was*'t]ie 
culated in the end to work a ^reat^ creatnre^of statute, and by the cole- 
nnd durable change on the national brated Act of Queen Anne had been 
miiA and fortunes This was the limited to fourteen years, with tbo* 
CopifRiOHT Bill, introduced by Lord addition of fourteen more if the author 
Mahon (now Earl Stanhrae), which survived the first. This strange dis- 
this year was sanctioned by both tinction, whi^ in the case of works 
Houses, and passed into law. The of standiard mlArit likely to be prized 
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l)y posterity, and therefore valuable 
to the anth^’# family, made so great 
Si difference in the advantages accru¬ 
ing to them according as he survived 
or did not survive a certain arbitrary 
time, had long been felt as unjust. ; 
It had not escaped observation, too, ; 
that the effect of limiting the copy¬ 
right of authors to so shoriM period, 
had bgen to direct original thought 
and ^cl%s to works of transient po¬ 
pularity rather than durable utility. 
Impressed with fliese ideas, the ac- 
complished Mr Serjeant Talfourd had 
made rej)eated attempts to obtain for 
authors a further extension of the 
duration of copyright; and the ex¬ 
ample of Sir Walter Scott*s family, 
which was immersed in difficulties at 
a time when his literary works should 
have yielded a splendid fortune to his 
descendants, was strongly fouifded on. 
The learned Seijeant*s efforts, how- 
ev^, which were continued through 
three successive sessions, were unsuc¬ 
cessful, chiefly through the efforts of 
Mr Macaulay, who, strange to Ay, 
strained every nerve to defeat a meas¬ 
ure calculated to give independence 
to a class of which he hims^ was so 
bright an ornament. At length, in 
this session, the tardy act of justice 
was done to literary men, and by 
Lord Mahon's bill tne copTOght was 
fixed at the entire life of author, 
and seven years after; or if these 
terms did not fktend to ^ much, at 
all eventrto forty-two years. 

2. There cq^ dq no doubt that this 
was a very important step in the 
rights direction, and far more for the 
interest of nations than those of 
literary men. The beneficial effects 
c^the change are abeady apparent, 
and are becoming^ore so every day. 
The extension of the power of reading 
to the great body of the people, and 
the vast increase which has*conse¬ 
quently taken place in the sale of 
publications, has indeed pud an endi 
to the degrading patron^ of rank 
e and poT^er to genius^ whi% was felt 
an so painful bv the authors’in the 
time of Queen Anne, and Slppears so 
strongly in the fulsome flattery of 
their dedications. public has 


become the great patron, and super¬ 
seded all others. But the change has 
only enhanced the dangers to whicl^ 
philosophic thought and literary effort 
are exposed. The public is a jealous 
mistress, and very little experience is 
required to show that incessant flat¬ 
tery iS the best passport to her fa¬ 
vours. The servility of the press to 
the reigning multitude in democratic 
communities, is at lq|pt equal to all 
that ever was shown to powerfiil min¬ 
isters or charming duchesses;—wit¬ 
ness the press of republican France in 
former days, of republican America, 
and a large part of it in this countiy 
in these times. 

3. This evil is of the most serious 
kind, and it is constantly increasing 
with the extension of education, and 
the augmentation of the number of 
readers; for that only multiplies tho 
numbers to whom the flattering unc¬ 
tion must be applied. “No man,’* 
says Goethe, “ever spoke for half an 
hour to a mixed audience witliout 
flattering them, that he was not 
thought tedious.” This is not less 
true of writers than speakers. “De¬ 
mocracy,” says Guizot, “has two 
great faults; it aspires passionately 
to rule without control, and it is con¬ 
stantly governed by the mterests md 
passions of the 'ftmnent To judge by 
the experience of tho past, it is of all 
the social powers the most exacting 
and unforeseeing—that which is most 
jealous of limits or divisio^j^of power, 
and also that which is most exclu¬ 
sively gowned by present fancies, 
without .a thought either of the past 
or the future." The only way in 
which it is possible to prevent litera¬ 
ture from fuling in with and aggra¬ 
vating this peruous tendency in nu- 
merous and highly educated commu¬ 
nities, is to give authors an interest in 
the approbation of future Hmes^ and 
thereby emancipate them from tho 
OKclusiTe dominion of the present. 
Unless this is done, the standard 
literature of the country, like* the 
daily or monthly press, will bo entirely 
devoted to inflaming the passioift and 
aggravating the prejudices of the mo¬ 
ment. • Truth is always distasteful in 
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the outset of its career to the majori¬ 
ty ; witness the reception of the dis- 
^very of the motions of the earth by 
aalileo, of the circulation of the blood 
by Harvey, of the system of the hea¬ 
vens by Copernicus and Newton. The 
Cross, itself, which was to save the 
Atforld, was borne in pain and borrow 
by our Saviour: “ Crucify him ! cru¬ 

cify him!” was the universal cry. 
So different is first impulse of the 
multitude from the ultimate conclu¬ 
sions of reason. No state of things 
can be conceived more perilous than 
that ill which this first is the ruling 
power, without the flywheel of the 
second. If it is of long continuance, 
it may come to give an awful meaning 
to the banishment of mankind from 
paradise in consequence of eating of the 
fruit of the tree of knowledge. But as 
certainly as prejudice and passion gov¬ 
ern men in regard to the present, so 
reason and truth prevail in the end. 

Magna est veritas et praevalebit” is 
a maxim of universal truth and ap¬ 
plication; and the only way to pre¬ 
vent it, to rule in the end the general 
thought, is to give authors a durable 
interest in the publication of their 
ideas, and thereby relieve them from 
the necessity of flattering only present 
passions or interests. 

4. In January 1841j Mr O’Connell 
said at a meeting of the Repeal Asso¬ 
ciation in Ireland, “I shall for my 
part vote for the Whigs to keep them 
in; but I tell them honestly and firm¬ 
ly they lost altogether the hearts 
of the Irish people, and flbthing but 
the LOUD CRY FOR REPEAL shall hence¬ 
forth be heard amon^ us. I did not 
resume the repeal agitation till I saw 
how utterly unable the Whigs were to 
effect anything.” The first step in this 
movement was to collect money, the 
sinews of war, and this was done in a 
very remarkable way, highly charac¬ 
teristic of the ascend^ttmeh O'Con- 
ndl and th^priesthood had acquired 
over the entire Catholic popuktion. 
The «um paid in Ireland for ardent 
spirits, not less than from ;£4,000,000 
to £9|000,000 annually, presented a 
fund of vast amount, and perfectly 
equal to the necessities of the case, if 


any considerable part of it ^uld be 
realised, for the purpo^ qf a^tation. 
Great as was the influence of the Agi-^ 
tator with his countrymen, however, 
it was doubtful if this could be effect¬ 
ed. It was so, however, to a most 
surprising degree by supplanting one 
assion by another — the desire for 
rink by Cie thirst for independence. 

To divert the fiinds hitherto wasted 
in the public-house into tbe^^ers of 
the Repeal Association was the great 
object, and this wa^done by a move¬ 
ment veiled under the guise of phil¬ 
anthropy, which for a time grss at¬ 
tended with surprising success. The 
temperancG movement oegan. Father 
Matthew, a monk of ament disposi¬ 
tion, nervous eloquence, and enthusi¬ 
astic philanthropy, was the soul of the 
movement. The benevolent ecclesi¬ 
astic wto the unsuspecting hand by 
which the Catholic hierar^y carried 
on their projects of converting the qjr- 
plus funds of Irish labour to the pur- 
po^ of repeal agitation. The effect 
of Sis heart-stirnng eloquence was at 
first prodigious; it recalled the days 
when^ Peter the Hermit roused the 
dormant energies of Europe in behalf 
of the Holy I^nd. Multitudes rushed 
forward everywhere to take the tem¬ 
perance pledge from the hands of the 
great apostle of sobiifety. Fifty thou¬ 
sand metthim here, forty thousand 
there; his journeys resembled rather 
the progre^ of a mi|lity conqueror 
than the movements of a huiffble priest 
bentonly on an errand o^mercy. Such 
was the enthusiasm excited, so general 
the transports, that the consumption 
of spirits in Ireland fell off in o«e year 
from 10,000,000 to 3,000,000 gallons, 
and no small part of the embarrass* 
ment of the EngliSh treasury axoso 
from the sudden temperance of tha 
people of Ireland. 

5. It'has often been remarked, that 
whenever the people give over 
{U fairs i|i Ireland, you may be sure 
that some serious outbreak is in con¬ 
templation, and Government .will do c 
well to stand on their guard. Never 
woe this truth more clearly demon¬ 
strated than on the present occasion. 
The effect of tht^ta^g of the temper-* > 
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ance pledge by two millions of men in 
the fiitt i^tlince was immense. Seri¬ 
ous crimempidly diminished, as it will 
always dd wnen by any means a check 
is given, even for a time, to the dread- 
fid passion for ardent spirits. The 
judges everywhere congratulated the 
grand juries on the lightness of the 
cal^nd^; predial ontragM declined, 
and the philanthropic and inexpori- 
ence^tjjegan to indulge the pleasing 
hope that, by the zeal of a benevolent 
friar, an antido^ had at length been 
discovered for the most demoralising 
social corruption of civilLied man. It 
must Ve confessed that the returns of 
crime in Ireland for dome years seemed 
to justify the anticipation. Convic¬ 
tions decreased from 12,000 in 1839 
to 8000 in ^44.* But all these move¬ 
ments, originating in sudden conver¬ 
sion, not luting Ganges of Ifahit, are 
merely temTOraxy in their operation, 
and not unirequently are followed by 
a reaction which renders matters worse 
than they had been before the clmnge 
commenced. When the wliticarand 
sacerdotal objects for which the move¬ 
ment had been set on foot bad aeased, 
and the repeal agitation had failed, 
the temperance movement came to an 
end, ana was succeeded by the darkest 
era ever known of Irish suffering and 
crime. The reaction in favour of 
whisky became as strong a^the move¬ 
ment in favour of temperance ever 
had been. TlR annual consumption 
of spirits <b 80 again to 12,*00,000 gal¬ 
lons, and wi^it, aided by the terrible 
calamities of^846 and 1847, swelled 
the rolls of crime to an unprecedented 
amofin^t 
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8 . It soon appeared to what purpose 
the large funds rendered available by 
the temperance movement, whilst 
lasted, were to be turned by the Imh 
agitators. No sooner did it appear 
that the fate of the Whigs was sealed, 
and that Sir Robert Fe» was to suc¬ 
ceed* to the helm, than his support of 
the Government ceased, and O'Connell 
commenced a gu&rre d inort against 
England and everything belon^g to 
it. His first move was to en^vour 
to exclude English manufactures from 
the country; but that attempt soon 
failed among a people for the most 
part possessing no manufiictures, and 
invariably so poor as the Irish. His 
next step was a well-devised one, and 
was attended with important conse¬ 
quences. He converted the Precur¬ 
sors' Association into a new one styled 
the Repeal Association; and thence¬ 
forward his whole efforts were directed 
to farther its objects. The organisa¬ 
tion of the Association was the same 
as that which had proved so successful 
in bringing about Catholic emancipa¬ 
tion. It consisted of associates, mem¬ 
bers, and volunteers. A card was given 
to each person entering, which served 
the purpose of mutual recognition with¬ 
out expressly violating the law against 
passwords and signs. • Each of these 
associates paid”ls. on entering and get¬ 
ting his ticket. The next class was 
the members, and they paid £1 each on 
entering, or engaged to obtain twenty 
associates at Is. eacL Tb^ members 
received each a cord, on which were 
inscribed fffints of four of the princi¬ 
pal places where the Irish ha!a been 
successful in combating either the Eng¬ 
lish or the Danes. At the top of the 
card ms a roll or script, on which 
were inscribed the wor^, Resolved 
unanimously that the claims of any 
body of men, other than the King, 
Lords, and Commons of Ireland, to 
make laws to bind this kingdom,, are 
ttQconstitutional, illegal, Ind a griev¬ 
ance.— Dungannon VoLtmTBKHS, 16th 
February 1782,” The Associatioif was 
governed by general inspectors, tppeal 
wardens, and collectors; and u was 
their duty to collect the subscriptions 
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for the repeal cansOt and transmit them 
to the central Association in Dublin, 
^ei*e they formed a fund ^hich soon 
b^me so odcbrated under the name 
of the ReM. With such zeal did the 
wardens and collectors discharge their 
duties, that the rent ere long reached 
£3000 a-week; and O'Conneu boaSted, 
in the pride of his heart, that he had 
two miuiona of repealers under his ban¬ 
ners I 

7. The plan of operations concocted 
between wis consummate master of 
the art of agitation and his confederate 
chiefs was, not to break out into open 
rebellion, but to approach it as closely 
as possible, and intimidate Govern¬ 
ment by the display of numbers. For 
this purpose, meeting on a gigantic 
scale were to be held in all mits of 
the countiy where they were nkely to 
be successful, to which the people were 
to be collect^ by the wardens, priests, 
and collectors in the different parishes. 
The temperance chiefs were, for the 
most patt, enrolled in this ulterior 
movement i and the detachments from 
the different parishes generally mus¬ 
tered, Receded by their bands. When 
Sir R. Peel's return to power in May 
1841 was evident, simultaneous meet¬ 
ings were held in eveiy parish of Ire¬ 
land, to implore the Queen “ not to 
receive into her confidence the bitter 
and malignant enemies of her faithful 
Irish people." The peasants came in 
companies, led by their priests, and 
preceded hy the temperance bands, 
often a disianco of ten or fifteen miles, 
and marched back the sam6‘>iay. The 
enthusiasm thus excited was indescrib¬ 
able ; all hearts were stirred, all xm- 
derstandings swept away by it Abed- 
ridden old woman was carried ten miles 
**to seek salvation for her country.^ 
The numbers collected on these occa¬ 
sions, though much execrated by 
the repeal press, were undoubtedly im¬ 
mense. At a meeting on the Hill of 
Eilnoe, in the county of Clare, in May 
•1841, it was said tinat 100,000, and 
probably really 50,000, were present 
These meetings, which were generally 
addreftied by O’Connell in person, were 
held through the whole of 1841, and 
though intermitted in 1842, fmm a 
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doubt whether Sir R. Peel’s Ministry 
would not be swept away^^apd the 
Liberal Government restoxdd by the 
Anti - Com - Law agitation, et they 
were renewed with fresh vigour in 
1843, and soon acquired the most for¬ 
midable consistency. ^ 

8 . As these meetings generally con¬ 
sisted of thigty, forty, or fifty thous^d 
persons, it may readily be believed that 
it was impossible that any voicff how 
powerful soever,Icould be heardTbysuch 
prodigious multitude|!f But this diffi¬ 
culty, apparently insurmountable, was 
got over by a very simple device. A 
number of wardens were stationed in 
concentric circles round the hustings 
from which O’Coimell addressed them, 
and they repeated what he said with 
stentorian lungs, until the re-echo 
reached the farthest extremity of the 
crowd, and next morning the whole 
speech was published by the news¬ 
papers. The character of his ad¬ 
dresses may be judged of by the follow¬ 
ing extract from a speech delivered at 
Triifi, on March 15, 1843 : “ When I 
think of the multitudes that surround 
me; when 1 see the bright eye and 
hardy look which bejong to Imhmen 
beyond any people upon earth, 1 ask 
you, * Willyou [fee slaves?’ You will 
answer, ‘ ifo; ’ and I reply, * I shall 
either be in my graye or a freeman.' 
You can expect nothing from the Eng¬ 
lish Parliament: idle sentiments wul 
not now do: I call onjvyou to act at 
once: makePyour choice ei^^er to be 
freemen or slaves. 

ft 

* Hereditary bondsmen, know ye not, * 

Who would be free, tnemselvea must rtrlke 
the blow?*" 

And at an immense meeting held at 
Tara, so famous inLish song, on l^h 
August 1843, he said, amidst thunders 
of applause: was laughed at in 

January because I said this would be 
the repeal year: does any one la^h 
^now? I^^ia my turn now to make 
merry. 1 am now able positively to 
announce to you that before twelve 
months are over, a Parliament will be 
held in CoHege Green, Dublin, and the 
hurrahs for repeal will be beard over 
all the land. Tlic Duke of Wellington 
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Tjeffan by threatening ns: he does not 
talk If now; he is getting loop¬ 
-holes in the old barracks; he is 
prepari^ to stand a siege—as if we 
were going to break our heads against 
^one walls! The Queen will c^l the 
Parliament: we will march to College 
Green with la^ and order inscribed 
. cm our banners, I shallihave all the 
teeljotallera with me: they are the fin¬ 
est effluence of human wishes: there 
is not an army in the world that I 
AVould not fighelyith them. ” And the 
unanimous adhesion of the clergy to 
the repeal movement was declared by 
the Itev. Dr Higmn3> the Roman Ca¬ 
tholic bishop of^rmagh, who said at 
a dinner held at Mullingar, on Sunday^ 
14th May 1848: *'l formally announce 
to you th%t all the bishops of Ireland 
have formally declared themselves re- 
pealcrs^ and that from shoift to shore 
we are all such. ^(Immense applause.) 
I defy all the ministers of En^and to 
put down the agitation in the county 
of Armagh. \ If they beset our temples, 
and mix our people with spies, we m\l 
prepare our people for ttie circum¬ 
stances ; and if they bring us for that 
to the scaffold, in d^ing in behalf of 
our country, we will bequeath our 
wrongs to our successors. (Enthusi¬ 
astic cheers.) *' 

9. While meetings attended by fortj" 
and fifty thousand persons^cre almost 
weekly addressed by inflammatory ad¬ 
dresses of tMs description, and the 
easantfy, instead of attending to their 
usiness, n^lected the land, and were 
hurrying from one crowded meeting to 
another, Government looked on with 
appanently supine indifference, and 
oven seemed to favour the agitation. 
'.^Large bodies of police and military 
were always in Sttendance, but out of 
sight of the assembled crowds, so as to 
avoid any collision with the people. 
No prosecutions were institutfed either 
.^ramst the orators who ^ke treason, 
or the newspapers which ^printed il 
One indication of vigour alone was 
given Jby Government, which was the 
cairyiug of an ** Arms Agt/’ whereby 
it was rendered necessaiy for the pos¬ 
sessors of arms to have them remstered, 

' branded by an officer Jppointea for the 


purpose, and a small licence taken out 
for them. It was evident that this 
measure was absolutely necessar^or 
the preservation of life and property in 
Ireland, and it did not differ materially 
from the bill introduced by Lord Mor¬ 
peth in 1838; but nevertheless it was 
maae the subject of violent party con¬ 
flict in the House, and was opposed by 
the whole strength of the united Lib¬ 
eral and Catholic parties. Introduced 
on the 29th May, it was so obstinately 
resisted that it did not get through the 
Commons till the 9th August; but it 
went rapidly through the Lords, and 
became law at the very end of the ses¬ 
sion, on the 22d of the same month. 
But meanwhile, under the skilful di¬ 
rections of the Duke of Wellington, 
arrangements were making in every 
direction to meet a serious conflict. 
The smaller posts were generally aban¬ 
doned, and the troops concentrated in 
the larger ones, which were banicaded 
and loopholed, and every preparation 
made for a vigorous defence against 
the attacks which were hourly appre¬ 
hended. 

10 . The reason why the Government, 
to the surprise of all Europe, remained 
so long quiescent under the tremen¬ 
dous agitation which was now in every 
miartcr convulsing Ireland, w^ that 
they were dAirous not to strike till 
they had a fair prospect of a conviction 
of the leaders of the movement—an 
event which, with the English law re- 
uiring unanimity in jug^s, and the 
ivided state of the countiy in Ireland, 
was by IR means likely soon to occur. 
Canada had recently afforded t memor¬ 
able example of we exabarrassment 
arising from an accumulation of pri¬ 
soners whose guilt was evident, but 
whom no jury would convict. At 
length, however, Sir R. Peel deemed 
the moment for action had arrived, 
the blow was struck, and it proved 
decisive. The repealers, relying on 
their lonjg impunify, htfd now aunost 
thrown off the mask, and talked openlv 
of their ** repeal cavalry and iiffaht^'' 
of marching and countermarching. The 
language constantly used was now, 
“ Repeal or Blood;" and the crowds 
swore to live or die for O'Connell.” 
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Preparations were maldng for a monster 
meeting on the greatest scale at Clon- 
tarf, wnen a proclamation was sud- 
issued by the Lord-Lieutenant 
forbidding the assemblage, and calling 
upon all well-disposed persons to ab¬ 
stain from attending it. The proposed 

J dace of meeting was occupied at*day- 
ight by large bodies of cavalry and 
infantry, which were strongly support¬ 
ed by reserves inJDublin ; the guns of 
the Pigeon-house*!Fort were turned on 
the road leading from Dublin to Clon- 
tarf; the hustings were'removed; all 
persons coming to the meeting turned 
back; and six thousand men in all as¬ 
sembled to support the im^esty of the 
Jaw. The Repeal Association imme¬ 
diately yieldect Parties were sent out 
in all directions to warn away and dis- 
poi'se the people, and the meeting was 
stopped. This was followed by the 
arrest of O’Connell and the leaders of 
the Repeal Association, which took 
place a few days after, on a charge of 
conspiracy, sedition, and unlawful as¬ 
sembling. 

11. The trials came on in the begin¬ 
ning of November, and every effort 
was made from the very first to ob¬ 
struct the proceedings by all legal 
means, and to strain every nerve to 
intimidate and overawe both the grand 
and petty jury. Objections were made 
at every step to the proceedings; and 
with such success were the efforts of 
the repealers attended, that a great 
l>roportion of the jurymen paid the 
line of £Sd to avoid serving. At 
length the objections in poiiAt of form 
were ovemiled, and tho petty jury was 
sworn, O’Connell came to the bar in 
the lord mayor’s carriage, followed by 
twenty-three other carriages filled with 
his mends. The opening speech of 
the Attorney-General was very power¬ 
ful, and mode a great impression, un¬ 
folding as it did a series of proceedings 
which recalled the Rebellion of 1798, 
and left no 4oubt on any one’s mind 4 
that a crisis of same description 
was at hand Tbd public anxiety rose 
to the highest pitch as the proceedings 
drew to weir dose; bxft no words can 
describe ihe sensation wMch was felt 
when the foz^man ot the jnry returned 


with a verdict finding all the accused 
^ilty of some of the counts In )die in¬ 
dictment. A yell arose infflio court, 
which was re-echoed througfi all the 
streets and lanes adjoining, when the 
verdict was known, which froze every 
heart with horror. Mr Smith O’Brien, 
a gentleman of family and fortune, 
who afterw^j^ obtained an unenv^d 
celebrity in Ireland, generously came 
in with O’Connell when he was tcHiear 
judgment; a coura^ous step Rt such 
a moment, which dafervedly excited 
the enthusiasm of all present Sen¬ 
tence was not pronounced till May 30, 
1844, and by it O'Connell was ordered 
to undergo a year’s imprisonment, to 
pay a fine of £200^0, and to find secu¬ 
rity under heavy recognisances to keep 
the peace for seven years to^ come. The 
other persons accused were fined £50 
each, an4 sentenced to nine months’ 
imprisonment. Mr O’Connell was al¬ 
lowed to choose his own place of con¬ 
finement, and he selected the Rich¬ 
mond Penitentiary, to which he was 
imnAdiate^ conveyed. The judge 
(Burton) who pronounced sentence was 
so muqih affected that he could scarcely 
discharge his duty. 

12 . The news of O’Ccnnell’s con¬ 
viction spread like wildfire over Ire¬ 
land, and produced a prodigious sen¬ 
sation. Bale-fires wgre lighted up on 
all the hiljs, and there was at first 
some talk of a general rising; but this 
was forbidden by the wery chief, who 
issued a proclamation enjoying the 
people to Keep the peace for six or at 
most twelve months, and they would 
have a parliament in College Green. 
He was permitted to see his friejidS in 
confinement, but not to receive depu¬ 
tations ; and it was soon apparent th£t 
his power had receivid a death-blow. 
His alleged invincibility was at an 
end; the determination of Government 
at lengl^ to terminate the agitation, 
and strike at the guilty party, h|fl 
been mac[e manifest; and airar so 
na^nt a proof of the erroneous nature 
of his predictions regarding himself, 
men no lonmr ti'usted those of which 
he was so ^ofuse regarding his coun¬ 
try. Sunday, 7th July, was apx>ointed 
03 a day for a g^^ei'al prayer in all the 
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Catholic ch^els of Ireland in behalf 
of O’Cnnl^lf; but there was an omin¬ 
ous dif2>^nce among the spiritual 
authoriti^ regarding it. The Arch¬ 
bishop of Dublin interdicted the prayer 
i]» his province, and it was only par¬ 
tially obeyed in the rest of Ireland. 
Meanwhile an appeal against the sen¬ 
tence was presented first t^^e Queen's 
Bench in Ireland, and next to the 
House of Peers in England. The sen¬ 
tence was affirn^d by the former, but 
the issue was diTOrent with the latter. 
The case was referred, according to 
usual custom, to the twelve judges for 
their opinion; and though they were 
unanimous in pronouncing the find¬ 
ings of the jury on six out of the eleven 
counts in the indictment to be bad 
from not returning a correct answer 
to the charges, yet, by a mwority of 
seven to two, they held thal enough 
which was unobjectionable remained 
im the verdict to sustain the sentence. 
With this opinion in favour of the con¬ 
viction, the case returned to the lipuse 
of Peers, and then the result was dif¬ 
ferent. The lay lords, with great 
propriety, abstained from votLi&, and 
the case was left to the law lords. 
These were Lord-Chancellor Lynd- 
hurst, Lords Denman, Cottenham, 
Campbell, and Brougham. Three of 
them overruled Hhe opinion of the 
twelve judges, and held th^cbjections 
insurmountable; two—Lords Lynd- 
hurst and^rAgham—adllLered to the 
opinion <n the majority of the judges. 
The result was, that the sentence was 
<^uashed, and the accused all set at 
libesty. 

13. 4ieaving it to English lawyers 
to determine in point of law between 
tlRse condicting^authorities, and to 
say whether the o^ion of Lords Lynd- 
hurst and Brou^am, and the seven 
English judges, or that of tl^ three 
Whig law lords and the two judg^ 
be^the better founded, one tmng is 
perfectly clear, that never wts a more' 
magnificent e^ibition of British jus- 
• tice exhibited than on this occasion, 
and never a step taken attend^ with 
more beneficial efiTect in stilling the 
agitation of the neighbomring country. 
O’Connell was now ar the mercy of 


the assembly he had so long vilified 
and reviled. No^ng was required 
but for three of the numerous 
who were in attendance behincfThe 
Woolsack awaiting the issue to step 
forward -and take a Mrt in the vote, 
andathe thing was done. They did 
not do so; they yielded to the scru¬ 
ples, perhaps too critically conceived, 
of the three law lords, and allowed 
the great Amtator # issue, apparent¬ 
ly, a triumphant martyr from prison, 
rather than violate, even in the most 
triiliug matters of form, the strictest 
principles of British justice. Every 
one saw that O'Connell was really 
guilty — that he owed his liberation 
to a minute technical difficulty. But 
th^ saw, at the same time, that this 
dimculty had been given effect to by 
the highest Saxon court, composed 
almost entirely of political opponents, 
upon whom he had heaped every epi¬ 
thet of abuse which the. English lan¬ 
guage could affor^ The moral effect 
of this was great. If the victory in 
legal niceties was with O'Connell, that 
in opinion and justice was with the 
House of Peers; and he never after¬ 
wards regained his position in public 
estimation. He had been caught in 
his own toils, and liberated from them 
by the hand o^his enemies. 

14. His subsequent career was short, 
and deserves to be noticed only as the 
closing scene in the life of one who 
had so long held so prominent a posi¬ 
tion in the public eye. ffe was in¬ 
dulged wj^ a triumphal procession 
from jail when the reversal of the sen¬ 
tence was communicated to him, and 
an immense crowd assembled to witness 
his departure, and attend him homej; 
but it was already evident that his in- 
fluence was on the wane. The year 
of liberation passed without a parlia¬ 
ment being assembled in College Green 
—and the next, and the next. Mon 
^(egan to throw in his tegth the non- 
accomplishment of his promises; the 
cr^ulity even of the Irish peasantry 
came to yield to the repeated disap¬ 
pointment of their hopes. Ha was 
never formidable again; and he had 
the misfortune, before he died, of see¬ 
ing himself passed in the career of 
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popTilarity younger, more auda- but mucb more was to be ascrHjed tO' 
cious, and experienced men. the increased bounty of 
*‘,Young Ireland” reproached him now began to be as benignfor the ‘ 
with having “surrendered,” when, five preceding years she haff been li¬ 
on the return of the “base, bloody, gorous. The ‘‘long, long summer” 
and brutal Whigs” to power in 1846, of 1842 still lives in the recollectien 
he was reinstated in the commi^ion of those who hod been warmed by its 
of the peace, and supported the ilus- sunshine, as much as the terrible win- 
sell Mlnistiy in Parliament. Symp- ters of ld38^d 1839 are fresh in their 
toms of internal disease and approach- gloomy remembrance. The autumn 
ingdissolutioneirjong appeared. His of that year was peculiarly fine|; dur- 
eye became heavy, his countenance ing the whole of Augipt and Septem- 
fell, his step, once so firm and elastic, her scarce a drop of fain fell, and the 
waxed feeble and tremulous. By the harvest was not only abundant, but, 
advice of his physicians he went what is of almost equal import^ce in 
abroad; but ho experienced no mate- these northern latitudes, was got in 
rialbenefitfrom change of scene, or the ' excellent order. The effect was 
respect with which he was received by soon apparent Never was seen more 
the Catholic authorities; and having clearly the dependence of man upon 
reached Genoa, he expired there on Supreme Power, and the superior effi- 
15th May 1847. After his death his cacy of Divine blessings to all the ef- 
reputation rapidly sank, and among forts^f than in drying up the springs 
none so completely as those who had of public distress. The price of wheat, 
so long worshipped his footsteps. It which in the harvest year 1841-42 h^d 
was essentially imuced in the estima- been 63s., fell in 1842-48 to 493.; and 
tion of tho world in general, by the the .importation of foreign wheat, 
revelations made by the Government which in the former year had been 
commissioners sent down to investi* 2,985,000 quarters, sank in 1843-44 
gate the condition of Ireland during to l,6t)6,000, and in the succeeding 
tho famine which so soon after ensued, one to 476,000 quarters.* The effect 
to tho effect that the Liberator who of this happy change was great in it- 
had uttered so many eloquent declam- self; food was rendered comparatively 
ations on the wrongs of Ireland was cheap to tho working classes, and the 
liimself a grinding middleman, who pressure of that temble combination 
exacted three times as much from his under which they had so long suffered,, 
stai-ving tenantry as he himself paid of low wages anaing fr^ commercial 
for the land to his overlord. His re- depression, ^nd hi^ ^ce|^of grain 
putation acjik so rapidly, that at a owing to bad sewns, was sensibly 
sale of his effects, which took place in alleviated. But importent as these 
Dublin some years after, a wist of the effects were, they yet yielded in im- 
great Liberator on^ brought sixpence! portance to the effects of the change 
15. The general distr^ continued on the currency, and through it on 
unabated during the first six months the credit and commercial enterprise 
of 1843; but towards the close of the of the nation. The jgogressive decliAib 
year symptoms of deoided amendment of imports of foreign wheat &om neax- 
began to appear. This was probably ly 3,000,000 queers to less than 
in some degree owing to the impulse 500,000 yearly, took off the great 
given to ti^e by Sir B. FeeFa tariff, | drain du the coffers of the Bank,, 

^ * FRIOES and lUPq^TAiriONB OF WeSAT. 

Utmii Tmia * aokvt&i. Pilee. 

1841-S,.2,986,432 63s. 4d. 

« 1842 9,.* 2,406,217 498. 4d. 

1843-4,. 1,606,902 6Sa 9d. 

« 1844-6,. 476,190 468. 7d. 

— Tooke On Prices, Iv. 416, 

The prices end importation daring these astronomical years^nriU be found in the note- 
to section 17 of the preceding chapter. 
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lYhich. had so long taken place, to pay 
for it, %tock of bullion proper- 
^ionall}^^reased, and with it th6 
issue of % notes, and the credit, in* 
dustiy, and prosperity of the country. 
The bullion in the Bank, which in 
October 1839 hdd been as low as 
£2,546,000, and in February 1840 was 
onfV £8,900,000, progreftively rose 
with the diminution of imports of 
grain, till in March 1843 it stood at 
£11,300,000, and in March 1844 was as 
high as £16,100,100. The notes in cir- 
cubtion underwent a similar increase, 
haring advanced from £15,500,000 
in January 1840, to £22,000,000 in 
1844.* 

16. The eifects of this marked di¬ 
minution in the import of grain, and 
increase in*the issue of notes, were 
veiy great upon general credit, and 
the trade and industry of th9 country. 
Fi'ices, indeed, of sdl the articles of 
ru^nufactured produce, did not as yet 
rise; but imports and exports in¬ 
creased, speculation revived, anc^that 


deplorable combination of high prices 
of food with low rates of manufacture 
ing wages, the inevitable result in bad 
seasons of a currency dependent oiv^fie 
retention of gold, for the time entire¬ 
ly ceased. The enlarged imports of 
cott^ and other large materials for 
manufacture, indicate the augment¬ 
ed activity of the employers; while 
the CTeat increase in tne sale o( the 
humbler articles oMuxury, the con- - 
sumption of whion indicated Iheir 
wellbeing, afforded a gratifying proof 
that prosperity was at length, after a 
long and dreary interval, descending 
to the cottages of the poor.f The 
effect upon the general exports and 
imports of the kingdom, and the re¬ 
venue, was visible and striking, espe¬ 
cially towards the close of 1843 and 
during the whole of 1844, when a 
great rise took place. And the in¬ 
crease of the revenue, coupled with 
the produce of the income-to, which 
instead of £3,441,000,as Sir R. Peel had 
calculated, prov^ to be £5,400,000, 


* Bullion in the Bank, and Notes in Oircctlation. 


Jan. 1840, 

„ 1841, , . 

„ 1842. . . 

„ 1843, 

„ 1844, . . 

July 184^ 

-Toore On 487, 441. 


Bullion. 

£4.600,000 

4.000.000 

5.600,000 

10.000.000 

15,200,000 

16,100,000 


Notei out, 

£15.500,000 

15,600,000 

16,100,000 

18,500,000 

19,600,000 

22,600,000 


Note Circulation of Bnolani>—^Annual Average. 


1 

VoU» 

BuAef 

^ Country BunU. 

Total of 
■nfland. 

Mi 

Prints 

JolntSotok. 

Tojjl. 

1841 

^842 

1843 

1844 

IP 1845 

£16.640,000 

18,440.000 

19,520,000 

21,210,000 

21,730.000 

£6.130,000 

5.800,000 

4,690,000 

4,780,000 

4,510,000 

■ 

■ 

£26.670,000 

26,750,000 

26,160,000 

29,880,000 

29,430,000 

£4,700,000 

8,100,000 

11,700,000 

15,320.000 

15,330,000 


-Thoic’s Almamc for 1860. 


f lUFOBTS OF THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES FROM 1889 TO 1844 INCLVBTVBL 


Yean 

Cotton. 

BOlu 

Hemp. 

▼oot 

Sufur. 

Onffta. 

Tobacca 

1830 
1840 
184) 
1842 
> 1843 
1844 

lU. 

889,896,000 

692,488,000 

487,992,000 

531,760,000 

673,193,000 

646,111,000 


«vi 

995/608 

684,068 

652,165 

585,905 

785,748 

918,288 

• • lb. 

67,879,000 

49,486,000 

66;m,ooo 

45,881.000 

49,248,000 

65,713,000 

owl 

4,678,000 

4,035.000 

4,906,000 

4,756,000 

5,020,000 

4,880.076 

•Ih. # 
41,008,000 
70,271,000 
48,817,000 
41,444,000 
88,042,000 
46,628,000 

36,60M00 

86,6^000 

43,938.000 

89.626,000 

48,V5,000 

87,610,000 


-TooKE's HUtOT }/ rCb, iv. 
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exhibited an equally gratifying proof 
of reviving pubuc prosperity.* 

17. The parliamentaiy session of 
184€i, was not characterised by any 
measures of very great importance. 
So great had been the chan^, both 
in &iance and commercial p^cy, in¬ 
troduced in the preceding year, that 
men stood stiilf as it were, in anxious 
and silent ex^tation of the event, 
and trusting for ^e introduction of 
important measures' to the all-power¬ 
ful Minister by whom so many had 
been already introduced. Such meas¬ 
ures as were brought in related chiefly 
tt> the alleviation of that suffering 
which had prevailed during so many 
painful years, and was only towards 
the close of year beginning to be 
alleviated. Of the many evils which 
that long and mournful period iutro- 
<luced, not the least was the almost 
universal use of infant labour, which 
had been in a measure forced upon 
the working classes in the manufactur¬ 
ing districts by the deplorable destitu¬ 
tion to which they had so long been 
reduced. The children in the mineiul 
and znanufacturing districts in an 
especial manner stood in need of 
legislative protection, for there the 
workshop and the mine stood in fear¬ 
ful competition with the domestic 
liearih and the school; ^nd even the 
best dis{)osed parents were forced to 
send their offspring to work at a very 
early period of life, in order to add to 
the scanty earnings of the family. 
Struck witn^these evils, hut unhap¬ 
pily still blind to the real %<iuse to 
which they were owing, a philan¬ 
thropic and energetic nomeman (Lord 
Ashley), whose life has been devoted 


[chap/l.^ 

to the amelioration of the poor, brought 
in a bill in 1842 for a (A)m^iftee to 
inquire into the employmen^fwomen, 
and children in mines and ^llieries: 
Govenunent acceded to the motion, 
and the committee was appointed. 
The evidence which they collected 
was of so startling and horrible a kind 
that it led ta»the oill, which he intio- 
duced on the r^rt of the committee, 
passing both Houses with very little 
opposition, except from the mineral 
proprietors immediate interested. By 
this Act the employment of females 
in mines was araolutely prolubited 
in all cases; riiat of boys was limited 
to ten years of age and upwards, and 
inspectors were appointed to see the 
Act carried into full execution. This 
change was severely felt at> the time, 
as tending to throw a number of hard¬ 
working vomen and children out of 
employment, and in the first instance 
it augmented rather than relieved tl^f 
distress in that branch of industry. 
Yet was the alteration loudly called 
for, and in the end beneficial; for it 
put an immediate stop to a practice, 
a remnant of savage times, which ut¬ 
terly brutified and demoralised women; 
and it protected in some degree the 
class in the community which stood 
most in need of the shield of the Le¬ 
gislature— infant children employed 
m undergr(«uud labour, withdrawn 
from the sight and syn^athy of the 
great body of the commi&ity. 

18. Encouil^edby this sueCSss, Lord 
Ashley brought forward ^motion for 
an address to the Queen tor a general 
system of religions education for 
working classy and this was followed 
up by a bill, introduced by Sir James 


* Bxposts akd Iuports of Great Brxtaik. • 


Yma 

Tmporta 

Offl^Valua. 

BrlUih and Irlib 
Expoiia 
Doolarcd Talue^ 

RoTcaue. 

1$39 

1840 

\841 

1843 
1848 

1844 

£62.004,000 

67,482,064 

64.877,962 

65.204.729 

70.093,853 

85,441,655 

£58,233,580 

,61.406,480 

5r.634.629 

47.881,028 

52,278,449 

68,584.203 

£47,844,000 

45,567,565 

48,084,860 

46,965,681 

52,688.8174 

54,003,764 

_ 

t Income-tax, j 


-oPoRTSB, 858,47$, eOit 
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Graham, for the better regulation and thor mala or female, in future. The 
c(lucatihi#tof iictory children. By this fate of this bill was very singular, and 
»^iil itiiM^ropos^ that no chfldren strongly illustrative of the varying-end 
between xke ages of six and thirteen antagonistic influences which hodirfw 
.should work more than six and a half come to bear on the House of Com- 
h(mr3; that they should be obliged to mons. When the bill was sent to the 
attend schools appointed for the pur- committee, Lord Ashley moved an 
pose; and that the children of Catho- ameif^ent, by which the working 
lic^and Dissenters ahouldsbe commit- hours of women and young persons 
ted for so many hours in each week under fourteen years of age were to 
to religious teachers, according to the be reduced f^m t^ilve to ten hours 
creed of their respective parents. The a-day. Sir James^raham opposed 
measure was to'^clude x>AU|>er chil- this with reluctance and pain, on the 
dren at factories, and the children of ground that the change was too vio- 
all persons, whether paupers or not, lent; that the limiting the hours of 
whom \heir mrents chose to send to women and children would necCssar- 
the school, whether they were factory Uy draw after it that of adults also; 
children or not. There were to be and that thus the change would come 
seven trustees to each school under to reduce the hours, and of course the 
the Act, thr|e of whom were to be the produce, of labour in factories by a 
clergyman of the district and two of sixth, and put in hazard the subsist- 
his churchwardens ; the otker four ence of two millions of persons. There 
elected by the ratepayers. The bill, was some truth, but great exaggera- 
wldch. was evidently founded on the tion, in these statements, to ^ich 
rif^t principles on the subject, met O’Connell lent the additional weight 
with very general support in the P^^use of his powerful voice, which declared, 
of Commons^'; and the Queen’s iraply that if the amendment became law, 
to the address presented to her on the “ Manchester would become a tomb." 
subject was very cordial. But difficult Notwithstanding these sinister pre- 
in the extreme are all attempts at bene- dictions, the amendment was carried 
fleent legislation in matters where sec- by Lord Ashle}" in the Commons by a 
tarian zeal or sacerdotal ambition deem nugority of nine, the numbers being 
themselves interested. The Dissenters 272 to 263. This was considered a seri- 


took fright at thi» composition of the 
boai^ds of parish triiltees, e\on though 
the larger proportion of them were to 
be elected .by Hie ratepay^s, of whom 
they boasUn that they piostessed a ma¬ 
jority; and si^h was Ime clamour raised 
on the subject, and the multitude of 
petitions whion flowed in from the 
efforts the Dissenters against the 
measure, that Sir James Graaom, with 
ci^essionsof extreme regret, was oblig¬ 
ed to witiidraw, first the educational 
clauses, and at last the whole bilL 
19. Next session Sir James Graham, 
taught by ex^rience the extreme dan¬ 
ger of meddling, in the most remote 
degree, even for the most saUstaiy andi 
beneficial purposes, with institutions 
I which rouse sectarian iealousy or soli¬ 
citude, introduced a bill wjpeh, with¬ 
out any educational clauses at all, pro-1 
fessed simply and solely to limit the! 
undue working of the curatives, whe-; 


ous defeat to Ministers, as the amend¬ 
ment had been opposed, by their whole 
strength, and great eflbrts were accord¬ 
ingly made to get the vote rescinded. 
They succeeded in doing by a ma- 
jori^ of seven in a subsequent stage of 
the bill, ^en the House had, imme¬ 
diately before, by a majority of three, 
negatived the proposal of twelve hours. 
Government, seeing the House thus 
vacillating, hinted in no obscure terms 
that they would withdraw the bill. 
Lord Ashley upon this ^ve way, and 
moved the {^option of eleren hours in 
all cases, as a reasonable compromise, 
for three years, and ten hours after 
that time. After a long and interest¬ 
ing debate^ the bill as amended was 
carried, the substitution of teif for 
eleven hours being rejected by a ma¬ 
jority of 138. It was not senoosly 
opposed in the House of Lords, and 
became law without any educational 
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clauses; affording a melancholy proof 
of the prevalence of sectarian over 
plnlanthropic views in the religious, 
ai^ of considerations of gain over 
those of humanity, in the worldly 
portion of the community. 

20. In leflectiDg on this impc^ant 
question, there is one consideration of 
paramount importance, to which the 
public are now only beginning to open 
their eyes, but witp.out a due regard to 
which, all legislation on the subject 
will be evaded and become inopera¬ 
tive. This is, that such is the inver¬ 
sion of the feelings of nature which 
takes place in manufacturing and min¬ 
ing districts, and such the straits to 
which, from the vicissitudes of com¬ 
merce, the persons engaged in them 
are reduced, that the worst enemies of 
children are often thevr omi 
and all attempts at general education 
are elusory, unless due provision is 
made to c^ard against the fatal pre¬ 
cocity of labour. In amcultural pur¬ 
suits, the severity and stren^h re¬ 
quired in the toil is in cenerm a suf- 
ncient protection to children against 
the oppression of infant labour; but 
in manufactories and collieries the 
case is different. Something can be 
extracted from the employment of 
the young even in thei)^ earliest years. 
From seven upwards the work of a 
child is worth something — often as 
much as four or five shillings a-week. 
No strength is required to watch a 
wheel, or ]psar out oil, or open a valve. 
The workshop stands in fea^il compe¬ 
tition with the schooh* Education in 
^nersd is not wholly neglected, but it 
ik given in so imperfect a manner, or 
to so small an extent, that it is of scarce¬ 
ly any benefit in life. The inevitable 
conta^on of vice from the assemblage 
of numbers, the facilities'afforded for 
the indnlgeuce of precocious passion, 
by the young of both sexes bemg con- 

* So general^ the operation of this eanse* 
that it has been ascertained by recent stv 
tistloal reseaiehes, that in Leeds, Hanebes- 
ter, Birmingham, Sheffield, Bolton, and other 
mannfa^nng towns, the proportion of chil¬ 
dren school to the entire population is 
only 4 or 6 per cent, or 1 in 20 or % whereas 
in Fnueia It ie 1 in 10; in Austria, 1 in 9; in 
Canada, 1 in 7. 


[CHA^. L- 

stantly together, counteract 4II the in¬ 
cipient benefits of eduesftip^. ^ Hence 
the vast proportion of tlfeL(?®minals-^ 
who turn out to be persOim “ imper¬ 
fectly educated,” and the astounaing 
fact, that the persons convicted by a 
jury or summarily in England, are now 
a hundred, and twenty thousand in a 
year, being^bout 1 in 150 of the pd^u- 
lation. Unless the employment of 
children in mines and manufactories 
is absolutely prohibi^ helow fourteen 
years of age^ all at^mpts to educate 
the manufacturing and mining popu¬ 
lation wiU prove, generally spsaJdng, 
nugato^ and useless. 

21. The year 1843, however, was 
marked by a succession of riots in an 
entirely rural portion of Great Britain, 
which proved that the d^eds of evil 
were not sown only in the manufactur¬ 
ing ancf mining districts, but that, 
umess local nievances were looked to 
and redress^, the country i^ht be¬ 
come as disturbed in the agric^turalr 
as it'had ever been in the worst parts 
of Ireland. Lond complaints had long 
been made of the heavy tolls paitC 
e^cudly on the cross-roads in South 
Wales, and the ruinous multitude of se¬ 
parate ti'usts, which rendered a ticket 
given on one line unavailing even 
within two hundred vards, if you turn¬ 
ed .off it. Such Was the weight of 
these exactions, that they had come, in 
many places, to absorb nearly the whole 
profit of farg^ers in cart^l^Gii hum¬ 
ble produce to market, l^ese com¬ 
plaints, however, as is generally the 
case with the statement of grievances 
not supported by powerful Parliamen¬ 
tary iimuence wmch persuadesfor vio¬ 
lent popular resistance which intimi¬ 
dates, met with no’fttention, and file 
people secretly determined tp take the 
matter into th^ir own hands. In 1839 
a set ofj^tes peculiarly obnoxious had 
been pulled down by the people who 
suffered under them, and several *of 
[the counfy magistrates, by becoming 
trustees on the roads, had prevented 
their being again put up. Thewictoiy, 
as usual incall cases where popular will 
effects its object by illegal means, only 
led to fresh acte of violence. The peo¬ 
ple held meetings of persons suffering 
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under the exactions in remote and se- 
^aester«l^aees at night, and organ- 
4 sod a QB^iracy of a very singular 
kind. TiKy chose for their text the 
words of Scripture, “ And they bless¬ 
ed J^becca, and said unto her. Let thy 
seed ^ssess the gate of those which 
hate them.” In pursuance of the plan 
a^eed on, they elected a cMcf, dressed 
him in women’s clothes, and set about 
the destruction of all the gates which 
they deemed objectionable, and the 
hindrance of theii^econstruction. The 
work of destruction began in the winter 
1342-43, and at first it was deemed 
rather R mischievous frolic than any¬ 
thing else; but ere long it assumed a 
more serious aspect. In the daytime 
everything was quiet and orderly in 
the extreme^ The farmers paid their 
tolls regularly at all the gates without 
complamt, and work in the fields and 
villages went on as usual. But no 
sooj^er did darkness set in than bands 
of armed men began to traverse the 
roads and surround the obnoxious Jpll- 
bars. The loud sound of horns was 
heard on all sides, calling the peasan¬ 
try, who were for the most part in¬ 
clined to their side, to join in the work 
of destruction. The discharge of fire¬ 
arms and the sound of the horns an¬ 
nounced their approach; in the twink¬ 
ling of an eye tn^toll-house was sur- 
I'onnded by a crowd of meg in male 
and female attire, the doors forced 
o]}en, and the it mates led (mt or bound 
with corddl^Immediately fne building 
was unroofed^ the walls levelled, the 
toll-bar destroyed, and nothing but a 
heap of ruins left to mark where it had 
stood.. ^In the morning all was again 
quiet; me labourers were alone seen 
at^Bork in the fields; carts, as usual, 
traversed the roaSs; and but for the 
crowds which collected with secret 
triumph round the scene of former de¬ 
vastation, no one could have su^cted 
that aching unusual had occurred. 

22 . ^ese disorders^ as is uvally the 
case when they break out in a rural 
B district yhere no police force is estab¬ 
lished, or means are in exist|nce either 
tp prevent crime or arrest its perpe- 
trators, for long went on unpunished. 
Large bodies of troops affd police were 


sent down from London to the dis¬ 
turbed districts, with several of tho 
most skilled detectives of the metro¬ 
polis. For long, however, the riofeirs, 
as often occurs in such coses, eluded 
the whole efforts of the magistrates, in 
consequence of the universe adherence 
of thopoosantiy to the cause, and the 
rapid intelligence which they sent to 
the bands of rioters of the approach of 
any body of niilitan||Dr police, which 
was instantly followed by their disper¬ 
sion and flight. At length, however, 
matters came to such a point that even 
the sympathy of the peasantry was 
alienatea from the insurgents. In¬ 
cendiarism was committed in many 
Xdaces, murder in some. An old wo¬ 
man, aged seventy-two, was shot dead, 
while the roof of her cottage was blazing 
around her. These atrocities roused the 
indication of the better part of the 
poome, whol ceased in consequence to 
lend their aid to tlie cscce or screening 
of the culprits. Twice Rebecca's horse 
was shot dead under her, and though 
the rider escaped on foot, yet several 
of her followers were cctured, and 
committed for trial. Government, 
now thoroughly alarmed, acted ener¬ 
getically. A proclamation was issued 
by the Queen, calling on the magis¬ 
trates and all good subjects to do their 
duty, and a foyal commission sent 
down for the trial of the prisoners, who 
had now become very numerous. 

23. Baron Gurney, who presided 
over the commission, acted .^th equal 
humanity and discretion: his addresses 
to the pifibnera drew tears fropi the 
eyes of all who heard them, fromithe 
intermixture they contained of the 
tenderness of a parent with the justice 
of a judge. Three of the worst were 
sentenbed to long periods of transpor¬ 
tation ; the remainder, who were for 
the most part deluded peasants, e^ap- 
ed with various period of imprison¬ 
ment. The convicts issued an address- 
itb their countrymen recommending the 
cessation of rural disorders; the com¬ 
mission of inquiry, which was ev^ry-. 
where most favourably receiv^, re- 

S orted iu favour of a general cAsoli- 
ation of the turnpike trusts through 
South Wales; and a bill passed both 
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houses of PaTliament in the next ses¬ 
sion, founded on their recommenda¬ 
tion.* Thus the Bebecca insurrection 
te^inated in the entire success of the 
objects for which it was originally un¬ 
dertaken ; and it leads to the melan¬ 
choly reflection, that all the disorders 
and suffering consequent on it%fiight 
have been avoided if the Government 
and Legislature had at once redressed 
the re^ ii^justi^ complained of, and 
paid that attention^ to ^ovincial griev¬ 
ances at a distance from the seat of 
power, which they seldom, fail to do 
to metropolitan, at its door. 

24. Although the symptoms of amend¬ 
ment in several branches of manufac¬ 
ture were very apparent in the latter 
part of 1843, yet the general distress 
was still so great os to encourage both 
the Chartiste and the Anti-Com-Law 
League to continue in their i-espective 
spheres the agitation of the public 
mind. Such was the activity of the 
former class of agitators, that they pre¬ 
pared a petition, which was presented 
to the House of Commons, praying for 
the establishment of the six points of 
the Charter and the abolition of all 
monopolies, and which was said to 
contain 3,600,000 signatures! From 

* There is no reform in domestic adminis¬ 
tration more loudly callecVor than a general 
consolidation of road trusts, at least in evety 
county, so that a ticket given at one bar shaU 
be av^ble at any other bar within five miles. 
This would be attended with equal benefit to 
the public, the road trustees, and those who 
have advaufisd money for them, for it would 
diminish essentially the expense of manage¬ 
ment. In the county of Mid-Lottilan, where 
the produce of the tolls is £42,000 a-year, no 
leas than £7000 annually has been saved by 
consolidating the trusts, while the public have 
obtained the great advantage of paying only 
one toll in five miles in any direction. Were 
a similar system adopted in the county of 
liSnark, it would probably, with a similar 
advant^ to the community, efibot a sa>ing 
of £20,000 a-year; In that of York, of £60,000. 

obstacle to this great reform, as to 
most others, Is the interested views of the 
surveyors and law a^nta on the several 
trusts, who wqpld be aflheted by the changer 
and whose resistanoe to it has hitherto proved 
insurmountable from the Influence they have 
dcqufkred ovet the country gentlemen who 
nominally direct the afihlrs of the trusts. Bo 
poweiM is Uifs influence that it will probably 
never be overcome but by a general national 
cnovement, aided by the mole weight of 
Oovenuaest 


the manner in which these ^titions 
were at that time got upfey/ne’popula^ 
agitators, it is probable tEc^ew num^ 
ber of signatures was not b^ so great, 
but still the number was immense. It 
was brought to the door of the Legis¬ 
lature by a long procession of working 
men, and it required sixteen men to 
carry it iito the House. Mr ©un- 
comoe, who presented it, asserted that, 
after deducting those of youths and 
females, the signatures of 1,300,000 
heads of families weife appended to the 
petition. It made a great sensation, 
and Sir James Graham, on th^part of 
Government, admitted the reality and 
wide extent of the distress of which 
the petitioners complained. From the 
emphatic manner in which monopo¬ 
lies ” were denounced in«the petition, 
it was evident that the Anti-Com-Law 
agitatoit had got the direction of the 
movement, or that a coalition had been 
entered into between the two seb%of 
agitation. This impression was in¬ 
creased by a moun^l event which 
occurred m January 1843, when Mr 
Drummond, private secretary to Sir R. 
Feel, Vas murdered near the Salopian 
Coffee-house, in Parliament Street, by 
an assassin, who mistook him for Sir 
R. Peel. It was proved at the trial 
that he was insane, and he was sen¬ 
tenced to confineii[jAt for life; but in 
the nieanttime the obnoxious act ex¬ 
cited a very great degree of consterna¬ 
tion, from |p apprehenSiog^hat it was 
the work of one or other m the great 
combinations by which«the country 
was now convulfi^ To such a length 
did this feeling that a most whe- 
ment debate took place soon fifter in 
Parliament, in the course of which Sir 
R. Feel declared thf|{ he held Mr 09b- 
don “ formally responsible" for the 
misery of the ^ople, 

25. The distressed state of Great 
Britain* ever since the monetary crisis 
of 1839, led, as it always does, to (fi- 
iputes with foreign powers, who sought 
to take advantage of our sufferings to 
advance pretensions, or make acquisi- * 
tions at ogr e:]^use for themsmves. 
The Americans mid never got over the 
check they had received m their at¬ 
tempts to revohitionise Canada during 
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the troubles of 1838; and, in parti¬ 
cular, t|(eK rejained a very sore recol¬ 
lection catastrophe of the Ca¬ 

roline, by'i^nich Sir Allan M‘Nab had 
so signally defeated them. Matters 
were very near being brought to a crisis 
by*the arrest of Mr M'Leod, a British 
subject, who was seized when transact¬ 
ing Jjusineas in New York,^n a charge 
of being implicated in that affair, and 
as the person who hod slain one of the 
men who had perished on the occasion, j 
The magistrates before whom he was i 
brought were ab^t to discharge the | 
prisoner on bail, seeing the offence, if 
offencett was,- had been committed on 
British territoiy; but a mob got up 
and prevented his liberation, and this 
led to a report of a committee of Con¬ 
gress, to whom the matter had been 
referred, so Extremely hostile that it 
amounted to little short of a^eclara- 
tion of war. M‘Leod, accordingly, 
was detained for tiial, and this led to 
an Unjustifiable incursion of some zeal¬ 
ous Canadians into the American ter¬ 
ritory to get hold of a hostagefffor 
McLeod, where they seized Colonel 
Grogan, an American subject, aogused 
of incendiar}' acts in Can^a. Fortun¬ 
ately M*Leod was .able to brin^ such 
overwhelming evidence of an alibi that, 
after a very impartial chaige from the 
judge, he was acqyttod; and the wis¬ 
dom of the British Gtovemm^t at once 
ordered the liberation of Grogan, so 
that the dange 4 which had been very 
great, passti away for the present. 

26. The feelings of rancour on both 
sides, which these events had produc¬ 
ed, did not, however, yet subside. A 
mor^smous cause of dispute soon after 
arose, founded on the right which the 
Bi^sl^ Government claimed, and, its 
criers exercised^ of stopping Ame¬ 
rican vessels, and searching them, with 

• a view to ascertain whether they were 
British vessels carrying on th% slave- 
tr^e under the American dag. This 

quite a different right fr^ that of 
searching neutral vessels during war to 
ascertain whether they were conveying 

* iii-ticles Contraband of war, so much the 
object of dispute during Ube revolu¬ 
tionary contest, and was grounded, not 
on an alleged right to search the Ame- 
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rican vessels as neutrah, but the right 
to examine whether or not they were 
British vessels engaged in an "illegal 
traffic. The Americans, however, xn^- 
tained that this right of mutual soarch 
applied only to states which had sign¬ 
ed treaties permitting it to prevent the 
slave-4rade, and that, as they were not 
parties to these treaties, they could not 
permit their vessels to be searched on 
the ground of lookii^for slaves, or on 
any other pretence, ^ord Palmerston, 
on the other hand, while admitting 
that the Americans were no parties to 
these treaties, maintained that a right 
to stop American merchantmen, and 
call for production of their papers to 
see whether they were not Bntish ves¬ 
sels carrying on the slave-tiude in 
disguise, was indispensable to prevent 
that odious traffic being carried on to 
an unlimited extent under neutral flags. 
The discussion had gone on for some 
time, when the Whigs went out of 
office, and it then wore a very unpro¬ 
mising aspect; for the feelings of lar^e 
bodies of men, the slaveowners in 
America on the one side, and the Brit¬ 
ish emancipatoi's on the other, were 
involved in tlie contest, and neither 
Government could venture openly to 
resist their demands. Matters, too, 
had been much complicated by an in¬ 
surrection of tome slaves on board 
the American brig Creole, which had 
sailed from New Orleans in October 
1841. It proved successful, and ended 
in the slaves killing one man and 
wounding the captain, after which 
they broujvlit the vessel to the British 
harbour of Nassau, in New ProviAencc. 
The whole negroes, 133 in number^ 
were liberated by the British authori¬ 
ties, under the directions of Govern¬ 
ment, upon the ground that every slave- 
became free as soon as he touched the 
British soil, and that there was no law 
authorising the detention even of those 
charged with the mutiny and murder 
^oommitted, not in the Biatish domin¬ 
ions, but on the high seas. 

27. The indignation of the Ameri¬ 
cans was loudly excited by this unto¬ 
ward event. The slave States the 
Union immediately took fire; denun¬ 
ciations of piracy and abetting mur* 
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der were loudly hurled at the British 
Government, and blood and fire were 
openly threatened in return. But 
ni^or was a truer maxim than that it 
requires the consent of two persons to 
make a quarret A soft word, a sea¬ 
sonable explanation, often turns aside 
wrath, and sometimes preveifts the 
most serious wars that threaten to de¬ 
vastate the world. Lord Aberdeen, 
who had succeed to the Foreign 
Office in Septen^r 1641, spared no 
pains to explain to the American Gov¬ 
ernment the real nature of the right 
for which the British contended, and 
to 'soften the demand by the offer of 
reparation in all cases where injury 
had really been sustained, and a full 
exposition of the orders given to the 
British cruiseis, which were of the 
most forbearing description. Fortun¬ 
ately for the peace of the world, these 
explanations, conceived in the most 
mud and conciliatory spirit, were met 
with similar dispositions on the part 
of the American Minister in London, 
Mr Stevenson, who laboured not less 
assiduously to explain to his Govern¬ 
ment the real nature of the British 
pretensions and the spirit of modera¬ 
tion by which their Cabinet was ac¬ 
tuated. The result was an amicable 
adjustment of this most delicate and 
dangerous question, Without any loss 
of cuaracter or honour on either side. 


so threatening, satisfactorily adjusted, 
and it was settled that reason¬ 
able grounds existed w >aspectiq»* 
that me United States flu^ was usm 
only as a pretence, the British cmisers 
might stop the vessel and den^nd 
pr^uction of the ship’s papers, under 
the liability of making reparation for 
damage ovtdelay, in the event of the 
vessel proving to be really American.* 
28. Scarce^ was this delicate ques¬ 
tion in this manner satisfactorily ad¬ 
justed than a freji^ and still "more 

** The undersigned renounces all preten¬ 
sion on the part of the British 0<^emmcnt 
to visit and search American vessels in time 
of peace. Nor is it as AiMTican that such 
vesBels are ever visited. But it has been the 
invariable practice of the British navy, and, 
as the undersigned believes, of all the navies 
in the world, to ascertain 1^ visit the real 
nationality of nierchant vessels met with on 
the higl| seas. In certain latitudes, and for 
a particular object, the vessels referred to 
are visited, not as American but rather as 
British vessels engaaed in an unlawful 
and carrying tlie nag of the United States 
for a criminal puipoSe, or as belonging to 
states which have 1^ treaty ceded the nglit 
of search to Great Britain, and which right 
it is attempted to defeat by fraudulently 
beariKg the protecting flag of the Union, or 
Anally as pimtlcal outlaws, professing no 
claim to flag or nationality whatever. Should 
the vessel visited prove American, the un¬ 
dersigned adds with palu that, even though 
manacles, fetters, or ihstrmnents of torture, 
or even a number of slaves are found on 
board, the British <^er could interfere no 
further.’’-vliOKD Aberdekn to Mr Steven- 


The British Government disclaimed 
all right to stop or search American 
vessels ^ SKch during peace, or to do 
more than merely require production 
of their papers, to see whflwer or not 
they really belonged to the nation 
whose flag they bore, with a view to 
discovering whether they had slaves 
on board, and then only under such 
restrictions and responsibilities as ef¬ 
fectually guarded against abuse; and 
the Amencau admitted that ** the ap¬ 
parent difference between the two Gov- 
•emments was one of definition rather 
than principle, and that a right to bo, 
exercised only under such restrictions' 
<caiv scarcely M considered as anything 
more than a privilege asked for and 
eith<fr concede or withheld on the 
usual principles of international co- 
unity.'^ Thus was the question, once 


SON, S^pt. 14,1841; Ann. Rea. 1842,810, 311. 

<« To seize and detain, aid the American 
President ig^reply, ** a ship gfQp suspicion 
of piracy, with probable cause and in gooU 
faith, niTords no just ground either for com¬ 
plaint ou the part of the nation whose flag 
she bears, or claim of indemnity on part 
of the owner. The universal law sawtvons, 
and the common good requirest the stevstenu of 
sfoch a ruU, The right under such circum¬ 
stances not only to visit and detain, to 
search a ship, is a perfect right, and mmves 
neither responsibility nor Indemnity. But 
with this single exception, no'nation has a. 
right in time of peace to detain the ships of 
another upon the high seas on any pretext 
whatew beyond thelimlts of the territorial 
jurisdiction. And such, I am hwpy to and, 
is substa^tiaUy the doctrine of Great Britain 
herself in her most recent official declara¬ 
tions, and even in those communicated to 
the House. The declarations may well lead<^ 
us to doubt whether the apparent difference 
between tlf^ two Governments be not one 
rather of definition than of principle.“-Pre- 
»ident'8 Mt8iag^oCcngTesSf£t\itoMg2’^f 1843; 
Ann. Reg, 1843|^ 818. 
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serious cause of difference arose from 
the un^Ulcd^tate of the Maine fron- 
*^er. ^nkarose &om the ignorance 
\7hich pr^iled on both jaides when 
the treaty reco^ising the indepen* 
•dence of the United States by Great 
Bfttain was concluded in 1783, in re¬ 
gard to the geography of the wild and 
uninhabited district whi^h lay be¬ 
tween Canada and the adjoining pro¬ 
vinces of America, and the littm im- 
ortance then attached to a line of 
emarcation through forests, which it 
was not then aiu&ipated could over 
come to be of value to either state. 
By degrees, however, this once soli¬ 
tary and secluded region began to be 
settled by the adventurous pioneers of 
civilisation on either side, and it be¬ 
came of theiiighest importance to as¬ 
certain to wnicR they really belonged. 
The difficulty arose from the 4 Vor<& iu 
^0 treaty of 1783, which said that 
th^frontier was to be '‘a ridge which 
•dmdes the waters which flow into the 
St Lawrence froib those which flow 
into the Atlantic.*’ The Amerlbans 
maintained that the Bay of Fundy 
was part of the Atlantic, and that the 
ridge here referred to was one running 
from the head of the St Croix north¬ 
ward to certain highlands, which in 
this way came to include the whole of 
the St John riv^. A map was re- 
i^erred to in this treaty, but^t was not 
ut flmt discovered* and tne matter 
was submitteito arbitration in 1794, 
with powei*to choose an <^ersman by 
lot; and the lot having fallen to the 
Americans* He determined in favour 
of the American line. A nitm was 
pub&sl^ Mr Tudors in 1783 in 
London* which adopted the American 
lii^ A&d another two years after 
which took the* British line; and 
what,is veiy singular* it came out 
* a^rwards that there was one map in 
the possession of the British Govern- 
m#nt which took the American line, 
and another in the possession of the 
American which adopted the BritisL 
In these circmnstancea there was 
abundadt room for doubt and dispute 
on both sides; and the dlploma^ts 
on neither can be accused of bad 
faith* because they di^ not produce 


the documents on either, wliich mili¬ 
tated against the sides wjiich tliey 
were respectively called on to espouse. 
But what seems to cast the balaipy) in 
a decisive way in favour of the British 
is the fact that there was dis¬ 
covered in the archives, of the Foreign 
0fllc9 at Paris a letter by Dr Frank¬ 
lin, who concluded the treaty, to 
M. de Yerg^nes* then Minister of 
Foreign Affairs at %ris, in which ho 
says, “I have tra«a what I take to 
be the line in Mr Oswald’s treaty ” 
(that of 1783), A line was found in 
red ink in the map in possession of 
the American Government, which co¬ 
incided with that contended for by 
the British; and coupling this fact 
Avith the expression in Franklin’s let¬ 
ter, who drew the treaty and conclud¬ 
ed it, there seems to bo no doubt that 
this was the line intended on both 
sides by its authors.* 

29. However this matter may stand 
as to the original merits of the aispute, 
nothing can be clearer than that it had 
become long after a fit subject of arbi¬ 
tration and compromise. The matter 
was refei*red, by mutual consent, to the 
Xing of Holland, and he gave an award, 
deciding two points in empute in fav¬ 
our of me British, but not settling the 
third point, upon this ground, that 
there were not sufficient materials to 
determine what were ^Hho highlands’' 
mentioned in the treaty of 1783. Al¬ 
though this award brought the Ameri¬ 
cans much nearer the St La\^nce than 
was deemed consistent with the secu¬ 
rity of tin British possessions m Can¬ 
ada* the British Government not only 
offered, but anxiously pressed, that the 
matter in dispute might be adjusted lu 
terms of it; but tiie Americana refused 
to be bound by the award, alleging that 
the arbitrator was only empowered to 

* “Tha map of Franklfn,” said Lord Camp¬ 
bell, ** is, izL my opinion, quite conclusive. 
If you assume that the map now known to be 
in existence was the map, os J heliepe it teas, 
which was referred to in the letter of Dr 
Fnaklln, the negotlstor of the treaty, the 
Count de Vergennes, tills was the very map 
on which the treaty was made; and after tho 
production of that map before a jury Hf Rng- 
[Isbmen, there would not be the slightest 
doubt as to what was the true boundary.*'— 
Loro Caupbsll, Pari 2kb. Ixviil. 663. 
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decide in favour of One or other line, 
hut not to divide the matter in dispute 
between them. Lord Palmerston, up¬ 
on ^is, sent out two sets of commis¬ 
sioners,—one in 1839, to inquire into 
the merits of the line claimed by the 
British, and another in 1841, to do the 
same with that claimed by the Ameri¬ 
cans, and they both reported in favour 
of the British line. Matters were in 
this unsettled state, with the |>repon- 
derance of evidonte decidedly in fav¬ 
our of the claim advanced by England, 
when Sir R. Peel came into power in 
October 1841. He was in no condi¬ 
tion to assert the pretensions of his 
Government by force of ams. Two 
bad harvests, combined with an erro¬ 
neous monetary system, had landed 
the nation in a deficiency of income 
below expenditure of £4,000,000 year¬ 
ly, including the cost of the Chinese 
and Afighaniatan wars; and the naval 
and muitary establishments of the 
country, starved down to the very 
lowest point, were unable to meet any 
fresh requirements.^ Compromise was, 
therefore, to him not only recommend¬ 
ed by prudence, but dictated by ne¬ 
cessity, and he adopted the most eifec- 
tual means for bringing it about. Ho 
selected Lord'Ashburton for a pacific 
inission~a nobleman of distinguished 
talents and most conciliatory manners, 
and who, lately elevated to the peerage, 
was still the head of one of the greatest 
mercantile houses in ^he world, and in¬ 
timately acquainted, both from busi¬ 
ness coutRctions and extensive infor¬ 
mation, with the state of puliCic feeling 
in America. Under such auspices the 
matter was soon brought to a satis¬ 
factory issue. He left London in Feb- 
ruary 1842, and in August following 
concluded a treaty at Washington, 
which settled both the boundary ques¬ 
tion and the right of searching ships 
on the high seas in time of peace. 

30. By this treaty, the Americans 
obtained abfut seven-twelfth’s of tlie 
disputed territory, and the British 
only five-'^twelfths. The former got 
the British settlement of Madawas^ 

* Th^ deficiency Amounted, In the year 
1843, to Abstraa, X^o. 

1, page 4. 


the fortified position of Rouse’s Point 
at the foot of Lake Cljampl^, and 
the free navigation of Ae ^iver 
John; and their territo^ ran in a 
salient angle almost into the heai-t 
of Lower Canada, so as completely to 
cut the direct land-communication 
tween that country and New Bruns¬ 
wick. On^the other hand, they were, 
at some points, farther removed from 
the St Lawrence than they had been 
by the King of Holland’s award, and 
they were exclude<^from a series of 
heights, of importSnee in a military 
point of view, on the right or Ameri¬ 
can side of that river. Upon thtf whole, 
the balance, both in point of extent 
and value of acquisition, was decided¬ 
ly in favour oi the Americans; and 
although there were man^ complaints, 
in the first instance, in the United 
States, *yet, generally, the country 
was satisfied, and Lord Ashburton 
was splendidly feted in his treyels 
through it on his return home. The 
feeling in Great Britliin was more mix¬ 
ed, Ind with many of a more painful 
description. All were agreed that it 
was » great blessing tl^at peace had 
been preserved, and that the whole 
territory in dispute was not worth one 
half-year’s cost of a war. But there 
were many who regretted the sacrifice, 
not so much of dominion as of charac¬ 
ter, by wMch the picification had been 
purchased.* It was asked whether 
such a treaty would hare been agreed 
to in the^days of ChathfMn and Pitt 
—how a ^eat nation was to preserve 
its position in the worldt' if it surren¬ 
dered its possessions rather than dm\r 
the sword; and Lord Palmprston’s 
happy sobriquet of “the Asnbiui;on 

* So early as 1S26, SlrO. Caxmicha^ Siflytli 
thus pointed outwhatVould be theresultsr 
to this country of this loss of territory: Ton 
thousand square miles of wild and unculti¬ 
vated traste In the woods of America may, to 
many p^ple, appear to be an object hardly 
worth disputi^ about. The country, ho¬ 
over. In qt^tion, if given to. the Americana, 
would brli^ them within a few miles of the 
St Lawrence, 100 mUes below Quebec; would 
prevent the communication by the St John 
river between Lower Canada, XTeV Bruns¬ 
wick, and Ballfaz; and would conduct an 
enemy, in time of war, on toe back of New 

BranAWickaDd on theT»clcofLowerCanadA.*‘ 

^Pr(ei$ oj the Btars in Canada, pp. 210, 211. 
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capitulation ” expressed so completely 
the gejipaal ^eling, that it has come 
'^to designate the treaty ever since it 
Avas conclu^d. 

31. But all this notwithstanding, 
there seems no doubt that Sir R. Peel 
anTl Lord Ashburton did right, aiiwiied 
as they mre, in concluding tfio treaty. 
Granting all that Lord PaL^erston said 
on the subject to be perfectly well found¬ 
ed, so far as the external character and 
induenco of Great Britain were con¬ 
cerned, the question yet remained, 
whether, adverting to the internal sit¬ 
uation of the country, it was then pos¬ 
sible tc^have asserted the national hon¬ 
our in any more vigorous way. England 
had come, by |)ursuing the policy of 
looking only to the cheapest market 
for the purc^e of the materials of its 
chief manufactures, to be de]pendent 
on the United States for five-vxths of 
the cottons which gave bread to the 
inhjjjitants of her chief manufacturing 
toTOS. She had established a system 
of currency which^ had rendered gene¬ 
ral credit and commercial indust^ of 
every kind entirely dependent on the 
retention of gold, and, in consetjuence 
of its large export to buy grain during 
the five preceding bad years, the whole 
commercial and manufacturing classes 
Jiad come to be involved in the deepest 
distress. She ha^ recently sustained 
an unparalleled disaster in ^flghanis- 
tan, and had only just emerged from 
a costly war boih in India and China. 
She hod a laHitaty and naW force on 
so very reduced a scale, that not more 
than ten thdhsand men could have 
been collected, after providing for the 
necdfsaiy garrisons, to defend London, 
or ten sail of the line to assert the 
hoijjpuf the British flag iu the Chan- 
neli In these cirdhmstances, to have 
plunged into a fresh war with a con- 

*siderable naval power, and the one 
from whom the materials for oar chief 
migiufacturea were derived, would have 
been hazaidous in the extreme, and 
might have induced dangers wholly 
^disproportioned to any advantages to 
be derivfld from the contest. 

32. Encouraged by the success with 
which the ^Id assertion of theirdaims 
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on the Maine frontier hod been attend¬ 
ed, the Americans next proceeded to 
adopt a similar policy on tho other 
side of tho Rocky Mountains. A^ast 
district of country, called Oregon, 
there lay between ^at alpine barrier. 
and the sea, of great importance from 
its niftural fertility, its mineral riches, 
and the rich island of Vancouver, two 
hundred and fifty miles long, abound¬ 
ing with coal and noMe forests, belong, 
ing to its territolyT The command 
which it afforded of tho Columbia river, 
the great stream which descended from 
its eastern frontier, and tho destined 
channel of communication from tho 
St Lawrence and the great chain of 
lakes to tlie Pacific Ocean, added much 
to its importance. So little was either 
the geography or importance of this 
immense remon understood when the 
treaty with the United States, in 1783, 
was concluded, that, literally speaking, 
nothing was arranged at all regarding 
it. So unsettled was the matter, and 
so discordant the claims of the British 
Government and the United States on 
the subject, that Lord Castlereagh said 
to Mr Rush, the American Minister, 
in 1822, that, “ by holding up a finger, 
war could at any time be produced 
about it.” Such, however, wore tho 
American pretensions, and so warm 
the feelings efeited on both sides, 
that it was with no small difficulty 
that that lamented statesman, and 
after him Mr Canning, prevented hos¬ 
tilities actually breaking regard¬ 
ing it Sensible of the danger of such 
astateof ffiings, tho two Governments, 
in 1818, entered into a convention, by 
which the whole .Oregon territory was 
to be open to settlers from both coun¬ 
tries for rile period of ten years, and 
this state of promiscuous occupation 
was to continue for an indefinite pe¬ 
riod after. It was impossible, how¬ 
ever, that this uncertain and precari¬ 
ous statji^uld remain the coun- 
Aty begante be occupiecfly squatters, 
however few and far betweeq;on either 
side. It was indispensable that tney 
should know to whom they helojjged, 
and to which Government tl^ey owed 
aU^iance. This necessity became more 
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pressing when the increasing numbers 
and augmented spirit of adventure in the 
United States led to groat numbers of 
the ^ihabitants of that country leaving 
their homes^ and seeking new settle¬ 
ments in distant regions. In 1842 and 
1843, whole crowds of these hardy pio¬ 
neers of civilisation, impelled % the 
want and sta^ation of enterprise, which 
Greneral Jacluon's crusade against the 
banks had prodded in the United 
States, crossed t^ Rocky Mountains, 
and, armed only with their rifle, cart¬ 
ridge-belt, axe, and scrip, bolaly settled 
in me desert wRderness. So strong did 
the passion for maintaining and ex- 
tendingthese settlements become, that, 
in 1843, the President of the United 
States was constrained to give notice 
to the British Govommeut, that he 
was about to put an end to the exist¬ 
ing state of promiscuous possession—a 
determination which rendered it ne¬ 
cessary to fix a boundary-line on this 
side also between the territories of the 
two Governments. 

33. It was no easy matter to effect 
this object, for the passions of the Ame¬ 
ricans, now strongly excited, were hur¬ 
rying them in great numbers to what 
tney deemed the land of promise on the 
other side of the Rocky Mountains. 
Large caravans were formed which tra¬ 
versed the pathless prairies, found 
their way over the stony barrier, and 
descended into the boundless wastes 
which extended from its foot to the 
shores o^^^e Pacific. It seemed, from 
the numbers which went, and the haste 
with which their journey ^Vas urged 
on, that they were desirous to forestall 
the British, and occupy the country 
in dispute in such numbers that any 
attempt to dislo^e or transfer them 
would be impossible to either pow^. 
In a word, they were doing exactly 
the thing which, at the same time, 
they effected in Texas, which was to 
squat down , in sufficient on 

the tenitom to render it wo% whOe 
for the IMon to incorporate it with 
their other States. By so doing they 
had, at o{ie blow, wrested from the 
Span&rds a region of 350,000 square 
nnlea in extent, or more than twice 
the area of Fiance. The language used 
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in the Legislature on the subject, espe¬ 
cially in 1844 and 1845, was exN'emely 
violent, insomuch as to lepve er pacific 
solution of the question*', apt^ently 
hopeless. To such a length aid they 
go, that on 23d April 1846 the Con¬ 
gress passed a resolution that notice 
of the termination of the joint-occu¬ 
pancy should be sent to the British 
Government, and providing for the 
occupation of the Oregon territozy. 
This bill was carried in the Senate by 
a majority of 42 to bO, and the House 
of Representatives by 142 to 46. Eveiy 
one in both countries now eimectod 
that the next step would be arf asser¬ 
tion of their right to the entire terri¬ 
tory in dispute, and an appeal to arms 
for its support Fortunately, however, 
for the peace of the world,j^the Govern¬ 
ment of the United States was guided 
by more, pacific views, and the treas¬ 
ury had not sufficiently recovered the 
terrible monetary crisis produced by 
General Jackson’s crusade against tlio 
banks, to render it advisable to engage 
in a fresh war, which would imme¬ 
diately lead to the destruction of their 
forei^ trade, and ruin of the largo 
revenue they derived from the import 
duties, at tne very timo when they 
had just declared war a^inst the 
republic of Mexico. Lord Aberdeen 
sent out a proposaHor a compromise, 
which approved of by a large ma- 

» in the Senate, and accepted by 
resident, Mr RusL 
34. By tilts treaty, condladedon the 
17th June 1846, which arranged the 
respective claims of the* parties on a 
very equitable footing, the territo^ off 
the continent was divided between the 
parties in such a way as to mve the 
larger portion to the UnitecUS^tes. 
The line stretched '^fflong the 4Sith par* 
allel of north latitude to the middle 
of the channel which separates the 

thence southerly through the midtie 
of the said channel and of Faca Strait, 
to the Facifio Ocean, provided that 
the*navigation of the whole of the said • 
channel cmd stroita south of 49th 
mrallal ot north latitude shall remaia 
free and open to both parties. From 
the point wHch the 49th parallel of 
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north latitude shall bo found to inter¬ 
sect th| grea^ northern branch of the 
^Columhia i^er, the navigation of the 
said bran(^ shall be open to the Hud¬ 
son Bay Company, and British sub¬ 
jects trading with the same, to the 
point where the said branch meets the 
main stream of the Columbia, and 
thctfice down the said moi^t stream to 
the ocean, ** By this arrangement the 
whole of Vancouver Island, a pos¬ 
session of CTeat importance, remained- 
to Great Britain^ It enjoys a tem¬ 
perate climate, dot unlike that of the 
British Islands; and from the valu¬ 
able sftams of coal and magnifiGcnt 
forests which it contains, must ulti¬ 
mately come to be a possession of very 
great value. So closely joined are the 
British anA.American territories on 
the other side of the Rocky Mountains, 
and so much separated from all the rest 
of the world, that the celebrated Ame¬ 
rica statesman, Mr Webster, has de¬ 
clared his conviction, that ere long 
their inhabitants would detach them¬ 
selves &om both states, and set up 
an independent republic of their own 
on the snores of the Pacific. • 

35, These treaties, conducted with 
such difficulties, between Great Brit¬ 
ain and the United States, are worthy 
of remark, as indicating the advent of 
the period when 4he American popu¬ 
lation ivas bursting the liij^its of its 
territories, wide as they were, and 
pouring oj^r 4a mighty sti'cams into 
tho iwjQoiniBg states. So^trong was 
this disposition, that it was with diffi- 
cult}' that tne neighbouring Govern- 
mex^s withstood the pressure; and it 
was ou^ by the accidental circum¬ 
stance of the largest portion of the 
fioq^Nghreaking into Texas, that riie 
whole of Oregon %as prevented from 
being overwhelmed. This is a very 
* singular circumstance, especially when 
the stationary condition of thefYench 
population in Lower Canada is taken 
into consideration. It adds another 
to the manv pToo& with which history 
I abound^ that republican states, so 
far from being the most jpd&e, are 
the most warlike and aggressive of all 
nations; and that tho multia utiU bet* 
Zum is in them a strong^f provocative 
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to conquest than either tlio ambition 
of kings or the rivalry of ministers. 
It points distinctly to democratic in¬ 
stitutions as the OTeat expelling /orce 
which drives civilised man from hia 
native seats, and fills the wilderness 
of nature with hardy settlers, the dos- 
tinodWathers of migh^ nations. But 
it is calculated not less strongly to 
evince how peculiarly these qualities 
are developed ii^ne Anglo-Saxon 
more than any otMlr race of mankind, 
and how admirably adapted their dis¬ 
position, at once nomad and agricul¬ 
tural, is to their destined mission of 
clearing and peopling tho vast forests 
which overspread the surface of the 
New "World. 

36. America was not the only quar¬ 
ter in which, during tho administra¬ 
tion of Sir R. Peel, me British empire 
was threatened with hostility. It was 
on tho very verge also of a war with 
Franco, and strange to say, the cause 
of discord was not any jealousy or 
ambitious projects of either power in 
Europe, but a contest for the protec¬ 
torate of the distant island of Otaheite 
in the Pacific Ocean. To understand 
how this came aboul^ it is necessary 
to premise that the beautiful island of 
Ot^cite, so well known to British 
readers from Cook’s Voya^s, had of 
late years beeif visited by the English 
missionaries, and its inhabitants had 
readily and sincerely, in form at least, 
embraced the Protestant faith. So 
rapid had been the spread ofilie Chris¬ 
tian religion among the simple island¬ 
ers of tdP Pacific, that the moat san¬ 
guine hopes were entertained by the 
ardent enthusiasts in England, that 
the entire conversion of the South Sea 
Islands would follow its establishment 
in the group of islands which snr- 
roonded Otaheite. The queen of that 
island, named Pomare, had embraced 
Christiania, and was a Pupil of tho 
xoissionairies. Sensible oi the weak- 
^ifess of her little kingdsm, she was 
veiy desirous of beiim takoi]|under the 
protecriou of Great Britain, or, as*8he 
expressed it, “to be allowed to sit 
under their flag.” She accoroingly 
made an application to George lY., 
in 1825, praying ■* that he would not 
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abandon them, but regard them with 
kindness for ever." Lord Palmerston, 
however, who was Foreign Minister 
when the application arrived, aware 
of the embarrassmeiit which the pro¬ 
tectorate of so distant and feeble a 
state might occasion, declined the 
proffered honour, though with ?very 
expression of friendship and regard for 
Queen Pomare and her subjects. 

37. Mcanwhile^tho French Roman 
Catholic missionari'^, not less anxious 
than the English for the spread of 
theii' own faith, had also fixed Upon 
Otaheite as the centre of their opera¬ 
tions in the South Sea; and it was the 
rival pretensions of the missionaries of 
these two opposite creeds which em¬ 
broiled the two countries, and had so 
nearly involved them in war. The 
Catholic missionaries, it would appear, 
had been hurried away hy their zeal 
to carry matters too iar, for in 1836 
Queen Pomare sent a letter through 
Mr Pritchard, the British consul at 
Otaheite, rcquestiirg to know whe¬ 
ther the Roman Catholic missionaiies 
who belonged to France, and persisted 
in coming to Otaheite and disturbing 
the peace of our Government, had the 
sanction of the British Government?” 
Lord Palmerston prudently replied 
that, as Otaheite was an independent 
state, the Queen of En^and could not 
in any manner interfere with the resi¬ 
dence of foreigners in a territory which 
did not belong to her. The JVench, 
however,Mver 0 not so easily got quit 
of; for they had formed, or were desir¬ 
ous of forming, a settlemenF'in some 
of the adjoining islands, forming part 
of the Marquesas cluster, for the dou¬ 
ble purpose of establishing a harbour 
of refuge for their commercial vessels 
engaged in the South Sea fishery, and 
of founding a convict colony which 
might serve os a receptacle for part of 
the criminals with which theirprisons 
in France were overcharged. They na¬ 
turally desirAl to procure for that couif- 
try some (|f^the advantages which Eng- 
lainTliad so long enjoyed from her penal 
settlement in New South Wales. The 
French airthoritles in this island com¬ 
plained that some outrages had been 
committed on two of their mission¬ 


aries, Messrs Laval and Cazet, who 
had been in Otaheite foi> the purpose 
of weaning over the nati^ fAm the f 
Protestant to the Catholicrfaith, and 
this was made a ground by Admiral 
Dupetit - Thouars, the French covi- 
mander on the station, for demanding 
reparation. Accordingly, on the 30th 
August 183i^ he appeared off the island 
in the frigate Venus, having a body 
of land-troops on board, and demand¬ 
ed, in the most summary way, that a 
letter of apology sh^ld be written by 
the Queen to the French Government^ 
the sum of 2000 dollars paid to the 
ersons injured, and the French Colours 
oisted on the island, and saluted with 
21 guns on the 1st September. Being 
in no situation to resist this demand,. 
Queen Pomare entered iiVo a conven¬ 
tion, in virtue of which all French¬ 
men of^every profession were to be 
allowed to est^lish themselves and 
trade freely in every pait of hervdo- 
minions. 

38 This convention, however, sa¬ 
tisfied neither party. The presence of 
the French was so obnoxious to Queen 
PomaPe, or her advisers, that in No¬ 
vember of the same year she addressed 
another letter to Lord Palmerston 
praying for the protection of the Brit¬ 
ish Government. “Let,” said she, 
“your flag cover ils, and your lion 
defend ua; determine the form in 
which we may shelter ourselves law¬ 
fully undeyrour wings.** Septem¬ 
ber 1839, ?iOrd Palmersttn returned 
an answer, which exprv^ed concern 
for the difficulties which beset Queen 
Pomare, but declined to enter into an 
alliance, as “it would be impossible 
for her Britannic M^esty to fulfil with 
proper punctuality the defensi>»o^li- 
gation which such treaty would im¬ 
ply.” The consequence was that the 
Queen, deprived of all aid from Eng¬ 
land, ahd unable to resist the hostile 
force with which she was threatened, 
was constrained to enter into a con¬ 
vention, in virtue of which the flag 
of Otaheite was lowered, and,that of 
France hovjted in its room. This for¬ 
mal act of possession took place on 
9th Septemhgp 1842, and was regular¬ 
ly notified t<^he British Government. 
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The instructions to Admiral Thouars on the night of the 2d March 1344, it 
had 1^11 t% occupy the Marquesas was tnade a pretext for seizing and 
«Island^ 1n!4not Otaheitc, so that this imprisoning Mr Pritchard “iu repri- 
iaking possession was unauthorised; sal/' He was released only on •oni- 
hut the French Cabinet, deeming the tion of his instantly leaving the Paci- 
ai^tional honour involved in support- fic. This he accordingly did, without 
ing the act of their naval lieutenants, seeiqg his family, and reached London 
did not hesitate to ratify the protec- by tne way of Valparaiso. Matters now 
torate, though they disavowed the as- looked vciy serious, for the dignity of 
sumed sovereignty. England had been outraged in the 

39. As it was only a protectorate, person of its acqi^ited consul; and 
not an absolute dominion, which the that of France seemed not less inipli- 
French Governir^nt ratified in Ota- cated in maintaining what had been 
heite, they- engaged to respect the done. Warm feelings were excited 
British missions ; and although the and express^ on both sides when the 
Britisn rulers felt some jealousy at intelligence reached the two countries ; 
this assumption of their ancient rivals and Sir B. Peel declared in Parlia- 
in a country which had long been on ment, on 31st July 1844, “that the 
friendly terms with, them, yet the mo- account was scarcely credible, so iin- 
deratiou of *he two Cabinets prevented possible did it seem that such an out- 
any collision, and promised a pacific rage could be offered under the cir- 
solution of the question. But difficult cumstances; but that the reply of the 
are all attempts of governments to French Government to the remon- 
prj^erve the peace of the world when strances of England would soon ar- 
That worst element of discord, religi- rive, when it would doubtless appear 
OU3 zeal, has roused the passions of they would be as ready to disavow 
the people. From an island which this act as that of dethroning Queen 
■slept in peace on the placid waters of Pomare.'* 

the Pacinc, and the ministers of a 40. rortuuatel,y there were at the 
faith which inculcated universal char- head of the foreign aflairs of the two 
ity, arose a tempest which had well- Governments, at this moment, two 
nigh spread over the world. The Ca- men who, equally alive to the honour 
tholic and Protestant missionaries in of their country, were yet not less im- 
Otaheitc made tlf^ most strenuous ef- pressed with the paramount import- 
forts mutually to supplant«each other ance of preserving peace between them, 
ill the affections of the natives, and and who felt that each had succeeded 
both, anisi^^ with a zesd at once ar- to such an inheritance of historic gloiy 
dent and sincere, strove to establish that it could afford to list^ omy to 
their respective faiths by the rain of the dict^es of reason and justiw. M. 
their opponents*. These feelings on Guizot was sensible that the jFrcnch 
both siaes could hardly fail, ere long, officer concerned in theaffair had over- 
to lead^o a collision; and it occurred stepped due bounds in the removal ot 
under circumstances which threatened Mr ftitchord, and agreed to make him 
thc^c^^Vt serious jpsults. An English reparation, the amount of which was to 
missionary, Mr Pritchard, had become be referred to the British and French 
, consul in the island; and although he Admirals on the station; and Lord 
had resigned his office when the French Aberdeen consented to accept this 
protectorate was established, hfe resig- reparation without insisting ror the 
. nfttion had not been acc^ted, and he dismissal of the officer who had ^ven 
5 till od held the offic#. He was orders for his seizuio- The right of 

very obnoxious to the French author!- dominion over Otaheite, Jk firsl^ as- 
» ties on^count of his ?eal and infiu- sorted by Admiral Dupetit-Thouars, 
cnee with the natives, whe had con- had been disclaimed by the ^encU 
tiucted a strong aversion to their Gal- Government, and the more modest title 
lie masters; and a Frgpch sentinel of Protectorate alone assumed. Thus 
having been disarmed by the natives, was this delicate and dangerous affair 
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adjusted by mutual moderation and 
good sense, without any injury to the 
honour of either party; and M. Guizot, 
in announcing it to the Chamber of 
Deputies, expressed in noble and on¬ 
erous terms the principles by which 
the Governments of both had«been 
actuated. “ The good understanding 
which now subsists between the two 
Governments has^een called an rniUiaU 
cordiale; friends®^, alliance. Gen¬ 
tlemen, it is so; but it is something 
more novel, more rare, more great, 
than all that. There are now in Fiance 
and England two Governments, who 
believe that there is room in the world 
for the prosperity and the material and 
moral activity of both countries; who 
do not think that they are obliged to 
regret, deplore, or fear, their mutual 
progress; and who are satisfied that 
they may, by the full development of 
their forces of every kind, aid instead 
of injuring each other. And the two 
Governments who believe that it is 
possible to do tliis, believe also that it 
IS their dut}'’ to do it—that they owe 
it alike to the honour and the good 
of their country, to the peace and the 
civilisation of the world. And that 
which they mutually believe possible 
they have actually done ; they have 
reduced their ideas t^ practice, and 
they have evinced on every occasion 
a mutual respect for rights, a mutual 
attention to interests, a mutual trust 
in intentions and words. This is what 
they ha^ done; and thence it is that 
incidents the most delicate, ^.vents the 
most grave, are accommodated with¬ 
out producing either a rupture or even 
a coldness in the relations of the two 
countries." Noble words! betokening 
the rise of that spirit, founded on mu¬ 
tual respect and admiration, which 
led these two ancient rivals to stand 
side by side on the fields of Alma and 
Inkermann. 

41. Nego^tions of the highest in?-! 
portance took place between Great' 
Britain aU France at this period, re¬ 
garding the Spanish marriages and 
succer^orf'; but they will come to be 
narrated with more propriety in the 
history of the latter country during 
the same timie, as they had a luaterim 


influence on its future fortunes, and 
determined in some degree t^e ulti- « 
mate fate of Louis Philip/fe. 

42. The reviving prosperity of the 
country, in consequence of the cessa¬ 
tion of the great import of grain, and 
increased issue of notes in 1843 and 
1844, had so raised the price of stocka 
as enabled ^he Chancellor of the^lx- 
chequer to bring forward a hill, in 
March 1844, for the further reduction 
of the whole public funds excepting 
the 3 per cents. ^The per cents, 
which composed £260,000,000 out of 
the £760,000,000 which fomvid tho 
public debt, had stood in the begin¬ 
ning of the year at 102^, and of course 
a fair opportunity was presented of 
paying them off at par. Mr Goulbum 
was not slow in taking advantage of 
this au^icious state of things; and he 
brought forward, on 8th March, a pro- 
osal for the conversion of the 34 into, 
rst, SJ, and ultimately 3 per 
The first reduction was to take place 
immediately, the last in ten years. By 
this means no calculated that he could 
eflcct^^a saving at once of £625,000 
a-year, and in 1854 of £1,250,000. As 
this reduction was accompanied with 
an offer to pay off the dissentients at 
par, it involved no breach whatever of 
the public faith, and was received in 
the most favourable manner by both 
sides of 'the House, and the public 
generally. The result hiRy justified 
the Chancii*lor's expectaj^hiis, for the 
debt held by the dissentients was a 
perfect trifle, only £200; 000, and was 
immediately paid off. llie success of 
this measure, whereby the old 6 and 4 
per cents were at len^h, as irfDctober 
1854, reduced to 3 per cent, affo^ed 
the clearest demoiyjtration er¬ 

roneous principle on which Mr Pitt 
originally proceeded in borrowing 
large g. proportion of the public debt 
in the 3 per cents instead of the 5 
or 4 per cents; for if the latter sys¬ 
tem had Deen universally adopted, the 
saving effected on the mterest of the 
public debt, which at this time was* 
£76O,O0'O,C0O in round numbers, would 
have been, between 1815 and 1854, no 
less than turn-fifths of the entire in¬ 
terest, or above £10,000,000 a-year. 
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43. The financial statement made by 
the ClianceUpr of the Exchequer next 

‘ day, ^xhil^ted an equally flattering 
appearanw, Vfhidh ifas hailed wi^ the 
more satisfaction by the nation, that 

was the first time during a long and 
dreary course of years that such a pro¬ 
spect had been presented to the pub- 
li#. The estimated revenue had been 
£50,150,000, the actual receipts were 
£52,835,000, showing an increase 
above the estimates of no less than 
£2,685,000. Th^ was in itself gratify¬ 
ing, and the more so from its exhibit¬ 
ing s^ch a contrast to what the budget 
had presented for many years past. 
But it became doubly so when the sev¬ 
eral items were taken into considera¬ 
tion, for they indicated, in an unmis¬ 
takable manner, a remarkable increase 
in the comfort of all classes. The es¬ 
timate of the property-tax ^lad been 
£5,100,000; it produced £5,326,000. 
Tire duties on tea had produced 
£300,000 in excess, those on wine 
£350,000, those on sugar £20(^000. 
The customs, estimated at £19,000,000, 
had realised £21,426,000. On the 
other hand, the expenditure had fallen 
short of the estimate by £650,000; 
and the East India Company hod mode 
a large payment out of the moneys re¬ 
ceived by the treaty with China, to bo 
afterwards narraf^d. Altogether the 
surplus of the present year, ending 
5th April 18^, had been £4,165,000; 
an amowir^ft la^e as^nabled tlm 
Chancellor of the ^chequer not only 
to pay off HiQ deficiency, amounting 
to £2,749,000, of last year, but to 
realise a net surplus of £1,400,000 for 
the present year. 

4 4. W ith whatever satisfaction this 

uilMRed flnanc^ statement was re¬ 
ceived by the country, it was very far 
fi-om proving a source of quiet to tlie 
Chancellor of the Exchequer: for no 
sooner was the annoiincementof a sor- 
ftus so considerable made public, than 
he was assailed by a perfect nbst of peti-^ 
tioners, each praying that the dutiesim- 
mediately affecting themselves shoxild 
be taken off; while the claw affected by 
the income-tax loudly clamoured that 
tiiat heavy burden be removed, 

as the war, which alone had been put 


forward as a ground for its Imposition, 
had come to a conclusion both in India 
and Chino. Sir R, Peel, however, ad¬ 
hered to his principle of retaining the 
direct taxation, and remitting only 
the indirect taxes on such articles as 
were deemed advisable, I^ose selected 
for relief were glass, vinegar, currants, 
coffee, marine insurances, and wool. 
The entire amount of taxes reduced 
was only £387,0J(|? This was loudly 
complained of by Mr Hume, who in¬ 
sisted that Government should forth¬ 
with make a large reduction in 
army and navy, by which they would 
be able to remit taxation to ten times 
the amount of that proposed. But 
to this demand the Prime Minister 
made the following satisfactory answer: 

“ When honourable members tell us 
that we ought to do away with the 
income-tax, I request them to consider 
what has occurred since 1836. These 
things have occurred. There has been 
a rebellion in Canada, hostilities in 
Syria, a terrible disaster in India, and 
a war in China. Let us not be told, 
then, that wo ought to reduce, or that 
we can reduce, the income-tax. It is 
very easy to talk of making reductions, 
but the difficulty is to show that, in 
tho end, those reductions will consist 
with true economy or the maintenance 
of the nation^ independence.’* 

46. The duties on sugar were made 
the subject of a separate debate of 
great interest, as affording demoTT&tra- 
tive evidence of the effect ^Uch, after 
a trial gf six years, the emancipation 
of the n^oes had produced on the pro¬ 
ductive mdustry of the once splendid 
West Indian colonies. It was stated 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
Parliament, that, before the Emanci¬ 
pation Bill, the West Indies had pro¬ 
duced sugar enough for the consump¬ 
tion of this country, and about a third 
more which was exported, whicli had 
the effect of keeping down the price of 
*the whole to the level which that sur¬ 
plus could command in tt# marlret of 
Europe. When emancipation, how¬ 
ever, took place, it was loseso^ that * 
the supply would be consider^Iy di¬ 
minished, and to meet that probable* 
event Parliament brou^t the duties 
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on East and West India su^r nearer 
to a level. Experience had proved, 
however, that this change was not 
cque^ to the exigencies of the case, 
especially as the improved condition 
of the people in Great Britain, and 
our altered relations with China^ ren¬ 
dered it probable that an increased 
consumption of sugar to mix with tea 
would take place. For this purpose 
he proposed that after the lOtn of 
November next, free-grown sugar of 
China, Java, 'Manilla, or any other 
which her Majesty, hy order in coun¬ 
cil, might certify to be not slave- 
grown sugar, should be admitted at 
j£l, 14s. per cwt., with five per cent 
additional, being 10s. more than the 
duty of 24s. on West India sugar. 
To this proposal the House cordially 
agreec^ the necessity of the case, from 
the diminution of West India sugar, 
being apparent to all. Indeed, so 
strongly Y^as it felt, that Lord John 
Russel moved an amendment that 
slave-grown sugar should be admitted 
to supply the deficiency of the West 
Indies, which was only negatived by a 
majority of 69, the numbers being 197 
to 128. Thus was the first step in 
advance made to free trade in sugar; 
but it was an ominous circumstance 
that the House divided^on the admis 
sion of slave-grown sugar on the same 
terms as that of free labour, and a 
strange one that the amendment to 
thai-\.ffect was proposed by the leader 
of the Mberal party in the House of 
Commons. A subsequent anugndment, 
moved by Mr Miles, on behalf of the 
West India proprietors, that the duty 
on British colonial sugar, whether 
from the East or West Indies, should 
be lowered to 203., and the foreign 
left at d4s., was negatived only hy a 
xn£»ority of 22 in committee, after it 
had been carried by a small majority 
against Ministers in the House itself. 

46. But all the measures of this 
session siak*into insignificance com¬ 
pared wi1% the all-important one of 
the'^ANK Charter Act, which came 
on dofing} its continuance, and pro- 
ducea more immediate and important 
e effects on the country than any other 
measure recorded in British annals. 


At the last granting of the exclusive 
privileges to the Bank 1833t it had 
been provided that it wqn to last for*^ 
twenty-one years, with m power of 
modification by Parliament at the end 
of ten years, if Government shouid 
be so inclined. Sir R. Peel resolved 
to take advantage of this permissive 
clause to flace the issue of pajfer, 
whether by the Bank of England or 
country banks, under additional re¬ 
strictions. The object of this was to 
prevent, so far as passible, the recur¬ 
rence of such terrible calamities as tho 
nation had undergone in consequence 
of the fever of speculation in 1835 and 
1836, followed by the crises of 1839 
and subsequent years, and at onco 
check rash speculation at one time, 
and undue suspension at another. In 
this opinion the country generally 
concurred; for the recollection of tho 
distress recently experienced, and 
which every one saw was owin^to 
flomethinij wrong with the currency, 
wasrioo vivid not to inspire an almost 
universal wish that some remedy could 
be dispovered for such multifarious and 
often-recurring calamities. The only 
parties that took the alarm were the 
countiy bankers and their immediate 
dependents, who were apprehensive 
that the power of issuing notes, the 
great source of th^f profits, would be 
Uken from them; and they issued 
several pamphlets on the subject, some 
of which yent throu^^yeral edi¬ 
tions, and made a very considerable 
impression. Sir R. Peril, however, 
was too wary a leader to run directly 
athwart so powerful a body aa®the 
country bankers; on the eonttary, he 
framed his measure iu such a manner 
as ere long secured /heir geneT®Wap- 
ort. The subject was introduced by 
im in a long and lucid speech of 
three hours’ duration, which was lis¬ 
tened to with profound attention on 
both sides of ^e House, and nev^r 
certainly Svas a subject of more vital 
importance brought under the consid¬ 
eration of Parliament. • 

47. “Indegislatingon this subject," 
said Sir R. Peel, “ it is first necessary 
to consider \^at is the great principle 
which governs the measure of value— 



n4^] 

what really constitutes the ‘pound’ 
—a point u^n which there is not a 
‘ uniformity ^ opinion. Some say it 
is a meri'visionary abstraction or 
ijiieasure of value, as a foot or a yard 
i^of distance. I cannot accede to that 
o[>inion. In my opinion, it means, 
and can only mean,.a certain weight 
of precious metal of a certain fineness; 
and the engagement of the makers of 
a ]>romissory note is to pay on demand 
ii definite quantity of that metal and 
fineness. This was just the state of 
matters prior to r797, when bank pa¬ 
per became issuable without couverti- 
Lility^nto metal. The reason why an 
ounce of gold costs £3, l7s. lO^d. is, 
that that is the proportion which that 
metal bears to silver; and if you mean 
a certain advantage to debtors, you 
should give a direct discount, and not 
attempt indirectly to do tbo same 
tiling, by^ saying, as some propose to 
do/that it is worth £5.* In a word, 
^ 5 old is the only safe foundation for 
the currency; and although thj ne¬ 
cessities of commerce may require that 
a paper circulation should be mixed 
with it, yet the currency caif never 
rest on a proper foundation unless the 
one is convertible into tlie other. 

48. “ I propose, therefore, with re¬ 
spect to the Bank of England, that 
there should be^a separation of the 
two departments issue agd of bank¬ 
ing, that there should be a distinct 
set of oQ^sYor each, and a different 
system of Ibcounts. 1 Acewise pro¬ 
pose, that Jo the issue department 
should be transferred the whole amount 
of tiullion now in the possession of the 

♦ “According to the regulations of the 
IdlnUj^ore the alteration of the silver coin 
in xeToTa pound weight of standard gold was 
coined into 44^ guineas, a pound weight of 
standard silver was coined into 628., and a 
^inea was made current for 21s. We are 
wtis enabled to calculate the relative value 

« f gold and silver according to the Mint re- 
ulatlcms. The sum of 44i^ guineas in gold 
was equivalent to 1809 sixpenqRs in silvery 
and the pound of silver being equal to 124 
sixpences in coin, the value of gold waa to 
that of^ilver as 1869 to 124, or as to 1. 
Tile ounce of ^Id in coin waa eaulvalent to 
the coitesponding amount in*8llver^name* 
ly, tlie twelfth part of 1869 sixpences, or 
17s. RoBERxPERL*a Speech of 

May 6, 1844; Petri. Pe6., lioav. p. 727. 
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Bank, and that the issue of notes 
should hereafter take place on two 
foundations, and two foundations only; 
first on a definite amount of securities, 
and after that exclusively upot? bul¬ 
lion; so that the action of the public 
would, in this latter respect, govern 
the (fltoount of the circulation. There 
will be no power in the Bank to issue 
notes on deposits and discount of bills; 
and the issue derartaent will have to 
place to the crecu^&f the banking de¬ 
partment the amount of notes ^^ich 
by law the issue d^artnient will bo 
entitled to issue, llie banking busi¬ 
ness of the Bank, I propose, should be 
governed on precisely the same prin¬ 
ciples as would regulate any other body 
dealii^ with Bank of England notes. 
The fixed amount of securities on 
which I propose that the Bank of Eng¬ 
land should issue notes, is£14,000,000, 
and the whole remainder of the circu¬ 
lation is to be issued exclusively on ilic 
foundatimi of biUlion. I propose that 
there should be a complete and perio¬ 
dical publication of the accounts of the 
Bank of England, both in the bank¬ 
ing and issue departments, as tending 
to mcreoso the credit of the Bank, and 
prevent panic and needless alaim. 

49. “ with respect to private banks, 

I propose that the general principle is 
to be a distirlCtion between the privi¬ 
lege of issue and the conduct of bank¬ 
ing business, the object being to limit 
competition, but to make tlitb^eat 
change with as little detrimqi^t as pos¬ 
sible to private interests. To effect 
this obj^t from the date of the Act, 
no new bank of issue will be allowed 
to be constituted; but all the existing 
banks will be allowed to continue thoir 
issues, upon condition theU they do not 
exceed ikeir present amount, to bo cal¬ 
culated on an average of the last ten 
years. While the issues are to be re¬ 
stricted, business will be facilitated. 
The privilege of suing and being sued 
fin the name of the ofiiee-bearers will 
bo accorded, the power o^n author¬ 
ised partner to bind the wiole ifx re¬ 
lation to the banking buriness recog¬ 
nised, and no new bank aflowlfi to bo 
established but upon application to^ 
Government, and proper registration* 


1 
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of prospective and paid-up shares and 
capital. All banks are to be obliged 
to publish a full and periodical list of 
all ii^TtneTB and directors, and banks 
of issue to publish an account of their 
issues. The Bank of England will bo 
allowed to extend its Issues on securi¬ 
ties beyond the £14,000,000 on Emer¬ 
gency, but only with the assent of 
three members of the Government; 
and in that case^he whole of the net 
profit on issues bev^d the£14,000,000 
is to revert to tne Exchequer. The 
* legal tender clause,’ making Bank of 
England notes a legal tender every¬ 
where but at the Bank of England, is 
to be continued, as tending to facili¬ 
tate the circulation of Bank paper. 
The Bank of England shall bo bound* 
to buy all the gold brought in, at a 
trifle below the present price. 

50. “By these means the circula¬ 
tion of the whole of England issuing 
on securities will bo about £22,000,000, 
£8,000,000 being the proportion of the 
country banks to £14,000,000 of the 
Bank of England. Tho circulation of 
the country, however, is, and requires 
to be, £30,000,000, and it is the addi¬ 
tional £8,000,000 that requires to be 
provided for. This portion of our 
currency must be based on gold, for 
it is the portion requifed for foreign 
commerce, in which national securi¬ 
ties are of no avail. The gold want¬ 
ed for this portion of our commerce 
ccssimed to be at the utmost 
£8,000,0^; for before anything like 
that quantity could have beejj^ drained 
out of the country, prices mflst have 
fallen so low as to have caused a large 
exportation of goods and return of 
gold. As the provision of this Act is, 
that gold is always to be in store be¬ 
yond the £22,000,000 ba£ed on na¬ 
tional securities, there can be no fluc¬ 
tuation in the amount of paper money 
o&erwise than in proportion to the 
amount of gold brought for sale to the 
Bank of Eug!&nd; and os the Bank is 
obliged to^uy with its notes all the 
golabrought to it, the gold bought in 
will bo steely replaced by an equal 
amount of paper. When gold, on the 
^ other hand, is drawn out, the paper 
that comes in will be cancelled--a ne¬ 


cessity, as the Bank has hitherto im¬ 
mediately re-issued the fiotes<^rought 
in, thus increasing the d^in upon it-* 
^elf, at the very moment when a 
severe drain has set in of itself.” * 

51. Such were the views entertaimed 

* Sir R Feel’s resolutions were in these 
terms, whioh^^ntaln an able summary his 
views on the su^ect 

That it is expedient to continue to 
the Bank of England, for a time to he limited, 
.certain of the privileges now by law given to 
that corporation, subject to such conditions 
as may be provided by any Act to be 
passed for that purpose. 

'*11. That it is expedient to provide by 
law that the Bonk of England shoulfl hence¬ 
forth be divided into two separate depart¬ 
ments, one exclusively confined to the issue 
aud circulation of notes, the other to the 
conduct of tlie banking business. 

" 111. That it is expedient to limit the 
amount of seciutties upon wmch it shaU be 
henceforth lawful for the Bank of England 
to issue ilhtos payable to the hearer on de¬ 
mand; and that such amount shall only be 
increased under certain conditions, 1^ be 
prescribed by law. ^ 

“IV. That it is expedient to provide by 
law Ibat a weekly publication should he 
made by the Bank of England of the state 
both of the circulation and of the banking 
departpients. 

“ V. That it is expedient to repeal the law 
which subjects the notes of tho Bank of Eng¬ 
land to the payment of the composition for 
stamp duty. 

“VI. That, in consideration of the privi¬ 
leges to he continued to the Bank of Enj^nd, 
the rate of fixed annuak payment to be made 
by the Bank to tlie public shall be £180,000 
per annum.* 

“ VII. That, in the event of any increase 
of tlie securities upon whiCi i^i^all be law¬ 
ful to issue flf.ch promi8Bory«sotck as afore¬ 
said, a IHirthcr annual payment shall he made 
by the Bank of England to ti^e public, over 
and above the £180,000, equal to the net pro¬ 
fit thereon arising. 

“ VIII. That it is expedient to providb by 
law that such banks of issue In England and 
Wales os now issue promissory-notes payable 
to bearer, shall continue to issue siii4dig|;e8, 
subject to such limitat'ou as may be pro¬ 
vided for that puif^se. 

IX. That ft is expedient to prohibit by 
law the issuing of any notes payable to 
bearer any bank not now issuing such, 
notes, or by any bank to be hereafter esta^ 
lished in any part of the United Kingdom. 

“ X. Thairix is expedient to provide by law 
for the weeKly production of xhe amount of 
promissory-notes payable to bearer on de¬ 
mand, circulated by any bank authorised to 
issue such nqtes. 

“ XI. That it is e^ipedient to make Ibrther 
provision by law for the regulation of joinfc- 
stook banking ocinpanies.*'—Pari, i7e&., Leziv. 
p. 755; Ann. Reg. 1844, p. 196. 
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by Sir R. Peel and the great majority 
^ in bot^ Hoi*ea of Parliament, which 
agreed witkhim on this, all-important 
subject, a Ad such the arguments by 
which their views were supported. So 
general was the concurrence in these 
principles, that no one ventured to 
o^ose them in either House on gen¬ 
eral grounds, and the scAond reading 
passed without a division. The only 
serious opposition which showed itself 
was to that portion of the bill which 
went to affect interests of the 
country bankers, and the restrictions 
aboui^to be imposed on their issues. 
Mr Hawes was the exponent of their 
views, and he moved an amendment 
on the 13tli June to the effect, “ That 
no sufficient evidence has been laid 
before thisf House to justify the pro¬ 
posed interference with banks of issue 
in the management of theft issues.” 
‘‘The object,” said he, “of the pre¬ 
sent bill, is to make the paper circula¬ 
tion confonn more closely to the gold 
circulation, which is declared be 
prevented by the unlimited competi¬ 
tion in the issue of paper. J deny 
that unlimited competition; for the 
conveitibility of each note into gold 
at the will of the holder, is a natural 
and sufficient check on an over-issue 
of paper. Ther| is no foundation for 
the doctrine adviced by the Bullion 
Committee, that tne differetice between 
the Mint an^the market price of gold 
is the of the doprcciation of 

the currency. That di^rence is en¬ 
tirely owing to the political causes 
which create a greater demand for 
gold, and therefore render it more 
valuable, in one part of the world 
tlm^wother. It is a mere gratuitous 
a^Sflllllption, whqjly ^supported either 
by reason or evidendft to say that the 
difference is owing to over-issues. As 
little ia the rise of prices di^ring the 
jvar to be ascribed to that cause. On 
the contrary, England was in many 
aiiiicles, especially sugar Jhd colonial 
produce, the cheaj^t country in the 
world^at the very time when the mar¬ 
ket price of gold was 25 per cent above 
the Mint price. 

62. “ The effect of the Government 
plan will be to substitute small bills 


of exchange for promissory-notes, thus 
establishing a currency more easy o ’ 
issue and more dangerous than that 
which now exists, while any copinier- 
cial crisis pressing upon securities will 
compel the Bank to draw in its notes 
by whatever means and at whatever 
ruin'to private credit, and thus lead 
to commercial difficulties unprecedent¬ 
ed even in 1826 and 1839. A drain of 
bullion like that jpfbduced by the bad 
harvests of 1838 mid 1889, might close 
the banking department of tlio Bank, 
and lead to such distress as would 
force on the repeal of the Corn lAVfa, 
If all restrictions were removed on 
the issue of paper, save the one im¬ 
portant one of its being convertible) 
into gold, no banker could commit an 
over-issue, for it would come bock 
upon him instantly if it exceeded the 
wants of the country. The notes in 
circulation now are little more than 
half of what they were some years ago, 
and no proof whatever has been 
duced to justify the proposed restric¬ 
tions. It is the most palpable injustice 
to lay the wholo blame of over-issue 
on the private bankers, and restrict 
them in future to their present amount 
of issue, without saying anything of 
the Bank of England, witli whom tlio 
system of ovgr-issue always began.” 

53. Upon this debate, which wont 
only to a subordinate part of the bill, 
and left untouched its leading princi¬ 
ples, the majority for the GovCflHBent 
was 155, the numbers bein^SS to 30. 
A few ^all alterations in detail were 
afterwards adopted, but an attempt on 
the part of Mr Muntz, the member for 
Birmingham, to throw it out on tho 
third reading was defeated by a sLill 
larger majority, the numbers then be¬ 
ing 205 to 18. In the House of Lords 
the bill excited very little discussion, 
and passed on 12th July without a 
divismn; so little was its paramount 
importance to all classes of tho com- 
muni^ understood in*either House, 
save by its immediate Jlnthorg and 
promoters. It received rho royal as- 
sent on the 19th of tho wie month. • 

54. In announcing his measure re* 
garding the currency, which extended 
only to England, Sir R. Peel declared 
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his iTitention of introducing, in the 
next session of Parliament, a similar 
measure applicable to Scotland and 
Irel^d. Early in the session of 1845 
lie proceeded to redeem his pledge, and 
the country was at that pericS emi¬ 
nently prosperous ; and as no bad ef¬ 
fects had as yet been experiend&d, so 
far as present appearances went, from 
the bill of the preceding year relating 
to England, tlie Cill passed with very 
little discussion ai5S scarcely any op¬ 
position. Sir R. Peel boasted, and ap¬ 
parently with reason, in oringing it 
forward, that “thus far experience was 
in favour of that Act; there had since 
been a period of extraordinary com¬ 
mercial activity and speculation, espe¬ 
cially in manufactures and railways, 
.anti a great demand for capital; and 
the amount of gold and silver in the 
Bank of England was now£l 5,842,000." 
In pursuance of the principle of the 
Eni^ish Act, it was proposed to with¬ 
draw all the present exclusive privi¬ 
leges enjoyed by the Bank of Ireland, 
and to oblige that bank, like all the 
other banks of issue in the country, to 
make weekly returns of the state of its 
business. In Ireland, equally as in 
Scotland, the power at present enjoy¬ 
ed by the banks issuing notes was to 
be continued to them even below £5 ; 
but the amount to bo i&ued by them 
was in future to be limited, so far as 
issuing on securities went, to the aver- 
'their note circulation for thir¬ 
teen lun^T* months since 27th April 
1844. Any excess of issue beyond 
these sums would require ^ili both 
countries to be based on bullion. No 
bank established after the date of this 
Act was to have the power of issuing 
notes; and Bank of England notes were 
declared not a legal tender in Scotland. 
The amount of notes which under this 
Act might be issued on. securities in 
Scotland would be £8,041,000, and in 
Ireland £6,271,000 ; the whole circu¬ 
lation beyond which was to be based* 
bullion* “Thus was Sir R. Peers 
banlfing system finally established 
« with almosjj universal concurrence in 
both i^inds, and the amount of circu¬ 
lation in the two, taken together, that 
.might be issued on securities, was fixed 


at somewhat above £31,000,000, being 
little more than a half wha^ it had 
been at the close of the w^r.* 

66, It is difficult to siy whether 
what was said or what was left un¬ 
said, in these all-important debates 
on the currency, which ended in the 
entire establishment of Sir li. PeeVs 
system, is ®the more calculated* to 
awaken surprise and suggest reflec¬ 
tion. The avowed object of the sys¬ 
tem was to check undue extension of 
the circulation, in neriods of specula¬ 
tion and excitement, by the over-issue 
of bankers, and to provide a soli^ basis 
for any extension of the currency be¬ 
yond what was deemed reasonable, by 
compelling it to be based, whether is¬ 
sued by the Bank of England or pri¬ 
vate bankers, on bullion* alone. To 
effect this object, it was deemed essen¬ 
tial to tompel the Bank of England 
to take all the gold which might be 
brought to it at a trifle below the Mint 
price; forgetting that if the precious 
metals came to flow on in abundance 
into the country, and no extraordinary 
drain jxisted from foreign wars or do¬ 
mestic deficiency of harvest to cause it 
to flow abroad, it would all be brought 
to the Bank of England, which would 
thus be forced to issue a corresponding 
amount of notes, and could only indem¬ 
nify itself for the Ij^'&e amount of bul¬ 
lion thus 'kept in dead stock at its 
expense in its cellars, by forcing its 
business in eyery directBg^^'Tfi^s, to 
a certainty^^ an immense amount of 
notes would come to be iosued by the 
Bank of England, and of course all 
other banks, at the very moment when 

* The Notes now issuable on Sect^rities In 
the Uritiah empire were:— 

Bonk of England, 

English counti'vjiankk^ . 8,000,000 

Bank of Ireland, . , 8,706,000 

Irish country banks, . 2,665.000 

Scotch banks, . . , 8,041,000 


£31,312,000 C 

^ In 1815 tbc Notes in circulation on Securi¬ 
ties were 

Bank of England, . . £27,261,000 

English country banks, . 19,010,000 

Scotch nncy risb banks (esti¬ 
mated), .... 12,500,000 

_ 1653,771,000 

’^Amu Rer;. 1S45, p. 204, 
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it WM least required, and most peril- credit of every person ^n^he kingdom 
^ ous in consequence of a large influx of would come to depend, not on tho 
W:he previous metal at any rate taking prudence of his undertakings, or even 
place into tjjw country, the amount of solid realised wealth ho 

56. If what was said in support of possessed, but solely m tlie rctaiHtu of 
the measure was surprising, what was gold hy the Bank of England, It was 
left unsaid was stilf more extraordi- not said that this retention for any 
nary. It was not said that the cur- great length of time had been render- 
ren^y of the counixy, irrppective of ed impossible by the system of Free 
that based on bullion, was now fixed Trade, which was simultaneously in- 
at little more than half of what it troduced, which, of necessity, induced 
had been thirty years before, when the j a large balance imports over ox- 
population of the country was only ports into the richer country, which 
two-thirds and it# transactions not a would then become, as Spain had long 
third of what they had since become.* been, not the depositary of gold, but 
It was^ot said that the arbitrary line tho channel of its transmission to other 
of £31,38p,000, then taken as the limit states. None of these things wore said 
of the notes which would be issued on in the Legislature, though they were 
securities, was to be a fixed line, ad- loudly said in the countiy. It will 
mitting of np increase, even although appear anon what were tlio conso- 
the transactions of the country, as was quences of this omission, and by what 
the case within the next te« years, providential interference the nation was 
should be doubled,'^ It was not said for a time rescued from the abyss into- 
thatf the whole currency beyond this which it must otherwise have fallen, 
line requiring to be based on bullion, S/. An event, associated only with 
if that bullion was drained away &om scenes of regal pomp and magnificence, 
the country by any cause—as a bad bar- but symptomatic of the altered rein¬ 
vest at home, or a serious war abroad— tions of sovereigns and their subjects, 
the necessary result would be a sftdden occurred this year. This was tlio visit 
and violent contraction of the currency of Louis Philippe to Queen Victoria, 
and destruction of credit, at the very in order to receive the investiture of 
time when undertakings tlie most vast, the Order of tho Garter, with which 
speculations the most profitable, an he was honoured on the 9th Septem- 
amount of labour*the most enormous, bor. The cefemony was perfomied 
were in course of^eing cvried into with great splendour in the Throne 
execution. It was not said that, as Room of Windsor Castle, in presence 
the wjiol^ul^ency of the country, of the Queen and ten CompaniiiiW»«f 
whether Dasdfl on securiti#or on bul- the Order, and a brilliant asf^bly of 
lion, was convertible at the pleasure of the Ministry and Court. The few 
the holder into specie, this contrac- whom tKte ma^ificcnce of the spec- 
tiop, would of necessity arise long he- tacle permitted to reflect, recollected 
fore thft Bank was approaching the that this Order had been instituted by 
end of its coffers, ana when it still Edward III, after the battle of Cresay, 
posMMd the means, save by the oper- and that its first Companions were the 
ation of this of|^staining the Black Prince and the other Paladins 
commerce and credit of the county, whoso prowess proved so fetal to Franco 
^ It was not said that, in this way, the at Poitiers and other fields of feme.- 


^ Population^ 

*1816, 20,600.000 

1845, 20,890,000 1S4,0W.110 

—ParJ. Ae^wr?w. 
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1865, 
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-^tatuticoX Abstract, No. xi. p. 10. 


tmporu. 
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85,281,905 

Brlilihand 
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0,046,718 60,111,081 
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Computed Value. 
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How were tiiies now changed ! In ! with the manly dignity of his figure, 

answer to an address from the incor- his noble and serene coimtenaij^e, and 

poration of Windsor, the French King the polished courtesy or ^ m&nuei*s, < 

observed: ** The union of France is of which threw a lustre over the 

great*importanco to both nations, but stately halls of Windsor.* 

npt from any wish of aggrandisement 59. Unmarked amidst the blaze ^f 

on the part of either. Our view should magnificence which accompanied tins 

be peace, while we leave every sother imperial pageant, political objects of 

country in possession of those bless- the highest^mportence were involved 

in® which it has pleased Divine Pro- in the Emperor's visit. It was not 

vidence to bestow^ipon them. Franco for the purposes merely of popularity 

has nothing to asl^f England, and /)r amusement that the Czar left the 

England has nothing to ask of France, shores of the Neva to approach those 

but cordial union." The 12th was the of the Thames. The object was to 

<iay fixed for his Majesty's departure, prepare the British Government, in 

but a violent storm prevented ms cross- secret and confidential confefonces, 

ing the Channel on that day, so that for the designs of Russia upon the 

he was obliged to change his route, Turkish empire. It was intended to 

and proceed to Dover. On the route unfold the pitiable state of weakness 

thither, a fresh disaster occurred, for to which that state was reduced, and 

when the train bearing the royal party the absolute necessity of the principal 

reached the New Cross station, it was powers tf Europe concurring in the 

wrapped in fiames, and the glare of measures to be adopted in the event 

the conflagration was reflected from which might ere long occur of it^n- 

the helmets of the escort. Those in- tire dissolution. What the tenor of 

clined to superstition drew sinister au- thesg^ conferences was is not yet fully 

guries from these incidents, so quickly known; but they may be inferred from 

succeeding the recent scenes of festiv- what has since been published in re- 

ity and magnificence. gard t6 the proposals of the Czar to Sir 

68. If this visit was characteristic of H. Semour, the English ambassador 

the important and auspicious change at St Petersburg. These were the ces- 

which had taken place of late years in sion of Wallachia, Moldavia, and Bul- 

tho relations of France and England, garia to Russia; of Servia, Bosnia, and 

an event which occurrecFearlier in the the coast of the Adriltic to Austria; of 

year, though considered at the time as Egypt ani Cyprus* to England; and 

one connected only with amusement, the establishment of a power, under 

Avasuib/} harbinger of tragic and im- the protection of Russi^ Mi^umelia 

portant q^ents in the east of Europe, and Constcfitinople, CDhnt Nessel- 

On the 1st June, the Emwror of Rua- rode's memorandum, puTjUshed since 

■sla arrived in Loudon, havi^ been theCrimeanwarbegan, leaves no doubt 

preceded by a few hours by the King on this point. AVhat answer the Brit- 

■of Saxony. He was received with her ish Government returned ta these 

wonted courtesy and magnificence by tempting proposals is not known; but 

the Queen, who gave him a imlendid the event has proved that it IPMMot 

series of entertainments in Windsor such as to disturb diplomatic rela- 

Falaee. One of his Mflqesty's first tionsof the two.countries, or prevent 

acts was to purchase £5000 worth of the Cabinet of St Petersbuig, when it 

jewellery in London, which he distri- deemed cthe proper moment arrived, 

buted among the lathes of his acquaint- from proceeding of its own authorit}^ 

once, whose jKuiles were libei^y be-' ^ carry tfietn into execution. Pos- 

stowed in ^turn for such imperial sibly posterity may say that, for the 

courtesy: aUld the favour of the sport- interests of the British empire, so 

, ing world Vras not less won by agift of i 

a cup tf uncommon splendour, to be * It wm a c^ouMving among the ladles 

ronoa who had tho honouTof being presented to hls 

annually run for at A^qt races. Lveiy MaJestj, “ He foot two ; every inch an 

one who appipached’him was struck emperor.’^ 
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deeply implicated in the passage to 
India the Red Sea, a more advant- 
' Ageous iment could not have 

been proposed: for Egypt secured that 
communicafloD, 'and Cyprus was a 
guard, at sea at least, agaiust the en- 
erdkehmeuts of Russia. But it would 


have been unjust, for itjinvolved the 
spoliation of a friendly power; and it 
is to be hoped England may never have 
cause to regret having acted os the 
Athenian people did when a similar 
proposition was submitted to them by 
Aristides. 


CHAPT'ER LI. 


ENGL.VND, FROM THE PASSING OF THE BANK CHARTER ACT IN 1844, 
♦ TO THE PASSING OF SIB B. PEKh'S TABIFF IN 1846. 


1. Sir R. Peel frequently referred 
to the Bank Charter Act of 1844, and 
the adoptioi} of Free Trade, as the 
main causes of the flood of prosperity 
which overspread.the countrjj (luring 
the two succeeding years; and there 
can iie no doubt that he was so far 
right, that the immense increase in 
railway and other speculations which 
then took place is in a great degree to 
be ascribed to the facilities for cany- 
ing them on whi61i that Act afforded. 
The. Bank, now laid in chains bv Gov¬ 
ernment, had but one thing to do, and 
that was, to attend closely to the state 
of the exchanges and the stock of bul¬ 
lion in its cotiers, to expand its issues 
when the former were favoyable, the 
latter large; to contract them when 
the rever^ took place. Circumstances, 
immedia<SIy’%fter the paOing of the 
Act, were eminently favourable to the 
increased inSuz and retention of bol- 
lionj The supplies from South Ame¬ 
rica, in (Consequence of the cessation of 
the desolating war of independence, 
hadJ^eime much more abundant, and 
the drain, from thf fineness of the haz' 
vests, was now veiy inconsiderable, 
'^he produce of ^Id m Russia had now 
become so large^ as to exercisM sens- 

* * Frodvcs or Qou> iiff Russia. 

18S7. £900,000 1842, « ^,848,000 

1838, 1,004,000 1843, . 2,686,000 

1830, 1,003,000 1844, • 2,780,000 

1840, 1,125,000 1846,.. 2,792,000 

1841, 1,316,000 1846,*., 8,414.000 

—Pari. Pavers, Deo. 3,1847; ToOK^a SUtorif 
cfPricu, 8up. vol., ttom 1839 to 1847, pp. 46% 

463. 


ible influence on the money market. 
The import of wheat in the years 
1843,1844, and 1845, was very small; 
ill the latter of these years, it was 
only 313,000 quarters.* The conse¬ 
quence was, that the Bank coffers were 
overflowing, and Sir R. Peel boosted, 
in the pride of his heart, as already 
mentioned in noticing the Scotch 
Banking Act in 1845, tW it had bul¬ 
lion to the amount of £15,842,000. 
The necessary effect of this state of 
things, according to the existing law, 
was a very great issue of bank-notes by 
that establishment, which was obliged 
to give them for all the gold brought 
to its doors, 8ind of course a corre¬ 
sponding increase in the issue of all 
other banks, which are all entirely re¬ 
gulated by the proceedings of th^pBjiAk 
of England. During the last ^1f of 
1844 and the next two years, aver¬ 
age bulkon in the Bank was from 
£16,000,000 to £16,000,000, and the 
paper in circulation from £21,000,000 
to £23,300,000. The entire paper cir¬ 
culation of theempire daring these years 
was from £39,000,000 to £42,000,000, 
while the gold and silver was about 
£30,000,000. True to the principle 
of the Bank Charter Act, the Bonk 

• • iHPOBTs OF Wheat iktuGeeat Bjm- 

TAiy. 

Tem UuArtcrti 

1842, .... £,997,802 

1843, . . . . ' 982,287 

1844, .... ^021^1 

1845, . . . '818^46 

—PoaTSB's Progreee^the NaHon, p. 140,8d ^ 

edit. 
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Directors no sloner perceived this fa- j had now set in would never cease; that 
vourable state of things than they low-1 the rise of prices, which had pi^ved so 
pred the rate of their discount from 4 profitable to many, woulft contifiue for • 
to 2^ per cent; and it did not exceed ever. It must be confessed, that for % 
34 pe» cent till the beginning of 1847,* considerable time appearaifces seemed 
when the monetary crisis was com- to justify the anticipation. The few 
mencing which terminated so fatally fortunate speculators who set on fo?t 
ill the close of that year. It w^ im- some of the favourite lines, soon sold 
possible that so great a fall in the rate their share^t such prices as in a £ew 
of discount, and so groat an increase days enable^ them to realise large for- 
iii the circulating^fnedium, could take tunes. The knowledge of this so in- 
place without a conessponding rise of nreased the public anxiety to share in 
prices in everything except food, which these profitable investments, that these 
was kept down by the fine harvests; shares rose every €day higher, and 
a combination of circumstances of all scarcely any one who bought had not 
otliers most favourable to commercial for a time an opportunity of selling in 
enterprise and speculation of every a few days to advantage. Such was 
kind. the effect of this, that in a short time 

2. The first effect of this state of the nation seemed to have lost its 
things, as auspicious in the outset as senses. ^ 

it was perilous in the end, was a vast 3. The effect of this universal mania 
increase in railway speculation, and appeare^in a thousand different ways, 
the growth of what has been not in- some of which, it must be confessed, 
aptly called the Railway Mania. It exhibited the national character i^no 
was during the years 1844, 1845, and very favourable colours. The passion 
1846 that this system received its full for ^in, now thoroughly awakened, 
development, and it was then pushed seizea upon all classes, pervaded both 
to a degree of extravagance which sexes, swept away all understandings, 
would not be credited by future times The gfave and the gay, the old and 
if not attested by a host of contempo- the young, the studious and the vola¬ 
rary witnesses, and evinced by lasting tile, were alike involved in the vortex, 
effects upon the face and fortunes of The few who ventured to withstand 
the country. Compared with the fever the torrent, and to suggest that the 
which then seized the <public mind, currency and capital of the country 
and the magnitude of the speculations were alike ^fiadequate to bear the strain 
in consequence set on foot, the famous which would soon be brought upon 
Bubble, in the reign of them, were put aside as n*3B^;glarmists, 
Ccorge and the corresponding fer- whose opinl&ns were to no 

vourofEnglandinl824-26andl836-37, consideration, Itwassaid the money 
sink into insignificance. The %srogres- never left the country, fiiat it only 
sive rise in the price of the chief arti- circulated from hand to hand wjth 
clcs of commerce was such as to render more rapidity, and that the^e waa 
speculation of every kind for a con- enough and to spare. Every one con 
siderable time a source of very great cemed, however remotely, in tkft^peat 
profit, and to diminish to an extra- wt>rk of forming the* network of rail- 
o^inary degree the unfortunate ones ways which was to overspread tlje land, 
which terminated in bankruptcy. The was worked to death, so great was tha 
result of this, as usual, was, that peo- nniversed anxiety to got the lines for- 
ple thought that the prosperity which ward- Surveyors with theodolites and 

* Rates or Discovkt charged at THe*BAi7K, anp Bullion in Cibculatiok 

• I liitcrnt Bullion. 

1844-^pt 6, 24 £15,210,000 £7,28Q 000 £21,210,000 

l%|5-Cct. 16, . 3 14,190,000 13,590,000 23,380,000 

^ —Nov. 6, 81 13,720,000 13,680,000 22,690,000 

^ 1846—Aug. 27, ‘ 16,360,000 21,310,000 

—Tookb Or Prices, v. 565. 
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9 were incessantly travelling the 
countnr in every direction; and when 
the pAprietor refused his consent to 
their entry^ it was stealthily obtain^ 
at night, <»* openly asserted in daylight 
by large bodies of men. Nothing could 
ftsist the universal frenzy. Park- 
walls were to be perforated, shady della 
penetrated, garaens pieced through, 
stitely mansions levelred wiUi the 
ground, villages ruined, streets effaced, 
to make way for these gigantic pr^ 
cursors of human improvement. As 
tho season passed on, and the 30th 
November, the last day for lodging 
plans* with the Board of Trade, ap¬ 
proached, the pressure and excitement 
became unparalleled. Lithographers 
by hundreds were brought over from 
Belgium and France to aid in making 
the plans; the engineers and their 
dorks sat up all night, and a^eral of 
them in two years made large mrtunes. 
Onjtho evening of tho dosing day the 
doors of the Board of Trade were be¬ 
sieged by a clamorous crowd contend¬ 
ing for admission, as at the pit floors 
of the opera when a popular actress is 
to perform: above six hundred plans 
■were thrust in before the doors were 
shut at midnight on 30th November 
1845. The capital required for their 
construction was £270,950,000, and 
above £23,000,00<> required to be de¬ 
posited before th^Acts could be ap¬ 
plied for! 

4. It mape^ily be conceived that so 
prodigious e«a universal^ ferment in 
society did not take place without un¬ 
hinging in % great degree the public 
mind, and bringing forward in the 
mofft dangerous way many of the worst 
qualitiS of human nature. The same 
effects^ all classes which had been ob- 
seri^ in France dnring the Mississippi 
Bubble, reappeared in Great Britmn, 
tobut on a much greater scale, aifd per¬ 
vading more unmrsally all gr^ations 
^ society. The p^ion for gain, 
deemed by all to be within Aeir reach,, 
seized upon every rank. Not a doubt 
was entertained, save by the thinking 
few, wlfo were derided as ^rmists ana 
croakers, of the possibihtt, nay cer¬ 
tainty, of reaching the goal; the only 

VOL. VI. • 


point was, who was tJ be first in the 
race ? All classes joined in it: coun¬ 
try clergymen and curates hastened 
to invest the savings of their scanty 
incomes in the golden investments; 
traders and shopkeepers in towns al¬ 
most universally expended their all in 
simi^r undertakings; servants, both 
in affluent and humble families, were 
to be seen on all sides crowding to the 
agents' offices in tlm nearest towns, to 
throw their littlsrsavings into the cru¬ 
cible from whence a i^lden image was 
expected to start forth. It was painful 
to behold the extent of the delusion, 
mournful to contemplate its certain 
consequences. No class, not even the 
very highest, was exempt from it. 
Ladies of rank and fashion hastened 
from their splendid West End man¬ 
sions into the City to besiege the doors 
of the fortunate speculators, whose 
abodes were deemed a certain entrance 
to fabled wealth ; the palaces of the 
exclusives were thrown open to vulgar 
manners and grotesque halnts, to facil¬ 
itate an entrance into these magicians* 
dens. 

5. Doubtless some classes gained, 
and that enonjioualy, by this universal 
insanity. The legislatorial attorneys, 
the engineers in chief employment, 
and tho surveyors, rapidly made for¬ 
tunes. It m#3t be confessed they gave 
the public something very tempting in 
appearance, at least, for their money. 
There was not a lino proposed tj]^ lufin 
not supported by tho opini<^ of pro¬ 
fessional men of tho highest character, > 
to the #fiect that at least ten per centj 
probably much more, would be tho 
certain returns to the fortunate share¬ 
holders. Experieuco ere long proved 
that by doubling the estimated costs, 
and halving the estimated profits, a 
much nearer approximation to the 
truth would bo obtained. Under the 
influence of such, powerful excitements 
it may be believed that, witliout im¬ 
puting to any one deliberate and in¬ 
tentional falsehood, great exaggeration 
prevailed; most erroneoustviews Were 
successfully palmed off upon the com- « 
mittees, and a vasfr anioimt solid 
wealth was for ever thrown away, to ^ 

Y 
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the utter ruin o| ^eat numbers of in¬ 
nocent persons. These truths were ere 
long too clearly demonstrated by the 
resmt. It was computed that no less 
than 416,000,000 was expended in 
surveys, legislation, or litigation con¬ 
nected with the bills got up during the 
railway mania before they got thrc^igh 
Parliament; of the £300,000,000 in 
round numbers which the lines were 
computed to cost, yearly a third has 
never paid anything (£n the shape of 
dividend, and on the remaining two- 
thirds the net receipts, after deducting 
the working expenses, would not on 
an average exceed 3 per cent.* 

6. It would be well if the historian 
had only to record the immediate 
losses which arose to the parties con- 

* The auma authorised to be expended hy 
Acta of Parliament on rallwaya in the United 
Kingdom were as follows in the undermen¬ 
tioned years: 

£3,801,350 
17.870,361 


1843, 

1844, 

1845, 
1840, 

1847, 

1848, 

1849, 


60,824,083 

162,096,224 

40,307,395 

14,020,471 

8,155,332 


In 7 years, £302,825,221 

The entire receipts from and numhera of 
travellers on these linos, from which nearly 
one-half required to be deducted for working 
expenses, were,— 

^ Number 

Yean, Oroas Receipts. of PaRseiigen. 

1845, £6,209,714 33,791,253 

1846, . 7,565,569 43,790,793 

. 1847, . 8.610,886 51,352,163 

. 9,993,532 67,965,070 

1849, ^ 11,200,901 60,398,159 

Tho number of lines completed in these 
railways was in i860,— 

Mites. 

England, .... 4656 

Scotland, .... $46 

Ireland, .... 494 

6996 

The Faxllamentary expenses incurred in 
getting some of the principal of these lines 
were,— 

Great Western, . £89,197 

London and Birmingham, 72,868 
Northern and Eastern, . 74,166 

South-SasteAi, . . 88,222 

Eastern Counties, . . 39,171 

London aa^ South-Western, 41,467 
Manchester and Leeds, . 49,166 

Sheffield imd Manchester, 31,473 

G1b8&>w and Greefiock, . 23,181 

North Midland, . 41,349 

These figures exhibit only the expenses in- 


certed in them from these gigahtic 
undertakings. But unfortunately tho 
evil did not stop here; but, dfc tho 
contrary, has impressed its, mark in a 
laRting way on the national character, 
and on the estimation in which the 
Legislature is held. From the extra-' 
vagant peculations and unbounded 
gains and loi^es of the years durii^ 
which the mama lasted, may be date^S 
a great change, and one materially for 
the worse, in the naercantile character 
of the country. The old English mer¬ 
chant, cautious, upr^t, honourable, 
lavish in his charities, economical in 
his household, liberal to others,• sav¬ 
ing upon himself, has disappeared. 
‘*Namque avaritia hdem, probitatem 
ceterasque artes bohas subvortit; pro 
his superbiam, crudelitatem, deos ne- 
gligere, omnia venalia habere edocuit. 
Haec primo pauUatim crescere, inter- 
dum vinaicari. Post, ubi contagio 
quasi postilentia invasit civitas imrtiU- 
tata." * In the joint-stock companies 
which succeeded the individual direc¬ 
tion (8 the old English merchant, fa¬ 
cilities to fraud were multiplied, in¬ 
ducements to probity taken away. 
Forgery and embezzlement hoped for 
evasion in tho careless management of 
the many; honesty and integrity lost 
their appropriate reward by their fruits 
being shared by numl^rs. Every spe¬ 
cies of fraud — false^ balance-sheets, 
false dividends, cooked accounts—was 
perpetrated, in some cas^s^th long- 
continuod cficealment and tmmense 
profits. When at length inquiries were 
begun, the perpetrators of the iniquity 

curred by the promoteys of the bills, without 
those incurred by those who oppo8e<f^ th&i, 
which were often of stiU larger amount.— 
Pari July 10,1850; Porter, 826,^4, 

3d edit. - 

The following figures ^how'the immense 
development of the railway systeih in recent 
years in the United Kingdom:— 

Nuf)kb«r 

Yoan. MilAi. Oron Rec«ipta of FaMetiKet^ 

1862, 11,^1 £20,128,558 180,485,725 

—Statistical .4&fftract^ No. xi. p. 01. ^ 

' “ For avaHce subverted faith, probity, and 

oil other good dispositions; instead of these 
wc have pride, cruelty, negligence of the 

? ;ods, regard of ^veiything as venal * Thcee 
eelings first gradualiy increased, then came 
to be openly vindicated. At len^h the con¬ 
tagion invaded the state as yet unchanged." 
—Sallust, 
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hac^ in general escaped. Aware of 
%vhat was coming, they had in time 
dispeled f fttheir shares to the widow 
and the •rphan, who, deceived by 
their repffesentations, bore the penal* 
ty of their sins. The iram/eraile na¬ 
ture of the shares in those public com¬ 
panies added immensely to the facili- 
^es of fraud, for the shares could be 
disposed of before the aeceit was dis¬ 
covered. Unfortunately the Legisla¬ 
ture itself did not in the general whjfl 
escape, at least in general estimation, 
unscathed; anebthe railway commit¬ 
tees, pressed with business, and to- 
straoted by opposite opinions from 
witnesses of etmal respectability and 
skill, gave su(m various and contra¬ 
dictory decisions, that the public 
confidence in the wisdom and dis¬ 
interestedness of their legislation was, 
for the time at least, ser^^isly im¬ 
paired. 

Another consequence of a very 
curious and unexpected kind arose 
from the rise and extraordina^^xten- 
sion of railway speculation in*Great 
Britain at this time, and this was the 
■division on a vital questioif which 
it occasioned in the l^ded interest. 
‘The first step taken by every rail¬ 
way company, when any new line was 
to be set on foot, was to endeavour 
to conciliate the landed proprietors 
through whose estates it was to pass, 
and mis they did by onering mem 
shares of^hp now undertaking, and 
ample l^uirA in name dlldamages for 
the ground taken. If neither bait 
took, and •a squire proved obdurate, 
generally ^ot such ample damages 
from Junes, who deemed the rail¬ 
way funds inexhaustible, as entirely 
o^^^his eyes and altered his viewK 
as to the comfarative merit of the 
railway and landed interest. In this 
way most important object was 
gained, attended with decisire effects 
«n the great contest which immediate¬ 
ly after ensued. The landed interesl^ < 
hitherto so united, was divided; a 
considerable portion of it came to re¬ 
gard its interests as identified with 
tlio railways—that is, th8 commercial 
interest—rather than with the fields 
—that is, the agriculftiral. It was 


the constant argument of the Anti-^ 
Corn-Law League that tlio repeal of 
the laws protecting apiculture would 
immensely augment the internal traf¬ 
fic of the country, and that between 
the effects of large quantities of grain 
coming in, and still larger of minerals 
anc^ manufactures going out, an un¬ 
limited amount of carriage on tho rail¬ 
ways with confidence be antici¬ 
pated. ^ere candle no question tliat 
these views wew, in part at least, well 
founded; and being presented to a 
generation heated by tho railway 
mania, and the very persons most 
likely in the first instance to profit 
by it, they proved with many land¬ 
ed proprietons extremely serviceable. 
Their interests as claimants on rail¬ 
ways or owners of their shares over¬ 
balanced their interests as proprietors 
of the soiL Thus at the very time 
when the universal distress arising 
from five bad seasons in succession 
hod engendered a powerful lea^io, 
which was making unheard-of efloilis 
to abolish every remnant of protection 
to agriculture, an element of seduction 
was thrown among its defenders, which 
caused mauy of them at tho decisive 
moment to disappear fiom the ranks 
in which they liad hitherto been 
found. 

8. The irffmediate effect of tho vast 
expenditure of capital upon domestic 
undertakings, which the railw^ mania 
occasioned, was immense, 
mand for labourers was ^ch, that 
even the multitudes of workmen who 
came «Yer from the neighbouring isl¬ 
and, to the number at one time of 
nearly a million, were unable to satis¬ 
fy it. Wages of ^ all kinds rose to 
nearly doulne their former amount. 
Common day-labourers, instead of 
eighteen pence, were getting half-a- 
crown and three shillings a-day; col¬ 
liers and iron-miners six or seven 
shillings, instead of three shillings 
and sixpence or four shillings. T^ 
price of all the materials used in rail¬ 
ways, especially iron, to da ex¬ 
travagant heignt; in D^eraber 1846^. 
it was at £12 a toff, mor^thefi double^ 
its former price. The immense sun^ 
circulated in wages augmented to a 
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very great degre^ the consumption of 
butcher-meat, beer, tea, sugar, and all 
articles of wearing apparel, which dif¬ 
fused prosperity through the dealers 
in these^articles.* The shuttle and the 
hammer rang merrily; joy and glad¬ 
ness for a mief spjice pervaded the 
land. This state of general prospe^^ty 
was attended, as is always the case, 
with one result, at which every friend 
of mankind must rej^'ice, a sensible di¬ 
minution of crime. + This is generally, 
it may be said always, the consequence 
of a state of prosperity and a general 
increase in the demand for labour. It 
arises in some degree, without doubt, 
from the lessening of the number of 
those unhappy persons who are forced 
by actual want and? suffering into the 
commission of crime. But in many 
more instances it is to be ascribed to 
the giving the working classes, gene¬ 
rally speaking,/wZZ occupation; a more 
effectual antidote against crime, in all 
ranks of society, than any other which 
human wisdom has ever yet devised. 

9. In one respect the general adop¬ 
tion of the railway system in tlie Brit¬ 
ish Islands has proved a lasting benefit, 
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especially to the comm ercial and manu¬ 
facturing classes. It has in a m^ner 
brought the different workstiops or the 
empire together, and enabled each to 
obtain in an incredibly short*'space of 
time, and at a comparatively trifling 
expense, what it requires from the ^ 
other. Immense is the advantage 
thence acemina to all the branches 
manufacture; so great, indeed, as to 
have lengthened the start, already suf- 
fit^jently great, which Great Britain 
had acquired over other nations in 
these respects. To tlm agriculturists 
also, especially in distant localities, it 
has proved a very great benefit,"liy 
bringing them in a manner much 
nearer their principal markets, and 
enabling butener-meat and dairy pro¬ 
duce of every kind to be brought even 
from the most distant places to tlio 
metropolis, ^nd great towns; while the 
inhabitants there have equally gained, 
by the lessened price at which the.^ 
articles can be purchased. In one re¬ 
spect, Jiowever, it has been attended 
by a consequence by no means equally 
satisfactory, and which has already 
come to Exercise an important influ- 


* The following figures, quoted by Sir B. Peel, in his address to the electors of Tam- 
worth, prove the great effect of the railway expenditure in ameliorating the condition and 
enlarging the consumption of the people> 


Articles Coi^uincd. 

n4i 

1.40“ 

Cocoa, . . . , ‘lb. 

Coifee, .... do. 

Currants, . . . cwt. 

^Rice, .... do. 

Pepper, ... lb. 

Sugar, . . . . cwt. 

Molasses, . . . ^ do. 

Tea.lb. 

Tobacco and Snuff, . do. 

Brandy, . . . gallons, 

Geneva, ... do. 

British Spirits, . . do. 

Malt chafed with duty, bushels, 

1,930,764 ‘ 
28,420,080 
190,071 
245,887 < 
2,750,790 
4,065,971 
402,422 
36,681,877 
22,308,385 
1,105,137 
15,404 
‘ 20,042,333 
30,164,446 

2,902,.327 
36,781.891 
859,316 • 
466,961 
8,297,431 
6,231,845 
682,665 
46,728,208 
27,001,903 
1.515.954 
40,211 
23,122,681 
41,979,0%^ 


—Sir R. Peel to Electors of Tamworth, July 1847.—PeePs MemoitSt il. p. 104. 

t Committals in England, Scotland, ^nd Ireland. 


To*n. 

Engknd. 

C I^OOtlADd. 

^ Ireland. 

1842 

31,309 

4,189 

21,186 

1843 

29,591 

3,616 

20,126 

1844 

26,542 

3,575 

19,448 

1$^ 

24,303 

3,537 

do,696 

1846 

25,107 

4,069 

18,492 


—toRTER, pp. 046, 658, 603. 
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€nce ujMii the political balance and 
futile destinies of the State. It has 
enormously increased the inhabitants 
and wealth, and in a proportional 
degree augmented the' political pre¬ 
ponderance, of the great towns. The 
metropolis and the chief coiumcrcial 
and manufacturing cities having be¬ 
come so easy of accesp the concourse 
of the inhabitants of the country to the 
vast emporiums of industry, wealth, 
and pleasure, has been increased tosan 
unprecedented degree. The greater 
part of the puJfehaaos, even hy the in¬ 
habitants of the most distant counties, 
ar^now made in them. Their wealth 
and population in consequence are 
rapidly augmenting, while the small 
towns are declining, and in many of 
the rural districts the numbers of the 
people are rapidly diminishing. Lon¬ 
don is now adding 60,000«*i^ annu- 
^^y to its numbers; Glasgow, Liver- 
]TOol, and Manchester, from 10,000 to 
12,000 each; while from the agricul¬ 
tural districts of Ireland 2,^00,000 
human beings have emigrated during 
the last sixteen years, and, geiieially 
speaking, the inhabitants of nie purely 
agricultural or pastoral counties are 
declining. This is a most serious con¬ 
sideration, for it augments the re¬ 
semblance, in many respects so close, 
between the State and prospects of 
society in the British Islands, and that 
Which characterised Italy and Greece 
in t]^ doubling daya^f the Roman 
Empire, • ^ 

10. In, one respect the railway sys¬ 
tem has bequeathed a great and en¬ 
during benefit to the species, which 
will survive the empire which gave it 
birth. It has brou^t to the in^bit- 
towns the means of going to 
the countiy, aSd to the iphabitan^ of 
the country the means of going into the 
towns. “Railways,” says Miss Mar- 
tineau, “ were to run not %nly along 
the margin of the southern part of the 
idand, and round the niargin of tk6 
misty Scottish mountains, but through 
the yale in which Furness Abbey had 
hitherto stood shrouc^ and among 
old cathedrals, of which the traveller 
might see half-a-dozen in a day. It 
was on Eister Monday 1844 that ex 


Bip 

cursion trips with , ^um-tickets were 
first heard of. Hero began the benc' 
fits of clieap pleasm-e-trips to the hard 
workers of the nation. The process 
had begun from which inctilculable 
blessing were to accrue to the mind, 
morals, and manners of the people. 
F^m this time the exclusive class was 
to meet the humbler classes face to 
face. The peer, and the manufacturer, 
and the farmer,® were heiicefortli to 
meet and talkfln the railway carriage, 
and have a chance of understanding 
each other. The proud were to part 
with some of their prejiiclicc, and the 
ignorant with some of their ignorance; 
and other walls of partition than park 
enclosures were to be thrown down. 
The operative was to see new sights 
hithtrto quite out of his reach—the 
ocean, the mountain, the lake, and 
old ruins, and new inventions; and 
the London artisan was ere long to 
live within sight of trees and gi'cen 
fields, and yet go to his work every 
day. As unwholesome streets in Lon- 
don were pulled down, hamlets were 
to arise at a littlo distance in the 
country, from which the humbler 
classes could go and return to their 
daily labour in the centre of the town. 
The diet of millions was to be im¬ 
proved, fi^ and foreign fruits being 
conveyed from the town into the coun¬ 
try, and milk, butter, and vegetables, 
fresh from the country, into the towps. 
Everybody's wants were 
known by the general conAiunication 
about to be established, and the sup¬ 
ply ffas *to reach the want) and the 
wish. The change was vast, the pro- 
s]^ct magnificent; but this chanj^c, 
like every other, had to pass at its 
outset' through a wilderness of diffi¬ 
culties.” 

11. It can hardly be supposed that 
a statesman so experienced as Sir R. 
Feel was really deceived hy the flatter¬ 
ing and fallacious ap^rances which 
the effects of the railwfljr mania at first 
exhibited, or that he imagine^ pre¬ 
sent prospects were to f)o x>erpetual. 
Certain it is, however, ^at^e acted 
as if he believed this really was to be" 
the case. Carried away by the tumult 
of activity and temporary prosperity 
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which pervadeJi the country, he did £590,447,000! It is difficult to say to 
evo^hing in his power, botli as >in what state the county ^wouldp havo 
individual and the head of the Govern- been reduced if tliese wild speculations 
ment, to swell the enthusiasm in which had all been carried into Execution; 
it origSiated. By the existing rules of and nothing can illustrate so strongly 
Parli^ent, a tenth of the estimated the extreme peril of the course on which 
expense of every railway required to bo Government had now adventured, 
deposited before the bill for prom^ing in first passing a Bank Charter Act, 
it was introduced. A committee was which in effect compelled the Bank, 
appointed to consider the subject in and all other banks, to lower their 
1844, and it recolCimended that the discounts to 3 per cent when gold was 
deposit-money shoulfi be reduced a plentiful, and then a Railway Act, 
half, or to a twentieth, which was which reduced the sums required to* 
immediately made the foundation of a be paid in deposit on the projected 
bill which obtained the sanction of lines from 10 to 5 per cent. 

Parliament in the same session. To 13. Like many other rash and im- 
this great concession in favour of spe- prudent courses of conduct, however 
culation, the vast increase in it which fraught with lasting and perilous con- 
so soon after took place, and the un- sequences, the measures of Government 
bounded effects which thence arose, is at this period were attended by imme- 
in a great measure to be ascribed. The diate and flattering benefits. The path 
general fervour on the subject was ere which IdJTdirectly over the abyss was- 
long still farther inflamed by the im- in the outset strewed with flowera. 
posing ceremony which took place at The prosperous condition of all the 
the commencement of the Trent Val- great intei-ests in the country was un- 
ley Railway, when Sir R. Peel in per- equivr3ally evinced in the returns of 
son, with a silver spade, tiuned up the its trade, manufactures, shipping, and 
first sod, which was followed by the revenue. The imports between 1842 
most enthusiastic speeches on the un- and 1847 rose from £65,000,000 to 
bounded prospects which these under- £90,000,000; and the declared value 
takings were to open to the countiy. of the British and Irish exports from 
12. To appreciate the immense effect £47,000,000 to £68,000,000. The rev- 
this reduction in the sump required as enue, notwithstanding a reduction of 
deposits to be paid had in'stimulating taxation in these five years of about 
these extraordinary undertakings, it is £6,000,000,* which more than compen- 
only necessary to refer to the official sated the income-tax, had advanced 
acc0u“-i^ of the railways, for which from £47,0^,000 to 690,000. 
plans weffl deposited in terms of the The shipping in the same period rose 
Act of Parliament up to the Slat De- from 4,600,000 tons to abov#^ 7,000,000 
cember 1846. The number of these tons, indicating an increase of at least 
lines for which plans wore lodged was, 60 per cent in the bulk and weight of 
in 1844, 248; but in 1845 it bad risen the exports and imports of the^coun- 
to the enormous amount of 8151 The try. All this took place not only 
sums deposited on the lines in the first without any increase, ^ut with*!fbi*8x- 
year were £6,432,155, and the esti- traordina^ diminution, in our imports 
mated sums to complete the under- of food, which, till the disastrous years 
takings were £44,927,000. In the 1846 and 1847, which witnessed tlie 
succeeding year, however, the capital Irish fanfine, had sunk to little more, 
required to be paid on deposits for new ^than 300,000 quarters of wheat a-year!' 
projects was £89,136,000; the sum, of fit must beSionfessed that this extra- 
£60,927,000 had been already expend ordinary flood of prosperify, enduring 
ed on the Vfies in the course of exe- for five years immediately succeeding 
* cution; and( tlie liabilities connected a corresponding period of unmitigated 
with th4 new projects, after deducting adversity which had preceded it, af- 
the deposits paid, amounted to the forded a just a^bject of congratulation 
enormous and almost fabulous sum of to the Prime Minister, and seemed to 
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warrant the confidence of the country sumption, I would nit have proposi 
in a /i^tesii^n whose magic wand had this if I had not felt the stronmstper- 
so quickly converted desolation and suasion that by continuing the mcome- 
ruin into/lches and prosperity.* tax it will be in the powerof the House 
14. Sir R. Peel ma^ an adroit use to make arrangements with respect to 
^f the flood of prosperity which, from taxation, which will be the foundation 
a temporary cause, was thus ]^ured of great future commercial prosperity, 
upon the country, to carry out to a andawhich will add materially to the 
nauch greater extent ^han he had comforts of those who ore caUed upon 
hitherto done the new commercial to contribute to it In considering the 
policy with which he conceived the taxes on consumfiiion wliich are to bo 
wellbeing of the country was indip- reduced, the p^is to be taken into 
solubly wound up. He was enabled view are the weight of the taxes which 
to meet the Parflament of 1846 in the enter into the price of articles of gene- 
most triumphant manner. The wia- ml consumption, those which press 
dom*of liis policy seemed to be estab- most heavily on the raw materials 
lished, beyond the possibility of doubt, which constitute the staple manufac- 
by the result. Instead of the woefiil tures of tho country, the comparative 
tale of a deficit, which under the ad- expense incurred in their coDcction, 
ministration of his predecessors had so and which taxes, if removed, would 
often sickened the heart of the nation, give most scope to the commercial en- 
he was to come forward wilbthe glad terprise of the country. These are the 
tilings of a large surplus. Suppos- objects which Government have had in 
ing, no said, the property-tax • to be view, in the selection of taxes forre- 
continued, the revenue in the year duction, which I am about to propose, 
ending 5th April 1846 would ^ount I do not propose to maintain any can¬ 
to £53,700,000, and the expenditure siderahle mrpltts of income over expen^ 
would bo only £49,700,000, even after diiwre; but in the conviction that the 
taking into account an inA^ase of House will at all events maintain pub- 
£l,000,000for the service of the navy, lie credit, I shall propose a reduction 
which he most wisely proposed. But of certain duties whicii are rather on- 
as £600,000 of this surplus consisted eroiis than productive. First, to begin 
of payments frMn China, which would with sugar, I propose to lower the 
only continue I yean more, he would duty on bftwn muscovado from 25s. 
take tho incom#at £53,14)0,000, leav- 3d. to 14s. On East India sugar of 
ing a surplus of £3,400,000 when the tho same description, tho duty to be 
addit^ns^dfttimates fo^he navy were 18s. 8d., and on free-labo^i f i*i^n 
taken into*consideratiow sugar 28a 3d. The effcoA of these 

16. ** Igiow approach,” said Sir Ro- chauges will be, I think, to lower the 
bert, “ the most important question pricePof sugar IJd. a-pound at a cost 
erf all, which is, how we are to dispose to the revenue of £1,300,006 a-year. 
of this surplus. I propose to do so by The export duly on coals I propose 
^ income-to, anc/to take away altogether at a cost of 
reduUii^ in the duties on con- £120,000. On the raw materials em- 

* Exports, Imports, and Revenue op Great Britain, and Srippino and 
Poor-Rates op England prom 1842 to 1847, both included. 


Tm 

UrltUh ond Irfsb 
Bxpons->1>«> 
olared Valuo. 

ImpoA.- 
Offldal Valoo. 

1842 

1843 
•1844 

1845 

1840 

1847 

£47,381,023 

52,278,440 

58,584,992 

60,111,081 

57,786,875 

58,842,377 

£65i^4,720 
70,003,358 
85,441,656 
^.281,058 
7t,953,875 
90,021,866 


Rerenue 



Poor Rot«s~ ' 
EncUfid. 

£4,W2,45S 
5,208,027 
4,076,003 
5,030,703 
4#S4,204# 
5,298,787 


Numborof 

PftUp«I»— 

EngUnd. 


^Porter's Proffttsa pp. 856, 390, 475, 04, 
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ployed in inanufactures, 813 in num-: 
ber, I propose'to remove altogether 
the du^ on 430, which will get rid j 
of a vast number of troublesome ac- 
countSft and no small amount of ex¬ 
pense ; and release altogether from 
duty the important raw materials of 
silk, hemp, flax, certain kinds of 
furniture woods, animal and vegetable 
manures, and a great variety of lesser 
articles. The enti|p loss to the Treas¬ 
ury from these reduct^ns will be only 
£320,000, and the relief to the coun¬ 
try immense. The duty on cotton 
wool is to be entirely taken off, at a 
loss of £630,000 to the Exchequer. 
The duty on glass is from 200 to 300 
per cent on the cost of the manufac¬ 
tured article, a burden which renders 
competition impossible with the man¬ 
ufacturers of France, Belgium, and Bo¬ 
hemia. 1 propose to take this tax off 
altogether, which will occasion a loss 
to the revenue of £642,000. These 
reductions taken together amount to 
£3,338,000, being within a trifle of 
the surplus of £3,409,000 with which 
the House has to deal. In considera¬ 
tion of these reductions, and of the 
benefit they will confer upon the coun- 
tiy, I propose the farther continuance, 
for the limited period of three years, 
of tlie income-tax.'* 

16. On the other hand* it was con¬ 
tended by Mr Baring : “Sir R. Peel 
originally demanded the income-tax 
years ^ a means of tempor¬ 
arily restcM’ing the revenue, upon the 
promise that the tax, when this had 
been effected, was to be remove^;,; but 
what is the state of the finances now ? 
On the face of his own estimate the 
income in the ensuing year, if you de¬ 
duct from it the income-tax and the 
Chinese payments, is only £47,900,000, 
and the expenditure £49,700,000, leav¬ 
ing a deficiency on the revenue, as it 
stood before it was laid on, of £1,800,000. 
This is a circumstance well worthy of 
consideration. ^ You imposed the in¬ 
come-tax to close a deficiency and com- 
■'pensato a ^ange reduction of indirect 
Jaxation, au& after a trial of three 
^ years in ^ peliod of profound and uni- 
versal and when the public re¬ 

venues during all that time have been 
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largely benefited by the Chinese pay¬ 
ments, the income has not re^vered 
itself, and but for that ids. the nation 
would be still in an aunui^ deficiency 
of nearly £2,000,000. Your boasted 
surplus is entirely mode up of the 
come - tax ; and, markworthy circum¬ 
stance, the effect of the lar^e repeal of 
the indirect made ^ree years 

ago has not been, as was predicted, to 
restore the revenue in other quarters, 
Ijpt were it not for the direct income- 
tax the Exchequer would still be in a 
state of lamentable deficiency. Sir R. 
Peel has calculated the surplus, even 
with the income-tax kept on, alf only 
£90,000 ; and that excess, small as it 
is, rests entirely upon the supposition 
of an increased consumption which 
was by no means sure of being real¬ 
ised. We are told that the selection 
of article on which the tax is to bo 
remitted has beeii made on the pun- 
ciple of being able to take off the en¬ 
tire income-tax at the end of three 
more gears; but in proceeding on that 
supposition it is much to be mared ho 
is repeating again the too sanguine 
anticipjftions of ‘Prosperity Robin¬ 
son,’ who took off taxes to the amount 
of three or four millions, expecting 
that in three years the revenue would 
in consequence increase five milHons. 

17. “The facts no means war¬ 
rant these expectations. Nothing is 
so fallacious in principle, or has been 
so often disproved in prAciice^^^as the 
assertion nof^so often ref^at^, that 
the only way to insure an increase of 
the revenue is to lower the duties. The 
contrary has been decisively establiat* 
ed by experience; scarcely an inctance 
is to be found in our annals of a con¬ 
siderable remission of taxatior^beug 
followed by such au ^crease of con¬ 
sumption as compensated the loss to 
the revenue. In 1816 the revenue 
was £71,900,000; taxes were token off 
to the amount of £17,500,000; and in ‘ 
*\819 the ro^nue was only£52,155,000, 
showing a difference of £19,745,000 ; • 
and proving that the other brapehes 
of the revenuesiso far from having im- 

E roved by thil mat reduction of taxes, 
ad actuaUy fallen off in the next three 
years by £2,600,000, even after de- 
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ducting; from the deficiency the whole observation in this delite ami decision ^ 
amoiy^ of the t^xes remitted. In the of the House. The is, that by 
live years enaing in 1826 the taxes re- common consent the income-tax was 
mitted £13,000,000, and the re- now continued for three years longer, 
venue was not restored by about when not only had all the (fircum- 
^4,000,000. In the three years end- stances stated in justification of its firat 
ing in 1829 the taxes taken off were imposition ceased to exist, but the sit- 
£9,600,000; but even in 1839 the re- uatiAii of the xiation was the reverse, 
vanue had not recover^ the loss by In 1842 the news hadjuat been received 
£4,600,000. Between 1815 and 1830 of an unparaUoled disaster in Affghan- 
the taxes taken off were £33,000,000; istan; an expensive war was luging in 
and the loss to the revenue wo* China; and Go#rnmcnt at home had 
£22,000,000. In the face of these to contend with a yawning^ deficit 
facts, so unifoni and so long conti- yearly increasing, which at length had 
nued. what ground is there for holier- reached the fonnidable amount of 
ing tnat the effect of the present re- £3,500,000 a-year. Now, the disaster 
mission of taxes will be different, or in Affghanistan had been effaced by a 
that increased consumption will now glorious triumph; the war in Chma 
for the first time follow diminished had ceased, and its expenses been sue-, 
duties ? It is too evident that the ceeded by a lar^e tribute, which had 
expectation is entirely illusory; in* considerably tended to right the British 
creased consumption will com- finances; profound peace prevailed in 
peij^te seriously-diminished indirect every part of the world; and so far 
taxation, and if the House agrees to from a deficit of £3,500,000 a-year 
remit the duties on consumption now existing, there was a surplus in the 
proposed for reduction, it is equivalent hands of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
to consenting for ever to what he has chequer of exactly that amount. Ynt 
himself called 'the dire scoyrge of the income-tax was renewed without 
direct taxation.’any abatement! The second is, that 

18. Notwithstanding these argu- the large surplus which, for the first 
rnents, so entirely were the views of time since 1837, the public finances 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in exhibited, was applied, not to the re- 
harmony with the ideas of the great duction of tjje income or other direct 
majority of the House, that Ihe bill taxes, but of a variety of indirect taxes, 
passed, with veiy^little opposition, by considered as oppressive to the springs 
a majority of 208, the numbers being of industry, or os entering largely in^ 
263 to^S.'^^’his great jnajority was the price of articles of 

obtained by^he junction ff nearly the sumption. The third was, •that no 
whole Libefi^ party with the adherents surplus whatever was reserved for the 
of the Admmiatration, leaving a small liquidftion of the National Debt, the 
minority of decided Protectionists and interest being provided for, and no 
^dicals alone in opposition. But more. The times were far di^nt from 
although this financial project thus those when the House of Commons 
exoitei^ery littU discussion, and was pledged itself, by solemn protestations 
carried by so la^e a majority, yet it in 1819, never, under any circuni- 
was a most unfortunate step in the stances, to suffer the Sinking Fund to 
^financial history of Great Britain, and sink below £5,000,000. A new sys- 
was the first decided announctoient of tern of finance directly oppowd to the 
^he new commercial and financial sys- former had been adopt^ which work- 
tern which was thereafter^or a con-^red as great a change in our national 
fiiderable period to govern the Legis- prospects as free trade did in our pom* 
lature.of the country. mercial; and that systemIponsistcd in 

19. Three things emiril|>tly descrip- the substitution oL director mdirect' 

tive of the vast alteration in the ideas taxation, and the ^tiro ananmnment 
of men, and the ruling^rinciples of of the Sinking ^nd. • 

statesmen^ are particularly worthy of 20. The Sinking Fund had been so 
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long ignored]^ in consequence of its matter of necessity. Thus the mone- 
almost constant disappearance, since tary sy^em of Sir E.'P^1 wa^he im- ^ 
the moneta^ system of 1819 was in- mediate cause of the extmetion of the' 
troduced. The National Debt, which Sinking Fund, the fearfufyeductinn in 
in 18l9 was £794,980,480, in 1844 was the military and naval armaments of 
still £771,069,858—showing a diminu- the State, the abandonment of protec¬ 
tion of only £23,000,000 m twenty- tion, and introduction of free trade in 
five years. In the twenty-twefy^a its room, and the reimposition of the 
ending with 1850, the sum paid off was income - taxf as a permanent buifien 
only £16,647,000. The nation had upon the nation—effects so great and 
thus become acciiStomed to regard the momentous as amply to vindicate the 
reduction of the I^tioual Debt as, pprominent place assigned to that sys- 
practically speaking, an impossibility; tem among the great springs of social 
and therefore it was not surprising that change in those islands in the first half 
the entire devotion of the surplus to of the nineteenth century. , 
the reduction of taxation by Sir II. Peel 

excited veiw little attention. But it 21. While Great Britain was thus 


is not BO apparent how they so quietly 
submitted, in a period of profound 
peace and imexampled prospeiity, to a 
substitution of a heavy direct for a com¬ 
paratively light indirect taxation, and 
the reimposition of a burden against 
Avhich the people had risen as one man 
at the close of the French war. This 
was no doubt in a great degree owing 
to the fact, that the income-tax, as 
now restored, reached incomes only 
above £150 a-year, whereas the former 
came down to £50, and the nation 
generally had no objection to a heavy 
load of exclusive taxation being laid 
on a body of proprietors pot numbering 
in all two hundred thousand persons. 
Add to this, that the mercantile class, 
Jiiken as a body, always advocate direct 
HI prsfe-’ence to indirect taxation, for 
the simple reason that they can easily 
evade the former but not the latter. 
This the landholders cannot dS* They 
hope, too, that the diminution of in- 
flirect taxes will augment their sales 
and increase their profits. But the 
main reason why at this juncture the 
substitution of direct for indirect taxa¬ 
tion to so considerable an extent was 
not seriously objected to was, that the 
effect of the cli^pening system intro¬ 
duced in 1819, and rigidly carried ouj 
by subsequeift Acts^ had been to occa- 
.sioi^so great a fall in the price of the 
articles of^ommerce, and the conse- 
' quent inc&Kea of ihe persons dealing 
iu theti, tnat a corresponding dimi- 
<..iiutian in the fiscal buraena attaching 
to them had become, in a manner, a 


engaged in the prosecution of changes 
consequent on the extension of the 
currency during the influx of gold un¬ 
der the Bank Charter Act, and the 
effects^ the alterations were appear¬ 
ing in an entire change in the findteial 
and commercial policy of the State, 
Ireland was fast relapsing into the state 
of stfvage barbarism from which it had 
been temporarily extricated by the in¬ 
fluence of O'Connell and the preaching 
of Father Mathew. During the in¬ 
fluence of the former the passions of 
the people had been kept enchained as 
by the arms of a mighty enchanter, in 
order to hurl them,|jiike the fotcfc of a 
well-disciplined army, with accumu¬ 
lated fords againsr the Government. 
Under the enthusiasm ^akened by 
the latter, funds, w^ich«hitherto 
had been listed in riot and intoxica¬ 
tion, were mainly directed«!;o the forma¬ 
tion and support of a fund destined 
to effect the repeal of the Union, '^d 
the severance of Ireland from*bonnec- 
tion with Great Britain. But although 
during particular laments oi ferVour 
such political or religious passions may 
prevail over the natural wants and in«t- 
stinctspf our nature, no reliance can 
be placed on their exercising any las^ 
ing sway over mankind. ,The period 
of feactiofi speedily arrives, and when 
it does, the effects of the long pent-up 
passions, like the ravages a restrain- 
ed flood, asa^'bnly the greater from the 
duration of the previous coercion. This 
truth was st^kiugly evinced in Ireland 
at this period; for the serious crimes 
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ftr which persons were committed in sides, however, violentllr ohjected to 
1845 only 16,696, while in 1846 the absence of religious teachinir, and. 
•tlwy h^ risenHo 18,492, and in 1847, the of ** godless colleges resound- 
when $h 0 fanJlne had begun, to 31,209. ed alike in the Protestant and the Ca^ 
22. Sir R. Peel was deeply affected tholic ranks. Yet, however rndfeh it 
by, the accounts which reached him is to be regretted that circumstances 
from all quarters of the increase of should ever occur wliich render it ne- 
disorder and a^rian crimes in Ire- ce^rjfcto separate religious from soeu- 
land, and the r^axation the strong lar raucation, it is difficult to see what 
bond of coercion which had hitherto other plan could have been followed in 
been thrown on the passions of the a country so distrac#d by theological 
people by the influence of the Roman disputes, that eaclf party would rather 
Catholic clergy; and he thought the see their childi’eu ignorant than edu- 
means of restoring%rder could only be cated by their opponcutB. And al- 
found in raising the character and ex- though the new colleges have not been 
tending the influence of the higher attended -with all the success wliich 
classes of the Romish clergy. He en- was anticipated from them, their pro- 
deavoured, with this view, to extend gresa has been respectable, aiul they 
to them, and to the community gene- have undoubtedly conferredgreat bene- 
rally, the benefits of an improved sec- fits on the community, 
ular and religious education. IiMreas- 23. Another measure, framed witlt 
ed with these ideas, he inserteMn the the view of elevating the character of, 
Queer's Speech in this session a re- and lessening the political danger aria- 
commendation to the Commons to con- ingfrom, the Roman Catholic clergy, 
sider the best means of extending and was brought forward in this session, 
improving academical education indre- which excited a much more violent 
land; and in pursuance of this sugges- opposition, and is still the subject of 
tion, Sir James Graham brougM in a deep regret to a largo and influential 
bill on 9th May for the erection ofthree portion of the community. This was 
colleges—one at Belfast, one at Cork, an enlarged endowment for Maynooth 
and pne in Limerick—where the most College, where tlie Catholic clergy were 
ample means were to be afforded for educated in the principles of their own 
education to all closes and all sects of faith. The oiidnal grant f o this estab- 
religion. There were to be no theolo- lishment had been £9000 a-year; but 
gic5 professors in%ny of ^em; the this was found to be altogether inade- 
objoct being to fhrnisn the means of quate either to its necessities or tim 
secular eiuca'J^ without i^ligious dis- numbers of persons requiring ed^atiblv 
tinction; but Very facilit^as to be there,who. being almost all in fixe very 
given to thegestabliahmant of theolo- humblest ranks of life, were unable to 
gical chairs by voluntary means in contribtfte anything to the expenses of' 
connection with the colleges. It could the college. To remedy this defect, 
not be %aid that this ^tablishment and, if pos-sible, elevate the class both 
was excessive in a countiy where there of the teachers and the pupils at the 
were at ftiis time-8,400,000 inhabit- seminaiy, Sir R. Peel proposed to ex- 
ants, 400,000 children at the national tend the Government jjrant to £26,380 
^hools, and as yet only one university a-year, to make provision for five hun- 
—-that of Trinity College, Dublin. The dred students, and raise the professors’ 
int proposed, too,wasveiy moderate, salaries, so as to insure comfort and 
Sling only £100,000 to build the three respectability to persons holding these 
colleges, and £18,000 a-yeaf*from the Sftuations. As might h^e been ex- 
Consolidated Fund to keep them up. pected, this measure excited tfie iqpst 
•The bill^passed, accordinglv, by a ma- violent opposition among zealous, 
jority of 177 to 26 in thwfJommons, Protestant^ and m^tinM^exu held 
and mthout a division in the Lords, in every part of the TcingiJom el 


soon 


and the colloges were estal^hed. Bin- as it was Drought forward, in which it 
cere but vehement partisans on both was denounced, in the most unmoaa- 
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urod terms, p a direct encouragement j 
of Popery, superstition, and treason, ‘ 
iDOth to the State and the Christian' 
lelicion. The Dissenters over the 
■whwe kingdom cordially united with 
the Episcopalians in resisting the 
measure; and in some of the most 
violent meetings, it was prop^eiand 
carried, amidst loud acclamation^hat 
the Prime Minister should be irape?*.ch- 
cd. After maiiyidays of animat^ and 
protracted debate^ however, the bili 
was carried in the Commcns by a ma¬ 
jority of 133, the numbers being 317 
to 184. In the Lords, it excited also 
a violent debate, but was carried by a 
majority of 167, the numbers being 
226 to 69. A protest was lodged by 
live bishops and three lay peers, on 
the ground that the bill “provided 
for the maintenance of religious error 
uiid opposition to the Reformation, 
And countenanced the notion that re¬ 
ligious truth was a matter of indiffer¬ 
ence to the State.*' 

24. By this bill the Roman Catho¬ 
lics gained the great advantage, the 
importance of which was not at first 
perceived, but ero long became con¬ 
spicuous, which was, that the main¬ 
tenance of their educational establish¬ 
ment, on a liberal scale, was thrown 
on the consolidated fund, and thereby 
withdrawn from the Annual votes of 
Parliament; and there can be no doubt 
that the nation gained also, at least 
"»■« ])^nt of tranquillity, by having a 
siibjeot exciting such violent passions 
emancipated from annual discussion. 
Never was a measure introdliced with 
better intentions, or more in harmony 
with the principles of an enlightened 
toleration, and yet its effects have been 
to the last degree disastrous; and what 
is very remarkable, chiefly from its de¬ 
feating the ve^ object for which it was 
introduced. This is now admitted by 
every candid observer of all parties, 
reli^ous as well as civil. It was in¬ 
tended to elevate the condition afid 
acquirements of the Catholic clergy, 
aim btinc them more into harmony 
with the» Government of the State, 
and ilha^^JAt the opposite effect 
It hal lowered the standard both of 
their education and ideas, and render¬ 


ed them more tlian ever the irreconcil¬ 
able enemies of the Frotesty^t Estab¬ 
lishment and British dinnection. This 
has arisen from a cause if Jiich was never 
thought of by either the advocates or 
the opponents of the measure ;^but 
which, when it came into -operation, 
produced decisive effects, and that so 
naturally,ijthat the only astonkhing 
thing is, that it was not foreseen and 
predicted from the beginning. 

25. The cause of the failure is, that 
the young priests are now educated at 
home instead of tibroad, and thereby 
become more imprecated than ever 
with the bigotry ana violenf feelings 
which centuries of dissension have en¬ 
gendered between the rival Churches 
in Ireland. Before Mayuootli was 
established, the young men intended 
for the priesthood were all sent to St 
OmeniitSalamanca, or some foreign uni¬ 
versity ; and it was the precisfl^object 
of its institution to put a stop to this, 
because it was thought it brought the 
clqi'ical youth under foreign ecclesias¬ 
tical influence. It has prevented that 
evil, but it has induced a much greater 
one—namely, the bringing them under 
the direct control of a body much in¬ 
ferior in acquirement, and mudi more 
inflamed by passion, than any foreign 
hierarchy—the Relish clergy of Ire¬ 
land. Half a century ago, when the 
priests had all be^n educated at a for¬ 
eign seminary, the Catholic incumbent 
of a paris^ in Irelanft^as^ften the 
best infoifiied, and sometimes the most 
liberal person in it. Ifc would be no 
easy matter to find such a phenomenon 
now. Educated at Maynooth, instruct¬ 
ed by ita local teachers, and contracted 
in their ideas and information to the 
narrow and impas|}oned field of Irish 
contention, the priests have become 
less informed, and, as a necessary cojj^ 
sequence, more bigoted. Liberality, 
wHiclf was formerly advancing wUh 
rapid strides among them, has been 
almost ohtirely bliditedlCy this cala¬ 
mitous change, and Great Britain has 
found to its co^ that there is an evil* 

f renter lUfia that of the priesthood 
eing educated at a foreign seminary, 
and that i^ being educated at their 
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^6, A measure which excited mucli 
less attention at the time than those 
ferccly«<fc'bate^^ Irish questions, but 
was attended ^th unmitigated bless¬ 
ings in the enl, was the new Poor-Law 
^ Bill, introduced by Lord Advocate 
M‘^eill,'* for Scotland, which passed 
into law in this session of Parliament. 
Like England and all other countries 
whi(!h embraced the Frot(jtant faith, 
Scotland at the Reformation had ex¬ 
perienced the immense evils arising 
from the suppression of the streams 
of charity which in former days had 
flowed from the walls of the monastic 
establishments. Left destitute by this 
calamitous change, in the midst of a 
rude and distracted country, the poor 
in Scotland were reduced to the lowest 
point of misery, insomuch that a great 
and comprehensive measure for their 
relief was in a manner forced upgn the 
Legislature. This was done the 
Act K79, c. 74, which, nearly coii- 
teinporary with the 42d of Elizabeth, 
the foundation of the English poor- 
laws, and brought about by the sJhie 
necessity, was mainly copied from the 
English statute, and fully imbuecUvith 
its humane and benevolent spirit. By 
this Act, the poor, the sick, the aged, 
the indigent, the impotent, and those 
who have not wherewithal to maintain 
themselves, were d«clared entitled to 
legal relief ; and the heritors in each 
palish were ordered* o meet atid assess 
themselves fo^their relief, tlie one-half 
to be laM on /tie lancUor^^ and the 
other on the tenants. 

27. It is impossible that words can 
be found indicating a more humane 
iuteiftion than those in this statute; 
but unfoAunately the whole intentions 
of the Legislature were frustrated, and 
Scotland was left^for two centuries 
and a half after it had passed, practi¬ 
cally speaking, without any system of 
parochial relief at all, in consequence 
o^an unfortunate decision of the Court 
‘of Session in regard to its^uiminis- 
tration. R^eated statutes and royal 
proclamations had enjoined the sheriffs 
*and justices to put the 1^ into full 
execution; but the admim»tKition of 
it was intrusted, in the first instance, 

* Now (1857) the Lord Justioe-GeneraL 


to the heritors and kirk-session, or 
churchwardens, of each|parish, who 
formed a little court which was to sit 
in judgment on each claim for relief 
preferred against the parish. Uiijiap- 
pily the Supremo Judges took uj) tlio 
idea that this administrative body 
constituted a court of law in the legal 
sen^ or the word, and tlierefore that 
thmr decisions could be reviewed only 
in The Court of Se^n. Thus were 
the sheriffs, the oijdinary judges of the 
bounties, ousted of their jurisdiction 
in this matter; and as a decision of 
the Court of Session could not, in gen¬ 
eral, be obtained in loss than eighteen 
months, and at a cost of at least ;£6(> 
or £70, the review of that supreme 
court was of course, in the case of 
paupers, practically speaking, out of 
the question. Thus the heritors and 
kirk-session, the very pai'ties who were 
to bear the assessment, were rendered 
virtually judges without appeal m their 
01V71 cai/^e. The result was that which 
ever has been, and ever will bo, tho 
case where such an absurd anomaly in 
judicial proceduro is permitted; they 
decided almost every case substan¬ 
tially in their own favour. They did 
not absolutely resist all claims for 
parochial relief, but they doled it out 
with so spaiing a hand that, pmeti- 
cally speaKing,»it was no relief at all. 
A shilling a-wcok to a widow with 
three or four children was deemed an 
ample allowance, and in most nlacey;^ 
even this pittance was refused ;*or in 
five-sixths of the parishes of Scotland, 
though ^ey all abounded with pau- 
ers, there was no rate levied at'all. 
o far had this gone that it W8S uni¬ 
versally thought in England, and even, 
believed in many i)arts of Scotland 
itself, that there were no poor-laws to- 
tho north of the Tweed. 

28. As long as Scotland was a purely 
agiicultural and pastoral country, thi» 
state of things was not attended with 
evils which might havp been aiiti- 
anated. The landloi-ds were gener¬ 
ally resident; the collections at thG 
church-doom for the poor w|g:e toler¬ 
ably liberal; and a )|tron|^^eliBg of 
pride existed among the peasainry to- 
endurc any privations rather than ap- 
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ply themselves, or allow their relations 
to apply, for j||ublic charity. But with 
the s^ead of mines and manufactures, 
the increase of wealth, and the rise of 
CTea^ towns, this auspicious social con¬ 
dition of the people came to a termin- 
■ation. A large proportion of the poor 
in all the'great towns came to be Irish, 
who were far from their relati^ns^d 
utterly destitute;* and the habits of 
civilised life andTrequent migratioii of 
the working-classes m>m one place to 
another^ rendered them almost all en-' 
tiiely unknown to the affluent around 
them when overtaken by misfortune. 
Those evils, which had been long felt 
and bemoaned by the humane, though 
.stoutly denied by the selfish, were 
brought to a cliniaK by the long-con¬ 
tinued distress in the country from 
1837 to 1842, during which the poor of 
Scotland, almost entirely unprovided 
for, underwent miseries probably un¬ 
paralleled in any Christian land, for 
they had the evils of civilisation with- 
tout its advantages. Fortunately these 
evils, and particularly the connection 
of-continued fever, as well as other 
epidemics, with the condition of the 
poor in the lai'gor towns, at length 
attracted the attention of some mem¬ 
bers of the medical body. This was 
the more important, as some of the 
most benevolent members both of the 
clerical and legal professions, trusting 
too much to speculative views as to 
causes of destitution, and less con- 
vcrsaiTy with the realities of life in the 
lowest parts of our large towns, set 
themselves in decided opposition to 
any change in the old Scoten system 
of merely voluntary relief.* 

29. On the, other hand, a variety of 
facts tended^, to prove, that in a com¬ 
plex state of society the system of vgI- 
untary relief is never suffleient to meet 
the increase of destitution, which the 
vaiying modes of human existence, 
4ind the powers of procreation granted 
to the hum^m species, naturally 
volve; that tne increase of population,' 
ins/^ead of being checked, os Malthus 

* See p^ticularly Br Chalmers and the 
late LdJ^ ^^QpTopomlAlieratwns 

■in th$ mtiUh Poor-Law eonsidored and cowr 

‘ TimUd on. I^inhuigb, 1840. 


and others had supposed, by<he ^ 
crease of sin and misery, goes on m 
an increased ratio, um^r an/^circum-, 
stances admitting of human existence. 
The examples of Ireland and the High¬ 
lands of Scotland too surely indicated 
that^ simply by reason of the habitual 
recJdeasnesa of cJiarcLcter^ and absence 
otBXiartiJicialwcmts, in people brought 
up in a staf3 of extreme poverty, •cliis 
result inevitably follows. The natuiul 
result of this smte of things is severe 
suffering, and sometimes absolute de¬ 
struction of OTeat part of such popula¬ 
tions, by famine ana epidemic diseases. 
This consequence is always mctf t to bo 
apprehended when the richer members 
of such a people are accustomed to 
think it wiMom and charity to with¬ 
draw their attention from such suffer¬ 
ings, and “ pass by on the other side; ** 
and in such a state of society the only-' 
security which experience has shown 
to be effectual for applying remedies 
to the early stage of such evils, is that 
which is given by making Christian 
cha'aty a pari and parcel of the law, 
whereby assistance may be claivied 
by those whose habits will otherwise 
inevitably degenerate into recklessness 
and profligacy, and systematic inspec¬ 
tion may be depended on for counter¬ 
acting idleness and imposture. For¬ 
tunately, these evilj attracted the at¬ 
tention of one who had ttie heart to 
feel, the ‘bourage to assert, and the 
ability to carry throug^t^jvhat was ne¬ 
cessary to^^'ovide a retv,edy for them. 
Dr Alison, who had devoted benevo¬ 
lence unbounded, and talents of no 
ordinary kind, to the alleviation of the 
suffering with which he was surrohnd- 
ed in the city of Ediuburgli, wrote 
several pampmets, portraying in such 
striking and such tr:uthful colours the 
destitute condition of the Scotch poor, 
that it at last attracted the notice d? 
Gover^ent. A commission was is¬ 
sued, which took evidence and repott¬ 
ed in fav^^r of the change and a bill 
was introduced by the Lord Advo¬ 
cate, founded on its recommendations, ^ 
which, after encountering greftt oppo- * 
sition, at length'passed into a law. 

30. By this bill the axe was so far 
laid to thocroot of the evil» as tWt 
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irresponsible administration of the- tinction between the situation of the 
poor-laws was taken out of the hands poor in EngLind, andi Ireland, and 
.of the dftritori and kirk-sessions, who Scotland ; for while in^e two fonner 
had hitherto^conducted it. A Board countries the able-bodied are entitled 
of Supervision was appointed at Edin- to relief when out of work, in tlie lat- 
burgh, with the able and accomplish- ter they have no such right. No words 
odo Oriental diplomatist, Sir John can exaggerate the disastrous effects of 
McNeill, at its head, to raperintend this state of things, in a country where 
gei^rally the administration of the so^rj^ a portion of the working-clossos 
poOT over the whole count^", and with often thrown out of employment 
power, at very little expense, to fix the OTln the effect of commercial or mone- 
rate of aliment to be awarded to pau- tary crises, and the strikes in the manu- 
pers. A power was given to the sher-T facturing districts, which render dcsti- 
iffs to review the ^cisions of the par- tute thousands not concerned in tljom, 
ochial boards in a^itting or refusing but dependent on the combined work- 
to puteapplicanta on the roll, and to men. A painful example of this oc- 
decide litigated points between paidsh curred Avithin three years of the pass- 
and parish. Parish boards were ap- ing of the Scotch Poor-Law Act; for 
pointed to be elected by the ratepayers in the year 1847, while in England 
above £5 a-year, who a^inistered the 1,626,201 poor were relieved, of whom 
whole poor-laws in the first instance, 666,338 were able-bodied, and in Irc- 
and various provisions were made for land above 900,000, in Glasgow and 
the inaintenance of lunatics, tne edu- its immediate vicinity above 130,000 
cation of pauper children, for medical poor were out of employment, includ- 
attendance to the poor, and building ing the families of the labourers, with- 
poor-houses in large cities. So far the out any claim whatever on the funds 
provisions of the Act were admiifble, of public charity,* 
and they applied a remedy where it 

was most needed in taking the irre- * The sfcatuto law of Scotland Beems to be 
sponsible administration of the poor- '“ways chargeable with this anoitmlona and 

laws out 01 tlie nancls ot tiie neritors declared the ri^it of able-bodied poor to re- 
and kirk-sessions. But in one essen- lief if destitute, as well as the age<( sick, and 

respect it contained a grievous de- terns as words can 

« . T*. , , i. ^ ^ T X* ij. • do, by the ruling Act on the subject, which 

feet, which hw becti severely felt since. nearly contiRnpojary with the 42d Eliza- 

It said nothing as to the able-bodied beth, which established the Englisli poor- 

VOOTt probably because, by*a solemn laws, the Act 1579, c. 74, entitled “For pun- 
4 . 1 .« :%w iahment of the #<rono and idle beggars, and 

decifflon of Court session in relief of the poor and impotent.” ^le listr 

1804, itniad wen determftjfd that the directed to be made up for suatent^ion ore, 

J )Oor able to work, but unable by their ** all aged poor^ impotent, and decayed per- 

aboixr to eafli a subsistence from Wgh 

price% were entitled to reliei. Had wojSf and ytho of neceenitp must live'bvalTiit.'* 
thi^ precedent been followed, it would llie justices are to inquire if theybeolseased 
all have*been well ; but unfortunately, w* thereuixm t(> 

a few yews after 1^ new Act hM paw- amount to, and to tax or stent the whole in- 
ed, the Court of Session, having the ^bitants of the parish 'according to their 
English poor-laws and the French ate- means and substance therefor. And It directs 

Xers before their eyw. re- 

versed their formet decision, and held they may work at some manner of work, shall 

by a majority* that the able-bodied ' --.-i.. 

poor had no claim on the poyah funds; 

and this decision was affirmed by Loid ordains “ that strong iM^gara and thcl'r bairns 
Truro in the'House of Peers. The ef^ be employed in common wrk during iheir 



* Lord Jeffrey, Lord Robertson, and Lord sons having set up manufactories tb a% 
Fullerton, were in the zninori V* vagabonds who shall be found 1 
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31. If ever the necessity and oxpc- the cost of their maintenance hSs 
dience of any^ilegislative cliange was dually risen from about £300,000 to 
decisively demonstrated by experience, about £700,000 a-year, rbein^ &t last ■ 
it is this great alteration in tlie paro* about a tenth, or 2s. in pound, on 
chial Jaw of Scotland. Since the new the rental of the country.* Every 
law came into operation in 1846, the person, at all acquainted with the 
poor relieved have, on an average, state ot Scotland and the dispositions 
been from 80,000 to 100,000, bemg of its inhabitants, must be aware that 
about 1 in 27 of the population, 4la this large number of persons has l^en 

or who, ^eing masterless and out of emplov relieved, aife these unwonted sums 

merit, have not wlwrewithal to maintain expended, in Spite of the most rigid 

themselves by their Bwn means or trorA;, and economy on the part of the parochial 
to cmplovtMm for their 89,vice as they sJiall see 

fit; and it enacts that the parishes where in the administration of the 

they have haunted three years immediately poor s funds, and utmost efforts to 

preceding their being so apprehended, and resist any increase in the expenditure. 

wiio lire thereby r«r«i;eei of t/« bur^ oj increase has arisen entirelt from 

tfiem»* shall pay to the persons employing ^‘v-i.caoo ao cnwioiy 

them 2s, Scots a*day. And in a proclama- ^he absolute necessity for parochial 

tion of the Privy Council, dated 11th August relief which invariably takes place in 

1602 , it Is ordained that,“if tmy of the poor every country when it reaches a cer- 
are to worAr, the heritors or the parish are 

rp( 2 iHrcd (o to worAaccoiding to their Stage in Civilisation and manu- 

cupaclties, furnishing them with meat and facturuij^ mdustry. It is painful to 
clothes; and if any child under fifteen be think lat it was SO long and unne- 
found begging, any person who shall take «p«cori' MpUvpd + 
liim before the heritors and elders, and en- ^ A , .Vi 

gage to educate him to trade or work, the 32. fo questions which strongly 
said child shall be obliged to serve such per- excited party spirit, but were of little 

and clothes until Im pass his consequence in a general point of 
thirtieth year. In confoimity with these ^ tsL t x j • 

enactments, the Court of Session solemnly came before Parliament during* 

ilccided, in the case of Darling v. Heritors of the preceding session. The first of 
Dunse, 19th November 1804, that an able- these was a charge brought against 

Sp&“Sis“thf hgsss p ^‘n 

provision, to eani a livelihood, has a legal taiT, ol naving, tor State purposes, 
claim to parochial relief. This decision was ordered some letters posted by two 

held to fix the to the effect that the able- foreign refugees and from two EngUsh 
bodied poor unable to earn a subsistence bad . x ■i.j mi. - ® ^ 

a legal claim for relief; and the law is laid Uhsrtists, to be opened. The accusa- 

down by Baron Hume, the highest legal tion, which was of q kind Violently to 
authority in Scotland in recent times. The agitate the public mind, was brought 

jaw , accordingly, was so api---he Sheriff forward hv Mr ThoTnaa Ikinrombp ot> 

^^Lanarkshire in 1848. when in that county on 

30,000 ab^-bodied ^oor were thrown out of 14tii and Jsir #am6s wisely 

employment, and, with their families, at least consented to the matter being referred 
OT.OOO more, were in a state of st^ation. to a select committee, Ifi the inter- 

judgment by a majority, holding that the val between the question being mooted 
able-bodied poor, by the Scotch law, have no and the report of the committeOi iho 
claim for relief either for themselves or their utmost efforts were made by the 

to excite Hie pub- 
abject, and the 

Mr NichoU. the able administrator of the clamour from one end of the kingdom 

Enriish md Iri^ poor-]aW{ = “ To to the other soon became excessive.• 

liiamtain the exclusion of arae-bodied persons www owj* yAvmivc. 

from legal reli^ in cases like those of Paisley, ^very o^e feared that his private cor- 

is practically to vHthhold it from the most dis- respondence would be looked into by*’ 




doin»that with equity, and which will other* soj^ttee soon put an end to this uproar, 
wise TO done inequitably and with disorder— * 

* whether relitf^onldimt be provided prompt- * la 1868 th^ worn expended on the reUef 
^ ly. efflci«tl 3 ^liKd faifty, rather than tardily of poor was £786,028.— Abstract^ 
and Inefiroientlyf”—N icboll's Scotch Poor- No. xi., p. 88. 

Siawt p. 134. t See footnotl, next paga 
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;-Fr6nfit it appeared that,'so far from 
teiiiff the opening of lettera 

by ^fnontji of Government was ex¬ 
pressly authorised in the Acta estab¬ 
lishing thc*Post-office; that this power 
had been since repeatedly confirmed, 
Apeciallyat the accession of Queen Vic- 
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torin; that it had been exercised oftci/" 
by "Whig Ministers, «Tnd particularly 
Mr Fox, in 1782; that from 1799 to 
1844 the warrants for opening letters 
had been on an average only ^ighi in 
the year; and tliat tlio power thus 
legally conferred and sparingly excr- 


• Tablb^f Pook-Law Administration, 1S46-56. 


Veara. 

184? 

1847 

1848 
1S49 

1850 

1851 

1852 
1863 
1^1 

-=-s--, 

NVMBBR Of POOR. ♦ 

Rcictatrrcd 

Poor 

roncv«d. 

m 

Registered 
lioor at 
Wate. 

Casiml Poor 
relieved 
(luring the 
Year. 

No. of Poor 
refused 
Relief. 

No of such 
Poor rellcTed 
under order 
of Sheri tr. 

No of Pour 
moTCd to Eng* 
lanii or Ireland, 
or to oilier 
Parishes. 

No. of 
Insano or 
Fatuous 
Poor 

No. of 
Orphans or 
[icwrtvil 

ChiKIren 


69,432 

74,161 

77,730 

82,357 

79,031 

76,906 

75,111 

75,437 

78,920 

26,894 
60,399 
126,684 
* 95,686 
53,070 
42,093 
46,031 
49,6^ 
34,8fSr 

6,841 

8.577 

15,395 

14,235 

9,264 

7,627 

7,045 

6,473 

565 

766 

768 

004 

406 

399 

368 

294 

8,453 

13,733 

9,396 

6,806 

6,102 

5,253 

2,415 

3,050 


4794 

6121 

74.59 

7909 

7042 

7681 

8338 

8280 

1855 

1356 

100,550 

99,353 

79,887 

79,973 

. 42,863 
38.020 

6,767 

5,603 

241 

256 

2,163 

1,893 

m 

8955 

8G20 

Incr, 

Deer, 

1,197 

80 

• • 

4V843 

• 

e * 

4 

15 

• a 

465 

195 

• • 

335 

\ear8. 

' '>- 

EXPJENDITORS. 

Poor oa Roll. 

• 

Casual 

Poor. 

HedtcaL 

lUlteC 

Manage* 

tnent. 

Law 

Bzpcnscai 

DulldIngB. 

flaiiittrf 

Measures. 

TotaL 

1346 

1847 

1348 

1849 

1350 

1851 ' 

1852 

1853 

1854 

246^542 
336,515 
401.885 
417,462 
414,W 
^ 404,296 
401,954 
411435 
428,708 

*24^633 

^6,340 

*53,384 

61,470 

31,556 

25,917 

25,986 

24.114 

24,380 

4,055 

1^879 

sofsao 

33,010 

^26.674 

•ap,3n 

21,430 

21,737 

27,874 

171454 

43,158 

42,339 

51,804 

50,881 

52,009 

51.744 

52,852 

50,068 

£ 

2,545 

5,022 

6,719 

8,510 

10,660 

10,872 

13,266 

13,036 

9,7W 

• • 

10,971 

14,775 

42,814 

21,576 

21,180 

21,044 

25,850 

je 

• • 

• • 

4384 

1038 

393 

532 

6269 

£ 

206,232 

433,916 

544,834 

577,044 . 

am,553 

A4,943 

585,808 

544,552 

578,^28 

ft55 

1856 

^ 461,243 
• 406,689 

27.356 

22,188 


58,707 

61,462 

10,290 

8,474 

20,605 

24,847 

6355 

1676 

611,784 

629,848 

Incr. 

I Deer. 

• 25,446 

• • 

mH 

3,158 

■ 

mm 


4077 

17,563 

9 r 


►-Seoicfc Poor*J>aw Cemmtsjioncrs'J2«pori, 1856, January 1857.—It Is a curious and appar¬ 
ently unaccountable circumstance much more expensive the cost of criminal prisoners 
is than that of innocent paupers, ^e cost of the Scotch paupers, from the above Tables, 

% from £5 to £$ a-head; and the En^ish is just the same, the poor-rate being from 
£5,000,000 to £6,000,000 for tb* maintenanca^of 000,000 to 1,000.000 paipers. But the 
average cost of maintainizm a criminal prisoner in Scotland ts £16, 16a., deducting his 
earnings; and in Millbank Penitentiary it is £47, also deducting earnings. It is truof the 
prisoneM for crimes are fed up In a way to Which the paupers are strangers; for while the ' 
Innoceni pauper gets 38 ovaxes of solid nourishment in a week, the commit^ ttiief gets • 
60 the convicted thief 96, aid the transported thief 1601 This •xtrasailnaiV lact is ^ 
bronglit out in tho very able and interesting reports of Mr Channing on the Englilh Poor- 
liRWH for 1839, p. 179. ^ 
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Vised was essentml to the safety of the 
State, and the preventing foreign or 
domestic conspiracies.. Tms report ef¬ 
fectually calmed the public mind and 
silence jk the Radical press ; and the 
public satisfaction was increased by a 
statement of the Duke of Wellington 
in the House of Peers, that there was 
no foundation for the report that the 
thing had been done at the instigatioij 
of a foreign power, 

33. Connected with feis was another 
subject, also disposed of in the same 
session of Parliament. The Alien Act 
had been little more than a dead letter 
for a number of yearn, chiefly in con¬ 
sequence of its containing no provi¬ 
sion compelling foreigners to register 
their names, and of the number in 
consequence who avoided doing so. 
In 1842, out of 11,600 foreigners 
known officially to have landed, only 
6084 were registered; out of 794 
landed at Hull in that year, only one 
was registered; out of 1174 at South¬ 
ampton, not one. In these circum¬ 
stances, it was apparently not without 
reason thought tnat the time had ar¬ 
rived when the restrictions on aliens 
might be altogether removed. A bill 
to this effect was accordingly brought 
forward by Mr Hutt, from the Liberal 
benches, which enabled all foreigners 
at a tiifling cost to obtat/i letters of 
naturalisation conferring upon them 
all the privileges of British submets, 
SkCept tt^se of sitting in the Privy 
Council ^ in either House of Parlia¬ 
ment. So completely had the feeling 
against foreigners expired in vi!31reat 
Britain, and so thoroughly was the 
Continent thought to be pacified, that 
this important relaxation of former 
policy excited very little attention, 
and was scarcely noticed even in the 
public newspapers, And yet the world 
was on the eve of the Revolution of 
1S48, the almost entire bouleveraeinmt 
of the Continentf and the Chartist in¬ 
surrection in Great Britain!—so widely 
different is sometimes the under-cur¬ 
rent Mowing in human affairs &om 
<what appes^ and attracts the atten- 
c jdon of ra'e l%k:latt&d on the surface. 

34. Tnaing the whole of 1844 and 
1845> the efforts of the Anti-Com-Law 


League to keep alive agitation itf the 
country on the subject of the import 
duties on grain were in<F>essan);'', and 
attended with the most important ef¬ 
fects. It is true, a great ^rt of the 
facts to which they nad formerly so 
triumphantly referred, in support of' 
their argument, had now slipped from 
their grasp, ^t had become evidert 
that the high jirices of grain from 1833 
to 1842 had been owing to a succession. 

bad harvests, and that there was 
no reason to suppose that in ordinary 
seasons the nation (v^uld not, within 
its own bounds, supply itself with 
food. The harvest in tno present^ear 
was not particularly good, and the 
importation of wheat was only 313,000 
quarters, and yet its price, up to tho 
month of May, was only 46s. the quar¬ 
ter.* But though deprived of the 
poweriuk^rgument for a free importa¬ 
tion of grain arising from high prul;s, 
the Anti-Corn-Law League found a full 
compensation for its loss in tho gen¬ 
eral prosperity of the nation, and tho 
embarrassments in wliich, from low 
prices, the agricultural interest was 
involved. Their lecturers and itiner¬ 
ant orators, many of whom were men 
of great ability, skilfully turned this 
state of things to their own adwantago, 
They represented thq^ general welfare 
of the nation, and the high wages of 
labour, as t?ie result the application 
of the principles of Free Trade to all 
other interests; the deprived gondi- 
tion of the ag^culturists, to the reten¬ 
tion of protection on their own. Tho 
farmem were evoiywhere told that the 
low prices were owing to t?ie ComLautfi, 
and could only be obviated by their 
removal; and, strange to say, this ar¬ 
gument obtained veiy generd'Predit, 
even with the agricultnlral classes them¬ 
selves. So far was the movement car¬ 
ried, that MrCobden, towards the close * 
of the session, himself moved for a com¬ 
mittee to inquire into the Causes of agrL 
iiultnTa]4ist^es^ which wason^defeat- 
cd by a majority of 92 in a House of 
334. It was distinctly proved the 
Conservativ^.tiemberB, froiAevery part 

* Daring the three first months of the year 
184S It was onIy^4Ss. the quarter; the averogo 
for the whole year was 50s. the quarter., 
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,of ^igland, that the distress amoiig this At least—tho opportunity of e/- 
the^ij|rniers from low prices was not pressing thus publidly my belief that 
light and ];Atrtial, but general and se- a Conservative Goveniment is an or- 
vere—a state of things which the more ganised hypocrisy.” 
reflecting among them ascribed to Sir 36. These words on the putt of tho 
JR. Peers new sliding-scale affording two leaders of the Free Trade and Pro- 
no adequate protection to lural iudus- tection parties, sufficiently indicated to 
try. _ ‘ Y^hat crisis tho country was approach- 

• 36. So general had (Rstress now b^- ing—^what the one party intended, mid 
come among tho agricultural interest^ ,what the other apprehended. So evi- 
that Mr Cobden said in his opening dent had this becfeie, that towards the 
speech on this debate, that one-nalfof close of the mission notliing else was 
the farmers in England were in a state debated in tho House of Commons but 
of insolvency, atid the other half pay- the Corn Laws; and the declining nia- 
iJig their rents out of their capital— jority for Protection showed that tho 
assCT'tions which were not contradicted waverers were beginning to seek their 
from either side of the House. A few own advantage in anticipating wliat 
nights after his.raotion had been dis- they saw was to become ei*e long the 
posed of, Mr Miles, a Protectionist, measures of Govornment. On Juno 3, 
moved that tho surplus of the revenue Mr Ward moved for a committee to 
should bo applied to the relief of the inquire into the situation and burdens 
agricultural interest, now,«teyond all of tho landed interest, which was rc- 
q^ftstion, tho most suffering in the jeeted by a majority of 73, the num- 
community. The motion was nega- bers being 182 to 109. Mr Yillicrs, on 
tived by a majority of 213 to 78; but the 10th, brought forward his annual 
in the course of the debate swne ob- motion on the subject of the Corn 
servations fell from both aides, which Laws, and it was negatived b^ a ma- 
showed not obscurely the ^ changes jority of 132, the numbers being 264 
which were approaching. Sir James to 122. Butonamotionby Lord John 
Graham, on the part of Government, Russell to go into a committee on the 
said: “ So far from being soiTy that a state of the labouring classes, with a 
progressive increase of importation has view to the repeal of the Corn Ijiiu s, 
occuired,^! consider it eminently ad- the majority was only 78, the iiumbcis 
vantageous; for, with the rapid in- being 182 to 104. In the course ol’ 
crease of our pDpuIationjpmany years this debate, Sir James Graham dwelt 
will not pass away before we are in strongly on the great fall which h(yj 
wanl^offoSt, if we pe^ipist in refusing taken place in the price •f all tim 
admission to foreign colh” And Mr chief aii;icle8of consumption since the 
Disraeli |p,id, on the part of the Pro- new tariff came into operation; and 
tectionists: Protection appears to LordFJohn Russell declared ho would 

be in about tho same conditW that not now propose a fixed duty of Ss. a 
Protestantism was in 1828. The coun- quarter on wheat, but if callwl upon to 
try will tow its moral. For lay part, say what it should be, he would fix on 
if we%re to have free trade, 1, whoj 4s., 53., or 8s.* It was evident from 
honour genius^refer that such meas* these statements that the Com Laws 

ures should bo proposed by the hon- * ik the Pbioe or the Chief An- 
ourable member for Stockport (Mr ticles or CoKsoMPnoH, ab refebbru 

Cobden), rather than by onS who, by to by Sir James Orabak. 

skilful parUamentaiy measures, has Wheat had fallen from Ws. fn 1841 to 4C8. pet 

tampered^th the generdhs confidw(%* from TJd. to &• .1. per lb. 

of a great people and a meat party. Mutton, „ to. „ oJ. , „ 

For jnyself, I care not what may he a „ 7d. „ M. „ 

the result Dissolve,^ yon please, _ » » • 

the Parliament you have betrayed, and c^„ts, ' ” *51 ” Ai. ” - 

appeal to the people, who, I believe, Caudles, » 7d, „ Sd. 

imstniat you. For me there remains Bey. 1845, p. 84. 
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ere doomed, and that it was only a 
question of time when they should be 
struck altogether from the statute- 
book. The session closed on the 9th 
August \^ith a Queen's speech, in which 
her Majesty declared the “cordial 
assent” she had given “to the bills 
presented for remitting the duties on 
many articles of import.” 

37. In truth, the state of the coun-J 
try, induced by the f,rovious policy of 
Government, and the l<»g adoption of 
the cheapening system, had rendered 
the extension of the principles of Free 
Trade to the commerce of grain a 
matter of necessit 3 \ Prices of all the 
articles of commerce and production 
liaving been reduced fully 60 per cent 
by the monetary system, and at least 
15 per cent more by the reduced tariff, 
it had become impossible to maintain 
a system of heavy duties on the import 
of grain. When the prices of all ar¬ 
ticles of produce—that is, the remun¬ 
eration of every species of indushy— 
had been low'ered above 60 per cent 
by the measures of the Legislature, it 
became indispensable to low'er, in 
some degree at least, the cost of the 
food on which the working - classes 
were to subsist. The Protectionists 
were quite right in imputing the re- 
eal of the Corn Lravs to ^r R. Peel, 
ut they erred in their opmion as to 
the time and the measure which in¬ 
deed the necessity that led to that 
repeal. I4fc^vas in 1819 that the policy 
w'as inaugftrated, which could not fail 


in the en^ to remove all restrictions 
on the import of grain; it was by un¬ 
animous votes of the House of Com¬ 
mons, including the whole Protection¬ 
ists themselves, upholding the mone¬ 
tary system, that Free Trade was in, 
reality established as the policy of the 
country. When Sir K Peel intro¬ 
duced his tarif]^ in 1842 and 1845, so^ 
irnaterially lowing the import duties, 
he only yielded to the necessity which 
he himself had introduced, and Par¬ 
liament had so unanimously approved. 
In proposing to the Legislature the en¬ 
tire repeal of the Com Laws, he did not 
adopt a new policy; he only gave ^ay 
to the necessary consequences of their 
o^vn acts. Sooner or later free trade 
ill grain must have followed the con¬ 
traction of the currency and free trade 
in other things. Some time might 
have clapexi before the change, in the 
ordinar)^ course of events, became fik- 
avoidable, but meanwhile the hand of 
fate was on the curtain. Providence, 
in pity to human infatuation, was 
about to interpose visibly and deci¬ 
sively inhuman affairs, and those great 
changes were, on the eve of coming 
into operation, destined to apply a 
severe but merciful remedy to the 
miseries of Ireland, arrest the devasta¬ 
tion of moneyed cupidity in England, 
give a mighty impulse to industry and 
improvemeni all overtthe world, and 
provide for the extension, in the re¬ 
motest regions^, of the do^nan1;,rac& 
among mankind. 



CHAPTER LIL 

^NOLAND, FROM THE PASSING OF SIR K. PEEL'S PREPARATORY TARIFF IN' 

• 1845 TO HIS FAUj«IN JUNE 1^46. 

1. Planted originally by Nature in It flourishes in nearly every climate 
fhe moujjtaJ^of Peru, the Potato except the ve.T^'wannest and the cold- 
possessesthoqSlftitiesW'hichdistinctly est; more sensitive to frost than even 
nurk it os the destined food, in part the dahlia or geranium, it is to be seen 
at least, of a largo portion of mankind, in perfection in every region of Iho 
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gloBe except tli 0 tropics or the Arctic 2. For a great iiuiiiber of years 
cii'c^. Duiing the biief months of the symptoms of th# disease to whicli 
oummer it« makes its way and arrives the potato, in the more advanced stages 
at maturity* in eveiy part of the tom- of its cultivation, is more particulai'ly 
perate ibne. Its roots, in their na- subject, had appeared in i^ost parts 
^ tural state, are not much larger than a both of Great Britain end Ireland; and 
strawberry; under the fostering hand in the latter country, where it const!- 
of culture they swell to ten or some- tu^d the staple food of the people, it 
J;imes twenty times tlio size. It is far . had occasioned very great uneasiness 
more productive, wheHbroughttope^ and distress. The tenible scarcities, 
fection by cultivation, of food for th^ bordering on ff^ine, iu the Emeral ' 
use of man, than any cereal; it yie]^s, Isle in 1823,^837, and 1840, already 
on an equal space, throe times as noticed, had oeen mainly owing to this 
much for his sustenance as the best cause. It had always been observed 
wheaten crop. Like civilisation, how- that tho disease was most rife in tht* 
evtr, of which it is the attendant and richest soils, and in wet or stormy 
the support, it involves in itself the seasons. Frequent thunderstorms, and 
seeds of corruption in its latest and an electrical state of the atmosplierc, 
most advanced stages, which threaten had been generally found to precede 
calamities as great to the physical the spread of tho devastating malady, 
necessities of man, as tho depravity Its frequent recurrence and alaniiing 
which often overspreads a.'^^altliy and symptoms in bad seasons had excited 
Ifeurioua society does to his moral, the attention of the observers of na- 
But the wisdom of Nature has pro- turc, and the most sagacious of these 
vidod a remedy for the one as well as had already recorded tlic opinion tliat 
the other: like the human i;j|,ce, the the root Avas wearing itself out, anti 


succulent and prolific root can bo pro¬ 
pagated by seminal descent as well as 
by the transplantation of ^lips, and 
a! new and untainted race be induced 
by the planting of fresh seeds in a 
region where the former has been 
degraded by i^long course of artificial 
culture. * 


that it would not lad twenty year3,^' 

tre*atnient opposed to nature. In ISS-T J raised 
from the berry a great variety of new sfuts 
In 1884 the best were selected and planted 
separately. At tho present tiiue» tliough 
planted lato, and cut, tliey display aa 
ordinaty degrcA luwUh and Vtfjonr; while 
beside tJiciHi h' souiejli-ld, mwe 0 / l/te oM 
sorts arc 'iwt only fichle^ but tahitrd and 


* This predisposition to disease in the 
potato, refiuts, I conceive, from its having 
dege^^erated Jn consequeiiAe of its having been 
subjected to a long coarse^f artificial culti¬ 
vation. The potato, in common with all other 
<5ultivate(^roductioD3 of the vegetable world, 
lias a tendency to degenerate when the laws 
•of nature are departed from; and as it is not 
a native of this country, it degenerates in j 
proportion as the means to prevent Its doing 
80 hwo been neglected. Nature, howev- v, 
lias ^ovided ftf the permanent health 
well as productiveness of her offspring in the 
seed contained in the berry which the plant 
produces from Us stalks. Hence, when we 
endeavour to perpetuate any p^icular kind 
of potato, by continually cuttingund planting 
its tubers, it may reasonably be expected 
that wc shall injure its gene*l properties val 
powers, and thus gradually render it less fit 
for frost, and more liable to disease. And 
Jong experience has convinced me that the 
taint far more frequent^f attacks tlie long- 
cultivated and more delicate sorts of potatoes 1 
than any others; the former, I conceive, be- 
cause the vegetative powers have become , 
disordered and enfeebled ny a long course of. 


curlsd. —Quarterly Journal oj ^i/nculttire, 

* Talking with br 8 iiiith on the coiuhtion 
nf Ireland in suimuei 1831, MrC'obbolt nrM : 
“Tho duty weed (the pofaf# will be tlu* 
ciasc uf IiTlun<l Tlio i»coj»l 0 7 imst go back 
to the food they uerc aceustomed to live 
upon before the gein'inl cnltivatloii of Ihc 
dirty wcc«l—to glow wheat, oalH, and 13 'e. 
You have four iiiillioiis of males in Irclaiul, 
and eight millions of uneuliivated abres 
This ground must bn diaiued nnd brougltl 
into cultivation, and grow grain crops. The 
poiai'o icill twt lost, twenty years nivre. It v)(ll 
work itael/out, and then ym will sec to what a 
state Ireland will be reduced. You must re¬ 
turn to grain crops, and then Ireland, instead 
of being the most degraded, will be one of 
the finest countries in the world. You may 
live to see my words prove tiuc, but I iica'cv 
shall.”—See Doublbda vbi life qfl^eelt vol ii. 
p, 398, note. This prediction of Mr Cobbett 
IS very remarkable—almost as inucl^BO as his 
memorable saying in America in 1819, that 
when ho heard the Mouetar|^13ill of that yasr 
was passed in Eng^Dd,Jh|glMilidiAtely gave 
orders to pack up Ills iiqpgs olid retunf^ 
London, foreseeing ffiat parlinmentaryfeCenu 
could not be much longer delayed. 
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'S^it in the summer and autumn of themselves; the loud cry was "now^ 
ltt45 these sympt|ins manifested them- raised that their instant ahro^^ion 
selves in a far more alarming manner, was indispensable to prevemt the people 
The rains began early that season, and, dying of famine. For some time past 
contrary^to what is usually the case, theh funds had been mainly directed 
the ground was soaked by the end of to increasing the number of Liberal, 
July; but it was not till near the electors on the rolls; and the Amcul- 
middle of the succeeding mouth that tural Protection Society, whim had 
they set in with great severity, -;Then risen up to che^its efforts, had boasted 
was seen what, under the existingj/^hat the Anti-C^m-Law League had de- 
monetaiy system, th#,ee weeks* rain in ' generated into a new registration club. 
August can • do in the^British Isles, Npw, however, it resumed its pristine 
Hardly had the Parliament separated avocation of shaking and alarming 
on the 9th Au^st, amidst general the i>uhlic mind, and ^his it did with 
congratulations for the past, and the immense success. Fifteen thousand 
warmest anticipations for the futuro, copies of the Lcagite newspaper ■^oro 
when the heavens seemed to open, and weekly distributed ; two millions of 
incessant deluges overspread the al- other publications tending to the same 
ready saturated soil. These were ac- point, were circulated; three hundred 
companied by violent thunderstorms, thousand letters were sent out by the 
in the course of which the electric fluid Directors of the Anti-Corn-Law Asso- 
descended in sheets of flame into “ the elation in^he course of the year. Co- 
grecii and deluged earth.*' This wet vent Garden Theatre was fitted upSn 
and stormy weather continued, \vdth autumn as a great bazaar for {joods, 
very little intermission, through the presented and exposed for sale in aid 
whole of autumn; prices rapidly rose, of the^^League fund. They brought 
and serious fears began to be felt for £25,000, and 125,000 persons visited 
the gmin crops. But these were soon the magnificent establishment. Its 
thrown into the shade by the reports funds seiftned to increase with magical 
which were ere long spread of a inys- rapidity, as its necessities augmented 
terious disease among the potatoes, and the period of its approaching 
which threatened absolute destruction triumph drew nigh. A meeting of the 
to that widespread and important part members was hmd in,Manchester in 
of the subsistence of the pedple. The December, at which a levy of £250,000 
plague thus introduced was, literally was agreed V), to further the objects 
speaking, “the pestilence which walk- of the League, and £62,000 was sub- 
efet in darly^GSs.*’ It was so minute that scribed in the ijoom. On^entlQpifm. 
it eluded the powers of the finest micro- signed for £1400; twenty^or £1000 
scope—so mysterious that it defied the each. This \yas in addition tOj£122,508 
researches of the most searchingohi- previously raised by subscription. It 
losophy; but it was strong enough to must be confessed that tlie leaders oF 
overturn governments, general enough this groat association made mosC ex- 
to alter established commerce, power- traordinary efforts to promote its ob- 
ful enough to cause the migration of iects, and shoyred themselves coftsum- 
nations. mate masters of the aft of agitating 

3. Charmed with the advent of so and inling mankind, 
powerful and unexpected an ally, the 4. Meanwhile prices of every kind 
Anti-Corn “Law League made the ut- of suhsistaace rose with extraoidinary 
most efforts to turn it to the best ac- rapidity, and the real dangers of the 
count. Their language and their tactics ^sriod became such that there was no 
underwent an immolate change. It need of political agitation or imamnary 
was nef longer, as it had been for the terrors to exaggerate them. Wh^at, 
la^t two yea^ to the sufferings of the which in Jun^l^45 had been at 45s. 
farmers, prices, which 9d., advanced in price so rapidly that 

tfiey. pron//sed to elavateoy repealing in November it was at 60s. Every 
the Com Laws* that they addressed other species of food rose in a similar 
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^ro^rtion, and those prices, to a peo- avert serious evils : indecision and p^- 
’ong inured to the low rates pro- crastinationinay proiuce astate of suf- 
ducea by the contracted currency, ap- fering which it is frightful to contem- 
pcared to threaten famine. Every post plate. Three weeks ago it was gener- 
from Ireland brought over fresh and ally expected that Parliament would 
^more alarming reports of the failure of be called immediately together. The 
the potato crop, as well as the serious announcement that Ministers were pre¬ 
damage done to the general harvest by par^d on its first meeting to propose 
Jhe heavy and long-continued rains. . a suspension of the import duties on 
A transport similar to^hat which pr8K|com, would have caused oiders to bo 
ceded tho passing of the Rofonii Bill sent at once to vicious ports of Europe 
seized upon the public mind: it Jje- and Amcric^for the purchase and 
came soon evident that the ton’ent transmission^of grain, for the con- 
was for the tim§ irresistible, and that sumption of tho United Kingdom, 
in the mean time at least, and during An Order in Council dispensing with 
th#continnance of tho potato famine, the law was neither necessary nor de- 
all duties on foreign gram must ho re- sirable. No party in Piirliament would 
moved. On 10th October, Lord Ash- have made itself responsible for tho 
ley addressed a letter to the electors obstmetion of a measure so urgent 
of Dorsetshire, in which he declared and beuoficial. The Queen’s Ministers 
his conviction that “the destiny of have met and separated without afford- 
the Corn Laws was fixed, that the ing us any promise of such seasonabh> 
Idlding men of both tho great parties relief. It becomes us, therefore, as 
in the Legislature were by no means the Queen’s subjects, to consider how 
opposed to their eventual abolition.” we can best avert, or at all events 
In the beginning of Novembei^cabinet mitigate, calamities of no ordinary 
councils were very frequent, and it was magnitude. 

known that Government had set on 6. “Two evils require your consiil- 
foot extensive inquiries coneflming the eration—one of those is the disease in 
failure of the crop; and about the same the iiotatocs, affecting very seriously 
time Lord Morpeth joined tho Anti- parts of England and Scotland, and 
Corn-Law League. The accession of committing feiiiful ravages in Ireland, 
so leading apolitical character was The extent of this evil has not yet been 
justly considered as decisive of the ascertaindfl, and every week tends either 
views of the %utire Whig'party. It to reveal unexpected disease, or to abate 
was no lo^er a question, save of time, in some districts the alarms previously 
when the«ange was^ he made, and entertained. But tliere ^ one effift 
the two leSders of the opposite parties peculiar to failure in thi# particular 
saiv that nothing remained for them crop. The elfcct of a bad corn harvest 
but to ran a race who ^ould first is, jfi the first place, to diin^inish tho 
rfiiakc the desired alteration. supply in the market, and raise tho 

5. «An attentive observer of the signs price. Hence diminished consumption 
of the times, Lord John Russell no and the privation of incipient scarcity, 
soonar saw that the period was ap- by which the whole stock is more equal- 
proaching wlfen Government muA ly distributed over tho year, and tho, 
take tho initiative in the expected ultimate pressure is greatly mitigated, 
changes, than he resolved to forestall But tho fear of tho breaking out of this 
their leader, and bid for power by an- unknown disease among the potatoes, 
ticipating tho Minister in them. On induces tho holders to hurry into tho 
22d November 1845, he addressed^^ market, and thus we»have atone and 
letter from Edinburgh to the electors the same time rapid consumption and 
of Xiondon on the subject, in which he impending deficiency, scarcity of tho 
said.; “ The present #ato of the coun- article and cheapne ss of pr ice. Ihp 
try in regard to its supply of food can- ultimate suffering ^^Htjiereby Jt»o 
not be viewed without apprehension, rendered far more severe tlfln itwqpld 
Forethought and boldf^recaution may otherwise be. Another evil under 
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^hich we are suffering is the fruit of 
^i^Iinisterial couMel and Parliamentary 
law. The duties on the importation 
of grain, passed three years ago, are so 
contrived, that, the worse the quality 
of the c6m, the higher is the duty; so 
that when good wheat runs to 703. 
a^quarter, tno average of all wheat is 
67s. or 58a., and the duty 15s. o/l4s. 
a-quarter. Thus the corn barometer 
points to fair when^tlie ship is bend¬ 
ing under a storm. 

7. **It is no longer worth while to 
contend for a fixed duty. In 1841 the 
Pree-trade party would have agreed to 
a duty of 8s. a-quarter on wheat, and 
after a lapse of years this duty might 
have been further reduced and ulti¬ 
mately abolished. But the imposition 
of any duty at present, without a pro¬ 
vision for its extinction in a short pe¬ 
riod, Avould but prolong a contest al¬ 
ready sufficiently fruitful of animosity 
and discontent. The struggle to make 
bread scarce and dear, when it is clear 
that part at least of the additional price 
goes to increase rent,isastruggledeeply 
injurious to an aristocracy which (this 
quarrel once removed) is strong in pro¬ 
perty, strong in tlie construction of our 
begislature, strong in opinion, strong 
in ancient associations and the me¬ 
mory of immortal services. Let us, 
then, unite to put an end to a system 
which has been proved to be the blight 
of commerce, the bane of agriculture, 
ibfi source of bitter divisions among 
classes, cause of penury, fever, 
mortality, and crime among the peo¬ 
ple.” 

8. Not less attentive than his rival 

to the circumstances of the country, 
Sir R. Peel, having received the re¬ 
ports from Ireland, which were ex¬ 
tremely alarming, brought before the 
Cabinet the question, What was to be 
done to aveit the threatened calamity ? 
Hia own idea was to throw the ports at 
once open by an Order in Council, trust¬ 
ing to Parliamept for a bill of indem¬ 
nity. But his colleagues were divided 
on the necessity of such an extreme 
measure; aijd after several cabinet 
councils h^d in the bemn- 

ii+.ig of ICovember, it was agreed to 
anoint a commission to inquire into 


.nd suggest measures to avert extreme, 
distress in Ireland, and the Cabinet 
net on the 26th to consider tlie re¬ 
ports received. It was f®jind, how¬ 
ever, that the former divisi(5n remain^ 
ed: a minority of the Cabinet, at the 
head of which was Lord Stanley, deem¬ 
ed the circumstances not yet such as 
to justify any permanent deviatiqji 
rfrom the protictivo policy of Govern¬ 
ment. Sir R- Peel thought otherwise ; 
lie was so strongly impressed with tho 
Clangers of the approaching crisis that 
he deemed it indispensable to make, 
not only a temporary but a permanent 
change of policy. As tho Cabinef was 
divided on this subject, however, and 
Lord John Russell, by his letter from 
Edinburgh, already quoted, had de¬ 
clared for total repeal of the import 
duties, and put himself at the head of 
the Free-J^ade party, he felt the im¬ 
possibility at such a crisis of cairylhg 
on the government in the face of such 
a coalition, and he accordingly tender¬ 
ed his Resignation and that of his col¬ 
leagues to her Majesty, which was ac¬ 
cepted. 

9. Tht Queen immediately sent for 
Lord John Russell: he received tho 
royal command on the 8th December, 
and reached Osborne House, in the 
Isle of Wight, on the ^ 1th. His an¬ 
swer to her Majesty, when requested 
to undertakf the forn|.ation of a min¬ 
istry, was, that as the party to which 
he belonged w^ in a minority iq, tho 
House of Coq|vmoiis, it woldld be vain 
for him to attempt a task wlpch would 
expose her Majesty, ere long, to the 
inconvenience arising from a second 
change of servants. He recommended 
the Queen, accordingly, to send for 
Lord Stanley, to endeavour to form a 
Protective ministry; WUt that noble¬ 
man, upon being applied to, declared 
his absolute inability to do so.* Up- 

■* “ 1 infofmed her Majesty, that, consider¬ 
ing that Xx)rd Stanley, and such of my col- 
li^gues as hac^differed from me, had posi¬ 
tively declined to undertake the formation of 
a government, and that Lord John Russell 
having had the concurrence and support of 
all his poUtioal frigpcls, with a single excep¬ 
tion, had abanefoned the attempt to form 
one, I should feci it my du^, if required by 
hcT Majesty, to resume office.”—-Peers itfe- 
moirSf vol. li. p. &8. 
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tlie uuopposq^ 
to his old seat 

her when ^ i-esigned office, in which room of Mr Stuart WovtW, wlio suc- 
e declareahis intention, “inhispri- ceeded to the peerage ou hi» father 
vato capacity, to gave every support to Lord Wliarncliffe^s deutli. 

, ® minister whom her Majesty 10. While these ministerial difficul- 
night select ty cfT^t a settlement of ties gnd arrangements, big with th*? 
lie rmcstion of the Corn Laws.” This future fiite of flie British emiiirc and 

+v! Axrt ^ commerce throughout the worhl, 

tne Whig Cabinet of the support of at were in progress Ih the elevated poli- 
ieast one, and that the most powerful tical regions, tke public mind was vio- 
of the great Tory party. Lord John lently shaken by an announcement, 
retnmied to town, to con- which suddenly appeared in theTnnfs 
suit his mends on the possibility of of December 4, to the effect that the 
lormTiig a Cabinet, and at first there repeal of the €orn I^aws was resolved 
was every prospect of success. But on in the Cabinet, and that Parliament 
ere long a difficulty, which proved iiu would be called together in January 
^rmouutable, presented itself. Lari to carry the resolution into eli'cct. 
Grey, upon being applied to, refused This statement was immediately con- 

Tft TriTii 4-hft rtAtTT i-ff T ^..,-1 j i •_ ji ■ i. a Y 
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tending the foreign policy to which in maintaining it, adding, that the rc- 
tho latter noble lord was attached, peal would bo moved in the House of 
Lord Palmerston, however, fro*a his Commons by Sir E. Peel, and in tlio 
ability, and vast diplomatic informa- House of Lords by the Duke of Wel- 
tion and connections, was too power- lington. This excited a very great 
fill a man to be dispensed witff. The sensation, the more esjjccially as it 
, result was, that this attempt to foim was known that the journal in (^ucs- 
a Cabinet failed, and Lord John in- tiou had very peculiar sources of in¬ 
formed her Majesty of this on the fore- foimiation, and enjoyed the confidence, 
noon of the 20th. On the preceding cither directly or through the inter¬ 
day, the Queen had informed Sir Eo- vention of a third party, of more than 
bert Peel, that, is their political rela- one member of the (’abinet. Grain 
tion was ab^t to terminate, she wish- immediately fell, and tlio spirits of the 
ed to see An next d%y to bid him League rose. They now e^rywlicrt* 
farewell. He went ac(#rdingly, in announced that they wero^ecm*e of 
obedience ^ the royal command; but, victory, that they would accept of no 
on entering her Majesty’s presence, he compromise, and that “not a shilling 
w«s informed that Lord John HusselVs nor a farthing sliould be imposed with- 


This hiraccordiiTsly did, and the whole construction, of Sir R. Peel’s Cabinet 
Cabinet resumeertheir places, with the [shortly after, left no doubt as to some 
exception of Lord Stanley, who retired, great change in the Corn Laws being 
He was succeeded by Mr Gladstone as in contemplation ; and it was soon 
Colonial Secretary; and the€)uke of whispered that the Cabinet was now 
*Buccleuch, who at this crisis joined unanimous, and that the “Iron Duke” 
the Free-trade party in ihe Cabinet,* liimself had reluctanH\^givcii in, Be- 
was made President of the Council in fore Parliament met, on 19th Januaiy, 
room.of Lord Whamcliffe, who had it was generally understood that the 
died on the 19th. Th# ^abinet was cause of Protection waslAt^and thi? 
now entirely composed of Free-traders; question was set eft rei<^o1Sr as thft 
and the influence of that party in the Cabinet was concerned, by the par^b 
House of Commons, at tile same time, graph in the Queen*s Speech on the 
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^subject, delivered by her Majesty in an advanced, stage of civilisation, IJis ^ 
person 
11 . 


detailed jjlans were brought forward 
I have to lament,” said her in a luminous speech #f four hours' * 
Majesty, “that,,in consequence of a duration, tho object of w]fich was to 
failure*, of the potato crop in several represent the change in the Corn Laws, 
parts of the United Kingdom, there great as it was, as not an insulated 
will bo a deficient supply of an article measure, but part of a general system 
of food which forms the chief subsist- of policy by which all classes were to 
ence of great numbers of my people. | be ultimately benefited. The public 


The disease hy which the plant harf*i excitement was extreme. Every ere- 
been affected has prevailed to the ut- vice in the House was filled; Piinco 
most extent in Irelan^ I have adopt- |»Albert and the Duke of Cambridge 
ed all such measures as were in my ^were among the auditors. “The great 
power for the purpose of alleviating principle of the relaxation of protec- 
the sufTeringawhich maybe caused by tive duties,” said he, “recomn^ended 
this calamity, and I Confidently rely in the Speech from the Throne, I in- 
on your co-operation in devising such tend to apply not to any one particu- 
other means for effecting the same lar interest, but to aU interests. On 
benevolent purpose as may require tho the contrary, I ask all tho great inte- 
saiiction of the Legislature. I have rests of the coitntry, manufacturing, 
had great satisfaction in giving my as- commercial, and aOTicultural, to make 
sent to the measures which you have the sacrfice, if it be one, to the^om- 
2 )resented to me from time to time, mon good. Of late the whole tanff of 
calculated to extend commerce, and to import duties has been more than once 
stimulate domestic skill and industry, submitted to the House, In 1842 I 
by tho repeal of prohibitory and the commenced, and in 1845 carried out, 
relaxation of protective duties. Tho to a very large extent, a plan for tho 
prosperous state of tho revenue, the remissjon of duties on the raw materi- 
incrcased demaud for labour, and the als constituting the elements of manu- 
general improvement which has taken facture. There isatthismomentscarce- 
j)lace in the internal condition of the ly a duty on the raw material imported 
country, are strong testimonies in fa- from foreign countries which we have 
vour of the course which 3 jpu have pur- not abandoned, I Vave, therefore, a 
sued. I recommend you to take into right to call on the manufacturer to 
your earnest consideration, whether relinquish«the protection of which he 
tho principles on which you have act- is now in possession. TJJio only two 
%d mayrfjot be yet more extensively articles of rudo producj still subject 
applied, ^nd whether it may not bo in to duty are fallow and timber: on the 
your power, after a careftil review of first, I propose to reduce the duty 
tlie existing duties upon many Ariicles from 3s. 2d. to Is. 6d. a cwt.; and on 
tho produce or manufacture of other the second, to make also a very gifat 
countries, to make such further reduc- reduction. In regard to manuflctures, 
tions and remissions as may tend to I call on those who are engaged in 
insure the continuance of the grea^ making up the thr^e articlS, wool, 
benefits to which I have adverted, linen, and cotton, which form tho 
and, by enlarging our commercial in-1 clothing of the country, to show th^ 
tercourse, to strengthen the bonds of sincerity of tlieir convictions in favour 
amity with foreign powers.” ^ of Free*Trade, by relinquishing th^, 
12. Such were the words by which jffotection of which they are in pos- 
Sir R. Peel, tn her Migesty’a name,* session. I flo this the more confident- 
announced to the world the greatest ly, as it was the manufacturing, and. 
change ever made in the commercial not the agriculturalinterest, which first 
'policy o|j^MfyMtiou; namely, the sud- called on th^faovemment for protect¬ 
ion tra^ixuBIftoiA Protective policy, ing duties. 

the natm^l safeguard of a rising, to a 13. “ In ]jursuance of these princi- 
Free-trade, the invariable demand of pies, 1 propose to relinquish all duties 
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niwii ^hc importation of the coarser ishes to unite themselves into district^ 
sprigs of manufacture in wool, linen, for the repir of the loads, in auchU 
and cotton, ^ud to reduce the duties way as will reduce these 16,000 mana- 
on the linen and cotton goods gers to 600—a change wliich will get 
from 20 to^O per cent. The duty on (juit of a great number of suparttuous 
sjlk, at present 30, is to bo reduced employes, save expense, and insure a 
to 15 per cent. On a great variety, of better administration of the roads, 
articles which enter into general con- The ]jowcr of removability should bo 
sujnption—boots, shoes, hats, gloves, .taken from every labouring man who 
dressed hides, straw - pSit, carriages, piad eamed an industrial residence of 
candles, soap, brandy, Geneva, sugar, five years in any imnufacturing town, 
and various other articles—the duty i% and from nil ^lildren, legitimate or 
to be materially reduced; and in re- illegitimate, raiding with the fatlier 
turn for this, I tlwnk I am entitled to or mother, where the parent itself was 
call on the agriculturists to submit to not removed ; from all widows till 
some*sacrifice for the general good, twelve month# after the husband's 
What 1 propose is this: The duty on death, and from all persons become 
all seeds to be entirely removed, as also chargeable on the ground of sickness, 
on Indian corn or maize, buckwheat unless it shall be proved to the satis- 
and buckwheat flour. The duty on faction of the nm^strato that such 
foreign butter, cheese, hops, and cured sickness or disability is incurnble. 
fish, to be reduced to half i1^ present These changes will prevent a largo 
amtftnt. Every sort of animal and part of the jiopulation which has mi- 
vegetablo food, apart from corn, to be grated from the country into towns, 
admitted duty free, including all ani- during health, being thrown back on 
majs from foreign countries. Allicinds the country when they become charge- 
of gi*ain, after 1st February 1849, to able. Facilities will be given for tlio 
be admitted at a nominal duty of Is. improvement of entailed estnte.s by 
a quarter, kept on only in order to advances of Exchequer bills, to bo re- 
. obtain statistical returns of the quan- paid with a moderate interest in a 
titics imported. During tho inter- long course of years. Finally, the 
mediate period to 1st February 1849, cost of maintaining felons in jail, 
the duties to so calculated as to which is now a bunlcn on the roun- 
keep wheat at an average price of 60s. ties, shouldl^o defrayed by the Ticas- 
aquarter, and th^scale adopted would, ury. This will be a relief to Ireland 
at the preset price, which was 55s., of £17,000; in England, of £100,000^ 
lower .the ilSty at onc^ from 16s. a a-year; and the whole cxpcqge of tho 
quarter to 4s?* • constabulary of Ireland, amoftuting to 

14. “ Ta compensate, in a certain £639,000 a-year, is to be also laid on 
degree, the loss umich these reductions I the public Exchequer. To comj^n- 
wifi occasion to the farmers, I propose sate these advantages to Ireland, I 
to make certain concessions, especially propose to take on tho Treasury half 
relating to turnpike roads, poor rates, the medical expenses of tho Poor Low 
and the^Bupport of criminals. Turn- JJnioRG, wliicn in England will bo 
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houses. 

16. “ These are the proposals which 
1 offer for the adjustir^nt—the final 
adjustment of this question. I cannot 
appeal to any ungenerous feelinjj. I 
cannot appeal to fear, no^^uything* 
which will be calciiatoi^WJRrciBo ai^ 
undue away over the reason ^of thoa§ 
to whom these proposals are made. 
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,^There may bo agitation ; but it is not 
one which ha^ reached the labouring 
classes, there being among them a 
total absence of aU excitement. I 
admits it is perfectly true, that with¬ 
out danger to the public peace we 
might continue all the existing duties; 
therefore I cannot appeal to as a 
ground for agreeing to those proposals. 
But this I do say, that there has he€4i 
a great change of opinion in the great 
mass of the comninrity with respect, 
to the Corn Laws, lucre is between ' 
the master manufacturer and the ope¬ 
rative classes a common conviction, 
that did not prevail in 1842, or at 
any former penod, that those laws 
should be repealed; and while there 
is that union of sentiment between 
them, there appears to be, at the 
same time, a general contentment and 
loyalty, and a confidence in the jus¬ 
tice and impartiality of this House. 
The example you have sot of taking 
upon youi'sclves great pecuniary bur¬ 
dens, in order that you might relieve 
the labouring classes from the taxation 
to which they were subjected, has pro¬ 
duced the deepest impression and the 
most beneficial elfect upon their minds. 
But because this is a time of peace— 
because there is a perfect calm, except 
in so far as the agitation among the 
manufacturers may inteftupt it—be- 
' cause you are not subject to any coer¬ 
cion whatever—I entreat you to bear 
■' in minijhat this aspect of affairs may 
. change,'^hat we may have to contend 
with worse harvests than those of this 
year, and that it may he wise \o avail 
ourselves of the present moment in 
order to effect an adjustment, which I 
believe must ultimately be made, and 
which cannot be much longer delayed 
without engendering deep feelings Si 
animosity between different classes of 
her Majesty's subjects. 

16. “ What were the facts which 
came under our co^isance, charged 
with the responsibility of providing 
for the public peace, and saving mil- 
lioifs from the calamity of starvation ? 
We were sissured that in one part of 
^this ire 4,000,000 of the 

^.Queen’ff subjects dependent upon a 
certain article of fooa for subsistence. 


Wo knew that on that article of fflod 
no reliance could be placed.,* It"wiis 
diflicult to say what wan the extent of 
the danger, what woulth be the pro¬ 
gress of the disease, arid what the 
amount of deficiency in the supply^of 
food. Surely you will make allow¬ 
ance for those who were charged witli 
the heaviest responsibility, if their 
worst anticipations should be realised. 
Wo-saw in the distance the gaunt 
fonn of famine, and the spectre of 
disease following in its train. Was it 
not our first duty t'l avert the odious 
charge of indifference and neglect of 
timely precautions ? I declare in the 
face of this House, that the day of my 
life to which I look back with the 
greatest satisfaction and pride, is the 
1st November last, when I offered to 
take the responsibility of issuing an 
Order ip Council to open the ports, 
and trust to you for approval and in¬ 
demnity. I wished then, that, by 
the first packet which sailed after the 
1st November, the news might havo 
gone forth that ‘ the ports were open.’ 
Duriiig the latter part of December, 
and in January, there has been a tem¬ 
porary suspension of alarm ; but still 
the accounts we have from all parts of 
the country are sufficient to excite 
groat uneasiness, and imperatively call 
for the present remedial measure. 

17. “Aiad now I owme to the second 
consideration,—How, a^er the admis¬ 
sion of foreign importeclsconi &r a pe¬ 
riod of sevt?^l months, ho you propose 
to deal with the existing .corn-law? 
My conviction is so strong that it 
would be utterly impossible, aftet*es- 
tablishing freedom of trade in* com for 
a period of seven or eight months ;or 
more, to give a guarantee thAfc the ex¬ 
isting law should ai the end of that 
time again come into operation, that I 
cannot encourage the delusive hope of 
any sueh result. It is an utter 
apprehension of the state of public 
opinion ti^ suppose it possible, that 
after this countiy, during eight months, 
shall have tasted of freedom of trade 
in corn, yoj iran either revive by spe¬ 
cial enactment, or by the tacit opera¬ 
tion of the law itself, the existing 
corn-law. Purely the very fact of sup- 
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pr^ioS is itself a condemnation of the bad times may recur. The years ofy 
• demonstrates that the law plenteousness may havc^nded, and thr 

which profess#d, by a total reduction years of dearth may conie, and asam 
of duty when CTain reached a certain you may have to offer the unavailing 
pnee, to provide against scarcity, had. expressions of sympathy, and tfio ur- 
ta^ed in its most essential point Could gent exhortations to patient rcsigua- 
you, after this, insist upon a revival of tion—will it then bo no satisfaction to 
this law? Would you repave the ex- you t(^reflect that, by your own act, 
istiiig law in all its provisions? Do IVou have been relieved from the gviev- 
not suppose that those ’^ho advised Pous responsibility of regulating the 
suspension have overlooked the conse-' supply of food? Will you not then 
f[ucnces upon the question of future- cherish with delight the reflection, that 
protection. Do not disregard public in this ineseuf hour of comparative 
feeling in a que^ion of this kind, prosperity, yielding to no clamour. 
When the food of the people is con- impelled by no fear, save that provi- 
cerned, public opinion can never be dent fear whichefe the mother of safety, 
disregarded. Are you insensible to the you have anticipated the evil day, ami 
real state of public opinion on the sub- long before its advent had trampled 
ject? Are you insensible to the altered on every impediment to the free circu- 
opinion of many of your own party? lation of the Creator’s bounty? Aud 
Look to the change of opinion that has when you are again addressing your 
taken place, not among me^ politi- fellow-subjects, and encouraging them 
cianf—which you are apt to attnbuto to bear without repiixing the disponsa- 
to some selfish or corrupt motive—^but tions of Providence, may God grant 
look at the opinions now expre^ed, of that, by your decision this night, you 
the sincerity of which conclusive proof may have laid in store for yourselves 
has been given, by some of the most the consolation of reflecting that such 
honourable men that ever sat upon calamities arc, in tinitli, the dispensa- 
those benches. Their conduct ^ords tions of Providence, and that they have 
-proof that the minister who should not been caused, liavo not been aggra- 
suspend the law, and give a guarantee vated, by lav's of man, restricting, in 
to revive it whenever the period of tho hour of scarcity and deepest need, 
suspension shall^ have passed away, the supply of food ! 
would have enormous, ins\iperable 19. “ Yod* have a right, I admit, to 
difficulties to enctunter. • taunt me with inconsistency in my 

18. ** Yojjr precautions, however opinions on this subject; but when 
wisely taken,%iay nevertheless fail. It you say that by my adoption of the'' 
seems to be incident to gr^ prosperity principles of free trade I have'^ictcd in 
that there stall be a reverse, that the contradiction to those principles whicJi 
time of depression shall follow the sea- I havejalways avowed during my whole 
so® of excitement and success. That life, I positively deny tho charge. I 
time offlepression may perhaps return, foresaw the consequences which would 
and its return may be coincident with result from tho measures which I have 
scarcity,• occasioned by unfavourable lelt it my duty to propose. We have not 
seasons. Gloomy winters like those of Tormed our opinion merely on local in- 
1841 and 1842 may again sot in. Are formation. We were charged with tho 
those winders effaced your memo- heayyresponsibilityoftakingmcasurcs 
ries? Fr(m mine they never^can be against a great calamity in Ireland; 
effaced. Surely you have not forgotten Jbefore wo brought our remedies for- 
with what earnestness aiffl sincerity ^vard, we had taken ev®ry mewure to- 
vou re-echoed the deep feelings of a obtain correct information on the state 
'frraciows Queen, when at the opening of that country. Whatever mav be the 
and close of each sessioiw^e expressed result of these discuB8i oD3,hfeel se^ro- • 
her warmest sympathy with the sufiTer- ly the loss of the tonidBIC^f thos^ 
insrs of her people, her warmest admira- from most of whom 1 havoTiithert^ 
tion of theiT heroic fortitude* These experienced a generous support. So- 
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^ar from expecting them to adopt my the alarm consequent upon the^pot^o- 
opinions, I perfectly recognise the sin- rot, which had been very grejjt 
cerity with which they adhere to their preceding November, hci4 sensibly de- * 
own. I honour their motives; but I dined in tho following <nonth; and 
claim myself the right to give that accordingly wheat, whiefi had been 
advice to my Sovereign which I con- SOs. in the former period, had fallen 
scientiously believe to bo conducive to in the beginning of January to 55s. 
the general wellbeing. I wish tp con- a quarter. It had been discovered 
vince the people that the greatest ob- upon farther information, that the dis¬ 
ject which this or any other Govern-^ ease, thoughbad as possible in soine 
ment can have is |o elevate the social parts of tho countiy, was as yet at least 
condition of those wilh whom wo are i^y no means universal, and that the 
brought into no direct relations by the apprehensions entertained of a great 
exorcise of the elective franchise. I deficiency of subsistjmee for the body of 
wish to show them that our object has tho people had been much exaggerated, 
been to apportion taxation, so that wo But above all, it was asked, *^AV]iy 
shall relieve industry and labour from legislate permanently for a temporary 
any undue burden, and transfer it, so evil? Grant that the potato-rot is as 
far as is consistent with the public universal and serious as the strongest 
good, to those who are better able to Free-traders allege, that may afford a 
bear it, I look to the present peace of good reason for throwing open the ports 
this country, to the absence of all dis- at once, 4iy Order in Council, and keep- 
turbance, to the non-existence of any ing them open as long as the calamity 
commitment for a seditious offence; I lasts; but is it any reason for entirely 
look to tho calm which exists in the altering the policy of the country, and 
public miud; I look to the absence of permanently adopting free trade m lieu 
aU disaffection; I look to the increased of the protection under the shelter of 
and growing public confidence, on ac- which it has hitherto lisen to great- 
count of tlie course you have taken in ness?*^ The Free-traders, on tho other 
relieving trade from restrictions, and hand, were in ecstasies, and regard-. 
industry from unjust burdens : and ing, with reason, the battle as already 
where there was disaffection I see con- gained, would not condescend to notiee 
tentment, where tliero was turbulence the arguments of theif adversaries, hut 
I see peace, where there wks disloyalty contented themselves with simply vili- 
I see loyalty. 1 sec a disposition to fying and abusing th^i. These angry 
confide in you, and not to agitate feelings on the one side,^d exulting 
^question^that are at tho foundation of on the otker,cexhaled dfa-ing the du- 
your iiisticutions. Taught by this ex- bate whichffensued in the House of 
perience, I feel I have only done my Commons, which lasted twelve 
auty to my Sovereign and my cfuntiy successive nights, and gave rise to 
in submitting the measures I have now more aciimonious expressions friftii 
brought forward to tho consideration both parties, but especially tike Pro¬ 
of Parliament.” tectionist, than had ever been heard 

20. No words can describe adequately within the walls of i^rliamenf^ 
the sensation which this speecn pro-* 21. “Sir,” said Mx Disraeli, “the 
^uced in the country. The immediate right honourable gentleman has sup-, 
reduction of the duty on wheat from ported a different policy for ^ number 
16a. a quarter to 43., and its entire of yearsP Well do we remember, on,, 
abolition at the end of three years, this side of the House, perhaps not 
were changes «o prodigious that they Without a Mush, the efforts we made 
outstripped the hopes of tho moat to raise him to that bench where ho 
aangfline of the Free-tradeia, and ex- now sits. Who does not remember 
^ited a profound feeling of indignation * the sacred gaase of Protection'—the 
^mong (imtaftdhft'ents of the agri- causeforwhichaovereignswere thwart- 
4mltaral Interest. The impression upon ed, parliaments dissolved, and a na- 
tne latter class was the stronger that tion deceived^elightful, indeed, to 
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Ime ftie right honourable gentleman 
enh^jr^ into all the details of what 
’ passed whence called upon his Sov¬ 
ereign ! "W^uld his Sovereign have 
called on Rim if he had not in 1841 
;^ut himself at the head of the gentle-’ 
men of England? That well-known 
position he took — a position to bo 
pijpferred to the confidence even of 
sovereigns and courts. say it with¬ 
out a hope of a party triumph, for I 
believe I belong to a party that caUj 
triumph no more — for we have no¬ 
thing left for us l^t the constituencies 
we have not betrayed. I do say my 
conc<^tion of a great statesman is that 
of one who represents a great idea, an 
idea that leaefs him to power, an idea 
with which he has identified himself, an 
idea which he is to develop—which he 
can and does immess upon the mind 
of ^e nation. That is myjdea of a 

f relt statesman. I care not whether 
e be a manufacturer or a mauu 
facturer’s son — the position is still 
grand, I may say heroic. But ^ man 
who never originates an idea, a mere 
watcher of the atmosphere—a man 
who, as he says himself, taltcs his 
, observations, and when he finds the 
wind veers towards a certain quarter, 
trims to suit it—such a person may 
be a powerful ^prinister, out he can 
never bo a great statesman. 

22. ‘ ‘ There i^a difiicul^ in finding 
a parallel ii^ny ^art of liistory to the 
position of mo nght honourable gen¬ 
tleman. Tift only paral^l I can find 
is an incident in the late war in the 
Levant, which was terminated by the 
policy of the nohle Lord opposite 
(Palmerston). I remember when that 
great struggle was taking place, when 
the existence of the Turkish empire was 
at stake, the lat^Sultan, a man of ^reat 
energy and resources, was determined 
"'to fit out an immense fleet to maintain 
his empire. A vast armament was ac- 
* cordinffly collected. It consisted of 

built. The crews were picked men, 
the officers were the ablest that could 
be found, and both officere and men 
were rewarded before they fought. 
Never did an armament similarly ap¬ 
pointed leave the Dardanelles since 


the days of Solyman the Magnificent^ 
The Sultan persouallv witnessed tm 
departure of the JletA, and all the 
muftis pi-ayed for the success of tlio 
expedition, as all the muftis here pray¬ 
ed for the success of the late general 
election. Away went the fleet; but 
what .jvas the Sultan's consternation 
when the Lord High Admiral steered 
'at once into the enemy’s port! Tlio 
Lord High Adniir^ was called a trai¬ 
tor, but ho ha^tho talent of vindicat¬ 
ing himself. /^True,’ he said, ‘ I did 
place myself at the head of this vali¬ 
ant armada; true it is that my sov¬ 
ereign embraced me; tmo all the muf¬ 
tis prayed for my success; but I have 
an objection to war; 1 sec no reason 
for prolonging the struggle, and tho 
only reason 1 bad for accepting tho 
command of the fleet was that I might 
terminate the contest by betraying my 
master! ’ And yet such was the plau¬ 
sibility and adroitness of this Lord 
High Admiral, that he is at this mo¬ 
ment First Lord of the Admiralty under 
the new regime.’* (Sir C. Napier— 
“ I thought he was dead.”) Tho 
gallant couiniodoro sa)"3 he is dead; 
dead he may be, but at any rate ho 
was not shot for treason. ” 

23. These violent speeches are too 
characteristic of the ulcerated state of 
feeling in the country, then exasper¬ 
ated beyond all precedent, to bo omit¬ 
ted in general history; but they havo 
no bearing upon the real ^question, 
which wa^ whether the “proposed 
change was in itself necessary and 
expe^ont, not whether Sir R. Peel 
did nght or wrong in proposing it. 
That question, however, did not want 
able advocates on the Protectionist 
^ide. It was argued by Lord Stanley, 
Mr Disraeli, and Lord George Ben- 
tinck: “From the earliest times—so 
far back as the reign of Edward IV. 
—the Legislature has recognised the 
principle of protecting native industry, 
as a reason for reflating the importa¬ 
tion of com; and it haa continued to 
be the rule of our Legislature, down 
to the present period, to give encouT'* 
agement to the cuitiuito^ra its own 
soil, in order to secure the iddepcn£ 
ence of this country as regards foreij^ 
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nations for ever. This has not only 
our own policy, but at the very 
moment when -^le are venturing upon 
the bold experiment of leaving the 
supply of the nation’s food to chance, 
every other country in the world of 
any etninence is maintaining a protec¬ 
tive policy. Sir R. Peel could not have 
failed to foresee the shock to Confi¬ 
dence in public men of all parties which 
such a cnange as has introduced 
must inevitably produce; but he has 
entirely overruled the\jnergeccy and 
osition in which he was placed; he 
as confounded the brawling torrent 
of agitation with the di^^yo still current 
of public opinion. 

24. “ The grounds assigned for the 
lucasure are the famine in Ireland, and 
the success of the changes on the 
tariff; but these reasons are incon¬ 
sistent with each other. If this bill 
relieved the famine in Ireland, it could 
only be. by bringing down the price 
of corn to the means of the starving 
population of Ireland, You must dis¬ 
tinguish between famine and great 
local scarcity. We were threatened 
with the latter, but not with the first, 
in the expected reduction of prices. 
When the question came before the 
Cabinet, I (Lord Stanley) yielded my 
own opinion, and consented to a sus- 
2?c?isi07if hvJt a msye'tision auly^ of the 
corn-law. This was all that the case 
required; for the prices showed that 
^lere was no general want of food in 
the country; and 1 could see no rea¬ 
son for altering a general system for a 
partial failure ; but 1 stood alon^ It 
IS a total mistake to say that the slid¬ 
ing-scale has produced great fluctua- 
tiou of prices; the fact is, that it has 
done more than any other legislative 
measure to prevent that fluctuation. 
Never were tne changes of price so vio¬ 
lent and frequent as before that scale 
was introduced; they then vaiied from 
50s, to 120s. a quarter; whereas since 
that time the ^uctuation has been 
from 393. to 80s., and generally from 
40s. te 56s. In articles of subsistence 
tp which the pliding-scale has not been 
applied—cotton—the 
flnctuati<wi of prices has still been 
oifomioos. The present corn-law has 


kept us independent of foreign nations, 
and preserv^ an unprecedented st^etSft- 
iness in the price of gi^in; anS no 
man can assert that tbesei^ advantages 
have been purchased by the sacrinco 
of any interest. On tlie contrary, the 
constant complaint of the agricultur¬ 
ists during its continuance has been, 
that the prices of their produce, witJi 
Mie exception if very bad seasons, have 
been ruinously low. 

25. “If the Com Laws are repealed, 
file price of com will fall gi'eatly; wo 
shall have an inundation of foreign 
wheat at 40s. a quarter. In what way 
is this reduction, supposing price® are 
forced down to that level, to benefit 
any class in this' country ? The for- 
ei^ grower, indeed, will be immense¬ 
ly benefited; he will be furnished with 
profits which will ere long enable him 
to exteniDiis production, and encroach 
yet more largely on the English fields; 
but in what state will the English 
agriculturist be, if, by the operation 
of tha| law, prices are pennanently 
forced down to 40s. or 42s. a quarter ? 
Will the manufacturer he benefited 
by the change? He can be so only 
by a reduction of wages, and if that 
takes place, where is tne good that is 
to accrue to the working classes ? Sup¬ 
posing wages to bo r^uced, and tho 
cost of production of manufactures to 
be thereby Jesseued, qnd the market 
for them extended, sd fai^rom being 
a gainer, he ^ill be a ijfeer by the 
change; the ]^tish manufocturer will 
be a loser. Every acre br^ight into 
cultivation on the Vistula or the Dan¬ 
ube will throw an acre otU of cuUiva^ 
tion on the ^Thames or the Savem; 
and what will he gain if he destroys 
the bread, and thereby mins tlfc mar¬ 
tlet, of the cultivator! who consume 
five pounds a-head of his produce, and , 
‘ calls into existence' an equal num¬ 
ber of tl^e who con^ome ffvepence 
a-head ? 

••26. “ It i» altogether a delusion to 
say that Russia, Prussia, and tho 
United States do not take onr numn- 
factures becaus^we do not take their 
com. They tlo not take our 'manu¬ 
factures because they wish to establish 
such fabrics Eftnong themselves, and 
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111 ihe meaa time desire to raise a at 45s. instead of 75s., if their waffes 
\ievenue by means of import duties, are 16d. a-day instead of 2s. ? ^ill 
"heie motives will still continue, al- our shopkeepers bei^enehted if ten or 
though w#admit their grain dutyfree, fifteen millions aro cut off from tho 
Rely upon it,^ that change will make rent of land that is the income of 
110 difference in their consumption of their best purchasers; or ffiir luanu- 
our manufactui’es. It is in our own facturers, if our rural labourers, who 
colonies that wc must look for the now form so largo a part of home 
^only durable and growing market for mtffket, are disablecl from continuing 
our fabrics, which uiil soon comedo their purchases of their produce, ana 
overtop all other markets put toge- the British meuhants are sent to tho 
ther; hut this measure, so far from serfs of Poland or the Ukraine to sup- 
encouraging these distant offshoot^f ply their p^e? 
our empire, goes directly and obvious- 28. “ The Irish famine, of which so 
ly to injure thSm. It deprives them much is said, is a mere pretence, got 
of«.ll the advant^es they have hither- up for part\y;mrposes. There is not 
to enjoyed as British subjects, by let- even a scarcRy in tho land. Prices 
ting in all nations to compete with prove this: wheat is at 56s. a quarter; 
the produce of their industry. De- oats at 26s.: are these famine prices ? 
stroy the principle of protection, and AVliy, in 1841, wheat was at SOs., and 
you destroy the whole basis on which yet no one said there was a famine, 
our colonial system rest^ which is, The fact is, that the crop, on the whole, 
tHat the colonies are to 1® in a more is fully an average one. The Duk<‘, of 
favourable situation than foreign na- Wellington has admitted that there is 
tions. You sever tho strongest bond no scarcity of food in Ireland, and 
—that of mutual self-interest—which Loid Cloncurry has added, that there 
unites them to the mother country, is enough of oats in it to feed tin* 
It is an easy step for those who have whole people. There is in many 
been taught commercial ind^endence places great distress among the peas- 
to apply it also to political relation- antry, but that is not because they 
ship. cannot get food to buy, but canuot get 

27. “ The principle of Free Trndo money to buy it with. Is it a remedy 
can never be adopted in what has been for this woeful state of tilings to admit 
emphatically tailed a Protection Par- the competition of foreign hands to 



circumsta^es during the last three was in some places very formidabh^ 
years furnihes no tcaW for abandon- but it was so only in a districts, 
ing the settled policy of two centuries, In Roscommon it was unknown; in 
far less flr the Premier’s deserting tho Tipperary and Queen's Countj> very 
m’inci[jlehehasstrenuouslymaintaincd paifial. Tho alarm spread by the 
during the last thii-ty years. The doc* Government Commissioners baa been 
trineof free trade is an absohite delu- the main cause of the panic which has 
sion* prolific of evil, it can be pro- been fhfTused, and even of the looses 
ductive of newgood to any party, k wliifih have been sustained; for they, 
is simply, under existing circum- by spreading evil reports, induced tho 


wav to DeneuL a Iiauoil f w 

manufacturing classes, ^ whom su^ pose the immediate ganger from the 
strong appeals are made, will not m potato rot to be as great as the most 
the end benefit by it. If tho price devoted adherents of Government re- 
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how serious soever? If scarcity is 
appJ^ended, by all means repeal all 
impon; duties so lois as it continues; 
but it was reserved for the right 
honourable baronet to provide a re¬ 
medy for Mreaded scarcity m 1846 hy 
emciviig the repeal of all import duties 
in 1849.” 

29. As the interesting debate, •bf 
which the above is only a &int out¬ 
line, continued in the ^House of Com¬ 
mons, the public interest went on con¬ 
tinually increasing, until !{*■ length it 
reached an unbearable point of excite¬ 
ment. This arose, not from any doubt 
of the sincerity or wishes^ of Ministers, 
which had been unequivocally evinced 
both in the Royal Speech and in the 
course of the debate, but from uncer¬ 
tainty as to the issue with a parlia¬ 
ment avowedly elected under Protec¬ 
tion influences, and to withstand the 
first advances of Free Trade, Great 
therefore was the surprise of the na¬ 
tion, unbounded the triumph of the 
Anti-Corn-Law League, when the di¬ 
vision took place* at twenty minutes 
before three on the morning of the 
27th February, and there appeared a 
maiority of 97 for Ministers, in a very 
full house, the numbers being 337 to 
240. The hill was finally cfirried on 
the third reading, on the morning of 
the 16th May, by a majority of 98. 
Hoping to conciliate the all-powerful 
Prime Minister, who had expressed 
himself as willing to make theirs an 
exceptional (j.'ase, the whole West In¬ 
dia interest voted with him in the 
majority on this occasion. They met 
their deserts and a just retribution^at 
the hands of his successors within two 
months afterwards. The shipping in 
terest did the same; one and all of 
them Voted with Ministers. T>f 
did so, partly in the idea that a large 
increase of foreign rimportation would 
give great employment to the British 
commercial navy, and partly from the 
idea that the na^gation laws were so 
essential to our national independence 
that there waa not the slightest dan 
ger of theii bemg touched. ‘ * Ita dum 
sin^li pugngjS \jmve^i vincuhtur."* 

wbftd tbeyflgUt singly the whole 
areTOnquered. 


[C'CAP. LIT. 

Within three years they too wre 
swept away. In the Lords the result*- 
was still more remarkable, for “the 
second reading was carried by a ma¬ 
jority of 47, and the bill passed finally 
on the 22d June. Considering that 
the great majority of the peers were 
dependent on landed estates, and that 
the effect of the bill in lowering prices 
vieA* distinctly uodemtood, tliis divi¬ 
sion must be considered as very re¬ 
markable, for beyond all doubt the 
grater part of their lordships thought 
very differently from what they voted. 
It indicates how great wCfcS the pressure 
which the Anti-Corn-Law League had 
come to exercise upon the public 
mind, how powerful was the influence 
which the Government and the Duke 
of Wellington possessed in that as¬ 
sembly, and what good use the Whigs, 
since their accession to power, had 
made of th^ time in neutralising tlA 
hostile majority in the Upper House 
by a copious creation of Liberal Peers. 

30. The arguments adduced on cither 
side in the House of Peers, were sub¬ 
stantially the same as those adduced 
in the Commons, and need not be again 
repeated. But there is one short and 
characteristic speech, which, as com¬ 
ing from so great a man, and eminent¬ 
ly descriptive of a leading feature in 
his mind, deserves to bfe particularly 
noticed. The Duke of Wellington 
said: 1 address you u^d^r the dis¬ 

advantage of appearing as ^Minister 
of the Crown fa press thi* measure, 
in opposition ta the views of many of 
those with whom I have long'icted in 

g ublic life, with whom I have lived in 
abits of close intimacy and friend¬ 
ship, and'whose good opinion it has 
always afforded me the greatest satis- 
fattion to obtain, and i^eed which I 
have enjoyed in the highest degree. I 
have already explained to you the cir¬ 
cumstance^ under which 1 became a 

K to this measure. In November 
after thedCabinet to which I be¬ 
longed had resigned, 1 considered it 
my bounden duty to my Sovereign not 
to withhold my assistance from Her 
Government, aftet* I resumed my seat 
at her Majesty's council, and gave rny 
assistance to myrighthonouralne friend 
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tbt First Lord of the Treasury, because > 
knew, at that time, that he would 
^iii^ose a measure of this description 
—nay, tiis very measure. It was this 
very measure which he proposed to the 
Cabinet early in that month. It is not 
necessary for me, my lords, to say more 
on that subject; and though some of 
your lordships may entertain a preju¬ 
dice against me fonthe course \i%ich 
I am pursuing, I can justify it before 
your lordships, by telling you that I 
was bound to take it, and that if*tJie 
same circumstances occurred to-raor- 
row I woul(> take it again. I was 
Inimd to my Sovereign and to my 
country by considerations of gratitude, 
of which I need not say more than to 
allude to them on this occasion." 

31. This frank and manly declara¬ 
tion, coming from tlie old soldier who 
had giown grey in the service of his 
Sovereign and country, dftw forth loud 
cheers from all parts of the house. It 
is highly characteristic of the ruling 
prinaple of the Duke*s mind, which 
had appeared in exactly the same way 
in the ensis on Catholic Emancipa¬ 
tion, and in that on Reform. On both 
of these occasions he accepted a seat 
in a Cabinet, and on the lost the lead 
in forming a Government, which was 
to bring in a measure in direct oppo¬ 
sition to hfa previous and often-ex¬ 
pressed opinions. It^woUld be un¬ 
charitable A conclude from thence 
that thj^Duke had no settled prin¬ 
ciples 01 ^ political Subjects, and em¬ 
braced such merely R suited the cir- 
cunistihces of the moment. His whole 
life belies such a supposition; no man 
ha(J more fixed and decided convic¬ 
tions. The truth rather was. that his 
hal^ts of military obedience had ren¬ 
dered one filling in his breast pva- 
mount to all others, and that wm duty 
to his sovereign and country in mo¬ 
menta of danger. This ^uty he felt 
himself bound to discharge, even at 
the hazard of his ownrf:onsistency.,«If 
there is much to admire in this noble 
feeling, which certainly is that which 
should ever animate a soldiers breast, 
there is much to firfed in it when it 
becomes the guide of a statesman's ca¬ 
reer And riiis only affords another 


illustration of the truth of a remark, 
which all ages have made, tlurf the 
duties of civil aid militar)^ nm am 
often opposite to each other, and can¬ 
not, under any circumstances, he blend¬ 
ed without imminent danger to both. 
The first duty of the soldier is obe¬ 
dience—the first of the statesman, de¬ 
liberation. 

32. Amidst the multiplied and pro- 
tractGfl debatap which took place on 
this all-important subject in this ses¬ 
sion of j^liament, the Budget was 
wellnigh Torgotten; yet it presented 
some features of interest and import¬ 
ance, whichToreshadowed the perilous 
course oii^nich the Premier liad ad¬ 
vanced in repealing or reducing so 
many of the indirect taxes. It came 
on upon the 29th May; and the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer with reason 
congi'atulatcd the country on the flat¬ 
tering condition of the finances, which 
he ascribed to the effects of Free Trade, 
without any reference to the railway 
expenditure. Sir R. Peel had cal¬ 
culated the revenue for the year at 
£49,762,000; but the actual rccoipts 
were £51,250,000. The expenditure 
was £49,400,167, leaving an apparent 
surplus of £2,609,157. Of this, liow- 
ever, £750,000 was the payment from 
China, which could only bo reckoned 
on for taao ye-ar more. For the ensu¬ 
ing year ho calculated on n revenue of 
£51,650,000: but, owing to an increase 
of £140,000 for the anny, £600,000^r 
the navy, and £401,00^for the ord¬ 
nance, whicli had become absolutely 
indispensable to restore these services 
t# anything like a state of efficiency, 
the surplus would be only £776,000, 
of which DO less than £700,000 would 
again be money from Chino.* It af- 

* ACTDAL ExPRNniTVRE OP 1845, Avn Estj- 
14ATKD Expenditure op 1840 

1645. 1M4. 

Aoluftl Rtttinauyi 

BipeiidlUire. BspeiidiltuM. 

Interest of Debt, £28,200,000 £28,100,000 

Charges on Consoll 

dated Fund, <,400,000 2,600,000 , 

Army, . . 6.715,000 6,607,000 

Navy, . . 6,048,000 • 7,521,000 

Ordnance, . 2,142,000 2,548,000 

MUcellaneous, 3,116^ 8,4»,000 

* Slo,316,0^ £50,873,00^ 

-Arm. £4^. 1846, pp. 120,121. 
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folded a melancholy proof of the chasm 
whicK(^he large reduction of the indi¬ 
rect duties had mad(^ in the revenue, 
that the only surplus in the ensuing 
year, which even the sanguine mind of 
the Chanceltor of the Exchequer could 
foresee, was derived, after two years of 
unparalleled prosperity, from the ac¬ 
cidental and transitory source of CM- 
nese payments, 

^3- It was anticipated^ and scarcely 
disguised in the course^ of the debate 
on the repeal of the C’orn l^ws, from 
the extreme violence of the scliissm 
which had taken ]»lacc in the Minis¬ 
terial majority, ami the ^yo^ds never 
to be forgiven which luu^ passed be¬ 
tween the Ministers and their oppo¬ 
nents, that it was only a question of 
time ivhen the Administration was to 
he overturned. Such was the exas¬ 
peration of the Protectionist leaders 
on the Ministeiial benches, that it was 
known they would, for the moment, 
gladly coalesce with their opiioncnts 
oil the opposite side of the house, to 
eject a Government which, as they 
thought, had betrayed the party Lliat 
had placed it in power. Yet so utterly 
at variance were the views of the ultra- 
Tories and the Radicals on all other 
subjects but their common animosity 
to the Premier, that it was not likely 
they would soon find a siih^jct on 
whicli they could unite wdthout such 
a flagrant dereliction of principle as 
discredit and compromise both 
iu the eyes pj the nation. Chance, 
however, was more favourable to them 
than parliamentary skill could have 
been. A hill was actually before PaW 
liament, which, it was tliouglit, pie- 
sentod, most opportunely, the much- 
wished-for opportunity of uniting. 
This was the Lifk - Preservation 
Bill for Ireland. 

34. Ever since the decline of O’Con¬ 
nell’s influence, by whose poiverful 
voice its troubled waters had so often 
been stayed, and the downfall of the 
* tempei'anco moveiifent, the state of 
Ireland ^ad become more disturbed; 
and in the latter months of 1845 and 
. fti-sf-of 1846,^f had risen to such a 
pitchy of outran ffet ^me remedial 
ineaStU'e haiT become indispensable. 


This was the natural consequence 
the dreadful state of destitution of, 
food, towards which the wreteked' 
peasantry were rax>idly appi^oaching. 
when ejectment for non-payfiiant of 
rent from his little possession was lit¬ 
tle short of a sentence of death hv slow 
process pronounced upon a man and 
his whole family, men placed in a po- 
sitioti so dreadfuliftlmost unavoidably 
acted upon the principle of self-preser¬ 
vation, and endeavoured, by violence 
aml^intimidation, to avoid such disas¬ 
ter. To endeavour to check such out¬ 
rages was the first dut^- of Govern¬ 
ment ; to remove their cause wa.s th® 
second. Early in the session, accord¬ 
ingly, Sir R. Peel introduced a meas¬ 
ure by Lord St Germains into the 
House of Peers, and the facts stated 
iu sujiport of it were of so appalling a 
kind as caused the bill to pass the 
Lords with ^arcely any opposition.*^ 


* Chime AND Outra.ges in Ireland. 


Homicides, 

1844. 

144 

lAi.*:. 

136 

Firing at persons, . 

104 

138 

Serious assaults, 

504 

544 

Assaults, common, . 

242 

261 

Robbeiic.s anus, . 

169 

661 

Admiinstenug illegal oaths, 

69 

22 

Threatening letter.s, 

602 

1944 

Houses attacked. 

254 

4S3 

Fumg into houses, . 

77 

138 

Agrarian outrages, 

*1495 

3462 

OHcnces, violent—total, , 

8102 

5281 

The great majofity of these'offences were 


conunitted upon the peasantiy or *;otors, the 
peisons and dwelling^ of the gci)tl®«ien hav¬ 
ing been coinparativigly untouchedji -Lord St 
Ofhmain’s Speech^ Wth Feb. 1846; Ann. Reg» 
1840. p. 121 And of the savage univlenting 
cruelty with which they were attended, an 
instance is given in Sir H. PeeVs Memoirs: 

nnin and his wife of the name of Jutlull, 
residing between Drumonod and Molill, were, 
eaily on the morning of the 7th, visited by a 
paity of six men armed with guns and b‘yo- 
netarv and having beaten ttie hirsband till he 
was senseless, they stripped his wife and put 
h4r on her bad' over Fomejlre tckich they reJee^ 
out of the fl) eplace for the purpose. This was 
for an agraiiat\cause; and so intimidatid aro 
the suflerers, that although it is supposed 
they know perfectly well the perpetrators of 
the 'Outrage, they*re/rafji from giving cvf- 
iUnee.^^Sir Charles O'DonnelVs Memoir, Juno 
15,1846; PeeVs Memoirs, ii. 803. With truth 
did the Duko of ^YeUiugton say, when etf- 
doi'Sing this report.^iH.fii many similar facts, 
to Sir U. red : ** I am aware that the facts 
therein leported could not be prevented by 
the Assassination Bil^^ but they tend to sliow 
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Tt^mpowered tlie Lord-Lieutenant to 
’proclaim any county or barony inwMcli 
iniftder or attempt to murder had been 
committed, as failing under the restric¬ 
tions df the Act. By this Act all per¬ 
sons within the proclaimed district 
were forbidden, under pain of the pen¬ 
alties of misdemeanour, to leave tneir 
, houses between sunrise and sunset, 
and tlie Government was authofisod 
to station an additional constabulary 
force^ at the expense of the disturbed 
district. The hill also authorised the 
Lord-Lieutenant to award a reasonable 
compensatioir to the family or ropre- 
Ibntatives of a murdered person. It 
was stated that the vast majority of 
the outrages were directed against in¬ 
dividuals on account of private venge¬ 
ance or hopes of intimidation, and that 
they were mainlj^ owing to the infernal 
system of secret societies Sir R. Peel 
said, with truth, that tnese societies 
had gone such a length “that there 
are many parts of Ireland in which no 
man’s life is safe, except indeed the life 
of an assassi^i'* * So evident was the 
necessity of the measure, that it met 
with no resistance, but, dh the con¬ 
trary, the most cordial support, from 
the Opposition in the House of Peers. 
Lord Lansdowne “ could not think of 
offering an]( opposition to a measure 
so imperatively called for at the pre¬ 
sent mome^. He hoped it would be 
followc(^p by measures of pomianent 
amelioBition wli^^e Lord Brougham 
thought *Uho case ijpis so urgent tliat 
the biR should be passed with the least 
possible delay.” It passed the Lords, 
acccidingly, without a division^ts du¬ 
ramen being merely restricted to Ist 
October 1849, instead of five years, as 
originally proposed. 

35. The Tate of the bill, howeftret, 
was widely different in the Lower 
House, where the vehement strife pro- 
ducdH by the forcing tlwough of the 
corn-law repeal had produced an ulcer¬ 
ated feeling in the nftnds of the 4fro- 

tlic state of society in Ireland, which i$ in fact 
vorse fAau it U tn any of the wildest parts of 
Asia, Afncaf or .America.”^D uxr of Wbl- 
linotok to Sin R. Ps^Tone 21,1846; PeeVs 
Memoirs, vol it p. 302. 

* Sir B. Prkl to Burr of WsLuvaTOK, 
June 23,1S46; PeeVs S^oirt, it. 306. * 


tectionists, which predisposed them to 
go into any coalition, how advipife so¬ 
ever to theii' priiciples, which might 
afford them an opportunity of mani¬ 
festing their spleen against the Gov- 
eniment. It was no easy fhatterj how¬ 
ever, either for them or the Whigs, to 
fofm an alliance with any show even 
or decency to oppose the measure, for 
both were pledged as deep ns men 
could bo to ^pport it Tho Conser¬ 
vatives had been tho first to introdiico 
coercion ]^ls into Ireland, and one of 
the most efficient of them had been 
brought in by Sir R, Peel when Secre¬ 
tary for ^yjiJand, and carried through 
by the wliole strength of the Tory par¬ 
ty then iu power. Lord Grey had fol¬ 
lowed this example in 1834, and in¬ 
troduced a coercion bill attended with 
the most surprising good effects, in 
which he obtained the cordial support 
of the Con.servatLve opposition. More 
lately, Lord Morpeth liad, in 1835, 
introduced a modified bill of the same 
character, which also, whenever it was 
put in force, had produced the effect 
of stopping the progi’ess of agrarian 
outrage, Now, however, these two 
opposite parties, animated by a com¬ 
mon hatred of tho Ministiy, resolved 
to form a coalition to throw out tho 
bill, the one in punishment of what 
they regarded as past treachery, tho 
other in tho hope of future accession 
to power. When these were the mo¬ 
tives which led to this coalition, i* is 
of little consequence v/hkt arguments 
were adduced either in support of or 
against the bill, for on both sides the 
^cakers for a long time carried to 
perfection the maxim of Talleyrand, 
that the principal object of language 
ia to conceal tho thought. 

36. The bill was introduced into the 
Lower House by Sir James Graham on 
the 3d March, and, from tho very first, 
experienced the most determined op¬ 
position. Leave was given to bring It 
in by a majority 3D, it being under¬ 
stood that no serious resistance was to* 
be made till the second reading. Tho 
whole Catholic part^^ of course de¬ 
nounced the ^ll^^m^UiO first as un-* 
called for and tyronnica^in thei^igh- 
est degree; and the debate was car- 
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ried on with such acrimony, that, 
aftctu repeated adjournments, it was 
only brought to a reading on 1st 
May, when it was carried by 149, the 
numbers being 274 to 125. The second 
reading st^bd for the 25th Ma\^ but, 
from the pressure of the com-Iaw de¬ 
bate, it was successively adjourned Jill 
the 9th of June, when it came on, and 
after repeated debates, was brought to 
a close on the 25th. During the course 
of the protracted discussion, it became 
very evident that a coaliti^, of parties 
to eject the Ministry hod taken place, 
and as the end approached the real 
feelings of the opposit^-^ijdes oozed 
out, notwithstanding every effort to 
conceal them. The debate was far 
more on the repeal of the Corn Laws 
than on the Irish Coercion Bill, A 
brief summary of the arguments for¬ 
mally adduced, however, is necessary, 
in order to show on which side the 
preponderance really lay, on this, as 
it had now become, momentous ques¬ 
tion. 

37. On the one hand, it was argued 
by Sir R. Peel, Sir James Graham, and 
the Solicitor-General; “The measure 
now proposed is undoubtedly a harsh 
one, and Government makes no at¬ 
tempt to vindicate it, except on the 
grounds of absolute necessity. But 
that necessity is uuhapjiUy too appar¬ 
ent. 1st, The extent, frequency, and 
nature of the crimes committed, indi¬ 
cate a necessity for a change of the 
law as it stands, 2d, The whole powers 
of the existing law have been tried and 
. exhausted without affording any Re¬ 
medy to the evils. 3d, There is evew 
reason to hope that the present bill 
will prove effectual in repressing the 
disorders existing, and which, in some 
places, have attoined such a deplor¬ 
able height. These disorders are not 
universcu; they are confined to parti¬ 
cular districts; but in them they have 
become such as to have entirely para¬ 
lysed the arm of tlie law as it stands, 
and established, pittctically speaking, 
an entire impunity for crimes of the 
ino^ atrocious description. It^isnot 
merely the WKnb^o^ offences, but 
the J*aucitye)f convictions, which is 
the alarming circumstance; but this 


disproportion has now risen to su<?h‘ a 
height in the disturbed counties 
absolutely to call for the iniprposuion 
of the Legislature. s 

38. “The agrarian outrages aro 
chiefly met with in five counties—viz ., 

S erary, Clare, Roscommon, Lim- 
, and Leitrim. The population 
of tjiose five counties, according to the • 
last census, was ^412,000 souls, while 
tliat of all Ireland is 8,175,124. Ne¬ 
vertheless, while the homicides in the 
whole country in 1845 were 92, in. 
those five counties they^were 47. The 
nightly firing into hoWs in those 
counties were seven-tenths of those fn 
the whole country — proportions far 
beyond what the respective numbers 
of the inhabitants could warrant. 
Thus, when crime has so much in¬ 
creased in those counties, has the vig¬ 
our of the griminal law and the coe^ 
viction of offenders kept pace with 
the increase in crime 1 Quite the re¬ 
verse ; the ratio of convictions lias 
come to be in the inverse ratio of the 
crimes. In these five counties, in 
1846, the number of indictable of¬ 
fences wasril88, while the convictions 
were only 64! In Roscommon, within 
the last five months, no less than 383 
indictable offences had been commit¬ 
ted, and 8 convictions only obtained! 
If a special commission were now sent 
down to thatt-county, wj^at would be 
the result ? Why, that nineteen-twen¬ 
tieths of the prisoners woilld walk 
away from the %r—a triumfjh to the 
malefactors—a reproach to tl^ inno¬ 
cent sufferers under their crimes! Not 
less tfRn 1100 or 1200 families in that 
county alone are living in daily di^ad 
of assassination; they know their ene¬ 
mies ; they are aware from where ^hey 
mtfy expect outrages, bift they dare 
not give information for fear of pre- 
cipating their fate. It may be safely 
affirmed thift there is no other coun¬ 
try in the civilised world where such 
a Vate of tliiffgs would be suffered 
to exist. 


39. “ In former times similar local 
outrages have ri^p. to mat height in 
various places; but they were uni¬ 
formly and effectually repressed by 
i^oercion bills siifiilar to the present* 
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EV«y one knows the immediate and 
•^^nal success VWth which Earl Grey’s 
coeAion bill in 1833 was attend^, 
which irf four months reduced the 
numbe]*of serious agrarian offences to 
one-fourtli of their former amount; 
and the same may be said of the next 
coercion bill, which was found to be 
^indispensable after the expiiy of the 
first, and was broiight in by Dbrd 
Morpeth, In. 1835 all crimes of an 
insurrectionar)' character had ceased, 
but those of an agrarian kind Sad 
multiplied to such a degree, that in 
that year the^ amounted to the enor- 
iltoua number of 10,229. No sooner, 
however, was Lord Morpeth’s coercion 
bill passed than the number began to 
decline, and when that Act expired 
in 1840 they were only 4069. With 
the expiry of the Act, [however, they 
^ain increased, until in 1845 they 
nad reached 8095.* It B impossible 
to resist the conclusion from these 
facts, that, however adverse to British 
ideas of mild administration, such 
rude methods of coercion are indis¬ 
pensable in the lawless and savage 
state which unhappily j^evails in 
some parts of Ireland. And accord¬ 
ingly, fliough universal in its power, 
the bill is intended to be only partial 
in its operation, and to bo enforced 
only in those counties where the ex¬ 
treme province of crime calls upon 
the Lor<]^neutenant to proclaim the 
Act. Aaid cxperitipce Avarrauts the 
hope, thfit the knowledge that the 
Executive is armed with these extra- 
oi’dinary poAvers, Avill have the effect 
of itaelf arresting the disorders^ with- 

* Agbartan Crimes in Ireland. 


C^rcion Act passed. 

1835, 


10.220 

1836, 


8,007 

1S37, 
• 1838, 


6,760 


4,945 

1839, 


4,620 

1840, 


‘ 


Act expiAd. 


Coercion Bill not renewed. 

1841, 

0 • 0 

5.370 

1842, 

• • • 

6,535 

’ 1843, 

M •. 

5,870 

1844, 

« • s 

«,32T 

1840, 

• • e 

8,095 

Pari. , 

IxxxviL 1615. 



out the necessity of actually putting 
them in execution. ^ 

40. “ If present appearoneds are 
looked to, the prospect is still more 
alarming, and ample proof of its ne¬ 
cessity nos been mrntshe^ since the 
Act Avas introduced into the Upper 
House five mouths ago. Tho gentle- 
mfti opposite always refer to tho toM 
commitments for crime over all Ire¬ 
land ; and bemuse, from' the general 
prosperity which prevails, and the 
vast exteiyilon of the demand for la¬ 
bour whiem tho construction of rail¬ 
ways in Great Britain has afforded, 
there has J^n on the whole no in¬ 
crease, pCTnaps rather a decrease, of 
crime, they immediately arrive at tho 
conclusion that tho measure now pro¬ 
posed is unnecessary. But that is a 
most erroneous view of tho case. Tho 
disease is local; at present it is con¬ 
fined to five counties; but there are 
no causes in operation there which do 
not exist in the rest of Ireland, and 
the malady is so fearful whore it has 
appeared, that there is no saying how 
soon, if unchecked, it may spread over 
the Avhole country. In the first five 
months of this year (1846) as com¬ 
pared with the corresponding months 
of 1845, there is a great increase in 
those five counties; and the total of 
serious tuitrrtgcs in those five counties 
in the firat five months of 1846 is no 
less than 2098.* If the same propor¬ 
tion should go on during tho wWo 


♦ Qkave Agrarian Offences in TirpER- 
ARY, Clare, Roscommon, Limerick, 


A AND Leitrim. 

^ First KIw 

Months of 
18 «A 

ITomicldeB, . . 20 

FiiinK at person, 40 

Serious assaults, 85 

Assaults to danger of life, 41 

Firing into houses, . 46 


nm Firo 

Monlkiof 

1M6. 

26 

41 

121 

58 


Insurrectionary Offences in same 
Counties. 


Whole of 
164A 

114 « 
271 

Rofcommoo, 650 
Leitrim, 804 


In Tipperary, 
„ Limerick, 
„ Clare, 

tt 
ft 


In whole year, In flve^onths,4440 
—Pari. X>ek, Ixxxvii. 423, 427. * 


Fini VIro 
Months of 
jn4e. 
868 
248 
180 
471 
464 
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year, there will be a total of agrarian 
outn^os in this year of 3013 against 
202^1a8t year, file evil, therefore, 
though local, is fearful and rapidly 
increasing, and it behoves Parliament 
instantly step in and apply that 
remedy which in former tunes has 
been found to be so efficacious. 

41. On the other hand it was An¬ 
swered by Lord John Russell, Mr Dis¬ 
raeli, Lord George Bt^gtinck, and Mr 
O’Connell, who, stran^ to say, stood 
side by side on this occasid^ ^ “ With¬ 
out disputing the existence of crime 
and outrage in some parts of Ireland, 
the real question before House is, 
whether this bill is calcul^d to afford 
a remedy for them. If it was so, it 
would be entitled to the hearty sup¬ 
port of the'House. But if the real 
state of Irclaud is looked to, it will bo 
seen that a coercion act is indeed re¬ 
quired for Ireland ; but it is not one 
to restrain the peasantry from com¬ 
mitting crime, but one to compel the 
landlords to do their duty. Govern¬ 
ment have the power in their hands; 
and if they would only take a manly 
tone, and adopt a temperate and dig- 
nilied estimate of human nature with 
respect to Ireland, they might wave the 
wand that would turn her misery and 
poverty into prosperity and happiness. 
The disorders which are put* forward 
03 tlio justification of this coercive 
measure originate in the nature of the 
Ittiul tenure, and the anomalous rela¬ 
tion betwecmlhe landlord and tenant. 
There is'rin Ireland what is called the 
* starving season,' which is about six 
weeks before the new harvest, an^if 
during that period tlie growing crops 
are distrained, the labourers are de¬ 
prived of their meaus of subsistence. 
They are prevented from digging; if 
their wives or children come out in 
the evening to take a few potatoes the\^ 
are driven to jail; the husbands ai^ 
driven to madness. Can it be won¬ 
dered at that sucl^a state of things is 
a fruitful source of efimo-^f crime, 
too, which did not e-xist in Ireland 
before the Union, hut which ts dis¬ 
tinctly traceatfo to th^xorbitant and 
iinjuBt privileges mrred on Irish 
lamflords by the English Parliament? 


I [teAP. LII.^ 

These causes of evil this coerciow^Kill 
will not remove. Similar bills hav>i* 
been tried in Ireland, seven^ee9i 
and they have always failel^ and left 
the country worse than it watf before. 

42. “ The real remedies for Ireland 
are to bo found, not in a coercion bill, 
but in the removal of the causes wffiich 
have produced the disorders. Theso^ 
mdllsuTcs consistijn an adjustment of 
the tenure of land, so as to secure the 
tenant an equitable compensation for 
hiS improvements, a modification of 
the whole ejectment bill to check Iho 
wholesale clearance syafem, the exten¬ 
sion to all Ireland of the local Tenalft- 
Right in Ulster, a modification of the 
Grand Jury Law% an increased Reform 
in Parliament, adequate Corporation 
Reform, and a better distribution of 
Church property. Uniformly it has 
been found that the number of mur¬ 
ders in Irelfnd is in proportion to the 
number of ejectments; and when it is 
recollected that 7,000,000 out of the 
8,200,000 persons in Ireland live by 
agriculture, it may well be conceived 
ivhat unbounded misery these whole¬ 
sale ojectfiients occasion. It appears 
from the report of the Land Commis¬ 
sion that from 1839 to 1843 no teas than 
150,000 persons had been subjected to 
the ejectment process. ^Imagination 
cannot figure the suffering which tliese 
ejections have^ccasioned|^ The serious 
crimes all originate in thei «4 political 
feeling has nothing to do tor them. 
They will never^e eradicated, or even 
permanently cnecked, till th%. causes 
which have produced them are re¬ 
moved. 

43. ‘‘The House of Coramons«-lias 
done too much for the Irish landlords, 
and too little for the tenants. Thn old 
^English statutes in favouf of landlords 
hod not been re-enacted in Ireland 
under its old legislature; but by the 
56 Geo. II}., c. 88, passed aftftr the 
Union, these powers were at once 
titmsferred to miem. This statute, for 
the firat time, gave them the power 
of distraining growing crops, keeping 
them till ripe, and selling them when 
ready for the sickle, charing upon the 
unhappy tenant all the intermediate 
expenses. Ther# never was a more 
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fenllo source of murder and outrage 
t!ian those powers. This was followed 
by tire 58 Geo. IIL, c, 39, conferring 
upon the Jiindlord the power of eject¬ 
ing the tenant, thus ruined, from his 
^ holding, the sole means of subsistence 
he had upon earth. The 1 Geo. IV., 
c. 41, still farther extended the powers 
^f civil bill ejectments ; and the 1 
Geo. IV., c. 88, clftibled them, in 
ojectments, to compel the tenant to 
find security for expense. Finally, the 
1 & 2 William IV., c. 31, gave the 
landlord the rij^t of immediate execu¬ 
tion in ejectm^ts, which still farther 
facilitated these ejectments. All en¬ 
actments are in favour of the land¬ 
lords ; and it is in them, joined to the 
refusal to recognise the tenant's right 
to compensation for improvements, 
that the real sources of tno outrages 
sc^much complained of in^e south of 
Ireland are to bo foitnd. Accordingly, 
in Ulster, where this right is partially 
recognised, these outrages are, compa¬ 
ratively speaking, unknown. Remove 
these causes of evil, and violent crime 
■will speedily die out of itself ; continue 
them, and twenty coercion ^iHa will 
never eradicate it.* 

44. “T'hc statistics so much relied 
on, on the other side, in i-eality prove 
nothing beavi«g on the present ques¬ 
tion, They demonstrate, indeed, in 
live counties^ increase erf predial out¬ 
rages ; buWSi^ by no moans establish 
the necesiky for any^eneral measure 
of coerciuifS such as t§ now brought 
forward.^ On the contrary, so far lis 
they prove anything they do directly 
"•the reverse. From May to July 1845 
the Amount of predial crime over all 
Ireland was considerably greater thaft 
from •September to December, t In 
the first five Aonths of 1845, the vi0- 
, lent crimes amounted to 780; 'in the 
first fije months of the present year 

* The two last paragraphs are from Mr 
O'Connell's able and instrui^ve argument.2e- 
Farl Deh.t Ixxxv. 524, 526. 

t PREDIAL OfFEXCES IX IRELANZX 

May, .00 823 

June, 

July, . • 708 

November, 6C7 

December, 603 
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they were only 554. The veiy crimes 
which this bill was intended to gffust 
have exhibited a felling off: in the 
first five montlis of lost year they wem 
1701; in the corresponding five of this 
year they were 1356, exhibiting a di¬ 
minution of 25 per cent in less than tlio 
first half of this year. Is this a state 
of things \\ hich warrants a measure of 
surpassing severity to last for a course 
of yearn? Wh#u the Ministei'S intro¬ 
duced it in the House of Lords, in 
February l^t, they described it as a 
temporary measure to meet a tempo¬ 
rary emergency; and now, after the 
expiration igrftfive months, they still 
press it forward after the emergency 
has passed away, ” * 

45. During the progress of this 
important debate, which dragged its 
weary length along by repeated ad¬ 
journments in the House of Com¬ 
mons, Ministers had frequent consul¬ 
tations as to the course which they 
should pursue in the event of the bill 
being rejected, which every day ap¬ 
peared to bo more probable. The co¬ 
alition between the Whigs, Radica].s, 
and extreme Protectionists, to throw 
out tho bill, and overturn the Minis¬ 
try, had become evident, and it was 
more than doubtful whether all tho in¬ 
fluence oj Government, and the popu¬ 
larity of its chief, would be able to 
withstand it. Tho Free-traders, with 
Mr Cobdeu at their head, voted agaivst 
him, in return for his adontion of theif 
principle-'^; that gentleman, at tho 
same time, “tendering him his heart- 
fel^thank.s for tho unwearied perseve¬ 
rance, the unswerving firmness, and 
tho great ability with which ho had, 
during the last six months, conductecl 
through tho House of Commons one of 
^hc most magnificent reforms ever car¬ 
ried through in any countiy," Loril 
George Bentiuck and tho Marquess of 
Granby, *the representatives of the du¬ 
cal houses of Portland and Rutland, 
led the band o^rol^ctioniats, eighty 
in number, who voted against the Min¬ 
istry ; “^rd Chandos headed almdy of 
one hundfbd who voted with them. 

* The last paTWap^lfi fronwLord Qwrgo 
Bentinck’s speech.—Pari. Dto:, bucxiv. ITS. 
179. 
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Intense interest was felt in tlie House 
ai^. the galleries, as the division took 
place and the o^onents of the incas- 
lire filed off, for the Conservative party 
was entirely broken, up, and no one 
could preaict, with anything like cer¬ 
tainty, how the division would turn 
out. The result, however, was j^iore 
decisive than the most sanguine of the 
coalition could have anticipated, for 
there appeared 219 jftr Ministers, and 
292 against them, leaving them in a 
minority of seventy -'i\tiee. By a 
singular coincidence, twoliours before 
this decisive vote took , place in the 
House of Commons, Lords had 
passed the Corn-Law Repeal Bill; so 
that Sir R. Peers greatest triumph 
and his fall occurred on the same 
night, and within a few hours of each 
other.* 

46. Great and unexpected as this 
majority was, it was rendered still 
more decisive and galling to Sir R. 
Peel by the character of the men of 
wiiom it was composed. The scene 
has been thus recounted by the hand 
of a master, himself one of the princi¬ 
pal actors in the mighty drama which 
was now performed. ‘‘ It was not 
their numbers merely,” says Mr Dis¬ 
raeli, that attracted the anxious ob¬ 
servation of the Ti’easurjr ^ench, as 
the Protectionists passed in defile be¬ 
fore the Minister to the hostile lobby. 
It was impossible that he could have 
•marked them without emotion; the 
lloAver of gi'eat party, which had 
been so proud to follow one who had 
been so proud to lead them. They 
were men to gain whoso hearts,^and 
the hearts of their fathers, had been 

* " Two hours after the intelligence arrived 
that the Lords had i)a8sed the Com and Cus¬ 
toms Bills, we were ejected (torn power; an<} 
by another coincidence as marvellous, on the 
day on which 1 had to announce, In the House 
of Commons, the dissolution of the Govern¬ 
ment, the news arrived that we had settled 
the Oregon question, and that our proposals 
had been accepted ^yth^uited States with¬ 
out the alteration of a wdrd. .... Lady Peel 
and I are here quite alone, in the loveliest 
woathef, feasting on solitude and repose, and 
I ^ave every cysposition to fo^vC my ene- > 
mies for haviag confeired upon me the bless- 
in^of the loss of Aw#.”— Sir R. Peel to 
Tjisro HabAnoe, Drayton Manor, July 4, 
lS|p; Pt€l*8 Memoirt, voL IL p. 310, 


( fCHAP. 

the aim and exultation of hi#^ife. 
They had extended to him an unlim¬ 
ited confidence, and an admiratiou 
without stint. They hai^ stood by 
him in the darkest hour,* and had 
borne him from the depths of political 
despair to the proudest of living po¬ 
sitions. Right or wrong, they wero 
lyjn of honour, breeding, and refine¬ 
ment, high aiH generous character, 
great weight and station in the coiin- 
riy, which they had for ever placed at 
nis disposal. They had not only been 
his followers, but Ws friends; had 
joined in the same pastimes, drunk 
from the same cup, and in the pleas¬ 
antness of private life had often for¬ 
gotten together the cares and strife of 
politics. He must have felt something 
of this while the Mannerses, the Som¬ 
ersets, the Bentincks, the Lowthers, 
and the l^nnoxcs passed before Um. 
And these were the ‘gentlemen of Eng¬ 
land,’ of whom, but five years ago, tho 
very same building was ringing with 
his pride of being the leader.” 

47. Two coumes, and two only, wero 
open to Sir R. Peel after this defeat, 
i The firll was, to dissolve Parliament, 

I and try the fortune of a new election ; 

; the second, to resign office.** The first 
j course promised no advantages; oii 
; the contrary, a certaim accumulation 
of evils. It was impossible to expect 
that a Conservative mwority could be 
obtained equal to that which brought 
him into power in 1841; the con- 
traiy, it was ^rtain it w8uld be very 
much diminmed. A greaWmany of 
the English county constituencies 
would turn against one who they*'’ 
thought had betrayed them; £^1 the 
•Irish, which returned Liberal mem¬ 
bers, would unite against a Minister 
Mio threatened them a coercion 
bill. lAvish in their praises of him^ 
for having adopted their principles, 
the Freetraders would be the first to , 
^te a^inst him if he retained office; 
TOO Whigs hdfl cordially coalesced with 
the Protectionists to throw him out, 
and bring themselves in. Infiueuced 
by these conaj^^rations, Sir R. Peel, 
with the entire concurrence of tho 
Duke of Wellington, wisely resolved 
to retire; and^u the 29th June, tliose 
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it; anything is preferable to attempt¬ 
ing to maintain ourselves in oj^e 
without the confident of tliis House. 
There has been a combination which, 
together with the influence o^Govern- 
nient, has carried through these meas¬ 
ures. Eut there is a name which 
ough^to bo associated with their suc¬ 
cess ; but it is neither the name of the 
noble loi*d opposite (Lord J. Russell), 
nor, is it mine, ^ir, the name which 
ought to be, and which will be, asso¬ 
ciated with success of those meas¬ 
ures, is the name of a man who, acting, 
I bcl'f^ve, from pure and disinterested 
motives, has ^loipcated their cause with 
untiring energy, and by appeals to rea¬ 
son, enforced by an eloquence the more 
to bo admired that it was unaffected 
and unadorned—tlie name tliat ought 
to be, and will be associated with them, 
is that of Richard Cobden. 

49, “ I shall now close the address- 
which it has been my duty to make, 
thanking the House sincerely for tho 
favour with which they linve listened 
to this my last address in my offloial 
capacity. Within a few hours tho 
power i have held for five years will 
nave passed into the hands of another. 
I say it without repining, and with a 
more lively recollection of the support 
I have received tJian tho opposition 
I have encountered. I shall, 1 fear, 
leave office with a name severely cen¬ 
sured by many honourablp men, who, 
on public principle, deeply lament tho 
severance of party ties, nol^om any 
selfish or interested motive, but be- 
causeJhey believe fidelity to party; and 
the (^isteuco of great parties, to bo 
powerful instruments or good*gov6m- 
hnent. I shall surrender power, se 
verely censured by many honourable 
naen, who, from no interested motives, 
have adhered to tho principles of Pro¬ 
tection, because they looked upon them 

equally obstruct legislation fop Irfland and important to ^0 wrifi^ and in- 

Great Britaia In presenee of such n party, terests of the country. 1 snail leave a 

Hie loss of the bill win be a *gnal triumph^ name execrated Ife every monopolist, 

over the Executive, not merely of the Re- nrofesainff hoii 

Dealers, but of the disturbers of the public nroiessinc non 


twowiustrious men announced, in the 
Lor.ds and Commons respectively, that 
they httd office only till their succes¬ 
sors were anointed. It was the last 
TTMEcithet addressed the House as tho 
^callers of the Government.* 

48. “In proposing tho measures of 
commercial policy,” said Sir R. Pool, 
“^vhicli have disentitled them to tl^ 
confidence of those wli# have hitherto 
given them their support, Government 
hud no other desire out to promote the 
good of tho country. Ouv object \va? 
to avert dangers which we thought 
were imminent, and to avoid a conflict 
■whidti we believed would place in hos¬ 
tile collision great and powerful classes 
ill this country. The love of pow'cr 
was not their motive ; for I was well 
aware that, whether accompanied by 
failure or success, one event must ue- 
cess^’ily occur, and that wi^ the ter¬ 
mination of the existence or the Gov- 
ennuent. I admit that the withdrawal 
of the confidence of many of our friends 
was the natural consequence of the 
measures we proposed; and I do think, 
wlicn measures of that kind are pro¬ 
posed, at variance with the course here¬ 
tofore proposed by Ministers, the na¬ 
tural consSiuence is an expulsion from 
ollico. I therefore do not complain of 

* •* In myoi>Ini<Jfi, the loss of the Irish bill, 
by whatever means, recommended ns that bill 
by the Speocl^rom the Thtwne, declared 
to be absoluteli^liRessary by the Queen’s Min¬ 
isters, sancti^ed almost vuth unanimity by 
the House of Lords,—the lora of the Irish bill 
will make the ^minlstration^f Government 
ill Ireland ii§pos8ibIe, because discreditable, 
by the present executive. There Is an Irish 
^rty, a deti>rmlned and not insignificant one, 
m whom British indignation has no terrors. 
Tlieir wfth is to disgust England with 
objects and Irish members,and to induce Eng¬ 
land, thmugh sheer disgust, and the sense of 
pulilic inconvenie|ce, from the obstructions. 



f troubl^me and factious inemters 

Iifland and 


who 



3 Ut Ireland. 1 think, theref^gve ought not to 
submit to the rejection or ftiraefeat by other 
means than ji^ection of the Irish bill.”^SiR 
R Perl's Cabinet Metnora^mn, June 21, 
1846; Memirs, vol iL pp. m, 292. 


name execrated Ev every monopoi 
who, professing honourable opinions, 
would maintain protection for niS own 
individual b^efit. But it «iay be thah 
I shall be somctini^ Ipmenfbered with 
goodwill in those places whidi are t11|| 
abodes of men whose lot it is to laboiy^ 
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and earn their daily bread by the sweat 
o^their brow; in such places, perhaps, 
my name ma^be remembered with 
expressions of goodwill, when those 
who inhabit them recruit their ex- 
hausteit strength with abundant and 
untaxed food,'tho sweeter because no 
longer leavened with a sense^of in- 
justice.*' 

60. These were manly words and 
noble sentiments, Rearing the signet 


I ti [cu^p, 

trade in grain, would never go<:^ck to 
Protection; though he admit^d there ^ 
was no cry for repeal th^n among the * 
working classes, and an ^tire want of 
excitement on the subject rfhiongthem. 
There does not appear to bo any gruayd 
for this opinion. The sliding-scale had 
repeatedly, during the last fifteen years, 
Reduced the import duties to Is., efjpe- 
cially in 1841>i\vhen wheat was at 80s.; 
but no difficulty whatever had been 


mark of earnestness and siiiccnty, and! experienced in enforcing the enhanced 

_J.1__i* __j. ___i?_€ _1__ i _ I’.rt T_. _ 


worthy of a great iniil|pter taking for 
the last time the leave of the govern¬ 
ment of a ^eat people. Yet must the 
tmth of history tak^^^ething from 
the brilliancy of the pmurc, and pre¬ 
sent the measures which he introduced, 
and which occasioned his fall, not in 
the impassioned words of earnest ora¬ 
tory, but in the sober guise of expe¬ 
rienced truth. Such a survey will take 
nothing from the estimate which jus¬ 
tice must over form of the sincerity of 
the motives and the disinterestedness 
of the feelings by which the course was 
actuated, but add much,to the difficul¬ 
ties with which its expedience is sur¬ 
rounded. 

51. From what has been said, it is 
evident that the question, whether the 
permanent repeal of the Corn Laws, 
when earned tlirough by Sir R. Peel 
ill 1846, was or was not Justifiable m 
Ihe reascyiis which he assig'iicd, depends 
entirely on^tho point, whether or not 
it was possible, after a temporary sus¬ 
pension^ those laws, to have reverted 
to them when the danger had blown 
over. There may be diflerence of 
opinion on the question whetlmr the 
potato tot in 1846-6 was so fomidable 
in Ireland as to have rendered neccs* 
sary the temporary suspension of the 


duties when piices fell. In former 
times, temporary aispensions of the 
Com Laws, to mcef temporary scarci¬ 
ties, had. repeatedl}'^ taken placJ, and 
on their termination no difficulty hiul 
been felt in reverting to the protective 
duties.* This reason, therefore, put 
forward by the Premier for making the 
change permanent, in consequence of 
a passii^if calamity, was obvioui^y ill 
founded. Whetheror nottlie alteration 
had become unavoidable from a differ¬ 
ent cause—viz., the growing prepon¬ 
derance in the Legislature, as framed 
by the Reform Bill, of the commercial 
interests over the agricultural—is a 
vei-y different question, open to much 
more variety of opinion, but which, 
however strongly felt in secret, was' 
not in public put forward as a justifi¬ 
cation of the lasting change. 

62. In truth, long before the Corn- 
Law Repacl Bill had i^ssed into a law, 
not only was the necesshji of any change 
after the lapstfof years, soifar as it arose 
from anyre^ or supposed scarcity, pass¬ 
ed away, but the terrors even of imme¬ 
diate want were found to have been ex- 

* In December 1756 Parliament met, and 
pass0 an Act discontinuing, for % limited 
period, the impprtation duties. In 1767 wheat 
was at 67s. 4(t, and the first Act the ses 


V. -‘^Sion was one aUowing^he importation of 
impoit duties j ^but there can bo nonefr Krheat and wheat-flour, oat8«and oatmeal, rye 


whatever, that in the succeeding year 
the evil had extended to such a de¬ 
gree, and acquired such dimensions, as 
rendered an entire suspension of all 
import duties^at lefftst for tko time, in^ 
dispensable. TheT^l question, there- 
foref is, whether this temporary sus- 
«pcnsiou r^dered a lastiki^epeal un- 
avoidable^ SiLR^Peel maintains it 
^d; beaiinse, says, the nation, hav- 
jpg once tasted of the blessings of free 


and rye-meat, into this kingdom, for a liniite^ 
period, free of duty. At those periods im¬ 
portation was prohibited whenswheat was 
below 5fs. 4d., and fhnn that to 80s. it was» 
admissible at a duty of Ss. In 1791 a change 
in the impoit duties took place, and in 17C3 
an Act passed permlttiDg the importation of 
wheat and flour at the low duties. In 1796 
an Act was passed permitting, for a limited 
time, the impoiitotion of com free of duty; 
and the sam# done in 1799, the price 
being then 69s.''^ir R. Pzkl’s Cabinti Me¬ 
morandum, Koy. 29, 1646; Memoirs^ il. 189, 
190. • 
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trci! c.xa"gorated. So early as 13lli j 
Jaiiu.^, bolore the bill was introduced 
into Pajjianient, the Duke of 'Welling¬ 
ton hail call(|l Sir R. Peel's attention 
to the inip(jiant fact, that the price of 
poMoes in Irelauji at that period was 
6rf. a-ewL dearer than the average 
of the eight jyreceding years—a state of 
things inconsistent, not merely with 
famine, but even serious scarcity.* D* 
Lyon Playfair, and thj Commissioners 
sent over to inquire into the subject in 
November preceding, had reported thati 
half the crop had perished; hut though 
this was the case some districts, it 
was f^ from being so generally. Wheat 
fell in January from ti03.,whtbli it had 
reached at the height of the panic, to 
558.; and the judicious measures adopt- 
<•(1 by (government for tlie introduction 
of Indian corn produced so abundant 
a supply, that even in June following, 
always the most trying tins in Ire¬ 
land, the local authorities reported 
“ that there is still abundance of pro¬ 
visions in the country ; the markets, 
considering all things, are well sup¬ 
plied and reasonable; and the fore¬ 
thought and wise measures of Gjpvern- 
ment with regard to the Indian meal 
^ave daily jupducing their desired ef¬ 
fects. * Tile earning crojis look favour¬ 
ably, and promise more than an aver¬ 
age harvest. ^ continuance of this 
system of relief for the next six weeks 
or two hionths^ill ward off the dis- 
' tress, famine,destitution at one 
time so mflfch appreUAidcd.” It is 
evident, tlicrcuore, that tfco apprehen¬ 
sions enteimiined of a general acarcityq 
of pof it©es, had been unfounded; 
•ufd the crop of oats everywhere was 
immeniJb. This state of things was 
(putc coihsistent with very great dis¬ 
tress, lotldly casing for Government 
interposition, •ill particular plagp^ 
kut that was not because food, on the 
whole, w^ awanting, but because, the 


produce of their little jjosscsaiou.s hav¬ 
ing failed, the people had no money U> 
buy it. The remedy for thi.s.wa.s ^t 
a prospective and remote repeal of the- 
Com Laws, but an inimediuto impulse 
to the wages of labour by fiovern- 
ment employment, and when this 
was afforded, entire relief was ex- 
perioii^d.* 

53. If, from the reasons of hnnu'di- 
ate necessity put forward in sui^poit of 
the^’epealof thc^oru Latts, we pass- 
to the more durable grounds fouml- 
cd on the stall of the public rniinl on 
the subject, and the strength of tho 
moneyed and ina uufiioturing iiiterc.st 
in the House4irt?bininon3, we shall see 
muoli stronger reasons to consider it 
as a niea.suro which could not be inucU 
longer delayed by any Govonimcjit. 
In truth, the demand lor it aiose from 
the silent change of time; and the- 
existence of that demand was au indi¬ 
cation that the time had arrived when 
Nature intended it .should be granted. 
The very riches of Great llntain, which 
had grown up during a century and a 
half of protection, had raised tho wage^ 
of labour so much in it, owing to tlio 
affluence of money fiom all qmirtei s of 
tho globe, that tlie manufacturers felt 
the necessity of some lasting reduction 
of wages, to cnahle tlieiii to compote 
with foreig>i avti.san.s eillicr in tho 
foreign or the home mai'kct. The in¬ 
habitants of towns, whose gains had- 
been seriously diminished by the mon¬ 
etary ])ohcy of Government, ^lied for 
the comp.'iratively cheap snji[)Iies of 
food enjoyetl by the inhabitants of 
poorejiforeign states. That very mone¬ 
tary policy, and the system of free 
trade intrwuced along with it, had 
bct'n a part of the great design of cheap- 
^ening everything, intended to obvi- 

• In nian#placea, in the Interval botween 
seed-time and nay-ltervcat, a more thAn ordi¬ 
nary distresiUs felt by the cottars, esjwcially 
in remote districts. In many places the want 
^as been al^dy antimpateJ, and met by tho 
|nrtanagcnic^ of reliol^oinfhittces in dona¬ 
tions, and the emnlos^ent of the poor at 

where snch arrangewents 


* “ In eight years, from*1834 to 1846, the 
pHcc of potatoes m Dublin tnanccta has vari¬ 
ed fioin Ss. to 4s perewt; the average prices 
for eight yeais being Ss. 6{d. per cwt. The 1 public works, 
price aft Chnstmae 1845 was 4s. the cwt., not; have been crime has decreased, and 

quite 6 d a ewt. above the price for I the relief am Mvantages to tHe poor hav<f 

tiie eight years fioin 1838. ^Ta is worthy of j l»pen incalculable. 


DoMrt*ii.L toMdi- 


nttention —Dvkr or WELLfNOTOti to Srn 11. [ tary Secretary. Dublin, JImo 15, 1^0; 

Fasl, Jan 13, 1840; PetCs .V^noirs, ii. 204. ■ Mamxra^ ii. 306. * 
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ate the effects of the accumulation of 
■wealth in a particular state, and the 
burdens with which such accu¬ 
mulation is invariably, after a time, 
attended. To these consuming classes, 
whose interests were directly adverse 
to those of the producing, the Reform 
Bill chiefly, by the destruction of the 
nomination boroughs, the seat%f the 
latter*s •representation, had ^iven a 
decided majority in the Legislature. 
That very legislative preponderance 
was the result of the simerior wealth, 
energy, and political^ organisation 
which had given them the victory in 
the Reform contest. The weight now 
acq^uired by the Anti- <59Wt -Law League 
was another instance of the same pre¬ 
ponderance. Situated as he was in 
1846, therefore, Sir R. Peel was right 
in his belief that the repeal of the 
Corn Laws ere long was unavoidable; 
for nearly all his urban supporters, 
who constituted his majority, were en¬ 
listed on its side. Whether lie should 
have done it, recollecting his former 
professions, and what interest he was 
placed in power to support, is a veiy 
different question, on which probably 
the opinion of posterity will be as un¬ 
animous on the other side. 

54. But bo this as it may, one thing 
is perfectly clear, and that is, that it 
was anything but general free trade 
whicli Sir R. Peel introduced on this 
occasion; it was, on the contraiy, a 
rctenlion of protection to the ^nanufac- 
turcr, withdraival of U from the 

farmer, vVheat, after February 1849, 
was to be admitted at the nominal 
duty of Is, a-quarter, which, si^pos- 
ing wheat on an average to be at 503., 
was a fiftieth part. But the protec-J 
tion retained for manufactured goods 
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brought before the Cabinet, 
fortably sheltered under protection, 
the manufacturers beheld witji satis¬ 
faction, and greeted witl| applause, a 
policy which, for their bein^fit, as they 
thought, took it away entirely fjpm 
the agriculturist. One would hawi 
supposed, from this, that the latter 
class had facilities for production, and 
peculiar adv^mtagos in competitilhii 
with foreign which the former 

did not enjoy; whereas the fact was 
^ust the reverse. There is no steam- 
engine in the flelds; coal and iron, all- 
powerful in manufafturing, are com¬ 
paratively impotent in ruial labour. 
We have'*heard much of the Englisli 
manufacturers underselling those of 
Hindostan in cotton goods, but no one 
ever heard of English fanners under- 


* “From the immense amount of our debt, 
and charg^iinposed on every interest ^ the 
country m respect of it, every manufacturer 
m tins country has in justice a claim to bo 
piotected, as regards the supply of tho home 
consumer, against the competition of a fo¬ 
reigner, who, not having the same charges 
upon him, is or ought to be able to supply 
articles at a cheaper rate. On this principle 
you givg cotton and hnen manufacturers a 
protection of from 10 to 20 per cent; and to 
this extent, and on the same »ouml. 1 see 
no reason why corn should nol^ protected. 
Xa 3 % has not corn, on the stflno principle, a 
ffronp titU (o extra ^^Toteciioiiy on account of 
the mode in which both i)m raw material and 
the manufactured ailiclo are both subject to 
duty? It appears from the Report pn Local 
Taxation (pVz?), that locAjatcs amount, on 
I he whole of England an^Vales, to 2s Sd. 
i n the pound of a|l 1*6^1 proper^r. But while 
2s. 8d. is the ^neral rateonceal propcity of 
every descrIpBIm, including houses, it will 
bo found that m agricultural #stricts tho 
mte in the pound is much greater. Op an 
average the rent of land is n(A above 20s. miF 
acre; therefore 2s. 8d. on the raw material 
is 13 per cent. Relieve him from this charge, 
and freedom of impoi't would be less import¬ 
ant."— Mr Goulburn's Memorand'rni to Sm 


at the same time was not a fiftieth, Ur Pbel, November 30,1818: PeeVs ^femoi^St 
but from a tenth to a fifteenth part, [iN^. it is a curious eireumstance, that 


which was equivalent to wRat from 5s. 
to 7s. 6d. would have been on wheat. 

This is a most important Sistinction, 
whicli, in the heat of the controversy.^ which tlm mdhufacturers are exempted, 
has been welftiftyforffottSi by the "2 

_ wc luijupr J for protection, arising ftpm the high-monej 


while he saw so clearly, and has so well ex« 
pressed, the peculiar reason for protection to 
British agriculture which arises ft%m the pe¬ 
culiar fiscal imrdenB to which it is subjected. 


Protectionists, and has been studiously 
kept out of view by the^rae-traders, 
It was, hoWover, forcibly brought un- 
Sir R. Peel% Alice by Mr Goul- 
fcurii whUi tljc corn-law repeal was first 


money 

wages of laboiirin Britain, owing to the riches 
of the county, and alBuence of money, and 
the imposstbildyff capital and machiueryob* 
viatlng this in^uality in agricultural as it 
can so successfully do iu manufacturing in¬ 
dustry. « 
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fielflug those of Poland, Moldavia, or 
Amenca, in the produce of the fields 
in^thcir own country. The removal 
of protectiqji from agriculture, there¬ 
fore, and ^tention of it to manufac- 
’tijjes, was not-free trade; it was a 
«imple act of injustice to the former 
of these interests. It does not by any 
means follow from this, that, situated 

the country and co^tituted as tlfce 
House of Common^^as at tliis crisis, 
it was not a matter of necessity to 
adopt this policy. But it does follo\s^ 
that we may rest assured that any in¬ 
terest in the country, Avhich, though 
neither the greatest nor the most pow¬ 
erful, has got the commandof the Le¬ 
gislature, will force through measures 
which it deems for its own peculiar 
benefit, without the slightest regard 
to their elfccts upon the interests of 
the other classes of the community, or 
evtm^in the end, of their ^n. 

65. Another circumstance, which 
^s worthy of particular notice in tliis 
OTcat debate, is the part W'hich the 
Irish popular and Roman Catholic 
inombers took regarding it. Being 
entirely an agricultural cou«tiy, in 
ivhich seven-eighthsofthe inhabitants, 
and jineh»n-twentieths of the wealth, 
was obtainoTl from rural labour, it is 
evident that its interests clearly were 
to supi)ort protection to agriculture, 
iilancpester or Glasgow might have 
much to behalf oF free trade 

in grain, ^ecause to^them it pro¬ 
mised to lesipeq the cost of living and 
of production; butwlu® had Clare or 
RoscomTiFom to say to it, whose pro- 
Juce was liffble by it to he ruined by 
mreigji competition? Accordingly, it 
stands proved by incontrovertible evi^ 
dencc,^that within four years of the 
introduction etf Free Trade, the pt^ 
duce of Ireland in wheat alonaiflfiad 
^been lessened by 1,500,000 quarters,* 

* ExFORta or Qraik moBt iKelanu. 

Quartcri^OfffbJeb, 


Tears. 


77d,113 

398,462 

184,222 

304J372 


1845, 3,251,901 

1846, 1,841,802 

1847^ 963,779 

1848, 1,946,417 

1849, 1,426,397 
_POBTKB, p. 345. 

From Captain Larcom’s ]^port for 1849, it 


2.353,985 

1,311,591 

703,462 

1,546,568 

1,122,067 


and that the grain of all kinds import¬ 
ed from that country into Groat I3rit- 
ain had declined from 3,251,000 (jBar- 
ters to 1,426,397. l^othing is more 
certain, therefore, than that, whatever 
it was to Scotkiid, free 

trade in grain vng^^ous to Irolaud; 
and it Avill imih^^Ky appear that 
the prodigious* eiSpitioii which has, 
since it was introduced, banished aliovo 
2,000,000 Irish from the Emerald Isle, 
haS been maiul^owing to the cutting 
olf of this ^0 best market for their 
produce. Tet the change, fraught 
with such disastrous effects to Ireland, 
which were throughly foreseen and 
predicted time, was supported 

by the whole Roman Catholic party in 
the House of Commons, themselves for 
the most pai*t representing Irish coun¬ 
ties. Not a whisper escaped their 
constituents; not a qualm of remorse 
came over themselves for such suicidal 
conduct. The names of Daniel O’Con¬ 
nell, his sons, and followers, are to bo 
seen in the majority in all tlic corn- 
law discussions.* It belong to the 
biographers or friends of the leaders of 
that party to justify, if they can, such 
extraordinary conduct, whicli was ob¬ 
viously dictated by hatred of England, 
not love of Ireland, and revealed too 
clearly a secret foieign influence. Ob- 
seiwe, they supported the absolute and 
lasting repeal, not a tempomry .sus- 

? ension to meet a temporary calamity. 

'o the historian it affcA'ds a tnelan-« 
choly examj)lo of the tru^ that rc- 
pre.scntative institutions a^rd no se¬ 
curity whatever for good government, 
iinl^hs the constituents, as well as the 
representatives, are animated by a pa- 

Ajipeani the prodactlon of wheat since 1846 
had declined 1,500.000 quarters in Ireland. 
When prices rose after 1852 there was a cor- 
fesponamg increase. The potato famine had 
nothing to do with this decUne lu cerea^crora. 
for they were not at all affected by the dis¬ 
ease wliich^^ so fatal to tiio former; and as 
prices rose from this cause, the only effect of 
the failiu^of the TOtato crops and general 
rise of imicB, shoinii hafh been a neat In¬ 
crease of cereal croi^, and in partTeular of 
wheat. And the harvest of 1847 wafsso flue 


at LonA Ji 
al tlnnffll^ 


John RusbcU’s st^eatioii, a 


ving was reti*ned foi it. 


that, 
general 

* See in parttcq|Lr divisions on the 
Coni Laws.—Rar?. x)e6^1xxxvL^9, 721, ^<1 
Ixxxiv. 35L • 
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tviotic spirit, and alivo to tlio real in¬ 
terests of their country, and that, 
imdSl' other circunistancesi or when 
influenced by a Areign or sacerdotal 
inliueuce, it may become one of the 
greatest emils which can afflict society- 
66. If the conduct of the followers 
in Ireland of \he Free-trade party is 
calculated to excite surprise, th^ of 
some of the leaders of the Proteetion- 
ist dn Great Britain appears, at first 
sight, to be hardly lelfe so. The Du!ce 
of Wblliflgton was clearly and strongly 
opposed to the repeal Af the Corn 
I Aws, and was the leader of the party 
in the Cabinet which, by refusing to 
Jicredo to it, .obliged Peel to 

resign in December 1845.* The Duke 
of Buccloudi was the same.f Yet 
both these noblemen shortly after re¬ 
sumed office after Ijord Stanley had 
secedo<l from it, on the understanding 
tliat the entire repeal of the Com 
Laws was to be made a Cabinet ques¬ 
tion; and the former said emphati¬ 
cally in the House of Peers, that ho 
Avos delighted with the Premier's re¬ 
suming office on these conditions, and 
that he should, in his place, have done 


* “ I am one of those who think the con¬ 
tinuance of the Corn Laws essential to the 
agnculture of the ctumtry in its existing 
Htato, ami a benetlt tf» the whole e^oininuuity. 

“ I am afraid that it would soon he found 
that this countiy would cease to he sought 
after as the desirable market of the world, 
if tile interests pf agncultuie should be in¬ 
jured by a prcniatui'o repeal of the Com 
Laws. It afi^ears to me, likewise, that tins 
country is in a better Mtiiatioii than any 
other to bcai* the shock arising from the po¬ 
tato disease, and this even in Ireland. ^Tlic 
evil In Ireland is not a dericiency of fuo9 for 
the year, or even of the parii(‘ulnr descrip¬ 
tion of food, potatoes, but the great and sup¬ 
posed geneuil dcflcicuey of tliat spread of 
food operating .upon the social condition of 


just the same.* This conduct 
to bo very inconsistent with pr^ious 
and strongly expressed opinion|b; but 
it is easily explained if the leading 
feature in the Duke of "V^liiigton's 
character is considered—that is, fid^f 
ity to his Sovereign in difficulty. 'Tma* 
duty the old soldier, aspulvcady ob¬ 
served, deemed paramount to every 
ol4?er; and sibiated as the Queeft 
was, after Lord^ri^Sknley had declared 
his inability to form a Cabinet on Pro- 
toction principles, and Lord J, Rus¬ 
sell had failed in making one of the 
Whigs, he held that b® Avaa bound to 
support her even at the hazard ofjhia 
own consistency. He thought the 
support of Sir R. PeoTs government 
of more importance than the mainten¬ 
ance of any consistency, the adherence 
to any preconceived opinions; and he 
saAv no way of doing this but by going 
into his vi9!Vs on the Corn Laws. Tlio 
Duke of Buccleuch appears, in resum¬ 
ing office with Wellington, to have 
been actuated by tbo same views. We 
may lament that circumstances Bhould 
have come about which rendered such 
a deviation from principle unavoid¬ 
able ; but every one must see that 
circumstances may occur wlkui it is at 
once the duty of the patriot ana the 
path of honour to do so.+ 

67. But though theso^irqpmstances, 
joined to peculiar habits and a mili¬ 
tary* life, mSy vindicati^ie Duke of 

* “ I was of opiAon that the #)rmation of 
a Government, in which her M^esty would 
have coufhlcncc,tra8 of much greater import¬ 
ance than the opinions of any ind^idual on 
the Corn Ijaws or on any oti^r Jaws My 
Lords, 1 received a letter from my right honj 
friend, desiring me to attend a Cabinetgpoun- 
cil that evening (Dec. 20), which 1 did. I ap¬ 
plauded the conduct of my right hon. fidend.' 
I was delighted with it. It was exactly tlie 


Ireland, the habits of the great body of theJ o%'n^o which I should havotfollowed ihysolf 
people, who are protiucers of the food which j nnflt^'t^iimilar circumstances, %nd thereibro 


tiiey consume during three - fourths of the 
year in general, and who must consequently 
be in a state of destitution, at«0y»who have 
not the pecuniary, and if they had the pe- 
i'unlary means, are not iu the haW.t of pur¬ 
chasing their food i# th&Aarket.**^9)i'KR of 
Wfllinqtou's Memoraimam, Rov SO, 1S45; 
J'leVs ^f4moir9^A’o\. ii pp. 198, 199. 

t ** Lord Stanley and the of Buc- 
clriich, after annious reflection,¥acH declared 
his inability to auppwt wmeosure involving 
the %]Uimat(k repeal of fhc Com Laws.”— 
Sietuoirs, vol. ii. p. 231. 


I determined, my Ixirds, to stand by him.”— 
Duke ofWkllinoi'ON*s SpcecA, Jan. 26,1846; 
Farl. Deb. • • 

f *‘My own judmnent would lead me to 
support the Com Laws. Sir R. Peel may 
mink that his position in Parliament^ and ia^ 
the public view, requires that the course 
should lie taken which lie recommends; and. 
if this should be the case, 1 earnestly redom- 
mend that the 0|b||pet should support him, 
and 1 for one declare that 1 will do so.”^ 
Wellikoton's Memorandumt Nov. 80, 1845; 
FeeVa Memoire, ii#200. 
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We^ngton forliis sudden conversion 
Oft tys subject, no- similar apolo^ 
can be adjaitted for Sir E. Peel. He 
created necessity to which the Duke 
Wellington yielded. There was no 
earthly necessity for repealing the 
Corn Law^rfcspectively in Janu&ry 
1846, to taiR effect three years after^ 
whatever there mav have been^to 
open the ports ei!fcfly by an Order 
in Council at the moment. The en¬ 
grafting a permanent change of poli^ 
on a temporary calamity, was a gra¬ 
tuitous and uiifalled-for measure on 
hi% part, which never should have 
been adopted but with tlTe full con¬ 
currence of the party which had 
placed him in power. There was 
plenty of time to do so; he hotl three 
years to think of it and select his own 
opportunity for making the communi- 
caffon, and if not acquired in, re¬ 
signing office without inconvenience 
to the Queen’s ser^co, and suimorting 
Free Trade as a private inaividual. 
This is what the Duke of Wellington 
recommended.* Instead of doing this, 
he forced the whole question on at 
once; evidently taking advanta^ of 
thoj)ani«»of the moment, to drive 
through a dhange which in cooler mo- 
nionts ho desmired of effecting. This 
was clearly wftng. The mere change 
of ojjinion was, in itself, nowise 
blamable; qj^i it is tho*li.ighest in 
dication of political ^acity, the last 
effort of ^o^itical virtue. • “ Tempora 
mutantur nos et mntaMiir in illis '* + 
is some the maxim of integrity 
jmt less thm discrimination. But it 
IS one thing to change opinions when 
the former appear to have been erron^ 
eous, ^ alter conduct when it has 
come ^pcdieiit; to do so; it is anot 


* '*1 would recommend that in the 
Speech the Queen should recomniem 


and a very different thing, to betray a 
trust reposed by a mrty to whose sup¬ 
port the acquisition of power has been 
owing. That is somewhat akin to 
what Marlborough did when ho made 
use of the 6uaras,^^;|[hose hood he 
ced by James, to estab- 
lish*WilUam on the throne, or Key 
whei» ho left Paris to take the com¬ 
mand of the tpyal army at Metun, 
pfomising to Imng Napoleon back in 
an iron cage. Had he resigned office^ 
aTid then mpported freedrade prind- 
ples^ the Tories mignt have lamented 
his change oL^piuion, but they could 
not have a^iSiIed his honour. Bu4 no 
royal solicitation or state necessity 
will over, in the eyes of posterity, 
vindicate a geueml who deserts liis 
colours on the day of battle. Tho de¬ 
fection of Sir R. Peel from the princi¬ 
ples of the party which placed him in 
jKiwer, while still retaining that power, 
IS therefore a dereliction of duty which 
honour must ever lament, and will 
never imitate. * 

* The danger of the course on which he 
was adventuring was clearly explained to 

'•Tl 


8ir R, Peel by Qoulhum. **The more,' 
Saul he, ** 1 retiect upon the observations 
which you made to me a few days since as 
to your difflculty in UKain defending a corn- 
law in Parliament, the more do 1 feel alarmed 
at the con|pquencee of your taking a diiler- 
ent course from that which you formerly 
adopted. An abandonment of your former 
opinions would, 1 ttduk, m»w ptej-udice yonr 
and oiir eharaclerg ojt publKjsmen^ and wouh^ 
be fraught with fatal results to the country's 
beat interests; and as I probaif^ hear many 
opinions on a subject of this kind which do 
not reach you, the view which 1 take of pro- 
bab^ consequences may not be undoner^ng 
of y^r consideration, when the public fee], 
as I believe they do, great doubts os to the 
existence of an adequate necessity, when 
greater doubts still are entertained as to the 
applicability of an abandonment of the com- 
Jaw at a remedy for oar present distress, the 
i^ople will, 1 fear, tax us with treachery and 
deception, and charge us from our former 
language with h aving always had it in con- 
templatioa^^^iew with slill greater alarm 
the effecU of the proposed change upon the 
public I nqu ests. In mv opinion, tho party 
of whienro are tbe^era is the only barrier 
against the revolutlohaiy effects of the Re- 
foim Bill So long as that party femains 
nnbroken^w^therTn or ont of power. It Igis 
the meant ondoing much gSbd, at least of 

f ireventing much eip. ^ut If it be broken 
n pieces oy a destnictlon of opnfldenc^jn 
Its leaders (and I cannot bat think a desti 


lueen's 
a re- 

considerition of the Cora Laws,‘'^lth a view 
to a suspension of their provisions, if that 
measure should appear to o^ecessary; an^ 
much alterations in regard tacertain aitlcles | 
of food as may appear to be desirable, and 
may not be inconsistent with the piinciple 
and Object of the laws.*’— Duke of Wellino- 
Toil’s Memorafidum, No^ |0, 1845; Peel's 
Memoirs^ ii. 201. 

t Times are changed, and we are changed 
with them. 

VOb. VI. 
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58. But tliough justice must con- 
demn'^^ir R. Ped*3 conduct in retain¬ 
ing office while he changed his princi¬ 
ples, yet even here certain alleviating 
circumstantes require to be taken into 
consideration, his fate to be 

called to dir^ ^the councils of his 
country at the critical time wheiS-' its 
growth had terminated, when ito had 
arrived at full maturity, and the 
causes of decline wei^ beginning flb 
operate. When the obstmcthig causes 
were to come into full ;^y, was a 
mere question of time ; no human 
power could permanently prevent their 
action any more than iv^ould the 
silent change of summer into autumn. 
Sir R. Peel may have accelerated by a 

ttoD of the Com Iaws would produce that 
result), I sec nothing befoie us but the ex¬ 
asperation of class animosities, a struggle for 
pro-ominenco, and the ultimate triumph of 
unrestrained democracy.”— Mr Ooulburn to 
Sir R. Peel, Nov. 80, 1845; PttVs Mtmoiriy 
ti. 201, 203. 


few years the adoption of free-flS( 
principles by old and opulent 
laud, but he did nothing more, Soont 
or later they will always b^^pibrace 
hy a rich and aged community, ii 
consequence of the action of the 
provided by nature to ail«sf dts growth 
The cry ^^Panem tt hat 

beefi h^rd in other realms than those 
of Imperial Romv^t is at bottom the 
same cry as that m cheap broad which 
convulsed Great Britain in these times. 
And without altogether exculpating 
the statesmen who w^ instruments 
in giving to that cry riie comman<^of 
the State, ipis but justice to them to 
recollect that the change, at least at no 
distant period, had been rendered ne¬ 
cessary by general causes, and that its 
adoption was one, of the great means 
provided by Nature for checking the 
growth of ^Crn-out communities, 
securing the extension and dispersion 
of manlund. % 
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